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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


When J finished my Discovery of Asia, and presented the 
volume to our learned Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, he 
kindly enquired about my future plan of publication. Tile 
companion volume Greater Indiet, I was glad to present to him 
on his 70th Birth-day. He gave me all academic facilities for the 
forthcoming volume. Science and Culture of ike Orient. 

Meanwhile. I was invited to preside over a section of the 
Congress of Religions at the University of Chicago, convened 
by the International Association of Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom (IARF founded 1900). During that fifth 
visit to America I had the pleasure of contacting some of my 
dear old friends of U.S.A, Canada and U.K. They urged me to 
complete soon my documentation of ihe East-West relations 
which I partially surveyed in my Greater India, while remembering 
the Soul of America, Abraham Lincoln (1809—1865) on Ms 150 
birthday. That almost synchronized with the 90th (1869-1918) 
birth Anniversary of our Indian Liberator Mahatma Gandhi. His 
Gurndev Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) will be remembered 
on his Centenary, by his admirers all over the World, 

So I offer my homage to those Great Souls while scribbling, 
the last lines, with my trembling hands. 


KAUDA3 3STAQ 





FOREWORD 


"OJ» Fire God ! Don't destroy cow. horse, man or anything that moves, ” 

Taittiriya Sam hit a, 

I feel very touch flattered on being asked, by the publishers, to 
write a foreword to this book on Tolstoy and Gandhi, Dr, 
Kalidas Nag is a distinguished writer with a great reputation for 
historic research, linguistic attainments and critical acumen. The 
appearance of his name 'as the author on the front page is 
powerful enough to command the attention of all serious and 
thoughtful readers to the book. 

Very few great men are fortunate in getting a biographer 
who not only studies but fully understands them also. The 
attitude of sympathetic approach, combined with judicious 
appreciation of the hero, is a rare quality. To assess the merits 
and express them with precision is a gift of a high order rarely 
possessed by literary critics and particularly by biographers. This 
book, dealing with the life-works of two great thinkers, that 
lived in the last hundred years, is singularly free from superlatives 
and over-statements ; and yet, it can be said without hesitation 
that no a single fact or thought of essential importance has been 
left out or omitted. The author has drawn, with a few bold 
strokes of his pen, the pictures of the lives and teachings of 
Count Tolstoy and Mahatma Gandhi and placed them side hy 
side in the interesting study. 

The readers cannot but be struck with the extraordinary 
similarity that exists between them, a similarity bordering almost 
on family likeness. I am of course referring to the mental and 
spiritual structure of these two great men and not to their 
physiological features. In physical features they were perhaps 
as dissimilar to each other as two individuals in God’s creation 
can be. But when we take our eyes from the external form and 
endeavour to penetrate into the internal substance to have a look 
at their minds, the intellect and the spirit, we are struck not with 
similarity but almost with sameness. To say that one Is like 
the other will be an imperfect description of it. It will be more 
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correct to say that one is the same as the other. It is not an 
example of equation but of identity. Both of them seem to be 
cast in the same mould and made of the same heroic stuff. 

We find that both of them were immensely impressed by 
the views on political economy expressed by John Ruskin in his 
famous book “Unto this Last". In fact Mahatma Gandhi, in his 
autobiography, referring to Ruskin, says : “He was one of the 
three modems who have left a deep impress on my life and 
captivated me." The two books “Unto this Last" and “Munera 
Pulveris* contain the most systematic of Ruskin’s efforts to 
depict a new social utopia. They contain a vehement repudiation 
of the orthodox formulas of the economists (vide “Ruskin" in 
EncycfopaetHa Britannka, 14th Edition, Vol. XIP, p, 576)* These 
books which were condemned by Ruskin’s contemporaries in the 
U, f£„ became the source of inspiration to Tolstoy and Gandhi. 
Pearls are the food of the swans and not of the swines, before 
whom Ruskin was casting them. Another point of likeness 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Tolstoy is chat they both wor¬ 
shipped in the same shrine and the same heroes. Tolstoy, while 
condemning the political economy as pseudo-science and com¬ 
mending the readers the study of a true science which concerns 
the welfare of all men, specifically mentions Confucius, Buddha, 
Moses, Socrates and Mohammad as the teachers of that true 
science. The list of Tolstoy's heroes, given above, is of course 
illustrative and not exhaustive. We meet with quotations of 
Indian scriptures such as the Vedas, Upanishads and Bhagvad Gita 
in his writings ; and particularly in his letter written to an Indian 
friend. Gandhi studied very carefully Mohammad's life, the 
sayings of Zarathustra. Upanishads translated by the Theosophical 
Society, Light of Asia and the Holy Bible. These were the 
common fountain-heads at which both Gandhi and Tolstoy drank 
deep to quench their thirst of knowledge and to get their 
enlightenment. Both of them were not mere philosophers or 
indulgers in speculative thought, but teachers of humanity, who 
literally lived up to what they preached. They were Achcuyas 
in the true sence of the term. Acharya (world teacher) is defined 
as one who not only enunciates a doctrine or a theory but also 
practises in his personal life the principles underlying the theory* 
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I have a shrewd suspicion that one of the reasons for the strong 
appeal which Tolstoy’s K ingdom of God is 117/Aw You and his 
essay on Christianity and Patriotism made to Gandhi, is the fact 
chat the talented author was also making a sincere attempt to live 
up to-the ideals which he had expounded. 

Writing of a philosophy is merely the result of an intellec¬ 
tual conviction of a titerary man who is desirous of communica¬ 
ting his thoughts to others in the form of a book. But to 
translate the principles into action is possible only in the case of 
those who. besides being intellectually convinced of their validity, 
cogency and correctness, have an abiding faith in their intrinsic 
goodness and efficacy for the welfare of man. Conviction is an 
intellectual phenomenon. Faith is a moral quality. It is first 
conceived in the intellect, later on fostered by the feeling or 
emotion and lastly it manifests itself by the force of will in the 
form of action. 

Mahatma Gandhi describes himself with his characteristic 
candour as the disciple of Count Tolstoy. The reply of 
Tolstoy to a latter from Mahatma Gandhi sent within a few 
months of the establishment of the Tolstoy Farm, shows the 
great significance which Count Tolstoy attached to the experi¬ 
ment that Mahatma Gandhi was making in South Africa by 
launching the Satyagraha campaign. 

“Your work in Transvaal which seems to be fat away from 
the centre of our world is yet the most fundamental and 
important to us, supplying the most weighty and practical 
proof in which die world can now share, and with which 
must participate not only the Christian but all the 
peoples of the world." 

Tolstoy did not live long to see the epic struggle carried on 
by Gandhi in India for 27 years against British Imperialism and 
the unique success with which it was crowned. The disciple 
carried the principles of non-violence to the point of victory. 
Non-violent fight was not a mere conception in the year 1947 
but an accomplished fact, a tried weapon of warfare whose power 
and potency were proved beyond the shadow of doubt. It is 
difficult to find a parallel to this pair of Guru-SMshya, the 
teacher and the disciple, in the pages of history. 
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Another striking feature of the intimate relation in which 
Mahatma Gandhi stood to Count Tolstoy is that it grew up 
gradually into a feeling of devotion, without the two having ever 
come in personal contact. They were physically separated from 
each other by thousands of miles, and yet their minds were being 
attracted to each other more and more. They admired and 
adored and ultimately almost completely assimilated each other. 

The author of this brochure has rightly said that Count 
Tolstoy was the prophet of the latter half of the 19th Century 
and Mahatma Gandhi of the first half of the 20th. Both raised 
their voice and finger of protest against rank, religious hypocrisy 
and perverse morality and evils bom of the deadening influence 
of modern industrialism on human character. Anarchism, 
degenerated into terrorism and the cult of bomb, was being 
openly preached and justified by a section of the revolutionary 
anarchists in Europe. It was under these circumstances that 
Totalitarianism came into being in the west. “All forms of 
violence are equally wicked. Not only war but all forms of 
compulsion inherent in the State aie criminal says Tolstoy. The 
true Christian must abstain from participating in them. He must 
refuse conscription. He must not accept any work under the 
State—He must not sit on the jury-- Opposing the State with 
violence is also wicked and cannot lead to any better forms of 
life. Revolutionary activity, though it may be based on the 
good feeling of love for the oppressed, is evil because it breeds 
hatred and violence 1 ’. 

The reader will certainly see in the above extract a 
prototype of the programme of non-cooperation which Mahatma 
Gandhi first placed before the Indian people in 1920. From 1904 
to 1925 Indian political atmosphere was strongly charged with 
the spirit of terrorism. Though the Congress movement was 
free from any kind of nihilistic tendency, a large section of youths 
bad gone under the influence of the cult of bomb. And the 
youths who carried on the murderous campaign against the 
oppressors were being honoured as Martyrs, Gandhi, after he 
took the reins of the political movement in his hands in 1920, 
started his campaign against anarchism and within a few years 
he succeeded in dissuading the youths from joining the cult. The 
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cult of bomb, though not completely extinct, had at least lost its 
glamour and ceased to get recruits from the class of youths. 

Though the evil of the cult of anarchist's bomb has 
practically disappeared, we find ourselves confronted with a still 
more hideous danger in the likely use of atomic energy as a 
weapon for destruction in the newly developed scientific warfare. 
The powerful States who have started the U.N.O, to eradicate 
the evil of war and ensure stable peace in the world, have been 
themselves spending lavishly for harnessing atomic energj for 
the purpose of destruction. Danger of a third world war cannot 
be summarily dismissed as an hallucination of panicky people. 
The real remedy against the coming on of a third world war lies 
in the removal of the root-causes of the evil tendencies that foster 
the attitude of militancy and aggressiveness, Tolstoy and Gandhi 
have shown the way. Will the civilised nations care to under¬ 
stand and follow it and save themselves and the whole world 
from the catastrophe which may otherwise befall them ? 

I am not given to hero worship. But I feel strongly inclined 
to ask the readers to select Tolstoy and Gandhi as their heroes 
if they feel the need of a hero to adore and a teacher to guide 
them. I will conclude with the words of Carlyle from his 

Past and Present t 

■'Hero worship if you wilL yes friends, but first of all 

by being ourselves of heroic mind. A whole world of 
heroes, a world not of flunkeys where no hero-king can 
reign. That is what we aim at. 


government house, 

Ranchi, 

The 24th Sept, 7059. 


M, S. ANEY 
Governor of Bifiar. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is well-known that Gandhiji's life was greatly influenced by 
his contacts with Tolstoy, and how deep was that influence will 
appear from a perusal of this book Tolstoy and Gandhi for which 
we are indebted to Dr. Kalidas Nag, Religious teachers and 
philosophers had formerly spoken of the great power of non¬ 
violence ; but it was given to Tolstoy for the first time to 
develop this immortal thesis in a systematic manner. 1 think 
Tolstoy’s greatest disciple was Gandhiji ; and as happens not 
rarely in the spiritual domain, true disciples who imbibe the 
teaching of the master, in the right spirit, are able to propagate 
the teaching far more effectively and widely than the master 
himself Tolstoy wrote in the Russian language ; and I imagine 
that in those dark Czarist days his influence in Russia was not 
widespread, and outside Russia it was only a limited circle 
which recognised him as the exponent of a really dynamic 
creed. It was given to Gandhiji to make the excellent doctrine, 
of non-violence ctm non-cooperation with evil, known far and 
wide throughout the world, and ultimately make it reach almost 
every inhabited home on this globe by the exalted manner of 
his martyrdom (30 January, 1948). 

We in India, who had the signal blessing to see the Master 
and sit at his feet, have heard the exposition of this noble creed 
of non-violence from his own lips, He preached his gospel 
continuously for nearly half a century ; and yet, while in India, 
under his guidance, we were able, by means of this matchless 
weapon of non-vioient non-cooperation to secure deliverance 
from foreign domination. Doubts as to its efficacy still persist, 
and its true scope has not yet been fully appreciated or 
eatimated. The difficulty is that we treat non-cooperation 
merely as an instrument of national policy. That attitude of 
mind is responsible for all our waverings and vacillations. The 
very word ‘policy’ connotes something temporary, something 
based on the exigencies of the moment or of national interests, 
A national policy is, in the very nature of things, liable to change 
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and modification as national interests may, from time to time, 
require- The doctrine of non-violence, in my opinion, b 
incapable of successful operation as a mere policy. It is to be 
believed in as a creed, as something unchangeable, as something 
which forms the very foundation of a national structure 
and by which a nation is prepared to stand or fail, cost what 
it may. 

In 1941 I ventured to put forward this view in a short 
thesb which I submitted to Gandhiji for his perusal. He 
published it in the 'Uarijan dated 26th April, 1942, and said 
unequivocally that “I wholly agree with Dr. Katju that non¬ 
violence cannot make further headway without the Congress 
making it a creed ’. My observations were in no way limited to 
the Indian soiL 1 think, on further reflection, that they would 
cover all countries and all nationalities. The greatest 
misfortune of mankind these days is that people are frightened 
and have come to hold the opinion that the only way to defend 
their own country, and the honour and security of their 
hearths and homes, is by the use of violence. Everyone talks of 
peace and is most sincerely desirous of promoting peace in bis 
own country and throughout the world ; hut no one b prepared 
to disarm and defend his own national freedom through non¬ 
violence and non-cooperation, and the result is that humanity 
finds itself caught in that vicious drcle about which Tolstoy 
wrote so eloquently in the letter which is printed in this book. 
Every country is arming itself these days to the teeth, on land on 
water and in the air—not for purposes of aggression but solely 
for purposes of defence. What that means and can lead to we 
saw in the second world war and more recently in Korea, Even 
in India, where one might have thought and expected that 
having won our freedom under Gandhiji’s leadership through 
non-violence and non-cooperation, we would be prepared to 
defend that freedom through the same potent weapons, we have 
felt compelled to depart from the teaching of the master and 
place reliance on the strength of arms; and these days arms 
include and must include bombs to be thrown from the heavens 
indiscriminately on innocent men and women and children leading 
to incalcluable loss of life and destruction of property. 
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We overlook that non-violence as a creed, like all other 
creeds, requires firmness of faith and strong determination on the 
part of its votaries. Ideologies which for the purposes of the 
advancement of mankind pin their faith, inter alia, in violence, 
prepare their adherents strenuously for and in use of violence in 
every conceivable manner. Similarly those who pin their faith 
in non-violence and non-cooperation have to train not only 
individuals but entire populations for the defence of the country 
through non-violence. Such training in non-violence and non- 
cooperation cannot be brought about overnight. It is bound to 
be a more lengthy process than training in violence. When I 
read of or myself indulge in exhortations to the youth of the 
country for military training. I sadly reflect how rapidly we are 
turning diametrically away from the path indicated by Tolstoy 
and Gandhiji for the salvation of mankind. 

In the context of modern developments and movements of 
public opinion in different countries we must carefully consider 
whether non-violence on the part of individuals can be of much 
avail unless and until it inspires actively-the behaviour of the 
masses in a national emergency, W riting in 1938 to Gandhiji, I 
ventured to suggest that there were/three basic assumptions 
underlying the whole doctrine of non-violence as a political 
weapon, both for seeking as well as defending national freedom, 
and I formulated them in the following manner : 

1. Complete unity of the peopole in their desire and 
demand for freedom : 

2. Complete appreciation and assimilation of the doctrine 
in all its implications by the people as a whole, with 

j consequent control over one's natural instincts for 
resort to violence either in revenge or as a measure of 
self-defence ; and (this is the most important of all 

3. Implicit belief that the sight of suffering on the part of 
multitudes of people will melt the heart of the 
aggressor and induce him to desist from his course of 
violence. 

Gandhiji dealt with the matter in an editorial in the 
1 Barman, dated 22nd October 1938, under the caption “What are 
Basic Assumptions' 1 . He thought that the first two assumptions 
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were not necessary, but the third one was. and agreed that 
there was no historical warrent for it, and "that’s why he claimed 
uniqueness for the experiment”, and then he used very significant, 
almost prophetic, language. He said : 

**1 hold that if we succeed with the English, with unadul¬ 
terated non-violent effort, we must succeed with the 
others ; or, which is the same thing as saying that if we 
achieve freedom with non-violence, we shall defend it 
also with the same weapon. If we have not achieved 
that faith, our non-violence is a mere expedient, it is 
alloy, not pure gold. In the first place we shall never 
achieve freedom with doubtful non-violence, and in the 
second, even if we do, we shall find ourselves wholly 
unprepared to defend the country against an aggressor 
If we have doubt about the final efficacy of non-violence, 
it would be far better for the Congress to revise its policy 
and invite the nation to a training in arms. A mass 
organisation like the Congress will be untrue to its charge 
if. not knowing its own mind, it misled the people into 
a false belief. It would be an act of cowardice. As I 
have said before, because we cease to pin our faith to 
non-violence, we do not necessarily become violent. We 
merely throw off the mask and be natural. It would be a 
perfectly dignified course to adopt. The lesson learnt 
during the past seventeen years will still not be thrown 
away.”* 

N. B, In formulating basic assumptions underlying the doctrine of 

Satyagraha, Gandhijt emphasised the subjective aspect more than the objective 

one. I wonder whether he would have Cared to restate them in different language 
today. This is how he then (in 1938) put them : 

"1, There must be common honesty among Satyagrahis, 

2. They must render heart discipline to their commander. There should 
be no mental reservation. 

3. They must be prepared to lose all. not merely their personal liberty, 
not merely their possessions, land, case etc., but also the liberty and 
possessions of their families, and they must be ready cheerfully to face 
bullets, bayonets, or even slow death by torture. 

+ They must not be violent in thought, word or deed towards the 
enemy or among themselves/’ 



Talk of a third world war is the topic of the hour, not as a 
remote contingency, but as a very near possibility ; and as ro how 
that third world war will be carried on we are not left in a state 
of doubt. Even in this seemingly petty affair of Korea, located! in 
a distant isolated comer of the globe, one heard demands for the 
use of atom bombs : and if, God forbid, a third world war does 
commence, pillars of fire will liter ally descend upon the earth and 
reduce large tracts of it to ashes. Against such an awful calamity 
it is not the atom bomb which will prove the shield of mankind, 
but it is the excellent doctrine of non-violence and non- 
cooperation and nothing else. Or it may be that, with the world 
being divided into so many isolated national groups, each claiming 
independent sovereignty of its own, thinking of non-violence 
is pure fantasy and a mere idle speculation. This noble doctrine 
will probably come into effective operation when, in fact and in 
truth, present nations of the world are able to establish one world 
government. For establishing that government mankind may 
have to pass through living fire and storms of devastation. But 
ultimately when chat stage is reached then we will also witness 
the banishment of the demon of vast standing armies, and military 
training in abominable weapons of human destruction; and 
Tolstoy's and Gandhiji’s dream will then be realised. 

Kailas Nath Katju 

Governor of fhtBtnfol 

September 26 t i960. 


CHAPTER I 


TOLSTOY AND GANDHJ 

I n any treatise on literature written in a European language, 
Tolstoy would be classed among the great writers and thinkers 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. But Gandhi, 
in spite of his being a prolific writer in Gujarati, Hindi and 
English, will be judged mainly as a Master Builder and leader of 
men of the firsr half nf the twentieth century, Tolstoy's Russia 
was as far removed from Gandhi's India as China from Peru, But 
by a strange coincidence of history the two great symbols of the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries would not only meet 
(if not physically, at least spiritually' on the platform of non¬ 
violence but would offer many striking parallelisms in their 
Thought and Action. Our humble Endeavour will be to follow, 
in broad sweep, the careers of these two Representatives of the 
East and the West, and to bring out the significance of their 
careers so as to help the future generations, confronting possibly 
the most dire consequences of Atomic warfare. Such an awful 
tragedy could not be averted, we know, by mere reading or 
criticising the thoughts of such personalities. But the gropings 
of a Gandhi and the spiritual conflicts of a Tolstoy may have 
some potent meaning for the coming generations. 

When Bonapartism was crushed with the collapse of 
Napoleon in 1315, Leo Tolstoy's father Nicholas had ^ retired 
after serving in the famous campaign which drove Napoleon 
out of Russia. Nicholas married a distant cousin of the 
celebrated poet Pushkin, while he was connected also with the 
dramatist Alexi Tolstoy. Thus Leo Tolstoy may be said to have 
inherited literary talents both from his maternal and paternal 
sides The mother died less than two years after Leo’s birth, 
and he was brought up under the care of his aunts but deprived 
_ f maternal love and affection from his infancy. Tolstoy was 
bom on August 38 [new style Sept. 9,) in 1828 ; and m 1837 the 
motherless child of nine lost his father also. The family moved 
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now and then between Moscow and their country home of 
Yasnaya Polyana. But in 1341 his father's sister, the only 
guardian left, removed the children to Kazan. 

Tolstoy showed very little promise in his school-days— 
like our two great Indians. Tagore and Gandhi. But he spent 
hours and hours over reading the Arabian Nigjd» through which 
he felt a special fascination for the Orient. Later on, revolutionary 
Rousseau became his idol; and after reading his books he felt 
“as if he had written them himself". 

At the age of sixteen be felt drawn towards the diplomatic 
career and decided to enter the Kazan University (1844) in the 
Faculty of Oriental languages. One should delve into the 
archives of that University to discover what languages of the 
Orient did Tolstoy learn in his youthful days. We know that 
Tolstoy mastered several European languages, although he did 
not care to prepare well for final examinations ; and he left the 
University after taking only a general Certificate of Law. He left 
Kazan in March, 1847 when the dormant revolutionary spirit of 
Europe was about to break out in the Revolution of 1843. But 
before that he had to spend some time in the public hospital of 
Kazan, where (as reported to me by his disciple and biographer 
Paul Birukov) Tolstoy exchanged ideas on Buddhism with a 
Buriyut Lama from Russian Mongolia \ This first personal touch 
with Buddhism, based on Ahim&ct (Non-violence), might have 
something to do with the later revolution in Tolstoy's thought, 
and the great attraction which Tolstoy and Gandhi felt towards 
each other. 

But meanwhile Europe was plunging into the path of 
violence and regional wars. The future Russian writer was an 
actual fighter in the Crimean war ; and in his youthful way he 
confessed that his ambition to wear St George's Military Cross 
was quite as strong as that to acquire literary fame ; But while 
his military career was mediocre. Tolstoy had already shot into 
fame by writing his superb impressions : Childhood, The Raid, 
Scvadopole and othet stones which brought him into the leading 
literary circles of Moscow and St. Petersburg. Specially the 
writer-group of the famous journal Contemporary, led by Turgenev 
(181f-83), Dostoievski (1821-81) and Nakrasov (1821-77) etc, 
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greeted Tolstoy as the rising star, Tolstoy resigned his military 
commission after three years' military service in the Caucasus and 
lived principally in Moscow for three winters (1857-59), India 
was then going through the blood-bath of the Mutiny' the first 
war of Indian Independence against British imperialism i; and 
though the independence movement was smothered by ruthless 
force, India's case was already being closely examined by Karl 
Marx and Other writers. Marxism, however, was far from being 
hardened then into a system ; and it was as little known in 
Tolstoy's Russia as in the land of Gandhi (born : Oct. 2,1869), 

By the spring of 1860 Tolstoy was working as a rural land¬ 
lord running his village school in Yasnaya Polyana and he dis¬ 
covered that manual labour could be one of the greatest satisfac¬ 
tions of existence. He got up one fine morning at 5 o'clock in 
order to direct the farm work himself ; towards evening he had 
found himself growing angry; but instead of giving way to his 
feelings he started to work at the manuring, side by tide 
with the peasants, mostly serfs, until he was in heavy sweat ; and 
he had not only thrown off his anger but had reached a stage m 
which “everything seemed good and he felt fond of everybody. 1 ' 

A new chapter in the history of Russia would be in¬ 
augurated in 1861 (when Rabindranath Tagore was born) by the 
Czar Liberator, Nicholas II who emancipated the serfs by a special 
edict. Tolstoy married on Sept. 23, 1862, published his fresh 
book C<mach in 1863 when his eldest son Serfy was born and 
in the atmosphere of his family happiness he began writing 
his epic novel War and Peace , covering the period of 1810-1820 
of European history, The book kept Tolstoy occupied for the 
next five years (1863-’68) ; and in 1869 (the year of birth of 
Gandhi) War and Peace appeared as the six-volume novel. It 
was considered to be the greatest novel of the epoch and Tolstoy 

the writer reached the zenith of his glory. 

The writing of a grand novel like TFhr and Peace must 
necessarily have exhausted Tolstoy ; and to regain his health he 
spent the summer of 1871 in Samara, where he literally entered 
into the life of the Central Asian peasants, the Bashkirs, with 
the same ease with which he had entered into the life of Cossacks 
in die Caucasus, He visited ag ; .in the Samara estate in 1873 
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when the failure of the harvest ias in India) was about to plunge 
the whole country into dire famine, Tolstoy promprly organised 
Famine Relief Funds and personally visited the most 
striken families. He participated in the Oriental life 
of the Bashkirs, with their veiled women, their flute-playing, 
folk-songs and dances. He came then to be deeply interested in 
education, specially that of the little children, and he worked 
for three years to bring out a Primer for leaching Russian in 
the quickest way. “Schools for children and school for the 
School Masters occupy him (Tolstoy) from morning till night” 
wrote Countess Tolstoy angrily in 1874. About this time 
Tolstoy began thinking in terms of Bread Labour, which attracted 
Gandhi so much towards the Russian sage. For we find Gandhi 
himself commenting on this aspect of Tolstoy's life in the 
following words; “The divine law, that man must earn his 
bread by labouring with his own hands was first stressed by a 
Russian writer named T, M. Bondaref.* Tolstoy advertised it 
and gave it wider publicity.” 

Meanwhile Tolstoy the writer was seeking a fresh theme 
for a new novel. He first took up Peter the Great and gave 
it up; and inspired by his favourite author Pushkin, he 
completed bis second big novel Anna A'arcnina which appeared 
in the Human Mesteager (1875-1877) ; and the journal gave the 
author 20,000 rubles which provoked Dostoievski (1821-1881) 
to write to his wife : “They hesitated about paying me 250 
rubles while they readily agreed to pay Tolstoy 500 per sheet. 
Yes, they undervalue me because I have to live by my work.” 

But, amidst this prosperity, life brought its hard testings 
and trials, His youngest son, Peter suddenly died in 1873 and 
his dear aunt Tatiana died in 187-1 and thus death became a 

* A Ruttfon pesuwt who wrote • book an ihe Law of Ubour. Tbtacry pmonaJly knew 
Bondarrf. and commented OH hii baofc which feferred Ed aj *0 by Gandhi while draining Bread 
Labour Btmdjref enquired from Siberia about (He angle tax and Tolstoy replied to him in IS97 
(Recollection! and Ewyt pp. : ‘‘Thou ahdt cat thy bead wit h ihe twtat of thy httmr* 

TJue is an tmmuPLbk Jaw, Jim m wanian obey the bw of ctuH-brtli (bough hbour-paLn, w run 
iJwuU obey the hard kw of kbour. Woman cannot liberate henelf hum W destiny. If the adopts 
a child not of her own, tbai child i-U hi a m ranger, uupite of all, and woman will be deprived of the 
joy? of Motherhood, The uim Law is applicable eo man’s Labour, If 4 man tin bead which be 
has nert earned he b deprived of the joy of Labour/ 1 

Quoled by 1 oLiioy in hia "La Pernce dc L'Hmrunile/’ 
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frequent visitor forcing on Tolstoy the introspection on life 
and its ultimate meaning. There was a sudden and significant 
turn towards the East; and this reorientation in his whole 
moral and spiritual outlook was attested by his Russian bio¬ 
grapher : “The only sincere approach to the fundamental problems 
of life was to be found in the philosophy of such sages as Socrates, 
Buddha, Solomon, and Schopenhauer," He began to visit 
monasteries, talk with the pilgrims and monks but could not 
shake off his inner conflict between Reason and Faith. 

He suddenly felt a revulsion to Art which he would 
condemn as “a beautiful lie," He threw aside his unfinished 
stories and novels and began, at the critical age of fifty swhen 
Hindu sages also advise us to quit home and retire to forest), 
the searching study of Christian religion and theology which 
kept him absorbed almost for a decade (1878-1888). In 1879 he 
completed his famous book My Confession followed by Criticism of 
dogmatic Theology, What I Believe and such works, which are 
burning documents of his spiritual conflicts and experiences. 
He came to consider the “organised ’’ Church as the greatest 
enemy of true Christianity, and found a profound human mean¬ 
ing in Christ's “Sermon on the Mount" where, among the five 
preachings, he laid special emphasis on “Do not resist evil by 
violence." Even in his youthful days Tolstoy detested violence, 
while writing his short stories during the Crimean war ; and he 
condemned capital punishment, even under martial law (vide : T 
Cannot be Silent). But in the very midst of his meditations on 
Non-violence, Czar Alexander II was murdered by the Nihilists, 
on the 1st of March. 1881. Among the conspirators was a 
woman, Sophie Perovskey and Tolstoy decided to write to the 
next Czar Alexander III, imploring him to pardon the culprits, 
,J I thought”, Tolstoy wrote to Birukov later on. "that it was 
not they who were to be executed but myself and that it was 
neither Alexander 111 nor the executers nor the judges who 
were making plans for their death, but that it was I myself who 
was killing them." 

Naturally enough both the Russian State and the Church 
began to impose rigid censorship on Tolstoy's writings. But 
the more his writings were suppressed the more widely read 
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they became, through translations, in different languages of 
the world. 

Gradually Tolstoy began to discover how, while a few 
like us were enjoying the luxuries of life, thousands of human 
beings were condemned by the present system of our economy, 
political and social, to live without any hope of escape from 
filth and destitution. Tolstoy cried out in agony ; “It is a 

crime committed not once but constantly.I with my luxury 

not only tolerate but share in it,” These burning thoughts were 
expressed through his work What then must ire do ? which he 
completed in 1836, 

Tolstoy, who keenly, appreciated Dickens's humanitarian 
novels now shosved that he was influenced also by John Ruskin 
who published in 1860 his famous book Unto this Last (which 
Gandhi would translate later on). Tolstoy, like Ruskin, con¬ 
demned the pseudo-science of Political Economy and proclaimed 
that there existed only one true science which concerned the 
welfare and destiny of all men (which Gandhi, in translating 
Ruskin, would name Sarvodaya). “This science was taught by such 
men as Confucius, Buddha, Moses, Socrates and Mohammad," 
From this catalogue of great men we can easily guess that Tolstoy 
while approaching his sixtieth year, was studying directly and 
with special interest the thoughts of Oriental seers and sages. 

Already in 1887 an article on Tolstoy, by George Ken non, 
appeared in the British Journal Century ; after reading it Ru&kin 
observed that ‘the story of Count Tolstoy is the noblest thing 
I ever read' ; and Ruskin lamented that he had not renounced hi* 
poaetewm fcf. Gandhi’s adaptation of the Jaina doctrine of 
aparigraha or non-possession), Ruskin retired from Oxford (1884) 
after an attack of some brain disease, but continued his interest in 
a ‘new social utopia'. He published his autobiographical fragment 
Praetcrita (1885), spent his whole paternal legacy of £200,000 on 
social welfare and lived on his books fetching £4,000 a year. 

In fact Tolstoy the great writer got transformed into the 
Practical Philosopher; and naturally his wife and family got 
terribly worried, The tragic conflict between Tolstoy and his 
family continued till his death. Philosopher Tolstoy wrote at 
this time the most significant essay On life (1887) generally 
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ignored by his European admirers ; but it was keenly appreciated 
by his country-woman, the famous Madame Blavatsky, the 
founder of the Theosophical movement in India. She wrote 
in its Organ Lucifer that On Life may be called the "the treatise 

on the alchemy of the soul..it is the gradual transmutation of 

the baser metals—into gold and silver or the philosopher’s stone”. 

While Tolstoy in his sixtieth year was thus taking his 
final plunge into Immensity, M. K. Gandhi, a young man of 
twenty, was about to sail (Sept. 4, 1888) for England—the land 
of John Ruskin (1819-19001 and his contemporaries. At the 
age of 20, Ruskin won the Newdigate Prize (1839) for a poem on 
Salsette and Elcphanla and continued writing for about 50 years 
on Art, Economics and Morals. In July 1857 he dilated on 
The Moral and Social Uses of Art in his Manchester lectures and 
wrote his Joy for Ever, He completed his Modern Painters (I860) 
and devoted *10 years of his life (from 40 to 80) to the elucidation 
of the educational, artistic, industrial, social and moral problems 
thus starting a real Working men's college with F D. Maurice 
and T. Hughes. In 1869 (at 50) Ruskin started work as the Slade 
Professor of Art and finally resigned in 1884. 

In the years of 1855-1860 when Tolstoy was just’-becoming 
famous as a brilliant story-writer, Ruskin was passing through 
a moral crisis. John Stuart Mill had published his Political 
Economy and Ruskin began writing a series of articles published 
in the Com kill Magazine, then edited by the Calcutta-born British 
novelist— W. M. Thackeray. There Ruskin denounced the 
dogmas of Political Economy so strongly that the Magazine 
refused to print them any further: so the four essays were 
published in 1862 under the title Unto this Last which Gandhi 
read in 1904 and adapted it into Gujarati about fifty years after. 
This work, together with his Time and Tide (*25 letters to a 
workman) and Mnncra Puleeris showed the development of 
Rusk in's socialistic ideas about the same time when Tolstoy was 
writing his novel JJar and Peace, which appeared in 1869. 

As a result of the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century, the European ( Nations not only exploited the dormant 
resources and latent powers of Nature but, in their eagerness 
to secure dominant position in competitive market, were exploit- 
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ing the backward human races to serve their industrial plants 
and business machinery, The iniquity and sordidness of those 
aspects of Political Economy shocked Ruskin profoundly and, in 
Vnlo thi* irto'/, he exposed the evil, to warn the future genera* 
tion, through the four essays : (I) The roots of honour , (2) The 
veim of weal! hi (3) Qni Judkatu Terr am and (4) Ad Valorem. 

Why the public of Great Britain were so suspicious of 
Rusktn’s thoughts, as to force the editor of a Journal to stop 
their publication, can partially be understood ; for, along with 
Karl Marx (J818-1883), the author of Da# /Capital, Ruskin (1819- 
1900) also upheld the cause of Labour and was one of the early 
critics of the vices of Colonialism and Capitalism, In 1887 Ruskin 
reading the article on Tolstoy lamented that he had not renounced 
his possessions. Tolstoy's progress along that path was also very 
painful; and Gandhi, as we know, made that supreme sacrifice 
of totally abjuring personal property before plunging into his 
forty years' non-violent war for the emancipation of the shackled 
and exploited humanity. 

In 1881, Tolstoy, while visiting the Optin Monastery was 
interested to observe that the monks moved, ploughed and were 
engaged with all manner of “obediences”. He began feeling 
aversion to the selfish misuse of money ; and instead of using 
the train Tolstoy would sometime tramp (and here also Tolstoy 
resembled Gandhh 130 miles from Moscow to Yasnaya Polyana, 
sleeping in any hovel on the way. His viliage home became 
a place of pilgrimage. He began reading the works of Pacifists 
like W. L. Garrison (U.S.A.1 and M. Ballou (France). He gave 
up drinking wine, eating meat and using tobacco. Two of his 
daughters tried to live after their father's principles. But 
Countess Tolstoy became hostile to this new way of life. This 
was the time when Tolstoy met some of his devoted disciples 
and colleagues : U) Golden Weiser, a young pianist who had 
accompanied Chaliapin, when he sang, at a Concert, at the 
Moscow house of Tolstoy, (2) V, G. Chertkov who soon became 
Tolstoy's closest friend and who introduced to him Paul I. Birukov, 
who became later on Tolstoy's authorised Russian biographer ; 
(3) Aylmer Maude who met Tolstoy in 1888 and with his 
Russian wife, Louise Maude, devoted the test of his life to 
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the translation of Tolstoy’s works into English and helping 
the Russian Pacifists, the Dukhobors, to emigrate to Canada. 

Tolstoyan Colony was established in England at Purlcigh 
and in other places; just as the Tolstoy Farm would be established 
by Gandhi in South Africa in 1910. One of his best short 
stones The Death of lean fly eh (1886 \ profoundly moved Gandhi 
who read the bulk of Tolstoy’s works in 1893 as attested by 
Rev. Josseph J. Doke of South Africa. A profound spirit of 
Buddhistic aversion to the cheap joys of life, was reflected in 
Tolstoy’s writings of this period ; The Poirer of D&Jeness (played 
first in Paris. 1888), the Krcidzer Sonata, and The Devil (1889). 
Tolstoy partially repudiated the copyright of his works which led 
to quarrels in his family over the division of property. To add 
to his troubles Tolstoy was denounced as anti-Christ by the 
orthodox Greek Church. In 1894, while writing on Russian 
famine, he wrote to his cousin Alexandra ; "Longer I live, 
nearer I approach death, the more convinced I am that we are 
utterly wrong to live in wealth." Tolstoy had already denounced 
the use of narcotic and meat-eating ; and finished his memorable 
book The Kingdom of God i* within you ( 1893 ) which was 
published when Gandhi, after his return from England, was sailing 
away to South Africa : and when Sri Aurobindo was returning 
from England to India, and Swami Vivekananda was sailing 
away to U.S.A. to preach Cosmic Unity ot Vedanta at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 

Whether Gandhi heard of any of these writings when he 
was in England, we ate not sure; but the thoughts of Ruskin and 
Tolstoy found the most fertile field in Gandhi’s brain. 

There would be a crisis in Tolstoy's life when he decided to 
leave home to avoid friction. Nicholas II ascended the throne 
in 1895 when fresh problems cropped up with the new order of 
Russian Pacifists, the Dukhobors, who, like the Quakers, declared 
that when the demands of the Government authorities conflicted 
with their conscience, they would not consider those orders 
as binding upon them. Police persecution was ruthless and even 
Tolstoy’s friends like Chertkov and Birukov were banished. In 
1895 Tolstoy began his last great novel SeturreeHon which was 
completed in 1899 in his 71st year, and was published in 1900. 
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In Resurrection we find the last of Tolstoy's magnificent self- 
portraits. In 19'' L appeared his last Oriental story Hadji Murad. 

He received, as a present from a Hindu admirer, "an 
exquisite book of Hindu wisdom— Raja- Yoga or Conquering 
internal nature” (, Published New York 1896 ), by Swami 
Vivekananda. who as we know, passed away in 1902. This book, 
according to Tolstoy's Russian biographer, exerted a considerable 
influence upon his thought. Tolstoy was actually practising like 
a yogi, to discover new method) of self-conquest with a view to 
attaining the higher state of consciousness. 

As early as October 14, 1897, Tolstoy, approaching 70, 
recorded : "I felt God clearly for the first time ,, . I knew that He 
existed and that I existed in Him. that outside that there is nothing. 
I was in Him a limited being in the Illimitable, He in me the 
Illimitable within the limited ” Thus Tolstoy had almost turned 
a Vedantist l No wonder then that, in 1901, the Most Holy Synod 
of the Russo-Greek orthodox Church excommunicated Tolstoy 
who replied to the Synod in the most dignified way. Tolstoy fell 
seriously ill in 1902 and the Holy Church tried to reclaim his soul; 
but he remained firm in his conviction. His strong article, Tcannot 
le Silent, led to the arrest of the editor and several newspapers 
were fined ( July, 1908 ). This was the time when Lenin went in 
exile and Gandhi was planning to build up the Tolstoy Farm near 
Johannesburg, probably knowing that Tolstoy was reaching his 
eightieth year ( August/Sep. 1908 ), Respectful homages and 
felicitations reached Tolstoy from Romain Rolland. Bernard 
Shaw, Masaryk and M. K. Gandhi. Tolstoy delivered an 
important message on World Peace to the Swedish Peace 
Congress of 1909. 

Painful tussle with his wife and other members of family, 
as a result of his signing a new Will, led to the final threat of 
the Countess to commit suicide. Tolstoy, finding the situation 
intolerable, left home, fell ill on the way and died in his 82nd 
year (Nov. 1910), apparently like a Buddhist'homeless one’or 
Anagarika. 

The 40rh Anniversary of Tolstoy’s death was celebrated 
(Nov. 1950) in Russia and Prof. Popov, Director of the Yasnaya 
Polyana Museum, famous as the best depository of Toldoyana, 
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contacted in Russia out friend Iqbal Singh who gave a reliable 
account (March 14, 1950) in The UMmtkan Standard 

The <friv<2 to Tolstoy’s house was through an avenue of nr 
trees, the famous Proved which is described in War and Feme. 
On the right is the pond where the Countess, m one of her is 
of depression, tried to drown herself. Prof. Popov showed him 
a portrait of Tolstoy by the painter Ripm showing the Russian 
Saga bare-footed. which portrait was rarely exhibited m public l 
then he showed him through the two Museums. The one m 
the main Tolstoy House, preserved exactly as it was during Ws 
life-time and the second one is in a smaller building which 
contains his valuable literary remains : Manuscripts, Fust editions. 
Translations, Illustrations etc. Luckily, most of the books had 
been evacuated before the Nsais occupied, burnt the furmture 

as firewood and set fire to two of the rooms: after .her retreat 

the local people saved the house from being totally gutted. 

Tbis was the bouse from which Tolstoy departed foe the 
last time one night, sorely sick in mind and body, without letting 
anybody know about his departure. So agitated was Tolstoy 
lest he' should be overtaken by his family patty that lie could 
not sleep and coused his daughter Alexandra a, 4 a. m. m order 
to catch the first train to Rostov-on-Don. On the 1st of 
November (1910) in the train his doctor found Tolstoys 
temperature 104° ; so he brought him down a. the“"y v£.ge 

station Astapovo. Meanwhile the Countess with four children 

arrived His old friend Chertkov sat at his bed-side and read out 
to Tolscov “extracts from A Circle <./ Heading from the religious 
Scriptures of the World". On November 5 <19101 Tolstoy could 
hardly speak and spoke practically his last words to hi, sonSergy . 

. V ru t h .1 love much.How are they ? 

Tolstoy was buried at Yasnaya Polyana two days after his 
death but the Most Holy Synod which had excommunicated him 
forbade all Memorial Services. Throughout Russia however, it was 
a day of public mourning. The Si. Petersburg ( now Leningrad ) 
University suspended lectures; all Theatres were dosed, the Cxar, 
“ht Duma and the Council of State sent official messages o 
condolence. There was no religious service but two choirs of 
students sang a chorale. Tolstoys last resting phee was a 
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secluded glade that he had chosen long before, It was the place 
where, over three quarters of a century ago, Nicholas Leo Tolstoy 
had buried the green twig, upon which was written "The Secret 
that would bring happiness to all Mankind." 

Mr. Iqbal Singh had the privilege of being accompanied by 
Mr. Bulgakov, Tolstoy's Secretary during the last few years of 
his life. He was deeply interested in India and spoke of his 
tneeting with Tagore when he visited U. S. S. R. in 1930 (vide ; 
Rumor Chiihx). 

En the Encyclopaedic dictionary in the room one finds 
Tolstoy s manuscript notes on articles dealing with Confucius, 
Laotze, the Quorim and Karl Marx. 

The Soviet Academy of Sciences has preserved admirably 
everything connected with the life and work of Tolstoy. 

.. Tlie divi£io » of world is lamentable with an 

iron curtain in between ; yet we hope that, with the re-establish- 
ment of Peace so passionately sought by Tolstoy and Gandhi 
more revealing documents, relating to the spiritual collaboration 
or Last and West, may yet be discovered in the U* S, S. R + 


THE SWEDISH PEACE CONGRESS (1909) 

.. What for™ the lift of men will take if they repudiate murder, we do 

"V“ /T!* ' ,° ,ie « U more natural for men 

to be guidca ffcy the reason and conscience with ofoch t her are en fold than to 

T imi: j! 7 1 ’ T T° P Wh ° aTTanSe ^ ofesaie m " d ™; and that therefore 
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GANDHI AND TOLSTOY 


Born in 1869, Gandhi’s early education was perfunctory as 
it was habitual in every Indian school, from which our students 
• matriculate. He literally educated himself ever since his contact 
with serious students and teachers in England. That he tried 
to learn dancing, French, elocution and the art of dressing has 
been mentioned in many of his Lives ; but one should remember 
that a serious youth like Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi could 
not have missed any opportunity of learning in those highly 
receptive days. In the nineties of the last century (1889-1891) 
when Gandhi was studying Law and general subjects, he 
cultivated relations with a serious group of Britishers who were 
cranky to the extent of being 'vegetarian' Englishmen discarding 
the beef-Steak ! He purchased, for a shilling, Salt’s Plea for 
Vegetarianism, and Howard Williams’ The Ethics of Diet which was 
translated into Russian with Tolstoy’s Preface, He was also in 
dose touch with the Theosophists who drew his attention to the 
beautiful English translation of the Gila by Sir Edwin Arnold 
(whose Light of Asia also reached him) which till then be did 
not read in Sanskrit. 

Gandhi the future journalist was already training himself : 
“I always glanced over The Daily News. The Daily Telegraph and 
the Pall Mali Gczeifa." He had the privilege of being introduced 
not only to Madame Blavatsky (whose Key fa Theosophy he 
read) but also to Bernard Shaw's friend Mrs. Annie Besant, who, 
as Gandhi recorded in his Aido-biography, “had just then joined 
the Theosophical Society”. "The Key fa Theosophy". Gandhi 
continues, “stimulated in ine the desire to read books on Hinduism 
and dis-abused roe of the notion fostered by the missonaries 
that Hinduism was rife with superstition”. He also read 
Mrs, Besant’s Hoe? 1 became Theosophist. We should note Gandhi's 
own words: “My young mind tried to unify the teaching of 
the GUa, the Light of jlsta and the Sermon on the Mount... I 
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read the chapter on the Hero as a Prophet (Mohammad) and 
learnt of the Prophet's greatness and bravery and austere living". 

Thus Gandhi shows remarkable affinity with Tolstoy in 
the urge to study sympathetically and intensively different 
religions of the World which was also the master passion and 
pre-occupation of Tolstoy from 1S90 to 1910. Gandhi may have 
studied some writings of Tolstoy in England. 

Another similarity became manifest accidentally when 
Gandhi named Tolstoy for the first time in his Auto-biography 
that the great Russian artist was the chief among those, who 
disparaged the Eiffel Tower of Paris, which Gandhi (and Tagore 
also) visited in 1890 during the great Trocadero Exhibition 
held there. 

This Tower, Tolstoy said, was a monument of men's folly, 
not of wisdom. Tobacco, he argued, was the worst of all 
intoxicants in asmuchas a man addicted to it was tempted to 
commit crimes which a drunkard never dared to do; liquor 
made a man mad, but tobacco clouded his intellect and made him 
build castles in the air. The Eiffel Tower was one of the 
creations of a man under such influence. There is no art about 
the Eiffel Tower, In no way can it be said to have contributed 
to the real beauty of the Exhibition, Men flocked to see it and 
ascended it as it was a novelty and of unique dimensions. It 
was the toy of the Exhibition. So long we are children we are 
attracted by toys, and the Tower was a good demonstration of 
the fact that we are all children attracted by trinkets. That may 
be claimed to be the purpose served by the Eiffel Tower. 

Thus as early as 1890 Gandhi, a young student, not only- 
heard of Tolstoy but actually began to keep in touch with his 
thoughts and actions and his crusade a gains tall intoxicants. 
Tolstoy wrote a Preface to a book on Drunkenness by Dr. P. S, 
AJexeyev (brother-in law of Aylmer Maude); we notice Tolstoy 
(like Gandhi later on) championing the humbler arts of the 
common people and condemning the cruder art of the machine 
age taking shape in the Eiffel Tower. 

Tolstoy’s challenging book What u Art was published in 
1898 when Gandhi was well-established in South Africa after 
organising the Natal Indian Congress (1894), 
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Tolstoy was partially indebted to John Ruskin (1819-190Q) 
for many of Iiis ideas on socio-economic reconstruction. Ruskin, 
who also influenced Gandhi profoundly* opened his career as the 
famous author of The Modem Painter* i 1843 onwards). Rusk in 
married in 1848 but his wife left him in 1851. In 1857 he 
delivered his Manchester Jeetutesand boldly discussed “the moral 
and social uses of art”. These lectures in a way seemed to be 
an anticipation of Tolstoy's radical essays on Art, winch he began 
publishing with On Truth in AH in 1887, During the last 40 years 
of his life (I860-19001 Ruskin wrote more than fifty works on 
social, industrial, educational and moral problems denouncing 
the dogmas of the newly founded science (so-called) of political 
economy. Before Marxism, Ruskin planned the development of 
modern industry on socialistic lines ; and his writings produced a 
profound impression on Tolstoy, When a British writer published 
an article on Tolstoy in England, Ruskin expressed his profound 
admiration for his Russian contemporary in the field of social 
justice in that capitalistic Machine age. 

When Gandhi was a student in England, Ruskin and 
Tolstoy had become venerable legends and he must have delved 
into their writings or read about their radical doctrines before 
sailing away from England (12th June. 1891). 

No doubt Gandhi was specialising in Law and studying 
Latin and French, but he must have read a lot of the progressive 
thinkers of those days. In the very opening Chapter of his 
Autobiography —Part LI, Gandhi concludes with the very 
characteristic sentence ; "Three Modems have left a deep 
impress on my life, and captivated me ; Ravchandbhai by his 
living contact; Tolstoy by bis book, The Kingdom of God i* 
within you ; and Ruskin by his Unto thU la*l" 

Gandhi placed Ruskin third in bis list because, as we know 
from his writing, it was as late as 1904 that his friend Mr. Henry 
L. Polak placed Unto this Lad in his hand and after reading it he 
was so profoundly moved that he adapted it into Gujarati. A 
French commentator on Gandhi's letters to Tolstoy recently 
expressed his opinion that Gandhi made bis first contact with 
Tolstoy’s writing as early as 1893-94, i. e. in liis first year in 
South Africa, where he as we know, continued his passionate 
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studies of the acute social problems of the day* H© studied fas 
Rev. Dokc reported! about 80 books including Tolstoy's works, 
and Max Muller's Six Syttrm* of JTw fn Philosophy. 

Gandhi was called primarily to work amongst rhe 
indentured Indian workers who were divided in three classes— 
Hindus, Muslims and Christian. Naturally therefore, he would 
find tolerance of the Tolstoyan type and sympathetic study of 
other religions very necessary and congenial to him. 

On his very first day in Pretoria in 1393, Gandhi made a 
characteristic statement while interviewing Mr. A, W, Baker, 
one of the Directors of the South Africa (jeneral Mission : I 
am a Hindu by birth. And yet 1 do not know much of 
Hinduism, and 1 know less of other religions. In fact, I do not 
know where lam, and what is and what should be my belief. 
I intend to make a careful study of my own religion and, as far 

as I can, of other religions as well." 

Among other Christian contacts, we find Mr Coates a 
Quaker believing in total abolition of war. In 1893, Gandhi 
was reading Butler' .lualogy, Parkers Commentary and such other 
Christian books. Although Liis friend Mr. Coates was pained to 
discover that Barrister Gandhi still wore a I aiahnava necklace 
of JVfosi-beads which he thought to be a superstition and wanted 
to break it ; Gandhi however refused to do so as it was a sacred 
gift from his loving mother. 

In his first public address in Pretoria Gandhi appealed to 
all the Indians to be brothers and to forget “all distinctions such 
as Hindu, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, Madrasis, 
Punjabis, Sindhis, Kachchhis, Surtts and so on.” 

After attending the Protestant Christian Convention at 
Wellington, as described in the section on 'religious ferment', 
Gandhi began systematic study of comparative religion : Sale’s 
translation of the Qnoran and other books on Islam, The 1Veto 
Interpretation of the Bible and such other books on progressive 
Christianity, as also Haribbadra Suri’s Sadhtirdarskana Sumach- 
chutja as well as Yogavmidhtt and other Hindu philosophical texts 
sent by his spiritual guide Raychandbhai. 

Casually Gandhi records in this connexion : "Tolstoy's 
Kingdom of God is within you overwhelmed me. It left an 
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abiding impression on me. Before the independent thinking, 
profound morality, and the truthfulness of this book, all the 
books given me by Mr, Coates seemed to pale into insignificance. 
This was the spiritual attitude and equipment of Gandhi, a young 
man of 25 (1893-94), Thence he will go a long way into the path 
of reconciliation and harmony of faiths. Tolstoy was then a 
venerable old man of 66 ; he published ids essay Thu Kingdom of 
God ia wUhin yon in 1893 and his second essay ChrUianiltf and 
Patriotism in 1894, which almost simultaneously reached Gandhi 
and created a profound impression on him. Whether Gandhi 
plunged deeper into the study of Tolstoy the man and the artist, 
we are not sure ; but it is noteworthy that long before his lF«r 
and Peace, Tolstoy pronounced his disapproval of war, expressed 
in his stories : The Said and Sevastopol Between 1878 and 1884 
when Tolstoy devoted himself to the critical study of religions, 
he was deeply impressed by the motto of Christ '‘Resist not him 
that is Evil.' Tolstoy exhorted : “take away the Church, the 
traditions, the Bible and even Christ himself; the ultimate fact of 
man's knowledge of goodness that is of God, directly through 
reason and conscience, will be as clear and certain as ever and it 
will be seen that we are dealing with truth* that can never perish 

_truths humanity can never afford to part with' 1 . Thus, 'Resist 

not evil', 'Truth' and ‘Non-violence’ entered permanently into the 
vocabulary of Gandhi-literature. In his Christianity and Pah biUm 
Tolstoy the Pacifist criticised with moral indignation the secret 
preparation for war that was going on and which, twenty years 
after, broke out in the first World War -1914) which he did not 
live to see. His contemporaries neglected his warnings* but his 
vision of what was coming was clearer and truer than that of the 
so-called practical men of the world, who despised Tolstoy as a 
visionary. We cannot but entertain the highest regards, as Gandhi 
expressed, for the venerable Russian sage who, in the sunset of his 
life, stood alone and erect like the lofty Himalayan peak ; against 
him were the Church, the State, the censors, the militarists, the 
patriots and even several members of his own family including his 
wife, as his biographer Mr. A. Maude very appropriately observed, 
' On the 22nd of May, 1894 Gandhi, as secretary, laid the 
foundation of the Natal Indian Congress; he was in charge of 
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the Propaganda Department also and published two of bis early 
pamphlets . .In Appeal to every Briton in South Africa, and I he 
Indian Franchise—an appeal wherein he tackled two of the most 
explosive problems of the epoch—Colour Bar and Political 
Discrimination, still convulsing the whole of Africa. 

Gandhi's favourite subject, the comparative study of 
religion, he pursued with utmost zeal amidst his political and pro¬ 
fessional preoccupations. He read poet Narmada Shankars 
Dharma FiVAttr, the Upanhshath translated by the Theosophical 
Society, Max Mullet’s Fa-!la, » hai can it teach tit t Irving's Life of 
Mahomet and also 77 k? Sayings of Zarathuslra, 

“I made too an intensive study of Tolstoy's books ; The 
Gotpel In brief, Whal to do ? and such other books made a deep 
impression on me. I began to realize more and more the infinite 
possibilities of universal love," said Gandhi. 

He was re-reading also Arnold's Light of Ana and observed, 
while comparing the life of Jesus with that of Buddha—‘Look 
at Gautama's compassion ! It was not confined to mankind, it 
was extended to all living beings'. Here we find a clear affirmation 
of the principles of Saiiii&u* and Va.it hit aoistti inherited by Gandhi 
from his ancestors, 

In 1896 Gandhi sailed for home in the s.s Fongola where he 
spent full 24 days * and those restful Jays he utilized in acquiring 
Tamil through a Self-Teacher and Urdu with the help of a Munthi 
from the deck passengers. The idea was to come into closet 
contact with the Muslims, the Dmvidians and such communities 
remote from him by race. language and religion. After that 
pleasant voyage Gandhi landed at Calcutta admiring the beauty 
of the Bhagirathi, our Ganga or the river Hooghly ; but he soon 
left for Bombay where he made effective propaganda for the 
Indians in South Africa just as lie made in Calcutta which he 
revisited as a delegate to the Indian National Congress (1901). 

Returning to Durban (January, 1897) Gandhi and his family 
had to face the awful trial of savage race-hatred concentrated 
upon him by the fanatical Whites to whom the favourite tune 
was : 

‘Hang old Gandhi 
On the sour apple tree" 
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Gandhi was yet very far from being oJd because he was not 
then even thirty. Strangely enough, at this rather early age, 
he appeared to be preoccupied with the problem of StoJundckaTya, 
or physical abstinence not only for the unmarried but even for 
the married persons. "What then”, he asked himself, "should 
be my relation with my wife ? Did my faithfulness consist in 
making my wife the instrument of my lust ? So long as l was 
the slave of lust, my faithfulness was worth nothing. To be fair 
to my wife, I must say that she was never the temptress. It 
was therefore the easiest thing for me to take the vow of 
Jirahmacharya, if only I willed it. It was my weak will or lustful 
attachment that was the obstacle." 

Gandhi records that even during his days in England he 
had read something about Dr. Alim son's birth-control propaganda 
which he referred to in his chapter on vegetarianism. After 
almost a decade of physical and spiritual tussle with himself, 
Gandhi took his final resolution of total abstinence whan 
he had to lead the Indian Ambulance Corps, attached to Natal 
Forces, mobilised to suppress the Zulu Rebellion (1906). "During 
the difficult marches”, Gandhi records, “that had then to be 
performed, the idea flashed upon me that, if 1 wanted to devote 
myself to the service of the community in this manner, I must 
relinquish the desire for children and wealth and live the life of 
a vajtaprastha —of one retired from household cares." 

Tolstoy, the passionate sage, also passed through similar 
crisis, as we know from his intimate Diary, which possibly might 
have indirectly influenced Gandhi in his attitude towards 
women and sexual life. 

The inner struggles of Gandhi, during the days of Boer war 
and after has been narrated by him in his Saiyagraha in South 
Africa . In spite of his personal sympathies for the Boers, Gandhi 
was driven to co-operate with the British in that war. To what 
extent Gandhi could then be called a pacifist, from the Quaker 
point of view, is open to discussion, as we noted later in his 
correspondence with Romain Rolland, 

In the terrible famine, in India, of 1697-1899, the 
Indians in South Africa, under Gandhi's Leadership, contributed 
generously to the Indian Relief Fund. 
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In this connection it should be noted that Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda also opened then the Famine and Plague relief work after 
establishing the Ramkrishna Mission in Belur 11897) and his 
Anglo-Irish disciple Margaret Noble or Sister Nivedita helped him 
in the Plague relief work. Gandhi adored Vivekananda and tried 
to meet him during the Calcutta Congress (1901). But the Swami 
was seriously ill and died prematurely in 1902. God is the 
starving Poor,—(Daridra-Narayan) significantly pronounced Swami 
Vivekananda who attracted Tolstoy and profoundly roused 
Gandhi and many other Indian leaders also. 

Completing bis thirtieth year in 1899, Gandhi returned to 
India via Mauritius. The Indian National Congress met in 
Calcutta (1901) under the Presidentship of Dinshaw Wacha. 
From Bombay Gandhi travelled in the same train with 
Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta. His first experience of the Congress 
and his contact with the senior leaders have been narrated by 
him ; but the most important event was his close contact wirh 
G. K. Gokhalc in whose company he spent full one month. It was 
Gokhale who not only took up the case of the Indians in South 
Africa but even, in his failing health, he paid a visit to South 
Africa in 1912 as Gandhi's guest. At the end of the Boer war, 
when Mr. Chamberlain came to South Africa to win the hearts of 
the Englishmen and the vanquished Boers, Gandhi was requested 
to lead a deputation of the Indians and to submit a memorial to 
Mr. Chamberlain (1902). 

Gandhi's own words are worth quoting : "The facts that 
Mr. Chamberlain refused to see me and that the officials insulted 
me are nothing before the humiliation of the whole community. 
It will become impossible to put up with the veritable dog's life 
that we shall be expected to live," 

Gandhi decided to open his office at Johannesburg and got 
himself enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court. He was in 
fact getting ready for the supreme sacrifice and was preparing 
himself by study, introspection and sacrifice. This was the year, 
1903 when Gandhi completed full ten years of his active relations 
with South Africa. Swami Vivekananda quitted this world in 
1902 and Gandhi began reading his Haja Yoga which Tolstoy 
also keenly appreciated. 
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Gandhi formed a Seekers* Club and began studying closely 
the Bkagavad Oita. He was living a life as simple as possible, 
making experiments in dietetics and publishings series of Gujarati 
articles, in his Indian Opinion, which were published later on as 
A Guide to Health, 

While Gandhi was practising in Durban he used to entertain, 
as his guest, not only Indians high and low, including the 
Fvnchama* (Untouchables), but he had also some English friends 
living with him. In 1903 Sj. Madanjit started the Indian 
Opinion with Mansukhlal Nazar as the first Editor, but Gandhi 
had to bear the brunt of the work. 

Articles in this polyglot Weekly were published in four 
languages : Gujarati, Hindi, Tamil and English. Gandhi had to 
pay £75 per month and sometimes mote for this paper. For full 
ten years (1904-19145, excepting the intervals of his enforced 
imprisonment, there was hardly any issue of Indian Opinion 
without an article of Gandhi, and he worked with the sole aim 
of making journalism the instrument of service. But the paper 
meant a serious financial drain involving as much as £1600. 
Meanwhile Plague broke out and Gandhi came into friendly 
relations with other groups, through the common object of social 
service—with Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. L. Polak and Rev. Joseph 
J. Doke who wrote one of his early biographies. 

Gandhi met Mr. Polak in a vegetarian restaurant and Pokk 
then was the Sub-editor of The Critic. At the time of a real 
crisis of the Indian Opinion Gandhi took Mr. Polak into full 
confidence : and when he was leaving for Natal (1904) Polak put 
into his hand Ruskins Unto this Last, a book which acted as a 
‘Magic Spell'to him. About this book Gandhi remarks: This 
was the fitst book of Ruskin I have ever read .... it brought 
about an instantaneous and practical transformation in my hfe . . . 

I translated it later into Gujarati entitling it Sarvoduya (the 
welfare of all), The teachings of Unto this Last I understood to be ; 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the 

good of all. 

2 That a lawyer's work has the same value as the barber s, 
inasmuch as all have the same right of earning their 
livelihood from their work. 
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3. That a life of labour, he, the life of the tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman, is the life worth living. 

The first of these I knew. The second l had dimly realized. 
The third had never occurred to me. Unto this Last made it as 
dear as daylight for me that the second and the third were 
contained in the first, I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce 
these principles to practice." 

Fourteen miles away from Durban and about two miles 
from the Railway Station, Gandhi built up his Phoenix Settlement, 
which was started in 1904 and from where Indian Opinion was 
published. His own relatives Chhaganlal Gandhi and Maganlal 
Gandhi with Mr, West and Mr, Rustomji built up □ colony which 
was joined later on by Mr. and Mrs, Polak, Gandhi invited 
Mr. Polak to come and stay with him and they began to live 
together like “blond brothers”. 

In the Zulu Rebellion fin 1906 when the Calcutta Congress 
under the Presidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji passed a Resolution 
on Swaraj or self-government), Gandhi was organising a 
Volunteer Defence Force and he was appointed by the Chief 
Medical Officer to the temporary rank of Sergeant Major. Some 
of the White Commanding Officers, who bitterly opposed him in 
1896. now specially called and thanked him. 

The year of 1906 was also famous because Gandhi, who had 
been observing Erahtamcharya from 1900 now sealed it with a vow 
in the middle of 1906. This was the discipline of self-purification 
as preliminary to his epoch-making spiritual adventure of 
Salyagraha. Before even the name was invented the principle was 
already being applied by Gandhi and Ills associates ; and even in 
their Gujarati articles the writers used the English phrase Passive 
Resistance as a synonym of Satyatjraha. His European critics 
and opponents harassed him by saying that Passive Resistance is 
only another form of hatred, that it is a weapon of the weak, 
and that it may finally explode into violence. So Gandhi 
announced a Prize, through Indian Opinion, for a suitable Indian 
word. Maganlal Gandhi coined the word Sodagroha or Truth- 
firmness, "But". Gandhi says, “in order to make it clearer I 
change the word to ScUyagraha .The history of this struggle 
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is, for ail practical purposes, a history of the remainder of tny 
life_1c was literally true from 1908 to 1948. 

The first formal application of the principle of Satyagraha 
was discussed in a public meeting on the 11th of September, 1906. 
A full account of the birth of Salyarayha was given by Gandhi 
himself in the 12th Chapter of his book Satyagtaha hi South 
Africa, He has discussed therein the question of the origin of 
the idea of Passive Resistance through the activities of the Quakers, 
the Nonconformists, the Unitarians, the Suffragettes etc. In many 
such cases Gandhi detected deviations from strict non-violence. 
Only in the case of Christ he accepted his resistance to be the 
purest form of Satyagraha 'whose example is few and far between 
in history" In that connexion Gandhi paid a tribute to Tolstoy’s 
Russia where the career of the Dukhobors was pointed out by 
Tolstoy as a rare example of Passive Resistance. Thus already 
by 1906 Gandhi must have been keeping in close touch with the 
sage Tolstoy and his original writings. 

Among other methods of self-purification and self-restraint 
Gandhi mentions fasting (Hindu Ekadaxki and Muslim Ramjan L 
The experiments were undertaken at the Tolstoy Farm where 
"Mr. Kallenbach and I were staying with a few Satyagrahi 
families, including young people and children." The Farm was 
21 miles away from Johannesburg and so the founders of the 
colony had to serve themselves as teachers for the children. The 
youngsters learnt cooking along with the teachers ; for at the 
Tolstoy Farm “we made a rule that the youngsters should not be 

asked to do what the teachers did not do." 

Mr. Hermann Kallenbach learnt carpentry, even shoe- 
making. which he taught to the youngsters. Of course all were 
vegetarians in the Tolstoy Farm and along with vocational 
and physical training, three periods were allotted to Hindi, 
Gujarati, Urdu and Tamil languages with a little Sanskrit and 
elementary Arithmetic, Geography and History. 

Gandhi visited, on deputation. England again in 1906 where 
he met Dadabhai Naoroji the President-elect of the Calcutta 
Congress In 1907 the Transvaal was given Self-Government 
and the new Boer state began persecuting 13000 Indians who were 
insignificant against the organised might of the white authorities. 
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Yet when the Indians burnt the heaps of Certificates which the 
Government forced them to take, the conservative Daily Mail 
of England compared that incident with the flinging into the 
sea of British Tea by the Americans declaring independence 
against England. General Smuts was then playing a double 
game while General Hettzog was inclined to sever all 
connections with England. In that critical situation the Indian 
community thought it advisable to send Gandhi on deputation to 
England* 

During his short sojourn in England (Oct.-Dec. 1906), 
Gandhi himself records that he personally exchanged views with 
many Indian Revolutionaries. While he was returning in the 
A'ilooman Castk he wrote his Hind Swaraj in Gujarati in the 
form of a dialogue between the extremists and moderates and 
published it later on in the Indian Opinion. Like the Indian 
Revolutionaries many of his South African collegeagues also 
believed in force, bringing about political liberation through 
violence. To contest that view and to justify the greater efficacy 
of nonviolence, in all spheres of life including political. Gandhi 
published his Hind Swaraj and its English version ; Indian Home 
Rale, It was appreciated even by a hard-boiled British bureaucrat 
like Lord Ampthil. The book was the real measure of Gandhi’s 
profound and infallible faith in Afiimsa and Satyayraha. The 
Indian Name Role (published 1909) was not only read by Tolstoy 
but it induced him to follow closely the activities of Gandhi and 
his colleagues during the last two years of Tolstoy's life {1909 
1910). Tolstoy meanwhile was also receiving letters from 
different types of Indian thinkers, workers and revolutionaries of 
various religious denominations, the Arya Satnaj of the Punjab, 
the Ahmadiyas of Kadiyan as well as from Mr. Abdulla 
Suhrawardy, Taraknath Das and others. Those letters have been 
carefully collected and published by Mr. Paul Birukov in his 
Tolstoi and the Orient, (1925). 

Meanwhile we should remember that Gandhi's profound 
regards for Tolstoy, the sole champion of Non-violence in the 
West, induced him to develop the Tolstoy Farm which he 
described, in three successive chapters of his memorable book 
Saiyagraha in South Africa, 
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Tolstoy completed his SOch year in September, 1908 when 
he was busy replying specially to the Indian Revolutionary 
Taraknath Das, through his famous A Idler fa & TFmht (Appendix 
/ f,) ; and chat letter was considered so important to Gandhi that 
he made the first formal proposal to Tolstoy of publishing chat 
letter and broadcasting it. 

Gandhi completed his 40th year in October, 1909, and in 
his last letter to Tolstoy from London (16 Nov. 1909) he was 
announcing that his son was then in prison and that he was 
also going to be imprisoned probably on his return to South 
Africa. 

In fact he returned to South Africa in December, 1909 and 
the Satyagraha struggle reached its highest and most critical 
stage during the last five years of his stay in South Africa 
(1909-1914), 

The background of that heroic struggle may be given here 
in recapitulation. In April, 1893. Gandhi sailed for South Africa 
engaged by a Muslim Firm for legal work ; and he was the first 
Indian to be enrolled as an Attorney-Advocate of the Supreme 
Court of Natal then of Johannesburg. He founded the Natal 
Indian Congress in 1894 and started public agitation in Indian 
papers, on be bait of the South African Indians, during his visit to 
India (1896). Consequently Gandhi and his family were mobbed 

on landing at Durban (January, 1897). 

But he closely co-operated with the British in the Boer 
War, forming the Indian Ambulance Corps for which he was 
mentioned in Dispatches and awarded a war medal. 

Returning to India he addressed, for the first time in his 
political career, the Indian National Congress in Calcutta (1901) 
moving a Resolution in support of the just cause of the persecuted 
South African Indians. Called to South Africa again in 1902, he 
took the front place as the champion of the cause of the Indians 
against the Anti- Asiatic Legislation in the Transvaal, got himself 
enrolled as an Attorney of the local Supreme Court and founded 
the Transvaal Indian Association. 

During the Zulu Rebellion in 1906 he again appeared as the 
leader of the Indian Stretcher Bearer Corps and, in that connexion 
had persona] experiences of the firing line. So, like Tolstoy, he 
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viewed war as a reality and not as a hazy historical phenomenon. 
On the 11th of September, 1906* when he had already taken the 
vow of Brafivuickarya in life, Gandhi declared his first formal 
ultimatum of Non-violence against governmental violence. He 
delivered his memorable Address at the mass meeting of the 
Indians at Johannesburg. They took the oath of Passive 
Resistance against the newly promulgated Transvaal Asiatic Land 
Amendment Ordinance which should be reviewed in the light of 
the recent South African policy and legislation. 

An attempt at compromise by sending a deputation, led by 
Gandhi, to the Colonial Secretary, London (October-December, 
1906} failed as a matter of course. But Gandhi had the advantage 
of meeting some outstanding Indian leaders like Dadabhai 
Naorojt, Gokhale and others then in England. 

The partition of Bengal and the repression of the Curzon 
regime, by natural reaction, brought to being the Terrorist 
movement in India, and Gandhi had occasions to argue personally 
with many Indian Revolutionaries whose actual conversations 


* Up 10 1 year I simply relied on appeal SO reason, 1 wa’ a very jpduthiQoi reformer, 

tuia grxrd draftsman, ai I ilway.i hat! el dose gnp of FaCtn which in iii turn WU the tocOrseaif ictuJt 
tjfmy infiioikui re-jani tfbt Truth. Dm I found that rea-wm failed produce ji} imprwkm when. the 
critical moment arrived in South Mica. My peopU went exaiej ; ev*n i worm will and dsi« 
ntnedmn turr-—and shete woa talk of wrecking veng&tncc. 1 hvl then to choose between allying 
myKir to violence or finding out »me other method, of meeting she crisis and Hopping ihe rot : 
and it came to jv.»: shat we should refuse to obey legislation that was degrading and let them 
put Ui In j*Jl if (hejf liked. Thus U into being ihe moral equivalent of war. I was then a 
loyalist, because I implicitly beikvtfl that the turn lota! of ihc activities of ihs British Empire 
was good for India and foe humanity. Arriving in England (1915) t4»n after the ou-breeV q{ the war 
1 plunged tmo it ; and lafrrr when I WW forced (0 go to India u 1 result dF the pkuriiy ihac 
I had developed, I led a recruiting campaign at ihs riak of my life, and to the horror of *otne of 
my Friend*. The cam«r in 1919 after the paxTage of the Slack RovfatE Act Jnd 

the refusal of ihe Government to give ihe simple elementary redrew of proved wrOns^ that we 
had asked fcr. And so* in 19JO, I became a ttbel. iimte then the conviction hu been gtourtng 
upon me, that thing* of fundamental importance to the prOpi? arc not secured by mason alone 
but have io ht purchased With then suffering. Suffer inn U tile 3nw of human things; war 
u ibt Uw of jungle. Pul uylfertnis ii infinitely more powerful than the law of [he uajjjgl* for 
converting the opponent and opening hiaeara, which are other*!!* lluitp to the voice of reason. 
Nobody ha* probably drawn up more petition Of eapOuMii more forlorn Citifies than I : end | 
have come to this fundanitrtsal conclusion thai. if you want naoKthing really importmt to be 
done, you must not merely mtikfj she reason. you muit move the heart also, ']"he appeal of twoa 
li more to the head bul the penetration of the heart comer from suffering. El opens Up the inner 
uiYEferetflndLng in man. Suffering It the badge of the human .rk, not the sword— 

Indtu, 5-11-31, 
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with Gandhi's replies, have been dramatised in his discourses in 
Ilintl Swaraj, which he wrote out, in Gujarati, during his return 
voyage from London and began publishing in the Indian Opinion* 
In 1907 Gandhi gave up his legal practic and led the Passive 
Resistance movement in an organised form. In January. 1908 
Gandhi served the sentence of his first imprisonment in the 
Transvaal General Smuts summoned Gandhi, and released him 
on reaching a compromise. But in February (1908), exactly 40 
years before his assassination, Gandhi was nearly killed by a 
Pathan, who regarded the compromise as a “betrayal of Indian 
interest'*. Gandhi's life was miraculously saved, but he refused to 
prosecute the Pathan I The compromise failed and on the L6th of 
August, 1908 Gandhi resumed the Passive Resistance when he was 
arrested and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment (October, 1908), 

The second deputation to England was led by Gandhi in 
June, 1909 and he stayed there for full five months, making ready 
the English translation of the Hind Swaraj talready banned by 
the Govt, of India) as Indian Home Rule which was sent to 
Tolstoy for his opinion. 

Just landing at Capetown Gandhi got the happy news that 
Ratanji Tata had donated Rs, 25,000/- to the Satyagraba Fund : and 
almost simultaneously his friend Rev. Kallenbach made over 
1100 acres of land near Johannesburg (30th May. 1910) where 
Gandhi laid the foundation of the Tolstoy Farm. 

Every little experiment—from the diet to the discipline of 
the inmates, to the economic, educational, moral and spiritual 
problems of his followers, which Gandhi conducted in a socio¬ 
logical laboratory as it were, is full of meaning to all the students 
of Gandhian technique and philosophy. What he attempted 
in the Tolstoy Farm, why and how he failed or succeeded, will 
throw a flood light on all the major experiments with Truth, 
conducted by him during the second half of his life exactly 
covering 40 years (1908-1948). Very significantly Gandhi observed : 
‘My faith and courage were at their highest in Tolstoy Farm". 

That is why we found it necessary to bring the Tolstoy 

Farm into prominence by reproducing in Gandhi's own language 

his exact and illuminating laboratory report (Tolstoy Farm- 
Appendix B). 
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The Sabarmati Ashram (founded on the 25th May, 1935) 
and the Sevagram Ashram {founded on the 3rd April. 1936) both 
of which I had the privilege of visiting, appeared to me worthy 
daughters of Tolstoy Ashram, the mother of the Salyagraha 
movement in Africa. 

Within three months of the foundation of the Tolstoy 
Farm, Gandhi wrote his memorable letter, his last one, to llhhi 
Tolstoy, on the* 15th of August. 1910 (which will be the date of 
Indian independence). To that letter the Russian sage gave a 
reply which was almost a benediction to his spiritual son and ketr 
M. K. Gandhi ; "Tour work in Tmmvaal, which teem* to he far 
away from the centre of onr world, is yd the most fundamental and 
important to its, supplying the most weighty practical proof -w which 
the world can now share ; and with which, mud participate n< >t only 
the Christian# hut all the peoples of the world,*’ 

In 1911 the partition of Bengal had to be annulled. The 
Capital of the British Govt, was shifted from Calcutta to Delhi 
and for its inauguration King George V himself visited India. 
But Bengal's immortal bard Rabindranath had already pronounced 
the inalienable rights of the Indians to Freedom through his 
poems and song of the Swadeshi Jays, He even prepared the first 
blueprint of the Parallel government, through his memorable 
essay Sv adteM Hama} (1904) which gave detailed plans as to how 
the Indians, even under British domination, could assert their 
economic and cultural autonomy, What is mote strange is that 
without any direct contact with the Gandhi movement in South 
Africa, Rabindranath (whom Gandhi would find as his first Indian 
host in 1915 and whom he would salute as his Ourudrea), 
composed in 1909 a play named Praytuohiila (Atonement) in which 
the penniless beggar Dhananjay Rairagi would lead the passive 
resistance movement against the tyrannical authority of King 
Pratapaditya. anticipating the famous No Tax campaign and other 
ifotyayraha movements of Gandhi in India. Rabindranath after 
returning from his European tour (1912-13) attracted to 
Santiniketan. two Englishmen W. W, Pearson and Rev, C. F. 
Andrews to whom whole of India should be ever grateful. Both 
of them were sent by Rabindranath to help Gandhi in the final 
phase of his struggle in South Africa. 1 had the rare privilege of 
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being present at Santiniketan when Dr Tagore was giving 
detailed instructions to Rev. Andrews before their departure 
for South Africa ; and I presented to my revered friend Remain 
Roll and (when he was writing his book on Mahatma Gandhi) 
the rare photo showing Gandhi aged 44 sitting in the middle with 
Rev. Andrews and Prof. Pearson standing on either side. 

Meanwhile, we find Gandhi giving up European dress 
(1912), restricting his diet to fresh and dried fruits only and 
writing his Ethical Religion. His political gum G. K. Gokhale 
was in England on deputation; and he was responsible for moving 
a resolution in the Indian Legislative Council for the stopping 
of indentured labour. After correspondence with the Secretary 
of die States for India it was arranged that Gokhale should be 
sent to South Africa to study the condition of the Indians. 
Gokhale wrote to Gandhi that he would spend sis: weeks thcie as 
his guest. And what an ideal host Gandhi could be may be 
gathered from his brief but moving account published in the 
Satgagraha in South Africa, 

General Smuts was responsible again for violating the 
contract and Gandhi recommended Salyagraha (Nov. 6-13), This 
was due to the repudiation of tne Union Government's promise 
to repeal the £3 Poll-tax. 

Under Gandhi's lead the Satyagrahis started their historic 
march (1913): 2037 men, 127 women and 57 children Into the 
Transvaal defying the Ordinance. Between November 11-14, 
Gandhi was twice sentenced to three months' simple and nine 
months' rigorous imprisonment but on Nov. 18,Gandhi was released 
unconditionally. Now he began taking only one meal a day and 
putting on the dress of an indentured labourer. General Smuts in¬ 
vited him and Smuts-Gandhi agreement was signed (treated again as 
a scrap of paper by the reactionary Malan Govt.) So Gandhi sus¬ 
pended the Movement on January 21, 1914 and sailed for England 
in July 1914. He landed in India (1915) after full 21 years of Non¬ 
violent struggle for the freedom of the Indians as well as of all 
Asiatics and coloured people, who should remember their debt of 
gratitude to that immortal martyr to the cause of human liberation. 

Gandhi reached Bombay in January, 1915 ; and from that day 
to bis last hours at the prayer ground of New Delhi Mahatma 
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Gandhi would champion the cause of all the neglected and per¬ 
secuted children of God He would give gladly to the untouchables 
of India their legitimate place in the Indian Constitution drafted 
by the 26th of January, 1948, only four days before his martyrdom 
(30th January, 1948), 

Tolstoy and Tagore whom Gandhi saluted as 'masters' in his 
life-time, did not live to see the consummation of the Gandhi 
movement; but their spirit blessed him from above when Gandhi 
made the supreme sacrifice for the cause of Truth and Non¬ 
violence, We are sure that Tolstoy, Tagore and Gandhi will be 
remembered by the common men and women, ignoring the iron 
curtain of the East and the West, before tbe harrowing possibility 
of the atomic war* Their memory wdl furnish spiritual sustenance 
and practical inspiration to millions of men and women, in our 
present world crisis, murmuring the prayer: Ahimsa Paramo 
Pharma. Non-violence is the supreme religion 1 


CHAPTER U[ 
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In September* 1908 Tolstoy completed his 80th year. Amongst the 

celebrities who sent Messages of felicitations to the Russian sage, the Russian 

biographer of Tolstoy noticed the name of Gandhi* So there is a special 
significance in the date of the first letter written by Gandhi from London, the 1st 
October. Ig09, which was luckily discovered by our friend Mr. G. D, Tendulkar 
(published in the National Herald, Lucknow, on October l, 1949) This letter, 
declared "missing” by most writers on Tolstoy, was the first of the series of 
correpondence between LoLstoy and Gandhi and it will be cherished by all 
interested in the spiritual collaboration between the East and the West. 
Tolstoy, ae we know', had been studying Oriental religions for years ; and from 
Ins Diary, dated 14 September, 1896, we find that a copy of Swami 
Vivekananda's Raja Yoga* was sent by an Indian. Mr, Toda, to him from 
America. In 1901 a Bengali Sonnyaii, Baba Prcmananda Bharati. of die Bengal 
Vatshnata denomination, then resident in California, wrote a letter from Los 
Angeles to Tolstoy who kept on corresponding with him. Tolstoy took So 
much interest on a booklet Krishna (190+) of Baba Bharati that he arranged 
for the translation of the same into Russian. In this connexion we find that 
Tolstoy, in replying to Gandhi on the 7th October, 1909 definitely recorded 
that he was pleased to have got translated from Russian into English his A 
Letter to a Hindu, Nay more, Tolstoy gave permission to Gandhi to publish 
that letter and to translate and propagate Tolstoy's writings, waiving all rights 
to monetary' payment as author's royalty. In that letter atso the theory of 
■re-birlh\was discussed- 

Gandhi addressed his second letter dated 10 N£o v 1909 from London 
and his third letter to Tolstoy on the 4th April, 1910 announcing that the 
Gujarati version of his Hind Swaraj had been confiscated by the Government 
of India and that he was sending him the South African edition of -A Letter to 
a. Hindu. On the 8th of May, 1910 Tolstoy acknowledged receipt of Gandhi's 
Indian Home Rule, and his biography by Dokc, But he regrets the shortness 
of his letter owing to a sudden setback in his health [which will soon bring his 
career "to an end ), Gandhi wrote again on the 75th of August, 1910 to which 
Tolstoy's secretary Mr. Chertkov replied for Tolstoy. 

On the 7th of September, 1910 Tolstoy, just tw o months before his death, 
wrote bis final letter to Gandhi who was privileged to receive possibly the last 
public letter of the Russian sage on a great public issue. 

, Yoga Philosophy; Lnntires on Raja Y°«» « conquering internal nature by Slfirai 
Vtvck#uand4 r 
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THE FIRST LETTER FROM GANDHI TO TOLSTOY 

Westminster Place Hotel, 
4. Victoria Street, 
London, S. W. 

1st. October, 1909. 


( i ) 

Six, 

1 take the Liberty of inviting your attention to what has boon going on in 
the Transvaal (South Africa) for nearly three years. 

There is in that colony a British Indian population of nearly 13.000, 
These Indians have, for Several years, laboured under the various legal disabilities. 
The prejudice against colour and in some respect against Asiatics is intense in 
that colony. It is largely due, so far as Asiatics are concerned, to jealousy. 
The chums was reached three years ago, with a law which I and many others 
considered to be degrading and calculated to unman those to whom it was 
applicable. I felt that submission to Jaw of this nature was inconsistent with 
the spirit of true religton. J and seme of my friends were and still axe firm 
believers in the doctrine of non-resistance to evil. I had the privilege of 
studying your writings a!&o. which left a deep impression on my mind, British 
I ndians, before whom the position was Fully explained, accepted the advice that 
we should not submit to the legislation, but that we should .suffer imprisonment, 
or whatever other penalties the taw may impose lor its breach. The result has 
been that nearly one-haff of the Indian population, that was unable to grand 
the heat of the struggle, to suffer the hardships of imprisonment, haw 
withdrawn from the Transvaal rather than submit to law which they have 
considered degrading. Of the other half, nearly 2,500 have for conscience's 
sake allowed themselves to be imprisoned, some as many as five limes. The 
imprisonments have varied front four days to six months : in the majority of 
cases with hard labour. Many have been financially ruined. At present there 
are over hundred passive redstw in the Transvaal gaols. Some of these have 
been very poor men, earning their livelihood from day to da>\ The refill has 
been that their waives and children have had to be supported out of public 
contribution, also largely raised from passive resisters, This has pur a severe 
strain upon British Indians, but in my opinion they have risen to ihe occasion. 
The struggle still continue* and one does not know when the end will come. 
This, however, some of us at least have seen, most clearly, that passive 
resistance will and can succeed where brute force must fail* We also notice 
that in so far as the stru gle has been prolonged, it has been due largely to our 
weakness, and hence to a belief, having been engendered in the mind of Ihe 
Government, we would not be able to stand continued suffering. 
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Together with a friend, ] haw come here to see the imperial authorities ami 
to place before them the position,, with a view to seeking redress. Passive resis¬ 
ters have recognised that they should have nothing to do with pleading with the 
Government ; but the deputation has come at the instance of the weaker members 
of the community, and it therefore represents their weakness rather than their 
strength. But in the course of my observation here, I have felt that if a general 
competition for an essay on the Ethics and Efficacy of Passive Resistance were 
invited, it would popularise the movement and make people think, A friend has 
raised the question of morality in connexion with the proposed competition. He 
thinks that such an invitation would be inconsistent with the true spirit of passive 
resistance, and that it would amount to buying opinion. May I ask you to favour 
me with your opinion on the subject of morality ? And if you consider that 
there is nothing wrong in inviting contributions, I would ask you also to give 
me the names of those whom 1 should specially approach to write upon the 
subject. 

Then; is one thing more, with reference to which I would trespass upon your 
time. A copy of your Letter addressed to a Hindu, on the present unrest in India, 
has been placed in my hands by a friend. On the face of it, it appears to represent 
your views It is the intention of my friend, at his own expense, to ha\x 20,000 
copies printed and distributed and to have it translated a bo* We have, however, 
not been able to secure the original, and we do not fed justified in printing it 
unless wc are sure of the accuracy of the copy and of the feet that it is your 
fetter- 1 venture to enclose herewith a copy of the copy, and should esteem it a 
favour if you kindly let me know w hether it is your letter* whether it is an 
accurate copy and whether you approve of its publication in the above manner. 
If you will add anything further to the letter please do so 1 would also venture 
to make: a suggestion. In the concluding paragraph you seem to dissuade the 
reader from a belief in remcamciion 1 do not know whether (ific is not im- 
parti rent on my pari to mention this) you have specially studied the question. 
Reincarnation or mmsmigrmiim is a cherished belief with millions in India, 
indeed in China abo> With many, one might almost say. it is a matter of 
experience, no longer a matter of academic acceptance. It explains reasonably 
the many mysteries of life- With some of the passive registers who have gone 
through the gaols of the Transvaal, it has been their solace. Mv object in writing 
this is not to convince you of the truth of the doctrine, but to ask you. if you will 
please remove the word 4 'reincarnation" from the other things you have dissua¬ 
ded your reader from. In the letter m question you haw quoted largely from 
ffrisfiTui and given reference to passsige*. I should thank you to give me the 
title of the book from which the quotations have been made/ 1 

1 Slave wearied you with this letter. I am aware that those who honour you 
and endavour to follow you have no right to trespass upon your time, but it is 
rather their duty to refrain from giving you trouble, so far as possible. 1 have, 
however, who am an utter stranger to you, taken the liberty of addressing this 
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communications in the interests of Truth, and in order to haw your advice on 
problems, the solution of which you haw made your life-work- 

With respects, I remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

GANDHI-TOLSTOY CORRESPONDENCE 

(«) 

M< K. Gandhi, Yasnaya Polyana * 

Transvaal. Oct. 7, 1909 

just now 1 have received your veiy interring letter, which gives me great 
pleasure. May God help all our dear brothers and co-workers in the Transvaal, 
This fight between gentleness and brutality, between humility and love on one 
side, and conceit and violence on the other, makes itself ever more strongly felt 
here to u* also—especially in the sharp conflicts between religious obligations 
and the laws of the State—expressed by the conscientious objection* to render 
military service. Such objections are taking place very frequently. 

1 have written A fetter to a Hindu and am very pleased to have it translated 
(into English), The title of the hook on KritJum will he communicated to you 
from Moscow, As regards 're-birth' I, for my part, shall leave out nothing ; for, 
as it appears to me. the belief in a re-birth will never be able to strike such deep 
roots in and restrain mankind, as the belief in the immortality of the soul and 
ihe faith in divine truth and Love ; of course ! would accommodate you, if you so 
desire, n - delete those passage* in question. It will give me great pleasure to 
help your edition. Publication and circulation of my writings, translated into 
Indian dialects, can only be a matter of pleasure to me. 

The question regarding monetary payment of Royalty should not at all be 
allowed to appear in religious undertaking. 

1 give my fraternal greetings and am glad to have come into personal contact 
with you, 

Leo Tolstoi 


(iii) 

Westminster Palace Hotel 
4, Victoria Street, 

London W. C 
1 CM 1-1909, 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to tender my thanks for your registered letter in connection with the 
Letter addressed to a Hindu, and with the matters that I dealt with in my letter 
to you- 


is 
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Having heard about your failing health I refrained, in order to save you the 
trouble, from sending an acknowledgment, knowing that a written expression 
of my thanks was a superfluous formality; but Mr. Aylmer Maude whom l 
have now been able to meet reassured me that you are keeping good health 
indeed and that unfailingly and regularly you attend to your correspondence 
every morning. 11 was a very gladsome news to me and it encourages me to 
write to you further about matters which are, 1 know, of the greatest importance 
according to your teaching. 

I beg to send you herewith a copy of a book written by a friend (Mr. Doke)— 
an Englishman— who is at present in South Africa, in connection with my life, in 
so far it has a bearing on the struggle with which 1 am so connected and to 
which my life is dedicated- As l am very anxious to engage your active 
interest and sympathy I thought that it would not be considered by you as out 

of the way for me to send you the book. 

Ill my opinion, this struggle of the Indians in the Transvaal is the greatest 
«f modern times, inasmuch as it has been idealised both as to the goal as also to 
the methods adopted to reach the goal. I am not aware of a struggle in which 
the participator 6 arc not to derive any personal advantage, at the end of it, and 
in which 50 per cent of the persons affected have undergone great suffering and 
trial for the sake of a principle. It has not been possible for me to advertise 
the struggle as much as I should like- You command, possibly, the widest 
oublic today If you are satisfied as to the Facts you will find set forth in Mr. 
Dokc's book, and if you consider that the conclusions I have arrived at are 
instilled by the facts, may 1 ask you to use your influence in any manner you 
think fit to popularise the movement ? If it succeeds, it will be not only a 
triumph of religion, love and truth over urcligion, hatred, and falsehood ; but it 
is highly Hdy to serve as an example to the tnilliom in India and to the people 
in other parts of the world, who may be down-trodden, and will certainly go a 
meat way towards breaking up the party of violence, at least in India Ifwc 
Lid out to the end, as I think we would. 1 entertain not the slightest doubt as 
to our ultimate success ; andy our encouragement, in the way suggested by you, 
can only strengthen us in our resolve. 

The negotiations that are going on, for a settlement of the question, haw 
practicallv fallen through, and together with my colleagues 1 return to South 
Africa this week and invite imprisonment. I may add that my son has happily 
joined me in the struggle and is now undergoing imprisonment with hard labour 
for sh months. This is his fourth imprisonment in the course of the struggle. 

If you would be so good as to reply to this teller, may 1 ask you to address 

your reply to me at Johannesburg. S. A. Box 6522. 

Hoping that this will find you in good health, 

] remain! 

Yom obedient servant, 
M. K. Gandhis 
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Dear Sir, 


( iv ) 


Johannesburg, 
4ih April; 191 Op 


You may remember that l have written to you from London where I 
stopped temporarily. As your devoted follower I send you herewith a brief 
booklet which I have written, I have translated my own writings from Gujarati 
(my own language)► What is remarkable is that my original book was confiscated 
by the Government of Indio, Therefore I was in a hurry to publish this 
translation, 1 am afraid i am burdening you ; but if your health permits and 
you have time to go through my booklet, then I need not express how greatly 
I shall value your criticism of it. I am sending also a few copies of yaur A 
Letter to a Hindu which you allowed me to publish. This letter will also be 
translated into an Indian dialect 

Yours respectfully, 

M, K. Gandhi. 


Dear Friend, 


v ) 


Eth May, 1910. 


Just now I have received your letter and your book, Indian Home Rule. 

1 have read your book with great interest P because I think the question 
you have therein dealt with is important not only fur Indians, but for the whole 
of Mankind, 

I cannot find your first letter, but by discovering your biography by Duke, 
I happen to know you through that Biography which gripped me and it gave 
me a chance to knew and understand you better. 

I am not very tvell at present. So I am unable to write to you on all Lhe 
question which are interconnected with your book and a bo with your activities 
in general, which l value very much. But I shall write to you as soon as 1 
recover. 

Your friend and brother, 

Leo Tolstoi. 


( vi ) 

M, K, Gandhi* 21*24* Court Chambers, 

Attorney. Johannesburg*. 

15th August, 1910* 

To Count Leo Toktqy, 

Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your encouraging and cordial letter of the 
Bth May last. J very much value your general approval of my booklet* Indian 
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Home Rule. And if you have the time, 1 shall look Forward to your detailed 
criticism of the work which you have been so good as to promise in your letter. 

Mr. Kallenbach has writen to you about Tolstoy Farm. Mr, Kallenbach 
and t have been friends for many years- I may state that he has gone through 
most of the experiences that you have so graphically described in your work, My 
Confess ton. No writing has so deeply touched Mr. Kallenbach as yours : and, 
as a spur to further effort, in living up to the ideals held before the world by you, 
he has taken the liberty, after consultation with me, of naming his farm after 
you. 

Of his generous action in giving the use of the (Tolstoy) Farm for passi ve 
resisters, the numbers of Indian Opinion I am sending herewith will give 
you full information. 

I should not have burdened you with these details but for the fact of your 
taking a personal interest in the passive resistance struggle that is going on m 
the Transvaal, 

I remain. 


Your faithful servant. 


M. K. Gandhi. 


In connexion with Gandhi-Tolstoy correspondence, Tolstoy wrote to 
V. Chertkov the following letter which is self-explanatory 

l vii ) 

22nd April. 1910. 

"Today and last evening I read the book which was sent to me along with 
the letter. The book is by an Indian thinker and fighter against British auto¬ 
cracy. Gandhi, who is fighting by means of passive resistance. He is very close 
to US. He has read my writings. His book, Indian Home Rule written in Indian 
language was banned by the British Government. He requests my opinion on 
his book. I want to write him in detail. Will you translate such a letter for 

mC * Leo Tolstoi. 

In reply to Gandhi’s letter dated the 15th of August, 1910, to Tolstoy, V. 
Chertkov wrote to Gandhi the following letter : 

( viii) 

"My friend, Leo Tolstoy has requested me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter to him of August 15 and W translate into English his letter to you of 
September 7lh (new style 20th September) written originally in Russian, 

All that you communicate about Mr, Kallcnbach has grsaily tntereste 
Tolstoy, who has also asked me to answer for him to Mr, Kallenbach s letter. 


HA 
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Tolstoy sends you and your co-workers his heartiest greetings and warmest 
wishes for the success of your work, his appreciation of which you will gather 
from the enclosed translation of his letter to you. I must apologise for my mistakes 
in English in the translation ; buL living in the country in Russia r I ant unable 
to profit by the assistance of any Englishman for correcting my mistakes. 

With Tolstoy's permission, his letter to you will be published in a small 
periodical primed by some friends of ours in London, A copy of the Magazine 
with the letter shall be forwarded to you, as also some English publications of 
Tolstoy's writings issued by The Free Age Press. 

As it seems to me most desirable that more should be known in England 
about your movement, I am writing to a great friend of mine and of Tolstoy— 
Mrs. Fyvie Mayo of Glasgow—proposing that she should enter into communica¬ 
tion with you. She possesses considerable literary talent and h well known m 
England as an author. It should be worth your while furnishing her with all 
your publications which might serve her as material for an article upon your 
movement which, if published in England, would attract attention to your work 
and position. Mrs. Mayo will probably write to you herself. 

With amcenest good wishes from myself. Kindly transmit to Mr. KaLknbach 
the inclosed letter.” 

V. CHERTKOV. 


< be 3 

To 

M- K. Gandhi, 

Johannesburg, 

Transvaal* South Africa. 

^KOTCHETY.^ 

(,Castle of the eldest daughter of Tolstoy). 

7th September* 1010. 

I have received your journal* Indian Opinion and I am happy to know all 
that is written on non-resistance. 1 wish to communicate to you rhe thoughts 
which are aroused in me by the reading of those articles. 

The mare I live—and specially now that 1 am approaching death, the 
more I fed inclined to express to others the feelings which so strongly move 
my being, and which, according to my opinion, are of great importance. That 
is, what one calls non-resistance, is in reality nothing dse but the discipline of 
love unde formed by false interpretation. Love is the aspiration for communion 
and solidarity with other souls, and that aspiration always liberates the source 
of noble activities. That love is the supreme and unique law of human life 
which everyone feeh in the depth of one's soul We find it manifested most 
dearly in die soul of the infants. Man feels it so long as he is not blinded by 
the false doctrines of the world. 
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That law of love has been promulgated by all the philosophies Indian, 
Chinese, Hebrew, Greek and Roman. I think that it had been most clearly 
expressed by Christ, who said that in that law is contained both the Law and 
the Prophets. But he has done more : anticipating the deformation to which 
that law is exposed, he indicated directly the danger of such deformation which 
is natural to people who live only for worldly interests. I he danger consists 
precisely in permitting one's self to defend those interests by violence ; that is 
to say, as he has expressed, returning blow by blows, and taking back by force 
things that have been taken from us, and so forth. Christ knew also, just as 
all reasonable human beings must know, that the employment of violence is 
incompatible with love, which is the fundamental Jaw of life, He knew that, 
once violence is admitted, doesn't matter in even a single case, the law of Jove 
is thereby rendered futile. That is to say that the law of love ceases to exist. 
The whole Christian civilisation, so brilliant in the exterior, has grown up on 
this misunderstanding and this flagrant and strange contradiction, sometimes 
conscious but mostly unconscious- 

in reality as soon as resistance is admitted by the side of love, love no 

longer exists and cannot exist as the law of existence; and if the law of bvc 

cannot exist, there remains no other law except that of violence, that is the 
right of the mighty. It was thus that the Christian Society has lived during 
these nineteen centuries. It is a fact that all the time people were following 
only violence in the organisation of Society. But the difference between the 
ideals of Christian people and that of other nations lies only in this : that in 
Christianity the law of love had been expressed so dearly and definitely as 
has never been expressed in any Other religious doctrine ; that the Christian 
world had solemnly ' accepted that bw. although at the ante time it had 
permitted the employment of violence and on that violence it had constructed 
their whole life. Consequently, the life of the Christian peoples is an 
absolute contradiction between their profession and the basis of their life ; 
contradiction between love recognised as the law of life, and violence recognised 
as inevitable in different departments of life-like Governments, Tribunals, 
Army etc., which am recognised and praised. That contradiction developed 
with the inner development of the Christian world and has attained its paroxysm 

in recent days- . - 

At present the question poses itself evidently in the following manner ; 

either it must be admitted that we do not recognise any discipline, religious or 
moral, and that we are guided in the organisation of life only by the law of 
force or that all the taxes that we exact by force, the judicial and police organisa¬ 
tions and above all the army must be abolished. 

This spring in the religious examination of a secondary school of girls in 

Moscow the Professor of Catechism as well as the Bishop had questioned the 

young girls on the Ten Commandments and above all on the sixth "Thou shall 
not kill" When the examiner received good reply, the Bishop generally paused 
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for another question : Is killing proscribed by the sacred Law always and in 
all cases ? And the poor young girts, perverted by theii teachers must reply ; 
Mo, not always j killing it permitted during war, and for the execution of 
criminals. However one of those unfortunate girls, (what t relate is not a fiction 
but a fact that has been transmitted to me by an eye •witness] having been 
asked the same question, **U killing always a crime ?" was moved deeply, 
blushed and replied with decision "Yes, always." To all the sophisticated 
questions habitual to the Bishop she replied with firm conviction : killing is 
always forbidden in the Old Testament as well as by Christ who not only 
fur bids killing but all wickedness against our neighbours. Inspire of all his 
oratorical talent and all his imposing grandeur, the Bishop was obliged to beat 
a retreat and the young girl came out victorious. 

Yes, we can discuss in our journals the progress in aviation and such other 
discoveries, the complicated diplomatic relations, the different clubs and 
alliances, the so-called artistic creations etc. and pass nn silence what was 
affirmed by the young girl. But silence is futile in such cases, because every 
one of this Christ Lin world is feeling the same, more or less vaguely, like that 
girl. Socialism, Communism, .Anarchism, Salvation army, the growing crimi¬ 
nalities. unemployment and absurd luxuries of the rich, augmented without 
limit, and the awful misery of the poor, the terribly increasing number of 
suicides—all these are the signs of that inner contradiction which must be there 
and which cannot be resolved ; and without doubt, can, only be resolved by 
acceptation of the law of Love and by the rejection of all sorts of violence. 
Consequently your work in Transvaal, which seems to be far away from the 
centre of our world, is yet the most fundamental and the most important to us 
supplying the most weighty practical proof in which the world can now share 
and with which must participate not only the Christians but ail the peoples of 
the world. 

I think that it would give you pleasure to know that with us in Russia, a 
similar movement is also developing rapidly under the form of the refusal of 
military services augmenting year after year- However small may be the 
number of your participators in non-resistance and the number of those in Russia 
who refuse military service, both the one and the other may assert with 
audacity that "God is with us" and that "God is more powerful than men". 

Between the confession of Christianity, even under the perverted form in 
which it appears amongst us Christian peoples, and the simultaneous recognition 
of the necessity oT armies and of the preparation for killing on an ever-increasing- 
scale, there exists a contradiction so flagrant and crying that, sooner or later, 
probably very soon, it must invariably manifest in itself in utter nakedness ; 
and if will lead us either to renounce the Christian religion, and tu maintain 
the governmental power or to renounce the existence of the arms and all the 
forms of violence which the state supports and which are more or Jess necessary 
to sustain its powet. That contradiction is felt by all the governments, by your 
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British Government as well as by our Russian Government ; and therefore, by 
the spirit of conservatism natural to these governments, the opposition is persecu¬ 
ted, as we find in Russia as well as in the articles of your journal, more than any 
other anti-governmental activity. The governments know from which direction 
comes the principal danger and try to defend themselves with a great steal in 
that trial not merely to preserve their interests but actually to fight for their very 
existence.* 

With my perfect esteem, 
Leo Tolstoi. 


• I give here th* English Vtrfkm pripated under Tolstoy"l tuptmuon 


APPENDIX A 

A LETTER TO A HINDU 

In December, 1908. when Gandhiji was leading the Passive Resistance 
movement in South Africa, Tolstoy had completed a veritable monograph on 
Hindu religion and philosophy based upon non-violence, which he composed 
with great patience and labour while completing his Krhh year (Sept. 1908). 
This monograph was written in repiy to some challenging questions from the 
group of Indian Revolutionaries in Europe ted by the then little known Indian 
youth Taraknath Das (Letter of Das was dated Z4 May, 1908), 

This letter of Tolstoy, written in Russian, in reply to one (ram the editors 
of the underground journal Free Hindustan, Created so much stir in that epoch 
that Gandhiji sought the permission of Tolstoy to publish promptly an authorised 
English (and the Gujarati) translation of the same ; which he did, as we notice 
from his 'Preface' to the pamphlet which I possess and is dated November. 1999, 
when Jawaharbl Nehru was barely 20 I Gandhiji formally sought Tolstoy’s 
permission to publish the historic letter for the first time in South Africa j 
and almost simultaneously Gandhiji sent Tolstoy a copy of the English version 
of his own book Hind Stvaraj (composed on his return voyage fmm England 
in 190& when the Calcutta Congress, with Dadabhat Naoroji. as President, 
accepted Stvctmj as our goall in which he aUo replied, in his own way, to the 
arguments in favour of violence to attain freedom, as advanced by the 
Indian revolutionaries. I got a copy of the first print of the A Letter to a Hindu, 
from my laic lamented friend S. R. Rana of Paris, who kindly furnished me with 
many valuable materials which I utilised for my notes to Mon. Romain Rolland. 
while we were in collaboration on hU famous French study : Mafuiima Gandhi 

(1922-23).— K. N. 

6 
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A LETTER TO A HINDU 

THE SUBJECTION OF INDIA—ITS CAUSE AND CURE 
With an Introduction ^ w K GANDHI 
Introduction 

The letter printed below U a translation of Tolstoy'* letter written In 
Rlies! an in reply to one from (Taraknath Das) the Editor of Free Hindustan 
After having passed from hand to hand, this letter at Last came into my 
possession through a friend who asked me, as one much interested in Tolstoy’s 
writings, whether I thought it worth publishing. 1 at once replied in the 
affirmative, and told him l should translate it myself into Gujarati and induce 
nthere to translate and publish it in various Indian vernaculars. 

The letter as received by me was a typewritten copy, it was therefore 
referred to the author, who confirmed it as his and kindly granted me permission 
to print it. 

To me, as a humble follower of that Great Teacher whom I have long 
looked upon as one of my guides, it is a matter of honour to be connected with 
the publication of his letter, such especially as the one which is now being given 
to the world. 

It is a mere statement of feet to say that every Indian, whether he owns 
up to it or not, hi* national aspirations- Bus there are as many opinions as 
there are Indian nationalists as to the exact meaning of that aspiration, and 
more especially as to the methods to be used to attain the end. 

One of the accepted and 'time-honoured' methods to attain the ends is 
that of violence. The assassination of Sir Curzon Wylie was an illustration 
of that method in its worst and most detestable form- Tolstoy's life has been 
devoted to replacing the method of violence, for removing tyranny or securing 
reform* by the method of non-resistance to evil. He would meet hatred 
expressed in violence by low expressed in self-suffering. He admits of no 
exception to whittle down this great and divine law of love. He applies it to 
all the problems that trouble mankind. 

When a man like Tolstoy* one of the clearest thinkers in the Western 
world* one of the greatest writers, one who. aa a soldier has known what violence 
is and what it can do. condemns Japan for having blindly followed the law of 
modern science, falsely so-called, and fears for that country 'the greatest 
calamities 1 , it is for us to pause and consider whether* in our impatience of 
English rule, we do not want 10 replace One evil by another and a worse. India, 
which is the nursery of the great Faiths of the world, will cease to be nationalist 
India, whatever else she may become, W'hen she goes through the process of 
civilisation in the shape of reproduction, on that Sacred soil, of gun factories 
and the hateful industrialism which has reduced the people of Ejrope to a state 
of slavery, and all .but stilled among them the best iratmets which are the 
heritage of the human family. 
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If wc do not want the English in India we must pay the price. Tolstoy 
indicates it 'Do not resist evil, but also do not yourselves participate in evil—in 
the violent deeds, of the administration of the law courts, the collection of taxes 
and, what is more important, of the soldiers ; and no one in the world will 
enslave you', passionately declares the sage of Yj.snaya Polyana. Who can 
question the truth of what he says in the following : 'A commercial company 
enslaved a nation comprising two hundred millions. Tell this to a man free 
from superstition and he will fail to grasp what these words mean. What does 
it mean that thirty thousand people, not athletes, but rather weak and ordinary 
people, have enslaved two hundred millions of vigorous, dever, capable, 
freedom-bving people ■ Do not the figures make it clear that not the English, 
but the Indians, have enslaved themselves V 

One need not accept all that Tolstoy says—some of his fads are not 
accurately stated—to realize the central truth of his indictment of the present 
system, which ts to understand and act upon the irresistible power of the soul 
over the body, of love, which is an attribute of the soul, over the brute or 
body force generated by the stirring up in us of evil passions, 

There is no doubt that there is nothing new in what Tolstoy preaches. 
But his presentation of the old truth is refreshingly forceful. His logic is 
unassailable. And-above all he endeavours to practise what he preaches. He 
preaches to convince. He is sincere and is earnest. He commands attention. 

JOHANNESBURG, 

19th November, 1909. ^ ^ Gandhi 


A LETTER TO A HINDU 
Rg LEO TOLSTOY 

AH that exists is One- Petrie only call this Out by different names. THE VEDAS. 

God b taw and he that abidelh in love itridelii in God. amt God iibcdclh in him. 

I JOHN tv. lu. 

Gqd it one whole ; ^ air Uns jpvts. 

Exposition of (he (enclitTig of the Vedas by Vivetemanda, 

I 

Do n« icek quiet and «st in those earthly talon where delusion* and done* in engendered ; 
tar ifih.ru dost, thou wilt be dragged through the rough wilderness of life, which » 6t Me. 

Whenever thuu fcdeal tlul thy feet are becoming entangled in the interlaced roots of life, know tbit 
thcsl hast strayed from the path to which I beckon lh« : far (have placed ihee in broad, smooth 
paths Which art strewn with |W», I haw pul a light before thee, which thou cast follow and 
thus tun without (tumbling* KRIsH ^ A ' 

I have received your letter and two numbers of your periodical, both of 
which interest me extremely. The oppression of a majority by a minority, and 
the demoralisation inevitably resulting from it, is a phenomenon that has always 
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occupied me and lias dom? so most particularly of late. I wiU try to explain to 
you what I think about that subject in genera!, and particularly about the cause 
from which the dreadful evils of which you write in your letter and in the 
Hindu periodical you have sent have arisen and continue to arise. 

The reason for the astonishing fact, that a majority of working people 
submit to a handful of idlers who control their labour and their very lives, is 
always and everywhere the same—whether the oppressors and oppressed are of 
one race or whether, as h India and elsewhere, the oppressors are of a different 
nation. 

This phenomenon seems particularly strange in India ; for there more than 
two hundred mitllnn people, highly gifted both physically and mentally, find 
themselves in the power of a small group of people quite alien to them in 
thought, and immeasurably inferior to them in religious morality. 

From your letter and the articles in Free Hindustan, as well as from the 
very interesting wt kings of the Hindu Swami Vivekananda and others, it appears 
that, as U the case in our time with the ills of all nations, the reason lies in the 
lack of a reasonable religious teaching which, by explaining the meaning of life, 
would supply a supreme law for the guidance of conduct and would replace the 
more than dubious precepts of pseudo-religion and pseudo-science with the 
unmoral conclusions deduced from them and commonly called ‘civilization/. 

Your letter, as well as the articles in Free Hindustan and Indian political 
literature generally, show-s that most of the leaders of public opinion among your 
people no longer attach any significance to the religious teachings that were and 
are professed by the peoples of India - and recc^gnize no possibility of freeing the 
people from the oppression they endure except by adopting the irreligious and 
profoundly immoral social arrangements under which the English and other 
pseudo-Christian nations live today. 

And yet the chief if not the sole cause of the enslavement of the Indian 
peoples by the English lies in this very absence of a religious consciousness and 
of the guidance for conduct which should flow from it—a lack common in our 
day to all nations East anti Wear, from Japan to England and America alike. 

II 

O ye. who ice perpjsmtles am yenif fiesub. beneath >™r feet, imd to the righi and M of you ; 
you will be an cfterful emsem unto yaurBefva until ye kionw humbte *nd joyful su children- Then 
will ye find Me. and hi^in« fuuiwt Me in yrandvti, jmi will rule over worlds, and looking out from 
the frrai world within to the liitlr wdrlii without* you will blcz everything that b, and find all ii veil 

with time and with yc>u KRISHNA. 

To make my thoughts clear to you I must go farther back. We do not, 
cannot* and I venture to say need not, know how men lived millions of years 
ago or even ten thousand years ago ; but we do know positively that* as far back 
aa we have any knowledge of mankind, it has always lived in special groups of 
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families, tribes, and nations in which the majority, in the conviction that it must 
be so, submissively and willingly bowed to the rule of one or more persons— 
that is to a very small minority. Despite all varieties of circumstances and 
personalities these relations manifested themselves among the various peoples of 
whose origin we have any knowledge ; and the farther back we go the more 
absolutely necessary' did this arrangement appear, both to the rulers and the 
ruled, to make it possible for people to live peacefully together. 

So it was everywhere. But though this external form of life existed for 
centuries and still exists, very early—thousands of years before our time—amid 
this life based on coercion, one and the same thought constantly emerged among 
different nations, namely, that in every individual a spiritual element is mani¬ 
fested that gives life to all that exists, and that this spiritual element strives to 
unite with everything of a like nature to itself, and attains this atm through love. 
This thought appeared in most various forms at different times and places, with 
varying completeness and clarity. It found expression in Brahmanism, Judaism. 
Mazdaiam ithe teachings of Zoroaster), in Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
and in the writings of the Greek and Roman sages, as well as in Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, The mere Tact that this thought has sprung up among 
different nations and at different times indicates that it is inherent in human 
nature and contains the truth. But this truth was made known to people who 
considered that a community could Only be kept together if some of them res¬ 
trained others, and bo it appeared quite irreconcilable with the existing order of 
society. Moreover it was at first expressed only fragmentary, and so obscurely 
that though people admitted its theoretic truth they could not entirely accept it 
as guidance for their conduct. Then too, the dissemination of the truth in a 
society based on coercion was always hindered in one and the same manner, 
namely, those in power, feeling that the recognidon of this truth would under- 
mine their position, consciously or sometimes unconsciously perverted it by ex¬ 
planations and additions quite foreign to it, and also opposed it by open vio¬ 
lence. Thus the Truth—that his life should be directed by the spiritual clement 
which is its basis, which manifests itself as Low, and w hich is so natural to man 

_ t hi $ truth, in order to force a way to man’s consciousness, had to struggle not 

merely against the obscurity with which it was expressed and the intentional and 
unintentional distortions surrounding it, but also against deliberate violence, 
which by means of persecutions and punishments sought to compel men to accept 
religious taws authorized by the rulers and conflicting with the truth. Such a 
hindrance and mis-representation of the truth—which had not yet achieved 
complete clarity—occurred everywhere : in Confucianism and Taoism, in 
Buddhism and in Christianity, in Mohammedanism and in your Brahmanism. 
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My hind has sound Love evcrywhc^ giving unto all ihai will reraivt. Blessing* art offwed 
onto i(| my diMnrrt^ bu: nrnny limes m iheir hjindne^ they feii to «e them. How fcw thflf ire 
who fitfaef ihe gifts which li* b prchirion at tfanr feel: how matiy thm are, who, in wdEd wiy- 
wininm rum there eyra nmy from them and com, plain with a wail that they hive not tint which 1 
haw- given them ; many of them tkRanliy repudiate not only My gifti, but Me also. Me the Source of 
of id birasinga and the Author of their being* KRISHNA 

I tarty iwMfc from the turmoil and strife of the world. 1 will bcautifr and qukfcm ihy life with 
love aod with joy* foe the light of the tout i* Love. Where Love u, there ii contenwrveiit s-nd pcaciE, 
and where these is contentment wad Peace, there am L sd&o. in thdr madit. 

KRISHNA. 


The aim of the sinless One canskti in ictlng without causing hkttdw to othtrfl, although he 
could attain to great power by ignming iheif feulingi. 

The aim of the sinlesi One lie? in not doi J1 £ evil unto tliOSs? wha have d^ne Evil unto- him. 
if i min Mints luffering even to ihcoe who hat* him without any rtw he wstt ultimately 
have grief not to be OvctOdnc. 

The punishment of eviljJoen consist* tn, matin g them feel afdiamcd of i hfm&dv^ by dH 

them a great fcindflra, 

Of what US# u superior fcimwledg* in the one. if ha dnti (lot «ndnvMJT to foieve hi I Mishbow’s 
want » much US his own 7 

If in ihe morning. * nun wishes to do evil unto annlhef. in th* swninff the evil will return 
,„h- THE HINDU KUHAL. 


Thus it went on everywhere. The recognition that low represents the 
highest morality was nowhere denied or contradicted ; but this truth was so 
interwoven every where with all kinds of falsehoods which distorted it, that 
finally nothing of it remained but words. It was taught that this highest mora¬ 
lity was only applicable to private life—for home use, as it were—but that in 
public life all forms of violence— such as imprisonment, executions, and wars— 
might be used for the protection of the majority against a minority of evil-doers, 
though such means were diametrically opposed to any vestige of love. And 
though common sense indicated that if some men claim to decide who is to be 
subjected to violence of all kinds for the benefit of others, these men to whom 
violence is applied may, in turn, arrive at a similar conclusion with regard to 
those who have employed violence to them ; and though the great religious 
teachers of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and above all of Christianity, foreseeing 
such a perversion of the law of Iwe, have constantly drawn attention to the one 
invariable condition of love {namely, the enduring of injuries, insults, and vio¬ 
lence of all kinds without resisting evil by evil) people continued—regardless of 
all that leads man forward—to try to unite the incompatible* ; the virtue of 
love, and what is opposed to love, namely, the restraining of evil by violence. 
And such a teaching, despite its inner contradiction, was so firmly established 
that the very people who recognize love as a virtue, accept as lawful, at the same 
time, an order of life based on violence anti allowing men not merely to torture 
but even to kill one another. 
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For a tong time people lived in this obvious contradiction without noticing 
it. But a time arrived when this contradiction became more and more evident 
to thinkers of various nations. But the old and simple truth that it is natural 
for men to help and to love one another, but not to torture and to kill one 
another, became ever clearer ; so that Fewer and fewer people were able to be¬ 
lieve the sophistries by which the distortion of the truth had been made so 

plausible. 

In former times the chief method of justifying the use of violence and 
thereby infringing the law of love was by claiming a divine right fa t'ders ; 
the Tsars Sultans. Rajahs, Shahs, and other heads of states. But the longer 
humanity'lived the weaker grew the belief in this peculiar, God-given right of 
the ruler. That belief withered sn the same way and almost simultaneously in 
tlw Christian and the Brahman world, a* well as in the Buddhist and Contucian 
spheres and in recent times It has so faded away as to prevail no longer against 
man's reasonable understanding and the true religious feeling. People saw 
more and more clearly, and now the majority see quite clearly, the senselessness 
and immorality of subordinating their wills to those of other people just hke 
themselves, when they ate bidden to do what is contrary not only to Ihcir 
interests but also to their moral sense. And so one might suppose that having 
lost confidence in any religious authority for a belief in the divinity of potentates 
of various kinds, people would try to free themselves from subjection to it but 
Unfortunately on. only were the rulers, who were tendered ^ s ■ 

benefited by having the people * subjection, but as a result of the befaf in, 
,nd during the rule of, these pseudo-divine beings, ever larger and larger circles 
of people grouped and established themselves around .hem ; and under an 
ipp£aranee of governing took advantage of the people. And when the old 
de^rion of a supernatural and God-appointed authority had dwindled away. 

men were only concerned to devise a new one which, like its predecessor, 
should make it possible to hold the people to bondage to a fart'd number 

of rulers. 

IV 

do ys*« wM * knew by wb« yew hmx* .hcrJd bt rw<M ? Threw 

i R I riter thst which U ndl void ; rid «f rrnorwu. I^hu ihou 
Icnsuier and w*w>» Jnd dnirei. Di»P«« wilh&sir.fldyouwa 

bajipnra and wadtim ' * Dd KRISHNA, 

linuw Lev-. . vDurtdvc* Att* to your m« Being, and, then you wDI have nothing 

Be not the de-uoye* ofyvy«tvet. KRISHNA, 

W ita^ 

New justification 5 have now app-arwi in place, of iha .ntiquattd, otaoka. 
.. . Th«e new justifications are just as inadequate as the old ones, 

religious ones, ~ m { immediately be recognized by the 

■’""'"S" *"\JZ L L. «» «1* a— nw- — ~ 

SSI. „d .UfflOrt Ihffl » Wlfallj 1« **» -» «“ “ 
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of those who suffer from the oppression these theories seek to justify, These 
new justifications are termed ‘scientific*. But by the term ’scientific' is under¬ 
stood just what was formerly understood by the term 'religious' j just as formerly 
everything called ‘religious* was held to be unquestionable simply because it 
was called religious, so now all that is called 'scientific' is held to be unquestion¬ 
able. In the present Case the obsolete religious justification of violence which 
consisted in the recognition of the supernatural personality of the God-ordained 
rulers (‘there is no power but of God') has been superseded by the ‘scientific’ 
justification which puts forward, first, the assertion that because the coercion 
of man by man has existed in all ages, it follows that such coercion must 
continue to exist. This assertion, that people should continue to live as they 
have done throughout past ages rather than as their reason and conscience 
indicate, is what ’science’ calls ‘the historic law*. A further ‘scientific’ justifica¬ 
tion lies in the statement that, as among plants and wild beasts, there is a 
constant smiggle/or existence which always results in the survival of the fittest, 
a similar struggle should be carried on among human beings—beings, that is, 
who are gifted with intelligence and love—faculties lacking in the creatures 
subject to the struggle for existence and nrroitul of the /itteil. Such is the 
second ’scientific' justification. 

The third, most important, and unf ortunately most widespread justification 
is, at bottom, the age-old religious one just a little altered : that in public life 
the suppression of some for the protection of the majority cannot be avoided— 
so that coercion is unavoidable, however desirable reliance on love alone might be 
in human intercourse. The only difference in this justification by pseudo¬ 
science consists in the fact that, to the question why such and such people and 
not others hare the right to decide against whom violence may and must be 
used pseudo science now gives a different reply to that given by religion—which 
declared that the right to decide was valid became U was pronounced by persons 
pp vj fVHvt of divine power. ‘Science* says that these decisions represent the will 
of the people, which, under a constitutional form of government, is supposed to 
find expression in all the decisions and actions of those who are at the helm at 
the moment. 

Such are the scientific justifications of the principle of coercion. They 
are not merely weak but absolutely invalid ; yet they are so much needed by 
those who occupy privileged positions that they believe in them as blindly as 
they formerly believed in the immaculate conception, and propagate them just 
as confidently. And the unfortunate majority of men bound to toil is so dazzled 
by the pomp with which these ‘scientific truths' are presented, that under this 
new influence it accepts these scientific stupidities for Holy truth, just as it 
formerly accepted the pseudo- religious justifications ; and it continues to submit 
te> the present holders of power who are just as hard-hearted but rather more 
numerous than before. 
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Who Uhl? Urn tlwt Which tfanu hait Matched for, bum thy bn% *¥» *emkriPirty 

upon the world. wl»K faoriaon hicks this ml lift front the*. 1 am that which in thy hart thw hast 
prayed fcr. demanded a* thy Wnhnsht. although thou hast not known what it wa>. 1 am that which 

has lain in thy soultM hundreds and thtmiatida of yean. Sometime* 1 iay in th« siieviojt heat* 
thou didst not recognize me ; aonuctroaes 1 raked my Head, opened my cyts, and extended my 
arms calling thee either tenderly and quietly. W sttenuutnty. demanding that thou ihndtist rebel 
against the iron chains whkb hound thee to the earth. KRISHNA, 

So matters went on. and still go on. in the ChiLstian world. But we 
might Have hope that in the Immense Brahman, Buddhist, and Confucian worlds 
this new scientific superstition would not establish itself j and that the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindus, once their eyes were opened to the religious fraud 
justifying violence, would advance directly to a recognition of the law of lot's 
inherent in humanity, and which had been so forcibly enunciated by the great 
Eastern teachers. But what has happened is that the scientific superstition, 
replacing the religious one. has been accepted and secured a stronger and stronger 
hold in the East. 

In your periodical you set out as the basic principle, which should guide 
the actions of your people, the maxim that: ‘Resistance to aggression is not 
simply justifiable but imperative, non-resistance hurts both Altruism and 
Egotism.' 

Love is the only way lo rescue humanity From all ills ; and in it you too 
have the only method of saving your people from enslavement. In very ancient 
times love was proclaimed with special strength and clearness among your 
people to be the religious basis of human life Love, and forcible resistance to 
evil-doera, involve such a mutual contradiction as to destroy utterly the whole 
sense and meaning of the conception of love. And what follows ? With a 
light heart, and in the twentieth century, you, an adherent of a religious people, 
deny their law, feeling convinced of your scientific enlightenment and your right 
to do ao; and you repeat (do not take this amiss) the amazing stupidity 
indoctrinated in you by the advocates of the use of violence—'the enemies of 
truth, the servants first of theology and then of science—your European teachers. 

You say that the English have enslaved your people and hold them in, 
subjection because the latter have not resisted resolutely enough and have not 
met force by force. 

But the case is just the opposite. If the English have enslaved the people 
of India it is just because the latter recognised, and still recognise, force as the 
fundamental principle of the social order. In accord with that principle they 
submitted lo their little r ajohs, and on their behalf struggled against one another, 
fought the Europeans, the English, and are now trying to fight with them again. 

A commercial company enslaved a nation comprising two hundred millions. 
Tell this to a man free from superstition and he will fail to grasp what these 
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wards mean. What does it mean that thirty thousand men P not athletes but 
rather weak and ordinary people, have subdued two hundred mitt ton vigorous, 
clever, capable, and freedom-loving people ? Do not the figures make It dear 
diat it is nos the English who ha%e enslaved the Indians, but the Indians who 
have enslaved themselves ? 

When the Indians complain that the English have enslaved them, it ia as 
if drunkards complained that the spirit-dealers, who have settled among them, 
have enslaved them. You tell them that they might give up drinking, but they 
reply that they are so accustomed to it that they cannot abstain, and that they 
must have alcohol to keep up their energy. Is it not the same thing with the 
millions of people who submit to thousands, or even to hundreds, of others—of 
their own or other nations ? 

If the people of India are enslaved by violence It is only because they 
themselves live and have lived by violence* and do not recognize the eternal law 
of love inherent in humanity'. 

Pitiful and fonlkh ifl tlic matt who treks what Hz already haa, ami doea not know that be his 
it. Yefi. pithy iiJid foolish 3* hr who uW fcn&w the Um af love which sutfOUttdi him and 
which I have given him, KRISHNA. 

As soon as men live entirely in accord with the law of love natural to 
their hearts and now revealed to them, which excludes all resistance by violence, 
and therefore hold a! to f from all participation in violence,—a* soon as this 
happens, not only will hundreds be unable to enslave millions, but not even 
millions will not be able to enslave a single individual. Do not resist theevibdoer 
and lake no pari in doing so, either in the violent deeds of the administration, in 
the law courts, the collection of taxes or above all in sofaJkiiDg — and no one in 
the world will be able to enslave you. 


VI 

O ye who lit in bondage and continually and pint for freedom, seek only for law* Love 
ri peace in itself arvd peace which gives complete satiibction. I am the key that VpflW the portal 
la the curdy discovered land whett contentment done is found. KRISHNA. 

What is now happening to the people of the East as of the West is like 
what happen® to every individual when he passes from childhood to adolescence 
and from youth to manhood. He loses what had hitherto guided has life and 
lives without direction, not having found a new standard suitable to his age t and 
to he invents all sorts of occupations, cares, distractions, and stupefactions to 
divert his at ten don from the misery and senselessness of his life. Such a 
condition may last a long time. 

When an individual passes from one period of life to another, a time comes 
when he cannot go in senseless activity and excitement as before, but has to 
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understand that, although he has outgrown what before used to direct him, this 
does not mean that he must live without any reasonable guidance, but rather 
that he must formulate for himself an understanding of life corresponding to his 
age, and having elucidated it must be guided by it. And in the same way a 
similar time must come in the growth and development of humanity, i believe 
and such a time has now arrived—'not in the sense that it has come in the year 
1908, but that the inherent contradiction of human life has now reached an 
extreme degree of tension : on the one side there is the consciousness of the 
beneficence of the law of love, and on the other the existing order of life which 
has for centuries occasioned an empty, anxious, restless, and troubled mode of 
life, conflicting as it does with the law of love and built on the use of violence- 
This contradiction must be faced, and the solution will evidently not be 
favourable to the outlived law of violence, but to the truth which has dwelt in 
the hearts of men from remote antiquity : the truth that the law of love is in 
accord with the nature of men. 

But men can only recognise this truth to its full extent when they have 
completely freed themselves from all religious and scientific superstitions and 
from all the consequent misrepresentations and sophistical distortions by which 
its recognition lias been hindered for centuries. 

To save a sinking ship it is necessary to throw* overboard the ballast which, 
though it may once have been needed, would now cause the ship to sink. And 
So it is with the scientific superstition which hides the truth, of their welfare, 
from mankind. In order that melt should embrace the truth—not in the vague 
way they did in childhood, nor in the one-sided and perverted way presented 
to them by their religious and scientific teachers, but embrace it as their highest 
law—the complete liberation of this truth, from all and every superstition (both 
pseudo-religious and pseudo-scientific) by which it is still obscured, is essentia! : 
not a partial, timid attempt, reckoning with traditions sanctified by age and with 
the habits of the people—not such as was effected in the religious sphere by 
Guru Nanak. the founder of the sect of the Sikhs, and in the Christian world by- 
Luther, and by similar reformers in other religions—but a /imdu'netittii cleansing 
of religious consciousness from all ancient religious and modern scientific 
superstitions. 

If only people freed themselves from their beliefs in all kinds of Ormuads, 
Brahmas, Sabbaoths, and their incarnation as Krishnas and Christs, from beliefs 
in Paradises and Hells, in reincarnations and resurrections , from belief in the 
interference of the Gods in the external affairs of the universe ; and above all, if 
they freed themselves from belief in the fn/ollibility of all the various Vedas. 
Bibles, Gospels, Tripitakas, Koran*, and the like ; and also freed themselves 
from blind belief in a variety of scientific teachings about infinitely small atoms 
and molecules and in all the infinitely great and infinitely remote worlds, their 
movements and origin, as well as from faith in the infallibility of the scientific 
laws to which humanity is at present subjected 5 the historic laws, the economic 
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laws, the Jaw of struggle and survival, and so on—if people only freed themselves 
from this tembk accumulation of futile escercbes of our lower capacities of mind 
and memory called the 'Sciences' ; and frnm the innumerable divisions of ail 
sorts of histories, anthropologies, homiletics, bacteriologies, jurisprudences, 
cosmographies, strategies—their name is legion—and freed themselves from all 
tliis harmful, stupefying ballast—the simple law of love, natural to man, 
accessible to all and solving all questions and perplexities, would of itself become 
clear and obligatory* 


Vlt 

ChUdrffl, look ax tfe* fowtti it ywa feft; dp- not trample upon th&tn. Look at ifoe Jew* In 
you t midst and cb not rcpuriLLU. B it, KRISHNA, 

Thne is a hi shirr reason which transcends j|j human naiodv. h ii hr and near, h permutes 
a£l the worlds and at the sa me time u infinitely higher than they r 

A TlWtl who wea that nii things are cumaiiied in the higher spirit cannot treat any tving WTih 
contempt. 

For him to wham all apintual brings anr fcqual to the hijh-.it tbm can be nr> room fcr 
decepiion or £rie£ 

Those irito are Ignorant and art denoted to the rellgiom rites only, arc fn a 
deep gloom, but those who are given up to fruitless medirctionj are in a * still greater 
darkness - 

UPAN1SHAD5, FROM THE VEDAS. 

Yes. in our time all these things must be cleared away in order that 
mankind may escape from self-inflicted calamities that have reached an extreme 
intensity. Whether an Indian seeks liberation from subjection to the English, 
or anyone else be struggles with an oppressor cither of hie own nationality or of 
another—whether it be a Negro defending himself against the North American* 
or Prussian, Russian, or Turkish governments ; or any man seeking the greatest 
welfare for himself and for every-body else—they do not need explanations and 
justification* of old religious superstitions such as have been formulated by your 
Vivekanandas, Baba Bhajatis, and other*, or in the Christian world by a number 
of similar interpreters and exponents of thing that nobody needs ; nor the 
innumerable scientific theories about matters, not only unnecessary but for the 
most part harmful, (In the spiritual realm nothing is indifferent : what is not 
useful is harmful,) 

V/hat are wanted for the Indian as for the Englishman, the Frenchman, 
the German, and the Russian, are not Constitutions and Revolutions, nor all sorts 
of Conferences and Congresses, nor the many ingenious devices for Submarine 
navigation and Aerial navigation, nor powerful explosives, nor aU sorts of 
conveniences to add to the enjoyment of the rich, ruling classes ; nor new schools 
and universities with Innumerable faculties of Science, nor an augmentation of 
papers and boots, nor gramophones and cinematographs, nor those childish and 
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fdr thji most part corrupt stupidities termed Art—but one thing only h needful 
the knowledge of the simple and clear truth which finds place in very $oul 
that is not stupefied by religious and scientific superstitions—the Truth that for 
# our life one law is valid—the law oflovt, which brings the highest happiness 
to very individual as well as to all mankinds Free your minds from those 
overgrown* mountainous imbecilities which hinder your recognition of it* and 
ai once the truth will emerge from amid the pseudo-religious nonsense that 
has been smothering It : the indubitable* Eternal truth inherent in man. which 
is one and the same in all the great religions of the world. It will in due time 
emerge and make its way to general recognition, and the nonsense that has 
obscured it will disappear of itself, and with it will go the evil from which 
humanity now suffers, 

^Children F look upwaitU with yaur beclouded ayes, and a world full qf Joy and Love jwiU 
riUckisc itself cd you, □ raMona! world made by My wwdwn. the only r«l world. T'htti you will 
know whit love h&fi done with you, whjE lu-vc tuj baltiwrd upon you, what love cUrmandi fi**n 
your ' 1 

Yasnaya Polyana. Krishna, 

December 14th, 1008. 


APPENDIX B 

TOLSTOY FARM—THE IDEA AND THE 
INSTITUTION 

Gandhi's contact with Tolstoy was for years very remote from the 
personal point of view, but it was intensely spiritual. Possibly he came in 
contact With some admirers of Tolstoy's works during his student days in 
England. But there is no doubt chat, from 1S93 onwards, Gandhi was making 
intensive Study of the works of Tolstoy as attested by Rev. Joseph j. Doke, 
his first biographer. References to the bigger novels of Tolstoy are no doubt 
rare in Gandhi's works ; but Tolstoy’s miscellaneous writings, especially on the 
religious, ethical and allied problems, specially those on non-resistance, were 
traced, read and digested by Gandhi. Rev. Dokc, who closely co-operated 
with Gandhi, specially refers to "Gandhi the practical dreamer" who took 
progressive steps in realising his dream of developing an 'army' of non-violent 
fighters (SatyagroJur) who will live together as a family, in a rural surrounding, 
in a sort of co-operative comm on-wealth . . . , trained to live a new and simple 
life, in harmony with one another. This dream of Gandhi took final shape in 
the Tolstoy Farm, in Johannesburg, In 1903-04 when the Indian Opinion 
waa founded. Gandhi was galvanised into a new line of activities. 3fter reading 
for the first time Rusk in's Unto This Last placed in his hands by Mr. H. S. 
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Polak. In tha* period Gandhi minutely surveyed an orchard of one oj his 
relatives. And he found that the fruits gathered Jn the season might 
substantially hdp in supplementing the food of the cnmmm unity. This 
struck Gandhi with the idea of probably acquring □ big estate, permitting him 
to make an experiment in farm .economy. 

The food and economic problem became acute as we know* with the 
opening of the Satyagraha campaign in 1906 which developed into an eight 
years (non-violent) wat (1906-1914) with the White Bureaucrats, During a 
lull in the fight Gandhi went on a deputation to England ; and as soon as he 
landed in Cape Town, back in November, 1909, he got the cheering cable lo 
the effect that Sir Ratanji Tata had donated Rs. 25.000/- in aid of the Satyagrahn 
movement in Africa. 

On the 30th of May. 1910 Gandhi got the most generous offer from Rev, 
Hermann Kallenhach to utilise his big estate of 1100 acres Ibr the foundation 
of the Tolstoy Farm and communicated] the fact to Tub toy who replied to 
KaUenbacb through Mr. Chertkov. K. N. 

TOLSTOY FARM (a) 

% M. K. GANDHI 

Upon the Farm oranges, apricots and plums grew in such abundance that 
during the season the Satyagrahis could have their fill of the fruit and yet have 
a surplus besides* 

The spring was about 500 yards away from our quarters, and the water 
had to he fetched on carrying poles. 

Here we insisted that we should not have any servants : not only for the 
household work but, as far as may be. even for the farming and building 
operations. Everything, therefore, from cooking to scavenging was done with 
our own hands. As regards accommodating families, we resolved from the 
first that the men and women should be housed separately. The houses 
therefore were to be built in two separate blocks, each at some distance from 
the other. For the time ic was considered sufficient to provide accommodation 
for ten women and sixty men. Then again we had to erect a house for 
Mr. Kallenbach and by its side a school house, as well as a workshop for 
carpentry, shoemaking etc* 

The settlers hailed from Gujarat, Tamilnad, Andhradcsh and North India, 
and them were Hindus. Musalmans, Parsis and Christians among them. About 
forty of them were young men- two or three old men* five women and twenty 
to thirty children of whom four or five were girls. 

The Christian and other women were meat-eaters, Mr. Kallenbach and 
l thought it desirable to exclude meat from the farm. But how could we ask 
people who had no scruples in the matter, who had been habituated to taking 
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meat since childhood and who were coming over here in their days of adversity, 
to give up meat even temporarily ? And if they were, given meat, would 
not that swell our Cost of living ? Again should those who used to take beef 
be given that too ? How many separate kitchens must be run in that case ? 
Vi/hai was my duty on this point ? Having been instrumental in giving 
monetary help to these families, I had already accorded support to meat-eating 
as well as beefi-taiing. if 1 made a rule that meat-enters should not be helped, 
1 would have to prosecute the Satyagraba Struggle through vegetarians only, 
which was absurd, as the movement had been organised on behalf of all classes 
of Indians. I did not take long clearly to visualise my duty in these 
circumstances. If the Christians and Musalmans asked for even beef, that too 
must be provided for them, To refuse them admission to the farm was 
absolutely out of the question. 

But where love is, there God is also. The Musalman friends had already 
granted me permission to have a purely vegetarian kitchen. ] had now to 
approach Chi rs! fan sisters whose husbands or sons were in jail. I had often 
come in such inti-nata contact with the Christian friends who were now' in jail 
and who had on like occasions consented to having a vegetarian dietary. But 
this was the first time that I had to deal at close quarters with their families 
in their absence J represented to the sisters the difficulty of housing 
accommodation 3 \ well as of finance and my own deep-rooted sentiment in the 
matter. At the same time I assured them that even beef would be provided for 
them if thev wanted. The sisters kindly consented not to have meat, and the 
cooking department was placed in their charge. 1, with or without another man, 
was detailed to assist them. My presence acted as a check upon petty 
bickerings. The food was to be the simplest possible. The time as well as 
the number of men Is was fixed up. There was to be one single kitchen, and 
all were to dine fa a single row. Every one was to see to the cleaning of his 
own dish and othar things, The common pots were to be cleaned by different 
parties in turn. I most state that Saryagrahis lived on Tolstoy Farm for a 
long time, but neither the women nor the men ever asked for meat. Drink, 
smoking etc. were of course totally prohibited. 

As 1 Itave already stated, we wanted to be self-reliant as far as possible 
even in erecting buildings. Our architect was Mr. Kallenbach of course, and 
he got hold of a European mason, A Gujarati carpenter, Narayandas Damania, 
volunteered his services free of charge and brought other carpenters to work 
at reduced rates- As regards unskilled labour, the settlers of us who had 
supple limbs li it rally worked wonders, A fine Satyagrahi of the name of 
of Vihari did In If of the carpenter’s work. The lion-like Thambi Naidoo was 
in charge of sanitation and marketing for which he had to go to Johannesburg, 

One of the settlers was Pragj Khandubhai Desai who had never been 
accustomed to discomfort all his life, but who bad here to put up with bitter 
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cold, i hot sun and &harp rains, In the beginning we lived in tents for about 
two months white the buildings were under construction. The structures 
were ail of corrugated iron and therefore did not take Jong to raise. The timber 
too could be had readymade in all sizes required. All we had to do was to 
cut it to measure. There were not many doors or windows to be prepared. 
Hence it was that quite a number of buildings could be erected within Such a 
short space of time. But alt this labour was a heavy tax on PragjP* physical 
constitution- The work on the farm was certainly harder than in jail. One 
day Pragji actually fainted* due to fatigue and heat. But he was not the mao 
to give in. He fully trained up his body here, and in the end he stood abreast 
as a good worker with the best of us. Then there was Jossep Royeppen, a 
barrister free from a banister‘s pride. He could not undertake very hard work. 
It was difficult for him to take down loads from the railway train and to haul 
them on rhe cart, but he did it as best as he could. 

The weak became strong on Tolstoy Farm and labour proved to be a 
tonic for all. 

Every one load to go to Johannesburg on some errand or other. Children 
would like to go there just for the fun of it, I also had to go there on business. 
We therefore made a rule that one could go there by rail only un the public 
business of our little commonwealth* and then to travel third class. Any one 
who wanted to go on a pleasure trip must go on foot, and carry homemade 
provisions with him. None must spend anything on his food in the city. Had 
it not been for these drastic rules, the money saved by living in a rural locality 
would have been wasted in railway fares and city picnics. The provisions 
carried were of the simplest : home-baked bread made from coarse what flour 
ground at home, from which the bran was not removed, groundnut butter also 
prepared at home, and home-made marmalade. We had purchased an iron 
hand-mill for grinding wheat. Groundnut butter was made by roasting and 
then grinding groundnuts, and was four times cheaper than ordinary butter. 
As for [he oranges, we had plenty of them on the farm. We scarcely used 
cow's milk on the form and generally managed with condensed milk 

But to return to the trips. Any one who wished to go to Johannesburg 
went there on foot once or twice a week and returned the same day, As 1 
have already stated, it was a journey of 21 mites and back* We saved 
hundreds of rupees by this one rule of going on foot, and those who thus went 
walking were much benefited. Some newly acquired the habit of walking. 
The general practice w'as that the sojourner should rise at two o f dock and 
start at half past two. He would reach Johannesburg in six to seven hours. 
The record for the minimum time taken on the journey was 4 hours IS 
minutes. 

Use reader must not imagine that this discipline operated upon the 
settlers at all as a hardship. On the other hand it was accepted cheerfully. 
It would have been impossible to have a single settler if force had been 
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employed. The youngsters thoroughly enjoyed the work on the Farm and the 
errands to the city, It was difficult to prevent them From playing their pranks 
white engaged in work. No more work was given to them than they willingly 
and cheerhilly tendered, and 1 never found that the work thus done was 
unsatisfactory either in quantity. 

A paragraph may be devoted to our sanitary arrangements. In spite of 
the large number of settlers, one could not find refuse or dirt anywhere on the 
farm. All rubbish was buried in trenches sunk for the purpose. No water 
was permitted to be thrown on the roads. All waste water was collected in 
buckets and used to w-ater the trees. Leavings of food and vegetable refuse 
were utilised as manure. A square pit one foot and a half deep was sunk near 
the house to receive the nightsoil, which was fully covered with the excavated 
earth and which therefore did not give out any smell* There were no flies, and 
no one would imagine that nightsoil has been buried there. We were thus not 
only spared a nuisance, but the source of possible nuisance was convened into 
invaluable manure for the farm* If nightsoil was properly utilised, we would 
get manure worth lakhs of rupees and also secure immunity from a number of 
diseases. By our bad habits we spoil our sacred river banks and furnish 
excellent breeding grounds for flies with the result that the very flies which* 
through our criminal negligence, settle upon uncovered nightsoil defile our 
bodies after we have bathed A small spade is the means of salvation from a 
great nuisance. Leaving nightsoil, cleaning the nose or spitting on the road 
is a sin against God as well as against humanity, and betrays a sad want of 
consideration for others. The man who does not cover his waste deserves a 
heavy penalty even if he lives in a forest* 

The work before us was to make the farm a busy hive of industry, thus 
to save money and in the end to make the families self-supporting. If wc 
achieved this goal, we could battle with the Transvaal Government for an 
indefinite period. We had to spend some money on shoes. The use of shoes 
jii a hnt climate is harmful, as all the perspiration is absorbed by the feet which 
thus grow tender. No socks were needed in the Transvaal as in India, but we 
thought that the feet must be protected against thorns* stones and the like. 
We therefore determined to learn to make sandals. There is at MariaranhiJl 
near Pi netown a monastery of German Catholic monks called the Trappista, 
where industries of this nature are carried on, Mr; Kalkinbach went there and 
acquired the art of making sandals. After he returned, be taught it to me and 
[ in my turn to other workers. Thus several young men learnt how to 
manufacture sandals* and we commenced selling them to friends, I need 
scarcely say that many of my pupils easily surpassed me in the art Another 
handicraft introduced w^s that of carpentry. Having founded >a sort of village 
we needed all manner of things large and small from benches to boxes, and we 
made them all ourselves. The selfless carpenters already referred to helped 
us for several months, Mr- Kalknbadi was the head of the carpentry 
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department and as such every moment gave us the evidence of his mastery 
and exactitude - 

A school wa$ indispensable for the youngsters and the children- This 
was the most difficult of our tasks and we never achieved complete success in 
this matter till the very last. The burden of teaching work was largely borne 
by Mr, Ka Hen bach and myself. The school could be held only in afternoon* 
when both of us were thoroughly exhausted by our morning labour* and so 
were our pupils. The teachers therefore would often be dozing as well as the 
taught. We would sprinkle water on the eyes, and by playing with the children 
try to pull them up and pull up ourselves, but sometimes in vain- The body 
peremptorily demanded rest and would not take a denial. But this was only 
one and the least of our many difficulties. For the classes were conducted in 
spite of theae dostings. What were we to teach pupils who spoke three 
languages, Gujarati, Tamil or Telugu and how ? I was anxious to make the 
vernaculars the medium of instruction. I knew a little Tamil but no Telugu. 
What could one teacher do in these circumstances ? I tried to use some of the 
young men as teachers, but the experiment was nut quite a success Pragji's 
services were requisitioned of course. Some of the youngsters were very lazy 
and mischievous and were always on bad terms with their books. A, teacher 
could not expect to make much headway with such pupils. Again we could 
not be regular in our teaching. Business sometimes took Mr. KaJfenhach as 
well me to Johannesburg, 

Religious tea citing presented another tough problem. 1 would like 
Musalmans to read the Koran, and Far sis the A vesta, There was one Khoja 
child, whose father had laid upon me the responsibility of teaching him a small 
fvotM of that sect, 1 collected books bearing on Islam and Zoroastrianism. I 
wrote out the funda r n£ntid docinnes of Hinduism according to my lights ; 1 
forget now whether it was for my own children or for the Tolstoy Farmers. If 
this document was now in my possession 1 should have inserted it here as a 
landmark in my spiritual progress. But 1 have thrown away nr burnt many 
such things in my life- I destroyed such papers as I felt it wa* not necessary 
to preserve them or as the scope of my activities was extended. 1 am not 
tsorry for this, as to have preserved all of them would have been burdensome 
and expensive so me. ] should have been compelled to keep cabinets and 
boxes, which would have been an eyesore to one who has taken die vow 
of poverty* 

But this teaching experiment was not fruitless. The child were saved 
from the infection of intolerance* and learni lo view one another's religions and 
customs with i large-hearted charity. They learnt how to live together like 
blood-brothers- They imbibed the lessons of mutual service, courtesy and 
industry. And from what little I know about the later activities of some of the 
children on Tolstoy Farm, I am certain that the education which they received 
there has not been in vain. Even if imperfect:, it was a thoughtful and religious 
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experiment, anti among the sweetest reminiscences of Tolstoy Farm, the 
reminiscences of this teaching experiment ate no less sweet than the rest, 

But another chapter must be devoted to these reminiscences. 


TOLSTOY FARM (b) 

Bu M. K. GANDHI 

In this chapter I propose to string together a number of Tolstoy Farm 
reminiscences which are rather disjointed and for which therefore I must crave 
the reader's indulgence. 

A teacher hardly ever had to teach the kind of heterogeneous class that fell 
to my lot, containing as it did pupils of all ages and bath sexes, from boys and 
girls of ab lUt ? years of age to young men of twenty and young girls of 12 or 13 
years old. Some of the boys were wild and mischievous. 

What was I to teach this ill-assorted group ? How was I to be all things 
to all pupils ? Again in what language should I talk to all of them ? The 
Tamil and Telugu children knew their own mother-longue or English and a 
little Dutch 1 Could speak to them only in English, I divided the class into 
two sections—the Gujarati section talked to in Gujarati and the rest in English. 
As the principal part of the teaching, I arranged to tell or read to them some 
interesting stories. I also proposed to bring them into close mutual contact and 
to lead diem to cultivate a spirit of friendship and service. Then there was to 
be imparted some general knowledge of history anti geography and in some 
cases of arithmetic. Writing was also taught, and so were some which formed 
part of our prayers, and to which therefore ! tried to attract the Tamil children 
as wellt 

The boys and girls met freely. My experiment of co-education on 
Tolstoy Farm was the most fearless of its type. 1 dare not today allow, 
or train children to enjoy, the liberty which I had granted the Tolstoy 
Farm class. I have often felt that my mind then used to be more innocent 
than it is now, and that was due perhaps to my ignorance. Since then I have 
had bitter experiences, and have sometimes burnt my fingers badly. Persons 
whom I took to be thoroughly innocent have turned out corrupt. [ have 
observed the roots of evil deep down in my own nature and timidly has 
claimed me for its own. 

I do not repent having made the experiment. My conscience bears 
witness that it did not do any harm. But as a child who has burnt himself 
with hot milk blows even into whey ; my present attitude is one of extra 

caution. 

A man cannot borrow faith or courage from others. The doubter is 
marked out for destruction, as the Gita puts it. My forth and courage were at 
their highest in Tolstoy Farm. I have been praying to God to permit me to 
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re-attain that height; but the prayer has not yet been heard, for the number of 
such suppliants before the Great White Throne is legion. The only 
consolation h that God has as many years as there are suppliants. 1 therefore 
repose full faith in Him and know that my prayer will be accepted when I have 
fitted mysdf for such grace. 

This was my experiment, I sent the boys reputed to be mischievous and 
the innocent young girls to bathe in the same spot at the same time, 1 had 
fully explained the duty of self-restraint to the children, who were all familiar 
with my Satyagrsha doctrine ; I knew, and so did the children that I loved 
them with a mother's love. The reader will remember the spring at some 
distance from the kitchen. Was it a folly to let children meet there for bath 
and yet to expect them to be innocent ? My eye always followed the girls as 
a mother's eye would follow a daughter. The time was fixed when all the boys 
and die girls went together for a bath. There was an element of safety in the 
fact that they went in a body. Solitude was always avoided. Generally 1 also 
would be at the spring at the same time. 

All of us slept in an open verandah. The boys and the girls would 
spread themselves around me. There was. hardly a distance of three feet 
between any two beds. Some care was exercised m arranging the order of 
the beds, but any amount nfsuch eaTe would have been futile in the case of a 
wicked mind. 1 now see that God alone safeguarded the honour of these boys 
and girls. 1 made the experiment Jrom a belief that boys and girts could thus 
live together without harm, and the patents with their boundless faith in me 
allowed me to make it. 

One day one of the young men made fun of two girls, and the girls 
themselves or some child brought me the information. The news made me 
tremble. I made inquiries and found that the report was true. I remonstrated 
with the young men, but that was not enough. I wished the two girls to have 
si’ime sign on their person as a warning to every young man that no evil eye 
might he cast upon them, and a& a lesson to every girl that no One dare assail 
their purity, The passionate Havana could not so much as touch Situ with 
evil intent while Rama was thousands of miles away. What mark should the 
girla bear so as to give them a seme of security and at the same lime to sterilise 
the sinner's eye ? This question kept me awake fur the night. In the morning 
I gently suggested to the girls that they might let me cut off their fine long 
hair. On the farm we shaved and cut the hair of one another and we therefore 
kepi scissors and clipping machines, At first the girls would not listen to me f 
J had already explained the situation to the elderly men who could not bear 
to think of my suggestion but yet quite understood my motive, and they had 
finally accorded their support to me. They wTere both of them noble girls. 
One of them is I now no more. She was very bright and intelligent. The 
other is living and the mistress of a household of her own. They Cam* round 
after all, and at once the very hand that is narrating this incident set to cut off 
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their hair. And afterwards 1 analysed and explained my procedure before my 
class, with excellent results. I never heard of □ joke again. The girls in 
question did not lose in any ease } goodness knows how much they gained. I 
hope the young men still remember this incident and keep their eye from sin. 

Experiments such as 1 have placed on record are not meant for imitation. 
Any teacher who imitated them would be incurring grave risk. 1 have here 
taken note of them only to show how far a man can go in certain circumstances 
and to stress the purity of the Satyagraha snuggle. This very purity was a 
guarantee of its victory. Before launching on such experiment a teacher has to 
be both father and mother to his pupils and to be prepared for all eventualities 
whatever, and only the hardest penance can fit him to conduct them. 

This act of mine was not without its effect on the entire life of the settlers 
on the farm. As we had intended to cut down expenses to the barest 
minimum, we changed our dress also. In the cities the Indian men including 
Sotyagrahii put on European dress. Such elaborate clothing was not needed 
on die farm. We had all become labourers and therefore put on labourers* 
dress but in the European style, viz, workmen's trousers and shirts, which 
were imitated from prisoner's uniform. We all used cheap trousers and shirts 
which could be had ready-made out of coarse blue cloth. Most of the ladies 
weic good hands at sewing and took charge of the tailoring department. 

As for food we generally had rice, dal, vegetable and rotti with porridge 
occasionally superadded. Ail this was serv ed in a single dish which was not 
really a dish, but a kind of bowl such as is supplied to prisoners in jail. We 
had made wooden spoons on the farm ourselves. There were three meals in 
the day. We had bread and home-made wheaten coffee at six o’clock in the 
morning ; rice,.dal and vegetable at eleven, and wheat pap and milk, or bread 
and coffee at half past five in the evening. After the evening meal we had 
prayers at seven or half past se ven. At prayers we sang bhajans and sometimes 
had readings from the Rmnojond or books on Islam, The bhajans were in 
English, Hindi and Gujarati. Sometimes we had one bhajiin from each of the 
three languages, and sometimes only one. Everyone retired at 9 o'clock. 

Many observed the Ekadashi fast on the Farm, We were joined there by 
St. P. K, Kutwal who had much experience of fasting, and some of u* followed 
him to keep the Cfurtunmts- Ramzan also arrived in the meanwhile. There 
were Musaiman youngsters among us, and we felt we must encourage them to 
keep the fasts. We arranged for them to have meals in the evening as well as 
in the early morning. Porridge etc. were prepared for them in the evening. 
There was no meat of course, nor did any one ask for it. To. keep the 
Musaiman friends' company the test of ua had only one meal a day in the 
evening. As a tule we finished our evening meal before sunset ; so the only 
difference was that the others finished their supper about when the Musaiman 
bo vs commenced theirs. These boys were so courteous that they did not put 
any one to extra trouble although they were observing fasts; and the fact that 
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the non-Muslim children supported them in the matter of fasting left a good 
impression on all, I do not remember that there ever was a quarrel, much less 
a split, between the Hindu and the Musalman boys an the score of religion. 
On the other hand I know that, although staunch to their own beliefs, they all 
treated one another with respect and assisted one another in their respective 
religious obserranees. 

Although we were living far from the amenities nf city life, we did not 
keep even the commonest appliances against the possible attacks of illness. I 
had in those days as much faith in the nature cure of disease as I had in the 
innocence of children. I felt that there should not be disease as we lived a 
simple life, but I if there was, 1 was confident of dealing with it. My booklet on 
health is a note book of my experiments and of my living faith in those days, 
I was proud enough to believe that illness for me was out of the question. 1 
held that all kinds of diseases could be cured by earth and water treatment, 
fasting or changes in diet. There was not a single case of illness on the farm, 
in which we used drugs or called in a doctor There was an old man irom 
North India, 70 years of age. who suffered from asthma cough but whom 1 cured 
simply by changes in diet and water treatment. But I have now lost the 
courage, and In view of my two serious illnesses, I fed that l have forfeited even 
the right to make such experiments. 

Tolstoy Farm proved to be a centre of spiritual purification and penance 
for the final campaign. 1 have serious doubts as to whether the struggle could 
have been prosecuted for eight years, whether we could have secured Larger 
funds, and whether the thousands of men who participated in the last phase 
of the struggle would have borne their share in it. if there had been no Tolstoy 
Farm. Tolstoy Farm was never placed in the limelight ; yet an Institution, 
which deserved it, attracted public sympathy to itself- The Indians saw that 
the Tolstoy Farmers were doing what they themselves were not prepared to do 
and what they looked upon in the light of hardship. This public confidence was 
a great asset to the movement when it was organised afresh on a large scale in 
1913. One can pever-tell whether such assets give an account of themselves, 
and if yes, when. But 1 do not entertain and would ask the reader not to 
entertain a shadow of a doubt that such latent assets do, in God s good time, 
become patent- 


APPENDLY C 

GANDHI PEACE FOUNDATION 

New Delhi, January 5, 1959 

The Gandhi Peace Foundation, which Is being formed with a fund of 
rupees one crore provided by the Gandhi Smarak-Nidhi, will spread the teach¬ 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi and "promote the acceptance, by all peoples, of the 
principles of Truth and Non-violence in the conduct of social, national and 
international affairs”. 

(1) To establish an international centre of study and research in the 
principles of non-violence, as evident from the study of the history and 
philosophy of India and of the World ; 

£2} To study and report—in co-operation with other agencies where 
necessary—techniques for the application of non-violence in national and 
international affairs ; 

(3) To provide information, counsel and assistance, in this field, to 
teaching institutions in the form of research fellowships, travel grants and 
library equipments and act as a co-ordinating authority ; 

(4) To assist in developing an informed public opinion on the principles 
and techniques of non-violence among all peoples ; 

(5| Generally to take all necessary action to attain the objectives of the 

Foundati"n. 

Mr. G Ramachandran, Secretary of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, totd 
newsmen that the next step in the establishment of the Foundation would 
be the drafting of a simple and elastic const!tuibn of the Pilot Committee set up 
by the Nidhi. 

The Pilot Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr, R. R. Diwakar, would 
finalise the constitution before the end of March. 

It was envisaged that the Foundation would have three types of Members— 
Founder Members, Fellows who would be scholars, both in India and abroad, 
doing research and study, and "as wide a circle necessary of Associate 
Members". The Associate Members would include those who were carrying 
on struggles for peine and social justice in tine with the teachings of Mahatma 

Gandhi, in various parts nf the world. 

The Peace Foundation as such would not identify itself with any movement 
or programme anywhere in the world. Its members in their individual capacity, 
however, would participate in programmes or movements "on the basis of 
the understanding and study they get inside the Peace Foundation". 

The headquarters of the Foundation will be in Delhi. 

The pilot committee on the Gandhi Peace Foundation consists of: Mr. 
It R. Diwakstr (chairman). Dr. S. Rndhakrishnan, Mr. Nehru, Mr- Morarji Dcsai, 
Acharya Kripalani, Mr. U. N. Dhebar. Mrs. Sucheta Kripabni and Mr. 
Ramachandran, Secretary. Dr. Zakir Hussain and Mr, Jayaprakash Narayan 
have be^n co-opted to the Cornirutles^ 
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HOW GANDHI LEARNED THE MORE OF 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE FROM KASTURBA* 

H. 5 L. POLAR 

Mr. Fofck met Mr, Gandhi first in 1904 when he was Living the quiet 
life of a middle class professional man* He was a vegetarian, a student 
of nature cure and a lecturer as well as a legal practitioner and his compatriots 
political adviser. 

"I soon learned that his non-violence was derived from the ancient Hindu 
teachings and from the practice of Tolstoy whose writings on the subject had 
greatly attracted him. He had merely emphasised an inherent trend in his 
character. 1 # 

Mr. Potak recalls that after reading, in 1901, Raskin's book. Unto this 
last, Mahatma Gandhi decided to take immediate steps to live as a peasant 
and handicraftsman. He did in fad buy a small estate near Durban to which 
he transferred the printing plant and where he organised a simple life settlement, 
of British and Indian friends, confident that, despite racial differences, they could 
collaborate. 

Later he sent his family there but he himself could only pay occasional 
visits owing to growing political difficulties in the Transvaal. 

Mahatma Gandhi's great struggle began in 1906-190T f Mr, Polak continues : 
"( do not think that either then or later when the Union Government 
continued to enforce Anti-Asia tic Laws, Mahatma Gandhi fully understood that 
the essence of responsible Government was the constitutional freedom to act 
wrongly as well as rightly. It was not until much later that he realised that 
the team of 'the key of the door' had its dangers aa well as its useful 
possibilities,” 

"Gandhi's campaign of passive resistance, apart from his natural attraction 
to non-violence, was much encouraged by two events" r 

"One was the arrival, at a very critical moment, of a pamphlet entitled On 
the duly of Civil Disobedience by the American Pacifist Thmeau, 

"His argument was that a man must obey his own conscience even against 
the will of his fellow citizens and be ready to undergo imprisonment in conse¬ 
quence ; for, after all. it was only his body and not his spirit which is in 

custody ; it appealed strongly to Mahatma Gandhi. He pressed me to publish 

it as a supplement to Indian Opinion, 

■■The other event was his observation, during a brief visit to England tn 
lfm 0 f the methods used by the British Sufr^etter involving imprisonment 
In the furtherance of their cause. His keen sense of humour was often 

• Mr H. $- L- Ptskk who wit editor of Gandhi* paper. Op mu It, in &wth Afifc*, 

racfciil? itete in 
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displayed but never more appropriately than when he told my wife that he had 
learned more of passive resistance from Mrs, Gandhi when she disagreed with 
him than from other source. 

Gandhi, says Mr. Henry S, L. Polak, was never quiescent or negative but 
always dynamic and energetic. His Non-violence he translated as utter belief 
in the power of the Spirit and in truth-force or Satyagroha, as he called it. 

Nor was his simplicily of life due so much to an aesthetic preference as 
to i mystical strain combined with an urge to relate himself intimately to the 
sorrows, the needs and the ways of life of the humblest peasant, 

*'A loyal friend and a loving brother, never once did 1 hear from Gandhi a 
personal attack even upon his most aggressive opponents to wham he would 
always attribute their better motives rather than the worse," 


OBITUARY OF LEO TOLSTOY 

Of the late Count Leo Tolstoy, we can only write with reverence. He was 
to its more rhan one of the greatest men of his age. We have endeavoured, so far 
as possible, and so far as we understood it. to follow his reaching. The end of 
his bodily life has but put the final touch re the worlc of humanity rhar he. in his 
own inimitable manner, inaugurated. Tolstoy is not dead ; he lives through the 
lives of his innumerable followers throughout the world. We firmly believe that, as 
time rolls on, his teaching will more and more permeate mankind. Though a 
devout Christian, he truly interpreted not only Christianity, hut he likewise gave 
a realistic presentation of the substance underlying the great world religions : and 
he has shown, as no other teacher, at any rare in Europe, has shown, how present- 
day. civilisation, based as it is on brute force, is a negation of the divinity In man ; 
and how. before man can realise his manhood, he must substitute brute force by love 

in alt his actions. 

His letter to Mr, Gandhi, which we reproduce on the frit page, was 
one of the last, if cot the last, writings from his pen. In it he (Tolstoy) almost 
foreshadowed his dissolution ; and it must be a matter of great encouragement 
and melancholy satisfaction to Indian passive resisted that the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana considered the Transvaal struggle to be one of world-w.de important 

Indian Opinion, November 26, 1910, 
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EPILOGUE 


The 19th century West walked along the bloody path of 
war from the age of Napoleon to that of Kaisat William ; and 
Tolstoy, the author of War and Peace, proclaimed the truth of 
Non-resistance to stem the tide of the dangerously mounting 
Violence, Mahatma Gandhi, in the most critical age of 
suspicion and frustration in Asia of the 20th century, preached 
Non-violence till the last hour of his martyrdom, The spontaneous 
recognition and spiritual collaboration of those two representative 
men of Occident the and the Orient have some enduring lessons 
for our generation, groping pathetically for some way out of the 
suffocating gloom of poison gas and mass-slaughter. Whether 
we shall succeed or not in stopping the fatal march towards 
another global war and Atomic annihilation, we cannot help 
hoping for survival in a new World Order. We naturally 
derive the greatest support and consolation from the thoughts 
and actions of a Tolstoy and a Gandhi who preached 
sanity in a quasi-in sane world and vicarious sacrifice for the 
benefit of mankind—irrespective of colour or creed. The 
impending crisis of the second half of the 20th century will 
he the testing ground of our faith in non-violence. Our 
hopes may prove to be premature for the present ; but we have 
no doubt that violence must finally yield place to non-violence, 
just as in civil codes trial by duelling has been superseded by 
the reign, of Law. The scriptures and prophets of humanity have 
declared, in unequivocal voice, the paramountry of Peace in, our 
public relations and of Love in our individual life. These 
eternal truths find their supreme manifestation in Tolstoy and 
Gandhi whom we remember with hope and gratitude. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

More thin a century ago. at the Hospital of Kazan, Tolstoy the young 
soldier met, for the first time (IW) one Asian Buddhist monk fiom Mongolia. 
Since then he had been seeking light from the Orient by reading many important 
books on Oriental religions and philosophy. This aspect of his hfe hrst 
noticed and brought out by my late lamented Paul Birukov. »u£wof 

ToUroy und the Orient. 1 was introduced m 1922 to hun by Mon. lo ^ 
Rolland who showed me some autograph letters of J Qatoy * nlrihi He 

2jsn tLVsi ~ 

3L. ndiatin, therefrom, remained ever free to «* ** >>u. eorely. 

for the liberation of mankind. 

Free Aria apecially the Far Eatt. will be dial*.. in th. very heert 
of the present crisis, to nudy the baric Gandhian philosophy of Wvmltmce 
anJ^its* relations with that of Leo Tolstoy—dreaming of a new world ordc m 
. - . violent society will replace the present conflicting militaristic items. 

T rr. b ,Z Js to on November 20 IN. S.) 1910. and in 1911 h,s 
■Mulct btea published his Vie de Telnet (Life nf Tolstoy), 

geeat admtntr Remain R F . of the ce!mi ry, and 

Rolland. as we know contact^ Tokay ^ qf ^ w „ b „ nde , *e 

*_"* “t ^ '"ZZ R^l scholar E. Halprrine K^nitoV 

containing h ‘ s . aut “ J Tfu? jhoiiglits of Humanity. it is Lh- book of his 
second volume is ___ inkers and tests, of the Orient ami the 

fevourue handled. In 1903, when he fell seriously ill, Tolstoy 

sld to fill OP i* Calendar, hanBinS h,S sick - bc<1 ‘PT * **** Wlth ** 
used to fill P m r n da of the world, written day by day. 

U«ng thoughts o h^ his death hifi disciple M, Gorboinov brought befo« 

Three ay n0W run[1 | nS lo 30 /rucietdes, which he 

him the first two ^ In diis posthumous work we find the vast range 

did not hve to seep ^archings. Starting from tire early Brahma meal 

and profundity of his *P d ^ ^ Chinese, the Semitic and the Gneeo- 

*nd Buddhistic tests, oj ^ cullcd f rom the writings of die Mahometan 

Roman ^ ^ writi ngs of John Huss, Erasmus. Luther. 

nx, «: - r t r^r q — * 

“oughtsi. die writings of T^y. I. - «■* 
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Museum and archives of U.S.S.R. probably some day. some scholar will 
assemble fully the relevant documents; meanwhile we are grateful to some 
authors like P. Birukov for giving us very revealing indications regarding 
Tolstoy s approach to the thoughts of India and the Orient. Tolstoy made 
extensive studies on Buddhism and the basic doctrine of Afitmsa, as he 
gathered from many works of the French and the German Orientalists. His 
earliest letters, exchanged with an Oriental, were with a Japanese who wrote to him 
m 1896-97. or immediately after the first Sino-Japanesc war. Tolstoy’s sympa¬ 
thies naturally were with the disorganised and persecuted Chinese who suffered 
from double aggression, from the Western Powers and From her Eastern neighbour 
Japan. A most significant letter to that effect, from Tolstoy to his Chinese friend, 
was addressed, immediately after the defeat of Russia by Japan (1905). Paul 
Birukov in the Preface to his Tolstoi arui tht Orient observes. Yes it was 
particularly India, with whom Folstoy had the greatest affinity ; and to this great 
People in its oppression and to its great Leader (Gandhi) we dedicate our book". 

Confucius, Lao-tze, Mencius. Mo-ti and other Chinese philosophers, as well 
as Shintoism and other cults of Japan were studied by Tolstoy, Above all, India, 
the mother of religion and philosophy, attracted his special attention. Starting 
from S4,:hav:ra, and Buddha, he continued his studies down to JCrMno and 
modern VtfAnatr.sm, Arja Samaj etc., not forgetting Sri Romo Krishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. 

Tolstoy also prepared an anthology of religious thoughts which was pub¬ 
lished in French, and it deserves our closest study : Ls Pensee de I' Humanite. 

Especially valuable will be a comparative study of Tolstoy and Gandhi 
as practical philosophers and pacifists, representing the West and the East. IF 
our dream of establishing the International University of Non-violence is 
permitted to materialize, we may hope to lay securely the foundation of world 
peace through the development of the philosophy and practice of Alnmsa. 

Meanwhile I am profoundly grateful to the two eminent commentators on 
Gandhism, Sri M- S. Ancy and Dr. K. N. Katju, who generously came forward 

to Strengthcrn my documentation, with their incisive and inspiring observations 
and forewords. 

„ * m y friend Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose, former Secretary of Mahatma 

Gandhi-for kindly giving me from his valuable collections, a photostat copy 
of Mahatma’s own handwriting, expressing his views on the topic of "Bread- 
labour" I offer my thanks also to my friend Mr. Tendulkar for Mahatma 
Gandhi s letter of the 1st November, I9U9 to Leo Tolstoy, which he first 
published in ihc National Herald. 

I am indebted also to the Librarian of the Servants of India Society’s Library 
Poona, for the copy of the Obituary on Tolstoy, and to my devoted pupil 
Tamonas Barter]! for constant help. 

I am also thankful to Achatya Ramiochan Saran (Pustak Bhandar. Patna) 
for including the first edition of my book in his "Gandhi’s Footsteps Series." 
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Learning without thinking it a labour loti , 
and thinking without learning it dangerous. 




Confucius. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In May, 1944, when a dinner-party was given in honour of 
Dr, S, Radhakrishnan ac the Ministry of Education in Chungking, 
I sat next to Mr, K. P. S. Me non, the then Indian Agent-General; 
and I told him that Dr. Radhakrishnan should be requested to 
give more lectures on 'Indian Philosophy* than on modem subjects 
like Science and Democracy, At that time I had no idea that 
one day it would be my privilege to lecture in India, as 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s counterpart. 

It was in the summer of 1949 that the Indian Ministry of 
Education invited me to lecture in different Indian Universities. 
I have been attracted to India ever since its Independence 
Movement began. Culturally she has been, pictured as a Paradise 
(Sukkavati) in the minds of the Chinese Buddhists from the time 
of the Han dynasty. Therefore I was very glad to accept the 
invitation from Free India, 

On my arrival in New Delhi, in November, 1949, 1 was 
handed a full and exhaustive tour-programme by the Ministry of 
Education. Every detail was cared for. Though a stranger 
visiting India for the first time, I travelled the wide schedule 
alone without any hitch. The Indian Universities kindly arranged 
for me to meet the members of the staff from place to place ; 
and through the*r cooperation and help I learnt much of the work 
and conditions of the Indian University life. During the three 
months from November, 1949 to January, 1950, I covered Delhi, 
Allahabad, Baoaras, Nagpur. Hyderabad, Madras, Bangalore. 
Mysore and Trivandrum—visiting and lecturing. In late 
December I returned to Delhi foe the Christmas recess and then 
proceeded via Calcutta to Sanriniketan. My purpose, like that of 
Dr, Radhakrishnan, was to contribute—so far as I may—to the 
renewal of cultural understanding between India and China, 
traceable back to over two miHenia. Indeed the second cycle of 
Chinese culture, from the end of the Eastern Han dynasty 
(25-220 A. DJ to the Sung, the Ming and the Ching dynasties, 
was strongly influenced by the introduction of Buddhism to China 
10 
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from India. During those epochs Chinese thought, in terms of 
Neo-Confucianism, was revived through fresh studies of Indian 
thought. It is my conviction that the strengthening of cultural 
relations between India and China will bring forth mutual benefit 
for the two countries in particular, and also for the world at large. 

When I was due to deliver my lecture in the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity, I paid my visit to the then Governor-General, Sri C, R. 
RajagopalachatL He proposed that he would preside over my 
lecture ; but on discovering by telephone that the Chairman of 
the Faculty was to preside, he decided it would be better not to 
disturb the programme already arranged. I want to acknowledge 
the honour of his proposing to preside over my lecture In 
Nagpur, the Governor of the Central Provinces, Sri Mangatdas 
Pakwasa, a friend of China, took the chair. I am deeply indebted 
indeed to all the Vice-Chancellors and Registrars of the various 
Universities who made my tour and visits with them pleasant 
and comfortable. To the Hon'ble Maulana Azad the learned 
Minister ot Education, who sent me the invitation to come to 
India, l express tny special thanks. 

Concluding my lecture-tour I enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. J, T. Lloyd, Headmaster for thirty-six years of Dr. Graham’s 
Home, Kalimpong. In the beauty and restful ness of the 
Darjeeling hills I have been able to work quietly on my lectures. 
It was at the request of my friend Dr. Kaltdas Nag that I decided 
to publish my lectures ; and he has been kind enough to edit, 
print and publish my new book after going through the manus¬ 
cript with special care. I knew him in 1924 , when he came to 
Peking, with the Poet Dr. Tagore, to make historical and arch sen- 
logical researches in China and he greeted rue again in New Delhi 
where he was a member of Parliament Rajya Sabha. 

The chapters on Gandhi;i have been specially written, after 
my lecture tour, at the request of my Indian friends led by Sri 
Tamonas Banerjee who has also worked hard at the Press. This 
gives me a welcome opportunity to express my deep appreciation 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and to show the possibility of development 
of Gandhism in China and elsewhere. This Modern Saint will 
continue to be revered in memory not only in India, but 
throughout Asia and the world. 


Cahsum Chang 


INTRODUCTION 
S1NO-INDLAN COLLABORATION 

The Twentieth Century opened with a new upheaval in the 
ancient Far East when young Japan vanquished Tsarist Russia 
C1905) releasing new forces in young Asia, In the next decade 
we witnessed two major Revolutions : the expulsion of the 
Manchu Emperor with the foundation of the Chinese Republic 
(1911) and the collapse of Tsarism (1917) leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the great Soviet Union in Russia. Lenin in U. S. S. R. 
and Sun Yat-sen in China worked marvellously till 1925 when the 
two leaders were removed from the stage which came to be 
crowded by portentious personalities like Mussolini, Hitler and 
Stalin, whose careers have been ruthlessly revised before our eyes, 

Our national Poet-seer Rabindranath Tagore was saluted 
by Mahatma Gandhi as the Great Sentinel of the East. Rabindra 
Nath first visited Japan and the Far East in 1916 during the First 
World War ; and post-war China invited him in 1924 when I had 
the rare privilege of spending some of the happiest days of my 
life with the Poet in China, His 63rJ, birthday was celebrated 
in the biggest auditorium in Peking with truly Chinese and 
Oriental glamour. The great leader of Republican China, Liang Chi 
Chao acted as the Master of Ceremonies and eminent artists, 
litterateurs and philosophers like Liang-ssu Ming, Hu Shih and 
others were with us. As the guest of the generous Chinese 
people, I travelled extensively from the cradle of the hoary 
“Peking Man*' to the native soils of Confucius and Lao-tze, founders 
of Confucianism and Taoism. The grandest Art collection 
of the National Museum of Peking, the archeological relics of 
Kaifeng and Honan, Shensi and Shansi among others, revealed 
to me the wealth of Chinese history and literature, art and 
culture—as I have briefly narrated in my book “Tagore in 
China", Then via the Yang-tse Kiang we flowed down Hangkow 
to Nanking and finally came to Shanghai, 

One of the biggest municipalities of Asia and its great city 
is Shanghai where me met all nations and some of the title* of 
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modern China. The most out-standing was my esteemed friend 
Dr. Carsun Chang. He gave a “royal reception” (in Republican 
style) to Dr. Tagore and his party in a superb garden which 
Chinese gardener alone knows to display. This garden and a 
mansion, with a rare library of Chinese classics, belonged to Dr. 
Chang who escaped alas ! 25 years after, from Hongkong to India. 
One day he noticed in some papers of Delhi that I was addressing 
a meeting and he phoned me to meet him at the Constitution 
House. How glad we were to exchange ideas after an age I He 
told me that after the Revolution of 1949 he was cur off from 
his dear relatives and all assets stable and unstable. So he 
thought of coming to Free India bereft of Mahatma Gandhi no 
doubt but still guided by his worthy followers like Nehru and 
Radhakrishnan. 

So. I got Dr. Carsun Ch 3 ng for some months near me and 
we reviewed the last quarter of a century of world wars, ravages 
and rebarbarisation of Man. He thought of his teacher Rudolf 
Eucken and I of Henri Bergson—both lamenting the fratricidal 
wars between Germany and France. 

I induced Dr. Chang to write a small book on the Eternal 
Verities of China to inspire the rising generation of Gandhian 
India. This explains the genesis and the title of this monograph 
of the noble Chinese philosopher Dr. Carsun Chang. He knows 
English and German quite well; and he shows mastery in giving 
lucid expositions for lay readers, of the subtle and difficult 
thoughts of ancient Masters, especially in Chinese idiom. 

Dr. Chang has placed us Indians under deep obligation by 
giving us, within 300 pages, an excellent resume of the History of 
Thoughts in China. We hope that this will serve as a Handbook 
of Chinese Philosophy, viewed from the standpoint of any scholar 
who knows something of Buddhism and modern Gandhism. The 
spirit of neo-Buddhism is not only to be found in the Gandhi 
cult but also in the National emblems of Free India. Non-violence 
and self-sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi arc followed up by the 
co-existence and world fellowship ideas of Pandit Nehru. 
Through their thoughts and activities 400 millions of India will 
co-operate with 600 millions of China. Thus the dimension and 
potentiality of Sino-lndian collaboration should in spite us to study 
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more and more and publish from year to year—the best samples 
of the “Classics" of China and of India. If America alone could 
publish a Library of the Great Books of the West, let China and 
India join hands to issue gradually a parallel series : “The Great 
Books of the East" ; for it is in the East that most of the world 
Religions and world Philosophies had their origin and develop¬ 
ment. If those have been temporarily eclipsed by the glamour 
of Western Science, yet the Orient will radiate, age after age, new 
Lights for the guidance of entire Humanity. We should boldly 
plan out now the publication of the Mncyelopoidia Astana as I 
pleaded before the first Asian Relations Conference (1947) invited 
by Pandit Nehru to New Delhi. Within a decade from that 
event we find China coming closer and closer to India ; and India 
likewise should revive the glorious traditions of Kumarajiva and 
Fa-hien, Vasubandhu and Hiuen Tsang* building the bridge of 
Understanding and Fraternal cooperation. 

In conclusion I thank Dr. Carsun Chang for offering his 
learned book to our Afro-Asian Series ; and I also thank the 
Printers of the Brahmo Mission Press and especially my devoted 
pupil Sri Tamonas Baneijee helping me strenuously to get the 
volume published on our Independence Day. 

To reduce the bulk and the price of the book, I was obliged 
to withhold printing of some chapters, which the author (now 
in U. S. A.) may publish later on, after unavoidable revision. 
With these apologies I release the book for the public after 
expressing our profound thanks to Dr. Carsun Chang, the learned 
Philosopher-Statesman of China. 


15th August, 1956 
Calcutta, 


Kaliims Nag 
Fovn4rr Secretary 



Relations. 


SlNO-INDlAN SPIRITUAL AFFINITY. 

Reflection upon the cultural relation between China and India, as two 
neighbours, who have lived peacefully and have exchanged their spiritual 
thoughts without any unpleasant incident, in a long course of two thousand 

yuirs, gives one cause to think that this kind of relation between nations is an 
ideal one. 

"Hie important factor responsible for this friendly tie between the two 
countries was the introduction of Buddhism from India. But there is something 
deeper than this. If one seeks to find the reason for the Chinese appreciation 
of Buddhism, the answer will be that there is a kind of spiritual affinity 
between India and China. 

Though the main passion of India is religion, and that of Ch ina is ethics 
or morality, yet there are similarities in their mental outlook. The starting 
point of their religion or ethics is the sense of goodness or love for all mankind. 
Both believe in the control of the desires or lusts. They emphasise the 
purification of the heart as the means to appropriate the moral law. Gandhi’s 
words: If not a moralist l am nothing", sound very much like those of a 

Confucianist. Both India and China believe that there is an Unseen Power 
which pervades the whole world ; they are more inclined to believe in the 
immanence of God or Pantheism. Lao Tzc and Confucius call it Tao. In 
India it is called Brahma* I can only give these bare outlines of the Indian and 
Chinese IPellanscJutMung {world-view} here, because the question is too complex 
a one to deal with now. 

On the foundation of this spiritual affinity, the two countries were brought 
together. Let me survey this historical friendship from its source in Chinese 
history. Fortunately, in China we have the twentyfive histories recording the 
events of pasi dynasties. These histories are dynastic because each with 

one dynasty, except Sfn-ki by S&u-Ma-Chien, beginning from time immemorial 
and ending at the middle of the Western dynasty. From the record of these 
histories a survey can he made of how India was known to China in the 
different dynasties. It can be divided into the following periods : 

THE BUDDHIST PERIOD OF SINO-INDIAN RELATIONSHIP 

In the Western Han dynasty, (206 B. C —9 A. D„) our knowledge of 
Central Asia began to be reliable because the Chinese explorations and military 
campaigns gave us accurate information. In the chapter, "The West Lands of 
Shi-ki", we have the following record : 

'In the year. 126 B. C. the Earl of Wide Vision Chang-Kien came back 
from Ta-Hsia. (Bactriana). He said that he had seen Chinn (cane) and Ste-chuon 
(doth) in the market at Ta-Hsia. The people at Ta-Hsia told him that the 
goods had been bought in India and were brought there to be sold. India is in 
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the South-East of Ta-Hsia, a distance of about a few thousand Its (miles)- The 
peoples in India form a settled community. The country is lew, humid and hot 
in summer. They fight a battle by sitting on elephants. They have big rivers, 11 

According to General Chang-Kicn, Ta-Hsia is to the south-west of Han, 
a distance of about 12,000 lis H and India is again to the south-east of Ta-Hsia, 
(China), a few thousand Us away, and [Indian] goods of Stf-chium are found 
there. At present the route to Ta-Hsia is through the West Lands or Tibet. 
The latter (Tibetans) do not like this kind of communication and will stop It. If 
one takes the northern (Gobi desert) route, the Chinese will, be stopped by the 
Huns (H&iung-nuia) The best way is to start from Sze-chuan, and it is a short cut." 

After hearing Chang-Kien K & report. Emperor Wu-ti was anxious to expand 
hi$ influence in the West. Chang-Kien was appointed to go to Sre-ehuan to 
find a group of men for exploration. The group of explorers went one or two 
thousand lls in various directions. In the northern direction they were stopped 
by the Tibetans. In the south they were stopped by the tribes of KummJng. 
But they gathered the report that in the west there was a country fighting wars 
On elephants. The merchants who smuggled out £&>fluutn goods arrived 
there sometimes. After the failure of their many attempts, the work of 
exploration was given up/* 

We may say that Chang-Kien was the first Chinese who tried hard to 
reach India. At this stage, India and China were as if'playing hide-and-seek,' 

In the Eastern Han dynasty (25 A. D.—200 A. D.)< after Wang-mang’i 
usurpation of the Western Han. communication with the Western Lands 
stopped for sixty-five years, when the Western Lands submitted themselves again 
to the Huns or Hsiung-nus. During the reign of Ming-ti Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced from India, His successors succeeded in regaining the supremacy in Central 
Asia. General Pan Chao (A. D. 74-9-4) brought all the petty states in 
Turkestan Into submission, opening the way for the silk-trade with the Roman 
Orient. His Lieutenant. Kan-Ying penetrated to the Persian Gulf (A. D- 97). 
In the Eastern Han history wt: find two paragraphs in the chapter of "West 
Lands” relating to India : (i) on the Kushans, (ii) on India itself, 

(i) "Yueh-Chi has a neighbour, Parthia, on the western border. It is 
16,370 [is distant from Loy&ng. Its population b 400*000 and it has an army 
of over 100,000 men. After Yueh-Chi had been defeated by Hslung-nus it 
migrated to Parthh- At first Yueh-ehi was divided into five united principalities : 
Shumi, Shanmi. Rushan Bit tin and Tumi, After more than a century, the 
chief of the Kuahans, Kanishfca conquered the other principalities and assumed 
the title King of the Rushans. He also invaded Parthia and Kao-fii and 
absorbed Pada and Kipm. Kanishka died about eighty years old. His son. 
Yen-ko-tyen succeeded him and conquered India where a generaJ was appointed 
to he his agent- Yueh-chi is now considered to be the richest and most 
prosperous country. The other countries call it the kingdom of the Rushans', 
but its original name is Yueh-chi 


so 
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Here 1 shall say a few words about the name Kanishka, According to 
R. CL Majumdar^ An Advanced History of India he identified the Chinese name 
Kieu-tsieu-hb with Kujuta Kadphises, or Kadphises I, head of the Kushan 
section of the horde. But of the three characters in Chinese, the first, Kieu, can be 
pronounced 'K%\ the second character* tsieu, is very near to ‘Sh\ and the third 
character is *K&* ■ so [ think this term should rather be identified with Kani&hka. 
In Mai urn Jar's book he is not quite sure about the period in which Kadpbises 
I and Kanishka lived. Obviously the period was that of the Kushan dynasty. I 
think that Kanishka U the correct equivalent of the three Chinese characters. 

The names in this paragraph, Kushan and Kanishka, did not appear in 
the Western Han History and had no meaning to the Chinese for a long time. 
After reading the Indian and European publications on those subjects and 
knowing the roles played by them, this short paragraph was understood 
because it gives accurate information and we are glad that our ancestors put 
these names on record- 

(ii) “Tieivdui, also called Sindhu (Shcn-tu)» is situated to the south-east 
oFYueh-chS, within a distance of a few thousand [fj, Its customs are similar 
to those of the Yueb-chi: geographically it is low, humid P and hot in summer. Big 
rivers flow in this country* while fighting takes place by warriors sitting on 
elephants- The people are weaker than the people of Yueh-chi, They believe in 
Buddha and practise Ahimiux* which prevails throughout the country. South- 
West from Yuch-chi and Kao-fu down to the Western ocean, reaching 
Pan-Ki (probably Banga) on the eastern side (Bay of Bengal), all belong to 

India, There are hundreds of cities and the country is divided into a 

number of states, each having a k*ng. All the&e stares come under the 

common name India. At this time most of the states submitted to the 
Yueh-chi, that killed their king and appointed a general to rule over. Us 
products are elephants, rhinoceros, tortoise-shel]* gold* silver, Copper, iron* 
lead and tin. It carries on intercourse with the Roman Orient in the West ; 
So Roman goods arc found there. It makes fine cloth and woollen 

blankets and carpets. It has different kinds of spices, pepper, ginger, rocksait 
and shellac. During the reign of Ho-ti India sent envoys with gifts to China; 
but later, owing to the rebellion of the West Lands, the intercourse ceased In 
the reign of Huan-ti Indian envoys were sent to China by the southern route. 
According to tradition. Emperor Ming-ri had a dream ol a Golden Man with a 
halo on his head, and he asked his ministers the meaning of the dream. Some¬ 
body said, "It is the divinity of the West called Buddha who is sixteen feet high 
and of a golden colour." Then Emperor Ming-ti sent envoys to India to seek for 
the law of Buddha and the image of the latter, which has since then been 
painted and sculptured in China too. Prince Young of Chu believed in 
Buddhism and it gradually spread throughout China. Emperor Huan-ti believed 
in divinities and offered sacrifices to Buddha and Lao Tze, In time, the faith 
in Buddha extended among the Chinese people/' 
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The question of the exact date of the Introduction of Buddhism to China 
is stilt controversial* To ascertain the exact date h now impossible ; because 
as regards the penetration of BuddMttti'* too many factors are involved such as 
the trips of the missionaries, their knowledge of the Chinese language, their 
translation work, their work of conversion, the circulation of their texts and 
the recognition of their work by the society and government. It must have 
taken a century or more before Buddhism couid work effectively, his a well 
known fact that the introduction of Buddhism could not be due only to ihe 
dream of Mlng-ti I think that it took a long series of processes between the reign 
cfWu-ti (140-87 BvC.) and the reign of Ming-ti (58-75 A, D). It is reported in 
Chinese history that after the dream of Ming-ti, Kashyapa. Matan^a and 
Dharmaraksha were the first two Buddhist Monks to visit China. The so-called 
Sutra of the 42 Articles was attributed to their work. Following them two other 
Buddhist monks An-she-kao and Loka-kshema translated many Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. During this period the routes of communication between China 
and Central Asia were established. The monks who came to China were 
mostly Parthians, Yueh-chis. Sogdians, Kuchians and Rhotancse. The 
acquaintance of the Chinese with Buddhism was through these mtdJIe men : 
so we cannot say that the intercourse between China and India was direct. 

PERIOD OF IMPROVED UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN CHINA AND INDIA 

After the dissolution of the Eastern Han Empire there was a tang period 
of division between Northern and Southern China, China was reunited for a 
short period of about fifty years under the Eastern Chin dynasty (265- 
317 A, D) and then a long poriod of division followed (317-589 A D_ }. Thb 
corresponds to the period of better understanding between China and India, 
During the period of the Three Kingdoms, except Shu*Han no other Indian 
monk visited ; the Buddhist monks continued their work of translation in Wei 
in Northern China and in the Kingdom ofWu t situated In Nanking which had 
the facilities of communication with the outside world by sect routes also, Senghuj, 
of Sogdian parents, born in Tonkin, came to Nanking by sea and convened 
Sun-chum King of Wu. and ejected the firsr monastery in the Southern capital, 

During the Western Chin dynasty (265-317 A, D-J China was busy with 
a civil war and began to migrate to the Yangtze valley ; yet the translation work 
by Buddhist monks like Dharmaraksha and others continued. During the 
Eastern Chin dynasty (317-410 A, D,) Buddhist* flourished in India where the 
Mahayana Buddhism was developed by Nagarjuna. Vasubandhu and Aeanga, 
Chinese monks found that the different texts did not agree with one another 
and therefore doubled their correctness and so they stance! their pilgrimage to 
India direct. The first one who reached India and bought back to China 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts was Fa-Hien. On his way to Northern India he visited 
the principal centres of Buddhism and places of pilgrimage. The centres which 
attracted him were Uddiyan* (Swat Valley)* Suvastu, Gandhara (Peshawar), 
11 
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Takshasita (Taxila), Nagara (Jclalabad) Mathura. Kanyakubja (Kanoj), and the 
places in Eastern India with which Buddha was connected : Kosata, Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Vaisali and Magadha (Bihar). In the country of Magadha he 
visited Pa'.alipjtra, Rajagriha, Gaya and Banaras. The purpose of Fa-H Sen's 
trip was to study the Vinaya Books of Buddhism and he collected a manuscript 
of the Mohusaughrfca Virtuyu, He left China in 399 A. D. and arrived in 
India after six yeans. After a slay ot six years, his return trip took him three 
years more, arriving back in China in 414 A. D. Fa-Hien was the first Chinese to 
visit many places in India. After his trip it seems that China and India knew 
each other better. This is most marked in the histories of the Southern 
dynasties, Liu-Sung (420*479), Southern Chi (479-502 ), Southern Liang and 
Southern Chen (557*589), where one finds a number of mcmcrmlj which were 
sent, to the Chinese Emperor by the States in Indo-China, Burma, South Sea 
Islands, (Indonesia) and India. The names of these states are hard to ascertain 
now ; and the style of the memorials does not seem to be the originals ones but 
mote like the translations of the Chinese officials. Besides the memorials, names 
of the envoys and the gifts were also mentioned. We find that the memorials 
were written in Buddhist terminology ; so these countries must have been under 
the sphere of the Mabsyana Hindu-Buddhistic culture. Among the monks 
working under the Southern dynasties, Para mart ha was the greatest, whose 
translation for the propagation of Buddhism was as great as that of Kumarajiva in 
Northern China. Bodhi-Dharma, whether his personality is legendary or not, also 
exercised great influence from China and Korea to Japan. 

In Northern China the situation was different. The five Barbarians 
Hsitmg-nus, Mongols, Tibetans etc. constituted the ruling class; they had no 
ancient cultural background ; so they submitted themselves to Buddhism just as 
the Teutonic -ace did to Christianity in the Middle Ages. One of the tribal 
leaders in Northern China declared that Buddhism was the religion of the 
Barbarians : 'as we ourselves are Barbarians we do not mind embracing it*. 
This meant that the Barbarians were free to choose their religion without being 
bound by Confucianism, The tribal leaders, Shih-leh and Shih-hu listened a 
great deal to an Indian monk, Fo-tu-taen, who advised the leader to give up 
committing atrocities. When they had audience with the ministers, Fo-tu-tsen 
was asked to be present. When the leader Fu-chien attacked Ku-chi, a small 
country in Turkestan, they Heard ihe name of Kumarajiva and asked his general 
Liu-Luang to send Kumarajiva to China, After Fu-chien'ft assassination, the 
successor Yao-chang again asked his genera! to invite Kumarajiva to come to 
China His son Yao-hsin was very interested in listening to Kumarajiva a 
preaching. When the latter was working on the translation of the Buddhist 
texts, Yao-hsin took part in editing it. From A. D. 3m on, the Northern Wei 
dynasty, founded at Ta-tung by the Toba Tartars, unified all Northern China, 
The Tuba Wei dynasty encouraged Buddhism and especially the Buddhist Art. 
They built the cave of the Thousand Buddhas at Tung-Huang, and also cut 
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cave temples, in Yun-fcang and Lung-men near Loyang, the idea and plan of 
which went back to the Buddhist cave-shrines at Ajanta in India, From the work 
of cave temples Chinese sculpture and painting were brought under Indian in¬ 
fluence and indirectly show In do-Greek features. 

What is mote important is the chapter on Buddhism and Taoism in the 
history' of Tnba Wei. Though Buddhism was introduced in the two Han 
dynasties, the History of Northern Wei was the first book which gave a chapter on 
Buddhism in which the story of introducing the philosophy of Buddha and other 
things connected with it were elaborately described. The writer of this history 
could not omit it because of the wide spread of Buddhism in China. 

CLIMAX OF CULTURAL TIES BETWEEN CHINA AND INDIA 

During the reunion of China by (he dynasties of Sul (S8i-6lS A. D.) and 
Tang (618-907 A. D,), Chinese supremacy in Central Asia was again established. 
The information which was put down in the histories ct Sui and Tang was just 
as accurate as that found in the history of the Hans ; because it was first-hand 
information from the eye-witness Hsuan-tsang. a Chinese monk travelling and 
studying in India for sixteen years. I shall omit the description of India from 
the history of Sui, because it was edited by the ministers of the Tang epoch * so 
thetr source of knowledge about India must be the same as ihat of the Tang 
period. The paragraph on India from the history of the Tang is as follows t 

"Tien-chu {another name for India) is the land which is called Sindhu [in 
the time of Han) or Land of Brahman. It is situated farther to the West of the 
Onion Mountain, or Tsung-ling- The whole ot the Indian territory is more 
than 30,000 U*. It is. divided into five parts: Mid-India, East-India, Souih- 
India, West-India and North-Indin. Each of these parts h a terriiory of 
several thousand miles with many cities and towns South India is surrounded by 
ocean. North India is sheltered by the Himalayan Mountains w hose posses are 
the gates to India, East of East-India is the ocean, but has on the border Fu-nan 
(Suvarna-bhumi) and Lin-yih (Assam and Burma and Indo-China) as neighbours. 
West-India has Kipin and Persia on the border, Mid-India is in the middle, where 
the other four parts meet- Its capital has a space enclosed of seven fij, and the 
river Ganges is on its northern side. According lo legend, a Brahman, who had 
several thousand students, taught them under the trees of the forest. With 
the blessing of Forest deities, there came a man and a woman, and family- 
life grew up. Each family had a great number of servants. The city w as built 
by the help of the deities, so the construction work was finished in a few days. 
Later on. King Asoka built his palace with stones, and decorated it with many 
engravings which could hardly be surpassed by other styles of craftsmanship, la 
his administration King ,Asoka applied ordeals and tortures, and: the hall built by 
him still remains as a relic in the city area. The King of Mid-India called Katryti 
ascended the throne without usurpation or assassinslion. The land of India is 
low, humid and hot in bummer. It can have four crops of rice 3 year. It 
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produces diamonds, which being bright can never be burned, and can cut precious 
stones, tt produces sandal wood, turmeric, and other kinds of spices. Commu¬ 
nication between India and the Roman Orient goes on and merchants sell these 
products to Fu-rran and Cochin-China. The people live prosperously, and no 
census of population has been taken. The tillers, who plough the crown land, 
pay in kind, Shells (cowries) are used as money. Tire people have deep eyes and 
high noses. In paying their respects the people prostrate themselves before other's 
feet. In the family there ate musical instruments, singers and dancers. The 
king and the ministers all dress themselves in embroidered clothes. They have 
hair-locks twisted on the top of their heads. They are bare-footed. They 
prefer to wear white dresses Only those who belong to the Brahman class 
distinguish themselves by wearing a white sliawl or a wrap thrown over the 
shoulders. Those who die are either burnt to ashes (cremated), or thrown to 
wild animals to be devoured, or sunk in tire river to feed the fish or turtles. 
They do not indulge in mourning or burial ceremonies. Those who commit 
small crimes are fined. Those who do not fulfil their filial duty arc punished 
by having a limb or ear or nose cut off, or are sent away as exiles. They have a 
written language and are well-versed in astronomy and mathematics. They know 
Siddfui-wlu, which is said to be the creation of Brahma. Their bocks are 
written on palm leaves. They are not allowed to kill for food or drink wine. 
Everywhere Buddhist relics are to be found. 

"During the period of Sui Emperor Yuang-ti appointed Pai-Chiu to dea l 
with the intercourse with the West Lands. Many countries sent their envoys 
to China, but India did not ; for which Emperor Yuang-ti felt very sorry. 
During the period of Wu-teh, India was in disorder : king Siladitya trained 
good soldiers and appeared to be invincible. After six years, during which time 
the harnesses were nut taken off the elephants, nor the helmets from the soldiers, 
the kings of the four pans of India submitted to him. His influence spread, 
and his administration was in good order. He assumed the title of King of 
Magadha. He sent an envoy to the Tang and in the year, 643. Emperor Tai-lsung 
gave him a reply, which caused him great surprise ; because the note came from 
a land called Maka Chin, according to the Indian tradition. Between 639 
and 643, the Chinese monk Hsuan-tsang arrived from China, and took to his 
country 600 Buddhist texts. In the year, 647 a second Chinese envoy, Wang 
Hsuan-tse* arrived at a rime when King Si lad it ya died and India was in a state 
of disturbance. The throne of Siladitya was taken over by his minister 
Artinasva, and the latter sent his army la fight against Wang Hsuan-tse. Wang 
fought against him with his thirty men and horses and was defeated. The gifts 
given to Wang by different countries were plundered and captured, but Wang 
succeeded in escaping to Northern India. He gathered twelve hundred 
well-trained troops from Tibet and 7,000 cavalrymen from Nepal and advanced 
to attack Mid-India. The battle lasted three days with 3,000 men killed and 
12,000 men drowned. Arunaeva fled first but was arrested. The booty taken by 
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Wang was 12,000 men and women, and 30,000 cattle. India was very much 
alarmed by this news, and Arunasva was made a prisoner and sent to China, 

“This incident was explained later by the Emperor that Wang’s action 
was due to the offence given to the envoy, and that China had no hostile 
intentions towards India, The Emperor said that if the Brahmans did not 
plunder our envoy, he would not have been taken prisoner. The idea of 
receiving an envoy from another country in a friendly manner was a rule of 
international intercourse which existed in China since the period of Spring unci 
Autumn (722-481 B, C,)” 

The above record shows that the Chinese knowledge of India was pretty 
accurate : because this chapter must have been based on the records of Western 
lands by Heuan-isang and Wang-Hsu an-tie’s report. It is as accurate as the 
history of Han because the Source of information of the Hans is based on the 
reports of Chang- Kien and Fan-chao. What is written in the Tang history is 
the personal experiences of Hsijang-lsang and Wang-Hsuang tsc. Besides 
Hsuan-tsang, there were other Indian monks arriving in China who belonged 
to the school of Tantrum, 

The Tang period was the climax of the Si no-Indian cultural friendship. 
In the following Sung period, 960-1270 A. D., still some Indian monks came 
to China to do the work of translations ; but we may say that the coming and 
going between India and China came to a stand-still after the Tang period. 
The reason is not difficult to find, because, on the Indian side Buddhism was on 
the decline even during Hsuang-tsang’s stay : and India came under the 
Mahomedan conquest led by Mahmud of Ghazni about UHKh On the Chinese 
side the Sung dynasty lost Central Asia to the Mongols, whose leader, Ttmujin 
was proclaimed Chingiz Khan in Karakorum from 1206 and so the line of tem- 
mumcaiion between India and China was severed. Chinese Neo-Confucianist 
philosophy was flourishing in this time and most of the monks believed in the 
Ch an or Zen Buddhism, which was distinguished by their zeal for meditation 
rather than the reading of texts. After the Sungs, the Yuan dynasty in China was 
founded by Kubiai in 1271 and the Mongols were interested in LamaiJm. The 
Manchus did the same as the Mongols because they had an eye for subduing 
the Tibetans, All these descriptions tell us that the friendly lies between the 
two countries lasted over 1000 years, beginning w'ith the reign of Wu-d 
(140-107 B,C.) of the Western Han dynasty to the end of Tang 007 A- D. 

I should say that the friendly ties which brought the two countries so 
dose wer c much less due to the motive of military conquest or commercial 
profiteering than to the spiritual impulses. The Indian monks were anxious to 
carry on their missionary work while the Chinese were content with what they 
were given i so they paid their homage to India and learned Sanskrit themselves 
and brought the Buddhist texts which they wanted. 

Only the spirit of religion which made the Indians think in terms of 
eternal truth and self-sacrifice with complete disregard of the difficulties, built up 
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the cultural ties between the two countries silently, steadily and continuously. 
Fervour of the Indian monks went into the Chinese texts of Buddhism without 
leaving their personal records ; but the Chinese gratitude and respects with 
regard to their personalities can be found in the Biogruf>fi<« of the Noble Monks. 
The enthusiasm of the Chinese to know India is shown by the 180 Chinese 
monks who tried to reach India from the first century t 0 the Tang period. 
Fa-Hien who was first to reach India put on record his experiences and the 
hardships of his trip in his book that : "The prefect of Tun-Huang provided 
them with means to cross the desert , There are many evil demons and hot 
winds in this desert ; when encountered, all travellers die without exception. 
There are no birds flying above, no beasts roaming below, but every where, 
gazing as far as the eye can reach in search of the onward route, it is impossible 
to know the way but for dead men's decaying bodies which show the direction.” 
When Fa-! :ien arrived in Northern India he managed to cross the Ts'ung-tiog. 
He said ; In Is ung-Iing there is snow both in winter and summer. Moreover, 
there are poisonous dragons, which when evil-purposed, spit poison, winds, 
rain, snow, drifting sand and gtavel stones ; not one in 10,00(1 meeting these 
calamities escape." 

Hsuan-tsang, on his way. suffered as much hardship as Fa-Hien. Once 
a grey-bearded old man told him : "The western roads are difficult and bad, 
sand-streams stretch far and wide, evil spirits and hot winds, when they 
come, cannot be avoided. Numbers of men travelling together, though they 
he many, ate misled and lost. How can you accomplish such a journey alone T' 

Hsuan-tsang answered, "I am to reach the Western world to search after 
the Great Law. If I do not reach the land of the Brahmans there is no return 
to the east ; it matters not if I die in the mid-route." Hsuang-tsang happily 
knew some of the kings on his way and was given facilities for travelling. But 
in India, after Hsuan-tsang had left the Kingdom of Ayodhya, he was on a vessel 
traversing the river Ganges, in order to visit Hayamukha. After going about 
100 lir, ten pirate-boats burst forth into the mid-si ream and took Hsuan-tsang's 
ship to the bank and ordered the men to lake off their clothes and to give up 
their jewels and precious stones. As the pirates worship Durga. so they look 
for a man of good from to offer his flesh and blood in sacrifice to their divinity. 
They said. "Let us kill him as a sacrifice and we shall gain good fortune.” 
Hsuan-tsang replied, "IF my body is suitable for this purpose of sacrifice I dare 
not grudge the offering ; but my coming to India is to enquire into the character 
of the sacred book* ; and as this purpose has not yet been accomplished, your 
killing me will bring you misfortune, instead of good fortune.” Then his 
follow'-passengers asked the pirates to spare him, but the pirates would not 
consent. The captain of the gangsters ordered two of the company to draw 
their knives and to bind Hsuan-tsang upon an altar, Hsuan-tsang showed no 
foar in his face and began to pray that he might be born in the TuEita Heaven 
and see Bodhisattva Maitreya. At this moment hi* body and *oul was beaming 
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with joy and he knew nothing of the altar upon which he was to be killed. 
Suddenly a black tempest arose smiting down the trees, and clouds of sand flew 
on every side. The robbers were filled with fear and some fellow-passengers 
told them to repent. They bowed their heads before Hsuttt-tsaxig and confessed 
their guilt. They promised to give up their evil ways and asked him to be 
witness to their sincerity. It is right to say, fl If it were not for the power of 
Hsuan-tsang's resolution in seeking the Great Law, this would not have come to 
pass. 1 These stories of Fa- Hien and Hs nan tsang are mere episodes in their 
fives Their real valise lies in their knowledge which they learned from India 
and in their translations of the Buddhist rare texts which brought new elements 
to the composition of Chinese thought and culture. 

The work done by the Indian and the Chinese monks during those 1,000 
years is, even m modern China, looked upon with great appreciation. I shall 
give you the best description of the Si no-Indian ties in a speech given by 
Liang<hi Chao on the occasion of the poet Tagore's visit to Peking in 1924, 
Though l was present at the meeting* I have no copy of the original text ■ so [ 
take the following from an article "Meeting of Brothers” by Prof. Kshkimohan 
Sen appearing in the Etna Indian Journal of Smtiniketan, 

Liang said* "In ancient times there was no civilisation to the north 
and south of China ; towards the east there was the Pacific Ocean, and no 
word of my civilisation came to China from that side. Towards the w r est 
there were nations devoid of culture and they had nothing to give to others. 
The only message which reached us was from the South-West. This was one 
of the blessings from India, Since then the two civilisations have marched 
along the path of progress like brothers. There were uninviting natural barriers 
to be crossed, but our friendship eonqured all $ueh obstacles, 

'TW nearly thv first eight hundred years of the Christain Era, very many 
great Indian thinkers and saints came to China and of them the names of 
twentv four are famous* We had also thirteen messengers from Kashmir. 
From China, in return, 187 great scholars went to India with reverence and 
messages of friendship. Of these the names and doings of at lea^t 105 have been 
remembered. India also remembers some of our great men like Fa-Mien and 
Hsuan-tsang and l-tsing and others. 

"India did not covet anything of China. They gave us the Sodftana of 
mcrMa or freedom and Xfiatifri. Along with that message came the wealth of their 
Literature art and education. We had inspiration from them in the fields of 
music, painting, architecture, sculpture* drama, etc. They brought with them 
great gifts of astronomy; of medicine, of social and educational institutiona.” 

The details concerning the different subjects in the fields of music* 
painting, drama, astronomy, medicine and education cannot be dealt with In this 
chapter. What 1 want to discuss U the question “Why has Buddhism found 
favour among the Chinese - 

The Chines mind is rational: the Chinese bdieve what U based on 
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rational grounds. They wore under the training of Confucius and Mencius ; so 
any doctrine they were asked to learn and to believe must haw a moral and 
intellectual background. If they were merely given a religion based on Revelation 
and Mtracks it would not arouse their respect and faith easily. They 
were trained by the Confudan school to subordinate dogmatic theology to the 
dictates of reason and conscience. The Catholics who first came to China in the 
16th-17th century brought watches, astronomical instruments, books on astro¬ 
nomy. mathematics and logic. That is why they succeeded in converting some 
Chinese echolars to Christianity. In the eyes of the Chinese, Christianity and 
Science are the two aspects of the Jesuits. It is the same with Buddhism* Buddha 
tells us of the sorrows of mankind, and asks u& to look compassionately upon the 
worthy life He theorises on this theme in the categories of a three-fold Corner 
stone: (i) Anitya All is impermanence ; (ii) An atma There is no ego ; 
(iii) Nimma b the only blessing. 

The theory of impermanence is expounded by A&anga in his treatise 
Madhyantamigama-sastra as follows : "All things are produced by the combination 
of causes and conditions and haw no independent entity of their Own, When 
the combination is resolved their destruction ensues ; this is what is called the 
impermanence of a composite entity". Buddha himself exhorted to his disciples : 
’“You should accept my words after subjecting them to a critical teat and not 
out of reverence for me'h This rational and critical spirit of India furnishes the 
soil upon which the Chinese faith grows. This kind of mind began with Con¬ 
fucius, Lao Tec, Mencius, and was handed down by Chu-hsi and Wang-yang 
Ming. This same state of mind, existing in India and China, h the main reason 
why Buddhism cook firm root. Dr, S T Mookherjee in his book. The Buddhist 
Philosophy of Unkwsal Flux said as follows: "The cleavage between religion and 
philosophy Is pronounced where religion is held to be a matter of unquestioning 
faith, irrespective of a philosophic sanction. But in India the two are identical... 
belief bad to He subjected to the test of logic ; and a faith that was not warranted 
by philosophic conditions, was rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism which has 
no right bo the allegience of a man of sound education and culture. It is this 
fact of intellectual honesty and spiritual earnestness that accounts for the inten¬ 
sity and desperate character of this fighting for opinions among the ancient philo- 
sopers of India. As has been aptly observed by Professor S. N, Das Gupta with 
his characteriStic insight : “The system of philosophy in India was not stirred 
up by the speculate demands of the human mind, but by deep craving after the 
reaction of the religious purpose of life ■ and the intensity of this craving was 
not appeased except by a thorough-going and meticulous application of the Truth 
to every detail of life*" 

Here we find three main characteristics of the Indian religion or philosophy t 

J* Religion combined with Philosophy* 

2 + No speculative or intellectual display, 

3; A deep craving for the application of the Truth to every detail of life. 
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Confijclan philosophy was developed along these lines and in the Sung 
Neo-Confucianist philosophy too. If one follows carefully the life of Confucius 
and reads the biography of Chu-hsi, one will find how the application of truth to 
their lives was thoroughly carried out. This state of mind and craving caused 
the two countries to be brought closer together with spiritual ties. 

Inspite of these affinities and similarities, India and China belong to two 
different worlds. India's chief passion is religion, while China’s teaching is ethical 
not religious India has her caste system and China tried to level down the doss 
distinctions since Confucius, If t am allowed to modify 1 a little Dr. Radhkrishnan’s 
two-fold division of Western thoughts an d Eastern religion, 1 may add a third 
category. Ethics of China, or in the terms of Kant, the Practical Reason ; 
practical Reason is closely connected, on the one hand with Pure Reason which 
gives us the synthetic forms of Knowledge, and the other to die three ideas 
of the Soul, the World as a totality, and God, which are the very foundations 
of religion. In this sense, China may be said to belong neither to the section 
of Western thought nor to the category of Eastern religion, but she is between 
the two. Because of this middle position. China has to accept Buddhism or 
other religions from outside ; and again she has to take Science from Europe. 
The Chinese have been trained by Confucius to be broad-minded and not to 
be exclusive. While China has the advantage of being placed thus, she loses her 
superiority in imagination over religion and also the power of penetration in 
the higher intellectual field. Since our history shows thus how Sino-Indian co¬ 
operation in the fields of Religion, Art. and Knowledge went on smoothly and 
harmoniously for a long time, one cannot help thinking that India and China, 
in future also, will go hand in hand, renewing their efforts for a common 
programme of cultural and spiritual co-operation. 


GANDHlJrS LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF 
CHINESE IDEALS 

If one reads the book on the Laotzean and Confucian schools it will 
not be difficult to recognise the similar!ties of mental outlook and human values 
in India and China. On account of this similarity, it is easy to understand why 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life and his way of experimenting with Truth is much 
appreciated in China, Many articles and books on Mahatma Gandhi have been 
published in India, America and Europe. So I shall not dwell in detail upon his 
life, It will be examined only in the light of Chinese Ideals. In this chapter his 
life and character, and in the next chapter Ivis philosophy of Religion, Politics, 
and Other problems will be considered from the Chinese point of view. 

12 
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Since Gandhi Iwe been described by Rev. j. H. Holmes as the "greatest man 
since Jesus Christ", it is difficult for a Chinese to find another title which is 
equally high and so imposing. In the temple of Confucius there is a table with 
the title, "The moat perfect Saint and Teacher". This title may also be applied 
to Buddha- but it will not cover the whole field of Gandhi's activities, because his 
oumer-powtou u™ politics. On the other hand, if we describe him only as a states¬ 
man of non-violence, the other non-political aspects of his life ate overlooked. 
Fortunately we have a term from Chuang Tse. the Taoist philosopher s 
which means "internally a saint, externally a king". Gandhi's 
life has two aspects : on the one hand he tried to live the life of brdJiFmidrfuirya. and 
firmly believed in God ; one can hardly find another man, in this age, who lived 
a more saintly life than Gandhi Gn the other hand he never forgot politics, 
often misrepresented as the job of a politician only : but according to Gandhi, 
politics is a part of the ideal life, which cannot be separated from Religion. 

"Internally a saint, externally a king" is the best title which the Confucian 
Chinese can confer on a man who combined the two aspects of life and who carried 
on his work in a most satisfactory way, Gandhi was not monarchical and a 
real king sitting on a throne : but he led the millions of India and won her 
Independence which had been lost for centuries. So we cannot omit the political 
aspect of his life and Gandhi's kingdom was the soul of India, recaptured by the 
integrity of his person. Gandhi was the uncrowned king of India, by the 
spontaneous way in which the people followed him, and in the way he won 
India's Independence His leadership was not based on his position as the 
President of the Congress, but on his personality. 1 cannot do otherwise than 
to give a quotation from a Confucian book. The Green Learning* to describe the 
two aspects of his life. 

The Great Learning teaches us—"to illustrate the illustrious virtue; to 
renovate the people and to rest in the highest good." 

There ate two sides of Gandhi's work : he was a vegetarian and lived a 
trabnachtfryd Hfe : so he saw dearly that any political activity without a moral 
basis was incomplete. On the baste of his own virtue, he went further to 
renovate the people. The term "renovation" can be traced back to an engraving 
on a bath-tub running as follows ; "If you can renovate yourself one day, do so 
from day today. Yea Jet there be daily renovation." The term "renovation" 
is illustrated by the example of taking a bath every day. The daily bath teaches 
that we should clean ourselves regularly, so the renovation of the people should 
go on unceasingly. I think that the work of Gandhi is well characterized in the 
opening wortfe of the Great Leaning to illustrate illustrious virtue and to renovate 
the people. 

The reason why a king or a great leader of the people should be a saint is 
at the same time emphasised here. Because a king is to save and educate the 
people* he himself must have a good heart, a dear mind to know what is right 
or wrong, what arc the first things and what are the last, and to choose right 
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persons for the right place. A king, in the ideal sense, is not a man to win wars, 
to extend territories or to increase the population, but to love the people and to 
give the people what they need. He should not follow the examples of Alexander 
or Napoleon, much less those of Hitler or Stalin* who both signed the treaty for 
the partition of Poland for their own selfish ends, fit other words, politics 
must be based on moral principles. Throughout history, we have too many 
politicians, but too few real men who combine the nature of a saint and that of a 
king within themselves. Gandhi was a saint and at the Fame time such a great 
Statesman that no one could take exception to his service or his methods. 

1 he work of a saint and at the same time that of a statesman can also be 
explained by the theory of eigkc stages according to the Great Learning. 
To quote : 

'The ancients who wished to jlJustrare illustrious virtue throughout the 
world, first governed their own states well- Wishing to govern their own states 
well, they first brought order to their families, they first disciplined themselves. 
Desiring to discipline themselves, they first sanctified their hearts, or minds. 
Seeking to sanctify ihch hearts, they sought to bring their will in accordance 
with truthfulness. In order to bring the will in accordance with truthfulness, 
they first improved their intellect to the utmost. Such an improvement of the 
intellect lay in the investigation of things. 11 

So these are l he eight stages according to the Great Learning : 

1. World Peace, S* Sanctification of the heart. 

2. Government of the State, h. Truthfulness of the will 

3. Order in the family. 7* Improvement of the intellect. 

4. Self-discipline. 8 . Investigation of things. 

In the reverse order of these stages, the same Con fuel.in book says as follows : 
jA Things being investigated, intellect became complete. The intellect 
being complete, their will became truthful, Their will being truthful, their 
hearis or minds were sanctified. Their hearts being sanctified, their persons 
were well disciplined. Their persons being disciplined, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated their states were well governed. 
Their states being well governedthe whole world w'as made tranquil and 
happy/' 

The key to the eight stages is self-development. Thus It is said in the 
same book ; 

"From Emperor down to the mass of the people, all must consider self- 
development as the root of everything else. It cannot be that when the root is 
neglected, what springs from the too! can be well ordered. It has never been 
the case ihat what was of great importance has been slightly cared for* nor that 
what was of little importance was much cared for." 

If the fourxh stage, self-dcvdopment is the key to the whole subject in 
both directions, from self to the world or from the world to self, then it follows 
that sanctification of the heart, control of the will in accordance with truthful- 
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ness, and the other stages, must start from sell:-development. When self 
development lias been accomplished, one can extend one's service to the family, 
to the state, and to the world. 

If this order of Internal purification and external service is the right way 
of life, then we know why the achievement of Gandhi is so much appreciated 
by the Chinese, His whole life agrees with what the Great Learning Instructs, 

The work of the last stages in relation to the life of Gindhi will be dealt 
with in the next chapter ; because we have much to do with his "experimenting 
with Truth”—to use Gandhi's ow-tt term ; but the work of self-development, 
regulation of the family, and goverment of the state, and the deeds of Gandhi 
himself will be dealt with here. 

The question why a king or a leader of the people should be as self- 
disciplined as a saint should be answered first. The actions of 3 king or a 
leader will be watched by thousands or millions of people. If a king or a leader 
merely wants t 0 start a military conquest, or achieve a diplomatic victory, or 
increase the population and wealth of the state, he can easily carry out his 
policy by the principle of expediency, I f a king or a leader desires to lead the 
people to live a life of austerity, or of good conduct, or to show a greater sense 
of responsibility, then he must set the example himself. Confucius once replied 
to a baron, Chi-kang, who asked about government : "To govern means to put 
the people on the right road of life, If you are on the right road, who will dare 
not he on the right road ?" Again Confucius said i “When a prince's 
personal conduct is right, his 'government is effective without the issuing of 
orders. If nss personal conduct is not right he may issue orders but they will 
not be obeyed,” 

The idea that a leader can only lead the people by his own example, was 
known to Gandhi before he returned to lead the Independence Movement in 
India. He said in his Autobiography : 

"As the ideals of sacrifice and simplicity were becoming more and more 
realized, and religious consciousness was becoming more and more quickened in 
my daily life, the passion of vegetarianism as a mission went on increasing, i 
have known, only one way of carrying on missionary work, viz,, by personal 
example.” 

These words may not only be applied to his inclination for vegetarianism, 
but to all aspects of his life. His disposition to cut down his family budget 
and to lives fwahttiadtana life, all prepared the way for his leadership of the 
Indian Independence movement. Otherwise, when there is greed for material 
possessions and personal desires, the resultant state of physical health will 
undermine the mind, and diminish the capacity of what one can do for one's 
country. Dr. S. Radhakrkhnan has rightly interpreted the importance of 
celibacy : "When the masters of spiritual life insist on celibacy, they demand 
that we should preserve singleness of mind from destruction by bodily desire." 
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In order to serve one's country, one should lead a life of sacrifice and suffering 
which will be an example followed by millions of people. 

Again, one + s motive for starting a campaign of fighting for the independence 
of one's country mus s be pure, If a man starts it for hjs own fame, or for 
pecuniary gain. for hk own ambition, then it will soon be discovered and 
criticised and nobody will follow hint. The purity of one's motive for a political 
movement is so important, that even if, at the beginning of the movement, it be 
stopped by government, it will expand and grow, influencing millions to follow 
because of its pureness of purpose. If honesty and personal integrity is the 
foundation of a successful business career, it ia more so for a political cause. 
Gandhi's purpose was tike this ; for he sought lo win Indian Independence for 
the good of his people and not for his own fame. 

So far the importance of self-development has been explained in general 
as the key to bringing order in the family and good government to the state. 
Again the Great Learning explains how the role of self-development is a 
remedy against one's bias or prejudice. It says : 

"What is meant by the regulation of one's family depends on self 
development is this i Men are partial when they feel affection and love ; partial 
where they despise and dislike : partial where they stand in awe and reverence ; 
partial where they feel sorrow and compassion ; partial where they are 
arrogant and rude. Thus it is that there are few men in the world, who love 
and at the Same time know the faults of the object of their affection, or who 
hate and yet acknowledge the fine qualities of their enemies. Hence the adage 
has it : 'a man does not know the wickedness of his own son ; he does not know 
the wealth dffiis growing com'/' 

If order in the home depends so much on the discipline in one’s own 
person, it is even more so that good government of the state also depends on the 
same all-important factor- 

How Gandhi worked on the question of self-discipline can be seen from his 
own words : "But the road of self-purification is hard and steep. To attain to 
perfect purity, one has to become absolutely passion-free in thought, speech* and 
action to rise above the opposing currents of love and hatred, attachment and 
repulsion, 1 know that I have not in me as yet that triple purity, in spite of 
constant, ceaseless striving for it. To conquer the subtle passion seems to me to 
be harder than the physical conquest of the world by force of arms/ 1 

Every word that Gandhi has written here is endorsed by the Chinese 
scholars both of the Confucbn and the Taoist school In agreeing with the last 
sentence of Gandhi, a Chinese proverb says : It is easy to arrest a thief in the 
mountains, but it is hard to arrest a thief in your heart". 

Apart from the role of self-development in relation to the family and 
government, we shall now' consider of the family and the government in a 
country* Suppose one sets himself to the great task of saving his country ; but his 
wife is fond of costly jewels, beautiful clothes, and modern comforts s and his 
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children waste their father's money without doing any work to help themselves ; 
then the husband or the father would be greatly hampered by such a femffy. 
This is why Gandhi Cut down his family budget, and asked his wife to do 
the household work. He had even a quarrel with his wife Kasturba on the 
subject at one time. 

Family-life in China fas in India) does not only mean the husband, wife, 
and their children , it also includes one’s brother, his wife and their children. 
Sometimes a family consists of ten or twenty or even mote members, in which 
uncles and cousins and their children have been included. Thus the order of 
the family in relation to the country has been explained by the Great Learning 
as fellows: 

1,1 What is meant by ‘In order rightly to govern the State, it is necessary to 
regulate the family' is this : It is not possible for one to teach others while he 
on not teach His family. Therefore, the ruler, without going beyond his family. 
Completes his lessons for the state. There is tffirt! piety—therewith the sovereign 
should be served. There is fraternal submission—therewith the elders and 
superiors should be served. There is Itlndnei!— therewith the multitude should 
be treated. 

"From the loving example of one family a whole state becomes loving, and 
irom In courtesies the whole ante becomes courteous ; while from the ambition 
and perverseness of one man, the whole Slate may be led to rebellious disorder 
such is the nature of mutual effect. This proves the saying : "Affairs 
may be ruined by a single sentence, a kingdom may be settled by its One 
max,'.’ This last sentence may be easily understood after [he whole world has 
witnessed what Hitler and Mussolini meant to Germany and Italy On the 
other band, Gandhis own example of simple living and going to jail has moved 
the Indian people to look upon going to jail as an honour, and this made the 
emergence of the New India possible. 

From state government to world federation is a big step It cannot 
be said that at the time of the Great Learning, the idea of moving from 
nationalism to a unjrld-gouernnpejH was known to the Chinese people. We 
may say that in. China nationalism has never had a chance to develop as 
it has done in Europe ; but the idea of world -brotherhood was much more 
pronounced. Confucius expressed this idea of human brotherhood in the 
following way : 

"When the Great Too prevails, the world will be a corantomwallh. The 
wise and the able men will be employed In the service of government. Sincerity 
and harmony will be appreciated and observed by all. The people will not only- 
serve their own parents, and will not only bring up their own children, but will 
core far others as well, The aged ones deserve a way to bring their Jives to a 
comfortable end, the young have the right to make themselves useful, while the 
little ones have the right to be brought up. Even the widowers, and cripples 
have the right to be cared for and supported. The males know their duties 
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and the females should have someone to rely upon. Economic goods should not be 
thrown overboard, but they need not be kept only as one's personal possession. 
Work must be done by everyone, and none should withdraw from doing 
his share. The object of doing one's bit is not to reek any reward, hut to do 
the work for its own sake. Peace and order under these conditions is $o 
good that m Intrigue will arise, and no theft or robbery will occur. Every 
house-hold may leave its door open, without fear of robbery or molestation. 
This is calkd the “Grand Harmony 11 . 

This last stage is considered by the Chinese as the ideal government, 
the idea calkd Utopia in Europe. Of course, the ideal can only be realized when 
there is a complete world-government 

There we have the balance of interrelationships ; from the individual to 
the family * to the state K to the world. That each of these stages owes much to 
self-development and self-discipline was clear to Gandhi and which is not difficult 
to know* after a careful study of his Autobiography. Hts way of self-development, 
in order to cany the bigger work of saving his own country and serving mankind, 
reveals to us that his way of doing things agrees very much with what our own 
Chinese sages prescribed. 

In order to study Gandhi's character one must go much deeper than the 
frame-work of the Great Lezunmg. Basically, Gandhi's character was a 
religious one. He believed in Hinduism, but he said that all religions have 
served to enrich mankind, His depth and breadth of feeling made him go to 
the very source of lift and then find out from it the way to the betterment of his 
ow n country and the world. The wry source of human life is Low. This may 
not be in the same degree of sensitiveness in every person. But the religious 
founders were especially sensitive to the virtue of love. Jesus Christ said : 
"Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you t# . 
Confucius glorified the idea of love in a similar way, but in different terms, 
Hh disciple, Tze-king said : “Imagine a man extensively conferring 
benefits on the people, and able to a!L What would you say of him ? 

Might he not be called a man of love ? M Confucius said : *Why speak only 
of love in connexion with him ? Must he not have the qualities of a Sage ? 
Even Yaoand Shun { the sage emperors of China ) were still solicitous about 
this. Now the man of Jen ( love ), wishing to establish himself, reeks also to 
establish others ; wishing to be enlarged him re If, he seeks also to enlarge others". 
Mencius expressed the same idea in another way : He said : - Yu, the Emperor 
(who regulated the flood) thought that if any-one in the empire were drowned; it 
was as if he bad drowned them. Tsieh (minister who began to plough the land) 
thought that if any one in the empire suffered hunger, it was as if he starved 
them" These words today seem like legends : but they have been realized by 
what Gandhi did for the Indians in South Africa, and later on in India 
itself Gandhi's feeling of love is best seen in his repudiation of Untmichabiliiy* 
He said : “Untouchability is repugnant to reason and to the instinct of mercy t 
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pity and bve. A religion that establishes the worship of the cow, cannot 
countenance or warrant an inhuman and cruel boycott of a human being. And 
I should he content to be torn into pieces rather than disown the suppressed 
classes." 

In 1044 when Gandhi was ill with ankylostomiasis, he was asked by Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Roy to take medicines imported from America. Gandhi 
turned to Dr. Roy and said ; “Why should I take your medicine ? First, 
because it is an imported medicine, secondly, because you cannot give free 
treatment to the 400 millions of the poor as you ate doing to me." This last 
sentence sounds typically oriental Since the whole population had no access to 
this kind of treatment, why should he get it first ? Gandhi had the same feeling 
like one of the Chinese sages who said : “Among all the people of the empire, 
even the private men and women, if their were any, who did not enjoy such 
benefits as Yao and Shun conferred, it was as if he himself pushed them into a 
ditch". If one looks only after one’s own comfort, one cannot express a feeling 
or concern far the poverty and suffering of others less fortunate than himself. 
A Chinese statesman of the Sung dynasty. Fan-ehung-yen, when a student, 
thought that he should shoulder the responsibility of world affairs. He has 
expressed the same idea as did Gandhi to Dr. Roy. Fan-chung-yen said : 'One 
should feel sorry'before the world feels it ; one should feel happy after the world 
becomes happy." This means that a great leader, whether religious or political, 
will be glad to suffer ahead of the world, and to enjoy only when all people have 
known joy. This should come from his sense of cosmic love and responsibility. 

Besides this sense of love, Gandhi had also the spirit of courage, which 
means fearlessness, Gandhi said : “I suggest to you that there is only one 
whom wc have to fear, and that is God. When we fear God. then we fear no 
man, howdver high his position ; and if you want to follow the vow of Truth, 
then fearlessness is absolutely necessary. Before we can aspire to guide the 
destinies of India, we shall have to adopt this habit of fearlessness." Confucius's 
thought goes along the same line, because he thinks that a man who possesses 
the sense of love, will risk life itself for the sake of love ; so he is courageous 
and fears nothing. Confucius said ; "A man of jen is sure to be courageous, 
but those who are courageous may not always be men of jen. His disciple 
Tsang-tze said : “I heard an account of great courage from Confucius. It speaks 
thus : ‘If on self-examination, I find that [ am not upright, shall 1 not Ik in 
fear even of a poor man in his loose garment of heir-cloth ? If on self-examina¬ 
tion. I find that I am upright, 1 will go forward against thousands and tens of 
thousands " A man of love does everything motivated by his feeling of Jove for 
the people and country. Then he knows clearly what he does is public-spirited, 
so there is no tiling wrong in it. In such a case he will even die for such a cause, 
naturally he is courageous and fearless. 

What of the question of right of w rong ? Gandhi often said that he 
followed the inner voice. In the present age of experimenting and verification 
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one always doubts the words of the so-called inner voice, becauee it seems that 
it is not reliable. Men think that to find a moral law is the same as finding the 
natural law of the physical world, h should be based upon the inductive 
method* by which so many similar cases should be tested, and a law of cause and 
effect thus founded. But the moral law does not depend on the cases one is 
studying, but on the purification of one's own heart. If a man is free from 
desires, lusts, greed of money or power* then hts mind is pure and clear, and his 
judgment of what is right or wrong will be right too. Kant has explained to 
us that the activity of the rational ttfill m proposing ends to itself, must appear 
as a command, in the form of the categorical imperative, as against the empirical 
motives of will and action. This means that if the will is directed to making 
use of other persons as a means, it means selfishness and wrong-doing. 
Otherwise, if it is directed towards something other than selfishness, this some¬ 
thing else, which the moral law others, is called duty. So tong as a man's 
motive conforms to duty, the aims ofhis will shall be right and moral. This is 
why Jesus, Confucius and Buddha, though they did not consult each other, gave 
us almost the same commandments, —no lying, no stealing, no adultery and no 
killing. The details in following these fundamental principles may be different, 
but the spirit underlying them, it will be agreed by all, js the same. Gandhi dis¬ 
covered his principle of non-violence and the brahmackwryaAife in the same way. 
His inner voice did not come ft Dm his whims or his idiosyn Grades, but it came 
from the work of self-control and purification of heart ; so he became a law unto 
himself, according to which he judged and acted in a sense of righteousness 
and justice, 

A man's life, in most cases, goes or* smoothly without any ups and downs. 
Such a life may be very comfortable, hut St will not achieve much Any one 
after suffering a shock in his life, will have a more intense feeling of his 
experience and will lead himself in a more serious, earnest and truthful way, 
and will, in the end, start a revolution, not only in his own life but throughout 
his country. This is the treatment which Gandhi received in South Africa. He 
was pushed out of the 1st Clas< compartment, in which coloured people were 
not allowed to travel. He was attacked at a landing place at Durban. This 
kind of treatment made him conscious of the position to which ihe coloured 
races and his own people had fallen. His reaction to the supremacy of the 
Whites was different from that of the extremists* who put all the blame on 
Capitalism and not on themselves Gandhi told his countrymen to reform 
themselves and to uplift themselves. After these experiences, insults, and 
bitterness, a new life grew out of him. That this kind of shock or sudden 
stimulation can work winders may be illustrated by another case of love. 
Suppose a young mar. proposes to a young girl his schoolmate* She turns him 
down by saying that he is too stupid and not her equal This young man feds 
angry and insulted He goes away from her, works hard until he has succeeded. 
Thia latent energy, if he had not been turned down, may have remained hidden 
13 
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and not produced any effect on him- After being turned down he received a 
shock which stimulated ; so he worked much harder than before, and his will 
became more determined to attain success. This kind of sudden stimulation 
has a good effect upon an individual; it also works wonderfully upon a nation. 

Mencius explained how a reformation can take place in an individual who 
has suffered insult and poverty. He said t “Tims, when Heaven is about to 
confer a great mission on any man. it first exercises his mind with suffering, and 
his sinews and bones with toil. It exposes his body to hunger, and subjects 
him to extreme poverty. It confounds his undertakings. By all these methods 
it stimulates his mind, hardens his nature, and supplies that which he is not yet 
capable of." 

"Men for the most part err, and are afterwards able to reform. They are 
distressed in mind and perplexed in their thoughts, and then they arise to 
vigorous reformation. 

“If a prince has not about his court men of principle, and worthy 
counsellors, and if abroad there are not hostile states or other externa! threats, 
his kingdom wilt generally end in ruin. 

“From these things we see how life springs from sorrow and calamity, 
and death from ease and pleasure/' 

These remarks of Mencius best explain India's revival under Gandhi’s 
leadership. After his bitter experiences Gandhi led a new life more intensely 
and courageously. 

Now we come to Gandhi's leadership of the Indian Independence 
movement. Gandhi, as a Hindu, felt humiliated that his country had lost her 
independence and became a colonial subject under the United Kingdom. 
During his stay in South Africa he saw how his countrymen were treated ; his 
patriotism was much kindled and he decided to devote his life to the service of 
his country. His leadership of this movement has been characterized by such 
principles as non-violence and civil disobedience. But non-violence or civil 
disobedience. I think, docs not cover every aspect of Gandhi’s political activities, 
Gandhi's success in recovering the independence of India, was due to his 
spiritual leadership. 

In the eyes of Orientals, personal example, as mentioned above, is the 
prerequisite to leadership. \ good speech or a clever programme need not have 
a big following. If a man lives a simple life, performs difficult tasks, and his 
deeds agree with his words, such a man will have a great number of followers, 
and in some ca&es they will die for him. Such a man's leadership will be 
very effective. The story of Tseng-kuo-fan who led his army and defeated 
the Taiping Rebellion, may be taken as an illustration of the Chinese view of 
leadership. At the beginning Tseng-kuo-fan was a mere scholar and had no 
army and financial support. Through his personal integrity, foresight, courage 
and knowledge of men, he gathered a number of friends as the nucleus of his 
army. After many futile attempts at fighting he was sometimes disappointed and 
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tried to drown himteJf. Yet Ms bringing together of thousands of honest men 
built up a good and strong army, and he ultimately succeeded in putting down 
the Taiping Rebellion. Later he wrote an article called the ' Source of Talents/* 
which was a discussion on leadership. He said ; '"Whence U the origin of the 
moral atmosphere ? It depends on the direction of the mind of one or two men 
Moat people are below average quality. If one or two men are w ise and able, 
many will follow them and receive their ordets, The abler he is, the more 
followers will he have. If the mind of the one man is directed towards 
righteousness, the mass of the people will go In the direction of righteousness; If 
the mind of the one man is directed towards money-making, the mass of the 
people will do the same. This is like the blowing of the wind, or the flowing 
of a river, which a strong force cannot change. 11 

The words of Tseng-kuo-fan cause one to think that the Chinese expect 
very much of the role of die leading men. But I can also quote the words of a 
westerner who thought in the same way. Professor Gilbert Murray said ; lF Be 
careful in dealing with a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasures, nothing 
of comfort of praise or promotion! hut is simply determined to do what he thinks 
to be right. He is a dangerous and uncomfortable enemy, because his body, 
which you can always conquer, gives you so little purchase over his soul.” 

Here the question is, why a man of principle and good character is a 
powerful enemy to a government ? It is because he is so good that a great 
number of people will follow* his footsteps, 1 think that Gandhi's success lies 
in his simple life, serving the poor and identifying himself with them. The 
way he fought successfully for India's independence can be explained thus : 

I, On the basis of his being morally right, Gandhi challenged the British 
Rule, as was shown in his letter to Every Englishman in 1920, in his I rial 
Speech in 1922, and at the London Round Table Conference in 1931 + From 
the very beginning he knew that India could not regain her independence by 
violence! but she could win it by moral force. Gandhi said : "Bravery on the 
battle field is impossible for us, but bravery of the soul still remains open to 
us/* What he proposed was non-cooperation* which would rouse the people to 
disobey the law within the limits of non-violence, but would make them political 
rebels for their love for their own country* It was impossible for the Brirish 
Government to kill them all, because the latter stood for liberty and the rule 
of law. Gandhi's moral affirmation put the British rule in a very awkward 
position, because a government tan only rule with the consent! not tlie dissent 
of the people. 

JL Gandhi knew that the Indian people were not yet ready for fearless 
participation in politics. When he came buck From South Africa^ he said "I 
found, through my wanderings in India, that my country is seized with a 
paralysing fear. We may not open our lips, we may only salk about our opinions 
secretly. We may do anything we like w ithin the four walls of our homes : but 
these things are not for public consumption. 11 
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By his open talk. by doing everything before the eyes of the world, by his 
conscious suffering and by going to jail, he kindled the fire in all hearts and 
changed the mentality of the Indian people from inertia to activity, from fear to 
courage and from slavery to freedom. It is right for Prof. Humayun Kabir to say : 

Gandhi]i transformed Indian politics by his deliberate defiance of unacceptable 
laws with the full consciousness of the possible consequences, h is now difficult 
to remember the fear and nervousness which jail-life then had for the average 
citizen. Imprisonment for a political cause carries with it an air of martyrdom 
in contemporary India. By overcoming the fear of jail Gandhiji wrought a 
psychological revolution, the extent of which we can hardly realise today. 

HI, By gathering together the members of the Congress Party, and 
improving their work in the legislative assemblies, and by his negotiation with 
die British Government, Gandhi made the best selection of men who loved 
their country and were really public-spirited. He did not appeal to their mob- 
frenzy and to their hot-headedness, but trained them in discussion, negotiation 
and discipline ; in other words, in sure parliamentary procedure 

By this we arc led to the point of saying that Gandhi’s leadership was not 
only based on the Indian tradition of self-mortification and sacrifice, but also 
involved assimilation of many factors which are of Western origin. 

Firstly, he was a barrister-at-law, so he knew just how far to carry civil 
disobedience. So long as you do not do violence to person and property you 
remain within the law. Within this limit, the boycott of tax-payment, of 
Government schools, and the acceptance of office in public institutions would 
make the Government fed awkward. As it is still within the limit of non¬ 
violence, though the Government may punish the non-co-operatore, the placing 
of many thousands of people in jail is not a good sign for any dignified 
government. 

Secondly. Gandhi knew well that independence could not be obtained in 
one or two days. He never hesitated to stop the civil disobedience when he 
found that it reached the point of violence, as in the cases of 21st July, 1919, 
and April 1934 Gandhi’s non-cooperation had never meant the immediate 
overthrow of ihe British rule in India, but he intended to negotiate. He intended 
to realise his objective s,ep by step ; yet he never surrendered till freedom was 
fully realised. In other words, he saw that by adopting the Fabian tactics of 
gradual penetration, he w;ouJd finally win what he desired. Here also enters the 
British practice of government and settlement by negotiation. When both sides 
come together for a round table conference, they can present thdr complaints and 
explain their position, and ask for reforms. When they reach an agreement, they 
will carry it out faithfully and peacefully. This leads the antagonists along the 
path of peaceful progress without fighting and bloodshed. This kind of progress 
will be more sure and lasting than what is gained by violent means. Violence will 
often lead to civil war and dictatorship, not to peace and freedom. Gandhi 
realised this, so he preferred the way of negotiation to bloody fighting. 
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Thu* we see that parliamentary methods played an equally important part in 
Gandhi's role. 

The best commentary' to Gandhi's personality comes, it seems, from the 
Great Learning of Confucius, Gandhis spirit of love has gathered millions of 
men around him. This is wonderful enough, because thia is not due to the art 
of propaganda,, as in the case of Hitler* but from the people's appreciation of hi& 
character. Again his capacity to gather men of extraordinary ability, such as 
Rajendra Pmsad, Jawaharht Nehru, Sardar Pitel, Rajagapalacham. Maulana 
Azad with many others, and also many Europeans and Americans, is a still 
more wonderful art. This cannot otherwise be explained than by his knowledge 
of men H his faith in goodness, his generosity and his broadmindedness to 
tolerate any one who came to him. His love of goodness and good men can 
again be illustrated from the last chapter of the book Great Learning, it says : 
(n the Announcement of Kang, it is said, The Heavenly decree may not always 
rest on us ; That is, goodness obtains the decree and the want of goodness 
loses it 1 *. 

In the book of Ch'u it is said* The Kingdom of Ch'u does not consider 
anything valuable but good men 1 . In the declaration of Ch + u it is said : '“Let 
me have but one great minister, plain and sincere, not pretending to other 
abilities, but with a simple upright mind ; and possessed of generosity regarding 
the talents of others as if he himself possessed them ; and, when he finds 
accomplished and perspicacious men. loving them in his heart more than his 
Ups express, and showing himself really able to bear and employ them,—such a 
great minister will be abk to protect my sons, grandsons and the people, and to 
bring benefit on the kingdom as a whale”. 

Thus we sec that a map of noble character, has a great course to pursue. 
He must show entire self-devotion and sincerity to attain it, and by pride and 
extravagance he will fail to possess it. 

Lei us repeat that Gandhi has won India's independence by his plain and 
upright character, his complete self-devotion and spirit of love. 

In the above sections I have taken quotations from die Cliinese Classics, 
our old books, because I his is the best w ay of show ing that there is the same 
standard of moral values, and the same appreciation of human character both 
in China and India. 

From our Chinese experiences I am convinced that such a moral foundation 
as Gandhi has laid for the Republic of India, will remain unshaken and 
unconquerable* 


GANDHI'S WORK OF WORLD RENOVATION 


Gandhis teachings will, no doubt, place all aspects of human life in a 
new perspective Gandhi is one of the very few, like lesus Christ, Buddha, 
Confucius, Lao Tze or Socrates, who went to die primary source of life find the 
universe, ssi order to find out their meaning. In that he went to the primary 
source. He did not see only a part ot the world, or part of human life or 
human knowledge ; he possessed such breadth and profundity of feeling, 
intellect and will, that his thoughts ami actions fundamentally changed human 
outlook an religion. politics and philosophy ; his view will change the generally 
accepted ideas, and lead us along a new road. Gandhi, because he followed so 
closely the "Sermon on the Mount", is a lighr which reveals several things we 
did not see before. He is a fountain of that water >ent from Heaven, 
which will fill many streams and rivers : and through his life many will come 
to live a new tafe today and fcomorruw. 

1 cal! him a man of primary source in contradistinction to cithers whose 
ideas were not original, but derivative and limited in scope. Among shese 
Ifrtter there are original thinkers, scientists, discoverers ; yet they cannot 
exercise such a vast and profound influence over the whole aspect of human 
life. A man of primary source may not be a great scientist or a brilliant 
scholar, displaying wide knowledge or coining new 1 words ; hut his intense love, 
understanding and intuition can sec fundamental problems and can solve them 
m his own way. Gandhi's solution of the problems, apparently extremely 
difficult on dfie surface, b new and amazing because it had not been cackled by 
others before him. His solution, on the other hand, may appear very simple, and 
therefore* still more amazing io an incredulous world ; but its very simplicity 
gives the answer that the problem in question had never been visualized in tha\ 
way before- 

The very source of life and che universe is simple, God who made us is 
simplicity itself. But it cakes a genius co discover it. Most of life's problems 
really have simple solutions; but it is our complex mind that clouds the basic 
simplicity. And because simplicity and humility are the attributes esf che ttuly 
gieat. it takes a great man to discover the truth of these thing. This simplicity 
permeates the universe, therefore it influences every aspect of human life. 
Jesus Christ's Love, Buddha's Mercy ; and Confucius's theory of Jen belong to 
the same category', and Gandhi should be classed with them. 

These men go back to the very source of life p which may be simple and 
invisible* because it fs hidden in a high place. When the power begins to flow 
from the source, it supplies in abundance. That is why men of the Primary 
Source constitute a power of great influence. 

Why is it that the modern world needs a man like Gandhi who i* 
born to go to the very source of life ? The manifestations of our life, 
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be it material or spiritual, have produced a number of cultural 
heritages: religion. philosophy* art, kn owl edge, politics and economics. A! 3 
the institutions are produced in different countries without their ktiov ing roe 
another. All of them have something in Common, yet they are separate and so 
they are independent of each other Each of ihem is proud of us own culture 
without seeing the goodness of the others. Look at one of them say, religion. 
If one thinks of the principal religions which are commonly known, one will 
find Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and Confucianism, if she last can be counted 
as a religion. Because of their origin in dilTere iie places and the differences 
in their preaching, they are different and they conflict with each other. In 
the above religions, because of the long period of their life, sects have grown up 
tike Catholicism and Protestantism, Even in the same sects there are many 
different subjects and denominalions. 

Again, look at the question of the human race- We do not know 
whether it is derived from different roots or the same root. We have the white 
race, the yellow race the black race etc. Some of them are progressive and some 
are backward. Each of them has a different colour, faiih, political institution ; 
eo they are hostile ; first between different races, and next within ihe same race. 
Again with regard to the social heritage we have religion* philosophy, knowledge, 
politics and economics. The standard of values in each field is different what is 
valid in one field, is not valid in others* Religion preaches poverty and non- 
possession, while in business the first objective b money-making and the 
accumulation of wealth. White religion preaches justice and brotherhood, the 
policy of the government is the conquest, expansion and the subjugation of the 
weaker ones. While in religion and ethics one is asked to be honest and bene¬ 
volent, in diplomacy shrewdness and ihe outwitting of others t$ much more 
appreciated. AH these am contradictions which are too often found In Our 
religious, ethical, polin'cal and economic life. 

The same conditions occur in the various fields of study. In the field of 
physics mechanism prevails* but in the biological world one finds organism 
a substitute for mechanism, In the physical world the law of cause and effect h 
or of determinism Is followed, while in the field of the mind, one acknowledges 
indeterminism or free will* No doubt the subjects under research are different, 
so the laws governing them are abo different. 

If we classify all these difference & or contradictions in the various fields 
of life, we call them walls of partition, or bamers* and the process of depart¬ 
mentalism, Now departmentalism implies that the same Individual classifies 
hb conduct imo departments, and each mode of conduct is adopted to different 
conditions and circumstances. Thus a man shows kindness to his friend, 
but the same man makes no allowance for his enemy. How can the same 
man reveal love and animosity ? Viewed rationally, this varying conduct 
in the life of human beings does not make sense, and yet how many are 
there who are not subject to these inexplicable contradictions ? 
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There are so many walls of partition or divisions, that stand between 
the followers of different religions, between different races, nations, classes, 
and many other biases and prejudices against each other. For the purpose 
if illustration, l shall take one or two subjects to show how- these dangerous 
walls of partition have been gradually built up. 

The founding of a religion begins with a message from God, to be 
transmitted to the people of this world, either for the correction of the human 
conduct or for its further enlightenment. The founder gives his teachings tr> his 
disciples, which they respect because they have been convinced of the merits of 
the teachings. The passage of time gives rise to the growth of a Church 
organisation. Holy Scriptures, dogmas and a hierachy of ministers, all of which 
have their origin in the teachings of the religious founder. These are the 
accompaniments which are bound to come. The original purpose was to convey 
a message from God which transcends the temporal world. This message, 
having become part and parcel of our lives, had to be expressed in a concrete 
form so that all might understand and appreciate the God-sent message to 
mankind. This concrete expression takes the form of Church organisation, 
scriptures, dogmas, and rituals. All this is the outcome of man's mental 
complexity. With the passage of time, man feels that he must embdiah the 
message ; for it is too difficult to be understood in its original simplicity. So 
man builds up his variety of explanations or rituals to present, to the visual 
sense of man, rhe lesson God intended him to learn from His message. Thus, in 
a multitude of explanations and comments the simple truth is lost lo the world. 

The next stage in the development, or should one say retrogression, is 
when a man more enlightened than the res; realises how the truth has been lost 
to the world, and in his efforts to give the truth back to the world in its 
simplicity, he breaks away from the mother-body and sets up his own drughter- 
sect. With the further passage of time, this process goes on multiplying until 
there are so many different schools of teaching that one is hard put to it to know 
which is really right. The ultimate result is still the same, the Truth is hid 
through man's obscurantism. 

The growth and hardening process, above described, is like the body of 
man dividing each from the other, or like the crust of an insect which has to 
undergo changes, When a man h old he loses his vitality and vigour and his 
arteries become hardened. It is the same with the different kinds of institutions 
which, when once they are static and fixed, have to be cleaned, reshaped or 
renewed. I shah csJ] this kind of rigidity in the social phenomena incrustation* 
fixation, or deterioration. 

Only those who go hack to the very source of life* can see the phases of 
incrustation. They pull down the walls of partition, grasp the key to the 
locked doors, and seek to rectify the illusions under which the world has been 
blindly living. This h what mtjst of the religious founders did- They saw the 
light, pointed the way p and shouted to the world to follow the light. 
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Gandhi saw the deterioration of mankind, in the divisions among the 
various religions, discrimination between the races, inequality between ihc classes 
tn the same country, and also the differences between the standards of value in 
the various fields of human life. Had he remained in one field, such as religion 
or politics, and had he not transcended the boundary lines of the various aspects 
of human life, he could not have been so thorough nor gone so far forward into 
the unknown in order to show the world that there is a higher life far more 
worth-living than that of materialism, selfish regard for one’s own interests to 
the exclusion of all else, and a life of passion On the lower levels Because he 
went up on the mountains and looked down from the heights to the plains 
below and because he went to the source of human life and saw the great wealth 
to be had. and how it had been lost in the passage of the river through the 
plains of time ; so he was able to see clearly that the walls of partition in religion, 
or between one religion and another, or between religion and the other aspects 
of human interests, was a wrong idea which should be put right as soon as 
possible. In other words, he saw unity in religions, unity in human life, unity 
of standard of values in the various fields of human activity. Therefore he 
carried on a revolution in religion politics, and all the other fields. He lived 
in a world which cut right across the existence of different kinds of faith to 
a universal religion from a world of many nations to one where all are united ; 
from the different standards of values in the various fields to a single standard for 
all subjects. He was a pioneer in the field of moral discovery for a unity 
of outlook for all mankind. He saw the fundamental unity and brotherhood 
of Mm. 

First* as regards religion ; Gandhi said, ld Th£ Allah of Islam is the 
as the God of the Christians and the Isvara of the Hindus, Even as there are 
various names for Gqd in Hinduism, so arc there many names for God in Islam. 
The names do not indicate individualities, but attributes, and little man has 
tried in his humble way to describe Mighty God by giving Him attributes 
such as. Indescribable. Immeasurable. Living faith in this God means equal 
respect for all religions. It would be the height of intolerance—and intolerance 
is a species of violence— to believe that your religion is superior to other religions 
and that you are justified in 'converting' or wanting others to change their faith 
to yours.” 

Gandhi’S attitude towards other religions is not one of negative role ration, 
but of positive appreciation, as Kadhakrishnan said in his collection ol essays and 
reflections on Gandhi- Gandhi acknowledged that Jesus Christ occupied in his 
heart the place of One of the great teachers. He also appreciated the character 
of Mohammad, Although Gandhi once called himself a Sornitmt Hindu, he 
explained it in the following way : "It is not the Hindu religion that 1 prize 
above all other religions, but the religion that transcends Hinduism, which 
changes one’s very nature, which binds one indissolubly to the Truth within, 
and which ever purifies, ' 
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I cannot say that Gandhi suggests a universal religion, but he asks for equal 
respect for all religions. To discover what is common to all, and to reject that 
which is peculiar and strange to each of them. This is the way to mutual 
appreciation, the way for the common good of the believers of all religions. 

Second, as regards human conduct in Gandhi's view of life, there should 
be a unified standard of values, whether in religion, politics or business. If, 
according to him. Truth is God, and religion and morality are synonymous, 
then what we believe should be carried out in our daily life. What is good 
in one aspect of life cannot but be good in another aspect. His advice to the 
Indians in Pretoria was to observe truthfulness m homes. He said ; '1 have 

always heard the merchants say that truth was not possible in business. I did 
not think this was true then, 1 do not think so now. Even today, there are 
merchant friends who contend that truth is inconsistent with business. Business, 
they say, is a very practical affair, and truth is a matter for religion ; and they 
argue that practical affairs art one thing while religion is quite another." Gandhi 
speaks about his own business as a lawyer : 1 1 have learnt the true practice of 

law. ^ 1 have learnt to find out the tetter side of human nature and to enter 
men's hearts. I realLte that the true function of the lawyer is to unite parties 
driven asunder...I lost nothing thereby, not even money, by being truthful or 
moral to myself. It should be even more so with a government which has the 
public well-being at heart." 

Gandhi sees clearly that moral force should not only prevail in the field 
of religion or morality, but also in politics and the other fields of human activity 
This is the spiritual basis upon which he fought for India's independence. 
Gandhi proudly said : "My religion has no geographical limits. If I have a 
living faith in it, k will transcend my Jove for India herself My life is dedicated 
to the service of India through the religion of Non-violence, which 1 believe to 
be the root of Hinduism." Here is the unity of value which covers every aspect 
of religion, ethics, economics and politics. He makes man an integrated 
personality, and does away with the splitting of man into so many different 
compartments : the religious man, the moral man and the economic man. 

Thirdly, mankind : Gandhi, in his autobiography, tells ua how Indians or 
Asiatics were treated in South Africa He said : "In the Orange Free State 
Indians arc deprived of afj their rights by a special law enacted in 18S8, If 
they choose to stay there, they may do so only to serve as waiters in hotels or 
to pursue some other menial cal ling". 

He tells us that a similar law was passed in the Transvaal in 1S$5. Indians 
should pay a poll tax of £3. as an entry-fee into the country. They might not 
own land except in locations set apart for them They have no right to the 
franchise. AH this was enforced under the special law for Asiatics, flga j n st 
whom live laws for the coloured peoples also applied. 

But one notices that ihcre is a gradual change of attitude among the Whites, 
ao the Declaration nf Human Rights lias been approved by the U, K Q. The 
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idea of equality or brotherhood of man has been the song of poets. yet wc arc far 
from realizing it today, Gandhi was the first who fought the battle for race- 
equity in South Africa, After Gandhi had been shocked by the conditions of 
Indians in South Africa, lie returned to India to fight for her independence. As 
long as intellectual differences, and different Standards of achievement remain 
among the races and the nations, equal respect will not be accorded to all. 
Gandhi's idea of Aftinua or non-violence, that love should be shown to all, 
friends and enemies alike, has given a great stimulus to the progress of humani¬ 
tarian ism and the welfare of all mankind. 

Having discussed Gandhi's ideas of unity in religion* human conduct, and 
mankind. 1 shall examine how he was able to see these fundamentals. In any 
human society there are forma! customs, conventions, and also those things that 
are eternal. These have been so deeply rooted in the human mind, that no one 
dare question diem. If one does, he will be looked upon with suspicion. He 
will be considered a corrupior of morals and a public enemy. This b why 
Jesus Christ and Socrates died the deaths of martyrs. En this w orld there are 
so many religions, each oT them having their *.>wn scriptures, rituals and 
denominations, and each thinking itself better than the other. Naturally there 
is a boundary line between this religion and that. They will squabble with 

each other, each will show its own superiority and expose the weakness of die 

others. Gandhi says this should not be. He advises them to seek the 
similarities and disregard the differences, to sec the light rather than the 
darknessi He is the man who pulls down the walls of partition, schism and 
hatred, and goes directly to the very meaning or essence of religion. When the 
rigid rules and the dogmas have been removed, one goes back to the very source 
of life, and the essence of religion becomes as clear as daylight to every body. 

Again, the life of a man is so departmentalized that for each field of 
human activity there is a separate set of rules. In the held oi international 
relations there is a common saying : “My country—right or wrong l" The 
case of the other party will never he considered. In the field of economics the 
starling point is desire, and the work of economics is to meet the demand 
of desires by supplying the goods. But economics seeks to satisfy the desires of 
those who can afford to pay, and does not worry about those who cannot pay. 
even if they have to starve. Again there is the theory ; “The end justifies 
the means," In order lo propagate one's religious beliefs, or io gain one s 
political objectives, one can cheat, double-cross, bribe, as if honesty stands for 
nothing in these fields t Bui Gandhi affirmed ; "It is not right that in human 
conduct there should be this double standard of morality, and that there should 
he one co-ordinating principle which should prevail in all aspecis of human Isle." 

The genius of Gandhi lies in the fact that he saw these external formalities 
as corroding crusts, which were strangling the spiritual life of man. and should 
therefore be discarded as soon as possible. Because he went back to the very 
source of life, he saw more clearly than others what was right and what wrong. 
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what was essential and what non-essential ; and he was so bold that if any¬ 
thing in the old tradition was considered inequitable he condemned it. Typical 
is the case of Brahman s fator-dfamg and of the untouchable* According to 
him this kind of practice is repugnant to human reason and charity. Jn the 
twentieth century, religion, politics, morality are so governed by the very long 
accepted customs of the various groups or countries, that (hey can no longer 
help man to reach a state of unity in diverse fields of human life. Such an 
age calls Far a new attempt to enlarge our vision, in which the principle of 
right or wrong plays its part. Such an epoch-making reformer was Gandhi 
in the fields of religion, morality economics and politics. 

The importance of Gandhi’s experiments with Truth are borne out by 
his experiments on vegetarianism, nature-cure, and the fo-fidunacharya life, 
HU exactness and minuteness can best he illustrated by a story which is told 
by E. Stanley Jones in his boot. Mahatma GnndJti. He said : Gandhi was 
an experimenter in many realms, but he was primarily an experimenter of the 
(pint and its Inter, Even he demanded experimentation with interpreting 
scriptural texts. When he was experimenting with foods, he said : 'Two or 
Ihiee sent me the identical texts (from the Ayurvedic writings) against taking 
honey mixed with hot water, and pronouncing dire results. When I asked 
them if they had verified the text from their own experience, they were silent- 
My own experience of taking honey mixed with hot water extends over four 
years, and I have not experienced any ill effects,' Here was an important state¬ 
ment and attitude : everything, including even sacred texts, must be subject to 
experimentation and verification. To take them on blind faith was wrong.” 

Jones goes on to say that Gandhi would not preach anything which he 
had not tested. Jones says : 

' When, 1 urged him to go to Europe before the war, hoping that his 
very presence there would be a caU to peace, instead of war, his reply was 
simple , [have not demonstrated peace in my own country, how can I preach 
it to Europe ? This shows how Gandhi grasped the importance of the method 
of experimenting, He applied the Baconian method not only to physical 
bodies, but also to the spiritual field". 

Hitherto, l have only dealt with Gandhi's fundamental attitude towards 
different aspects of human life. 1 shall now come to the specific question : his 
experiments with Truth, and the realization of Truth. 

Let me take a quotation from his own book, and then explain it. Gandhi 
said : ”! should certainly like to narrate my experiments in the spiritual field, 

which are known only to myself, and from which ] have derived such power as 
1 possess for working in the political field." 

He sws on to say that the work of expjtimenfing, though jt was carried 
out by himself was done in the open, so it could be carried on by others too. 
This means that there is no mystery about his work, as it can be verified by 
others. He says: 
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’’What I want to achieve—what I have been striving and pining to achieve 
these thirty years past—is self-realization, to see God face to {ace, tn attain 
Moksha, I live and move and have my being in pursuit of this goal. All that I 
do by way of speaking or writing, and all my ventures in the political field, are 
directed to this same end. But as I have all along believed that what is possible 
for one is possible for all, my experiments have not been conducted in the closet, 
but in the open ; and 1 do not think that this fact detracts from their spiritual 
value There are some things that are known only to oneself and to one's 
Maker. These are clearly incommunicable. The experiments I am about to 
relate, are not such. They are spiritual or rather moral; for the essence of 
religion is morality". 

If the Chinese point of view about the three mental functions : Cognitive, 
Affective. Conative, be understood and compared with Gandhi's method of self- 
purification, I see on both sides only agreement and no disagreement. Gandhi's 
words are as follows ; 

"Identification with everything that lives is impossible without self¬ 
purification ; without self-purification the observance of the law of Akimta 
must remain an empty dream ; God can never be realized by One that is not 
pure of heart. 

"But the path of self-purification is hard and steep. To attain to perfect 
purity one has to become absolutely passion-free in thought, word and deed ; 
to rise above the opposing currents of love and hatred, attachment and 
repulsion." 

A comparative study of Mahatma Gandhi’s view and the four stages of 
the Great Learning should be attempted. I shall go back to the stages which 
gravitate around the central question of self-development. 

(i) Rectification of the Mind or Mean The explanation of the Great 
Learning tells us first how to train the mind and then to exercise its function 
in the right way, Of the presence of the Mind it says as follows : "When 
the Mind is not present, you look but do not see, you hear but do not under¬ 
stand, you eat but are not aware of the taste of the food". Concerning the 
exercise of the proper function of the Mind it says : "If a man be under the 
influence of passion, his mind will not be on the right path. It will be the 
same if he is under the influence of terror, or under the influence of fond regard 
{passions), or that of sorrow or distress”. 

t suppose that the above remarks of the Great Learning mean the same as 
what Gandhi calls passion-free. 

(ii) Trutii/ulrwjj of Will Will is a kind of determination in our mind. 
What must be done ? How can it be done f Why must it be done ? All 
these questions come into the formation of will. The motive of doing, 
whether it be right or wrong, whether it be evil or good for others, will be clear 
to oneself, and others. When you follow your own conscience you are true 
to yourself, otherwise you do things against your conscience. This i$ called 
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self-deception. Great Learning says: “What is meant by the Truthfulness of 
WiU is the absence of self-deception. 1 '. 

It goes on to say that the process of eliminating self-deception should go 
on tn the same natural way as when one hates a bad odour and one loves what 
is beautiful 

The motive governing a man's action may be very complicated. But 
if one examines oneself, one knows what should be done and what should not 
be done. This work of cleansing the heart can best be done when one leads 
a life of tranquillity. The Great Learning advises that a man of noble character 
must be watchful over himself when he is solitary 

Again the remarks of the Great Learning are the same as Gandhis 
heart-searching. 

(iii) The third and the last point is the improvement of the Intellect 
and the bluestigation of Things, both are two aspects of the same question 

...... There is no doubt that inner purism ion was an important process 

in Gandhi's life His writings show how clear-headed, thorough going, and 
consistent he was. His determination to carry on his fight fo r India's In¬ 
dependence was due to this clear thinking and thoroughness. Through these 
factors he acted with determination, faith and courage His clear thinking 
and courage were founded on a true spiritual sense of religion So we turn 
now to the meaning of Truth according to Gandhi He said in his 
Autobiography ; 

"My purpose being to give an account of various practical applications of 
these principles. 1 have given the chapters, I propose to write, the title of "The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth." These will, of course, include experi¬ 
ments with non violence, celibacy, and other principles of conduct believed to 
be distinct front truth. But for me. truth is the sovereign principle, which 
includes numerous other principles. This truth is not only truthfulness in 
word, but truthfulness in thought also, and not only the relative truth uf our 
conception, but the Absolute Truth, the Eternal Principle, that is God. There 
are innumarabk definitions of God because His manifestat ions are innumerable. 
They overwhelm me with wonder and awe and for a moment stunn me. But I 
worship God as Truth only...,..But as long as I have not realized this Absolute 
Truth, bo long must I hold by the relative truth as I have conceived it. That 
relative truth must, meanwhile, be my beacon, my shield and buckler." 

As far as 1 can understand. Truth, in its distributive sense, is synonymous 
with scientific or philosophical truth which is based upon the theory of 
correspondence of coherence. In this sense Truth means correspondence with 
fact, or fitness into a harmonious pattern of internal relationships, Gandhi has 
recognised what has been discovered in the physical world as Truth. But they 
are mercty truths in a special field of the Universe. Truth, in a generic sense 
is not a personal God, but is realized in ths Asiatic sense of an impersonal Order! 
Gandhi said ; ' There is no other God but Truth," Again he aid : ' I do 
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not regard God as a person,, Truth, for me, is God, He and His Law abide 
everywhere and govern everything/" Again he said : HK I do not say God is 
Truth, 1 say. Truth is God/ 1 The last formulation tells us that his God is 
pantheistic or impersonal 

If this is hb sense of Divinity, then God means she reservoir of Truth, and 
we men can only discover a hit of it from time to time. God is the fountainhead 
of the water of Life and we can only dig a well and draw water from it in 
bucketful here and there. In order to illustrate the meaning, I shall quote two 
sentences from the book, Ckun&y*ing. or Golden Mean ; 11 Truth is the way of 
Heaven ; to realise Truth is the way of man/" I suppose this Chinese understanding 
of the relation between Mart and Truth would be approved by Gandhi also 

1 shall give another quotation from the book, Chungking to illustrate 
Gandhis meaning of Truth, The following is taken from Lin Yu-tang's book 
Wisdom 0 / China : 

"Truth is the beg inning of material existence Without truth there is no 
material existence. Thus, absolute Truth is indestructible. Being indestructible, 
k is eternal. Being eternal, it is self-existent. Being self-existent, it is infirtiie. 
Being infinite, it is vast and deep. Being vast and deep* ii is transcendental 
and intelligent, it is because vast and deep dial it contains all existence. And 
because it is transcendental and intelligent that it embraces all existence. It is 
because infinite and eternal diat it perfects all existence. Jn vastness and depth 
it is Like the earth. In transcendental intelligence it is like Heaven. Infinite and 
eternal it is the Infinite itself. Such being the nature of absolute Truth, it 
manifests itself without being seen ; it produces effects without motion l it 
accomplishes its ends without action 

The principle of she operation of Mature may be summed up in these words 
because it obeys only its own immutable Saw F ; the way in which it produces a 
variety of things is unfathomable. 

"Mature is vast, deep, high s intelligent, infinite and eternal, The heaven 
appearing before us is only this bright shining mass ; but In its immeasurable 
extent, the sun, moon, stars, and constellations are suspended in it, and all things 
are enforced by it. The earth appearing before u$, is but a handful of clay : 
but in all its breadth and depth, it sustains mighty mountains without feeling 
their weight 1 rivers and seas dash against it without causing it to founder. 
The mountain appearing before us is only a mass of rock : but in all its 
vastness, grass and vegetation grow upon it, birds and beasts dwell on it, and 
treasures of precious minerals are found m it. The ocean appearing before us 
is but a ladleful of liquid : but in all its unfathomable depths, the largest 
crustaceans, dragons, fishes and turtles are produced in them and all useful 
products abound theiem* 

In the book of Poetry it is said : 

"The ordinance of God 

How mscrutiblc it is and it goes on forever/' 

That is to say, this is the essence of God. 
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ff one reads the above passage from Ouing-viing and compares it with the 
fallowing words of Gandhi, one will certainly reach the conclusion that this is the 
same great Impersonal Order of the Asiatic thinkers t 

There is art Indefinable mysterious power that pervades everything. I feel 
it, though 1 do not see it It is this unseen power which makes itself felt and 
vet defies ail proof, because it is so unlike all that T perceive Lhrough my senses, 
ft transcends the senses. But it is possible to reason out the existence of God to 
a Limited extent. 

"I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is forever changing, 
ever-dying, there is underlying all that change, a Living Power that is changeless, 
that holds all together, that creates, dissolves and recreates. Thai informing 
power or spirit is God ; and since nothing else that I see merely through the 
senses can or will persist. He alone is," 

The acknowledgment of the existence of God in all things is nothing 
peculiar to Gandhi. What is peculiar to him is that when once he feels the 
existence of God and when he finds that the attributes of God consist in Love, 
Gr>xlness. Service and Rightemmeas, he realises them in his own person. From 
AfifmSa one learns love -which implies no killing. But he says further that a 
Stitjfigrdfct, a civil resister, will harbour no anger even when he suffers from the 
anger ol an opponent. Furthermore, he says that non-violence also means 
Conscious suffering. He took a vow that he would sacrifice his life for his 
principle. Thus ihe principle of Love is all-pervading as God Himself is. In 
this largeness of heart no one can be his equal. 

On the other hand he is not conservative in hss religion, In every respect 
he is a Te/onuer of religion. His proposal of change, such as the abolition of 
untouc liability, is based on reason and love. He said "I decline to be bound 
by any interpretation, however learned it may be. if it be repugnant to reason 
and moral seme." 

In this sense he is a religious newolutionaijr. Yet his revolution, whether 
religious or political, is carried not by force but by Love and Reason. Gandhi 
was a thorough and a daring man. His affirmation and negation are more like 
Buddha's renunciation and jesus Christ s challenge on the Sabbath Day. His 
thoughts and his methods of putting them into execution go to the bfetaxtt end, 
and give us no sign of caution or Confucius moderation. 

It needs a Chinese to make clear that, if the above comparative study 
between the Gandhian and the Chinese philosophies has been suggestive, it means 
that there is an agreement on both sides with regard to the question of 
experiments with Truth, purification of heart, and the meaning of Truth. 

This comparative estimate does not, however, exhaust the wide scope and 
deep meaning of Gandhi's great philosophy. His theory and application with 
regard to Ahimsci, Love, and Truth have a meaning which is truly Universal, 
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When we started the Greater India movement, over thirty 
years ago, I published some (mtidiru which roused great 
interest in India and abroad. They were out of print for 
years and I reproduce them for the benefit of the public. 

I thank my learned coita bora tors and remember specially 
my two late lamented friends 7 Prof. P. C, bagdii, former Vice- 
Chancellor. Visva Bharati University and Dr. N P. Chakrubarti, 
once Director of the Archaeological Survey nf India. 


A STUDY IN INDIAN INTERNATIONALISM 


INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS HISTORY 

India enjoys the precarious privilege of possessing no systematic history 
well defined by Time and Space. She has passed, like every other country, 
through ail the phases of historical evolution • sociological and religious, eco¬ 
nomical and political : yet with a peculiar obstinacy India has hitherto refused 
to develop a hierarchy of orthodox or heterodox historians and a consistent tradi¬ 
tion of national history. No doubt she has acknowledged from very ancient times 
the value of chronic] cs (Jtduaru-Piirarn'il as an intellectual and moral discipline ; 
yet such compositions have remained, down to the appearance of the Muham¬ 
madan historians, as subsidiary to her proverbially rich contributions to 
Literature and Philosophy, Religion and Ethics, 

To Western scholars, trained in the methods of precision applied to the 
intensive study oF national histories, the apparent apathy of India, towards the 
preservation of what they call "national glories”, seems not only to be a little 
disconcerting but even derogatory to the prestige of the Indians as an intellectual 
people. Diagnosis of this peculiar malady led to the development of diverse 
theories : lack of political cohesion and comprehension of national solidarity, 
oriental fatalism and obsession of hereafter-ism—all seemed to have combined to 
weaken the Hindu sense of Reality and the faculty of precision and thereby sap 
the foundation of historical science in India. The present political degradation 
of India was considered to be the cumulative effect of these national perversities 
and well-wishers of India, both outside and inside, have sought to cure it by 
reconstructing her history on a politico-economic basis. 

Without discounting the value of possessing a systematic national history 
or disputing India’s poverty' in that department of literature, one may still plead 
that the judgment passed on the Indian people from that stand point is neverthe¬ 
less superficial and unjust. A people that Could evolve forty centuries 
ago, the earliest collection of human lyrics in the form of the Rig Vedic Hymns, 
may be credited with a certain amount of creative imagination. A people that 
could present to the world about 2,500 years ago a scientific treaties on grammar 
like that of Panini, may aspire to a certain amount of analytical power and 
capacity for system-building, A people that could perpetuate through millen¬ 
niums, the traditions of its religious, social, economic and intellectual lift—not 
through writing but by a phenomenal memory, fSmritU may claim to possess 
some sort of instinct lor precision and preservation. So it still remains a problem 
why such a people did not develop a tradition of national history in the special 
sense of our daya. This is a paradox which has not been explained by con¬ 
descending theorists of the Western historical school. 
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It may not be an improbable hypothesis that the Hindus somehow felt 
history* with its interminable details of wars and treaties, of triumphs and 
dissolutions, as a poor portraiture of the real national life and a very unsatis¬ 
factory and imperfect reflection of its creative activities. They boldly challenged 
the validity of the world 0 / pfienometus and tried to discover the ufoHi of 
prrTOjnfince immutable beyond all phenomena. Revulsion From things transient 
and temporal produced almost art obsession of the Absolute and the Eternal, 
Thus India partly neglected History and developed Philosophy ; or rather, she 
considered the quest of the spirit for the Eternal Verity as the real history of 
Humanity, (cf. Nag ; The Humanisation of History, Modern Review, Feb, 
1923)- Thus whilst her next door neighbour China was laying the foundation 
of early science and inventions ; while Babylonia was developing the earliest 
astronomy and legal code ; while Egypt was composing her "Book of the Dead" 
and was trying to triumph over Death by her titanic architecture,—India was 
quietly scaling the tiupsrnal heights of Human Philosophy—the Himalayas of 
Thought—^and was filling the world with the reverberations of profound 
questions about Existence and Non-existence, Death and Immortality— 
fundamental problems of human life—through the early Vedic Hymns 
There was not the Non-existent nor the Existent then. 

There was not the air nor the heaven which is beyond. 

What did it contain ? Where ? In whose protection ? 

Was thece water, unfathomable, profound ? 

There wus not Death nor Immortality then. 

There was not the beacon of Night nor of Day, 

Thtit one breathed; windless, by its own power. 

Other than That there was nnt anything beyond. 

Rig Veda, IV. i. 112. 

Descending from the heights of primitive speculation when the Indians 
were confronted with the problems of complex life, in and through the expansion 
of her Society, they subordinated Economics to her science of Equity and 
Jurisprudence and Politics to her science of Ethics, Thus she developed her 
Dham&skasiTa and Esfadhanna with Dlmma, the Eternal as the mainstay of 
her secular history. This obsession of the Eternal in her temporal life had 
its counterpart in the obsession of the Universal in her national history 
arid that of the Formless in her esthetic disciplines, creating mystic forms and 
symbolic art*languages. So Hindu apathy towards History is the effect of a 
malady that is deeper than the diagnosis of our modern historians. It is a triple 
complex which some future psycho-analyst may analyse to satisfy our curiosity. 
Meanwhile I beg leave to trace the influence of the Universal on the history 
of India, to indicate the landmarks of Internationalism in her national evolution 
and to point out, by suggestions and implications if possible, the specific 
contributions of India to the development of International History. In an age 
wherein an international hatred threatens unfortunately to Be the order of the 
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day, such a study may not be without profit, not simply for the mnsvaluation of 
historical values but for ascertaining the warning-gesture of the profound Past to 
our muddling Present, 


RETROSPECT AtJROSS THE FIRST MILLENNIUM 
(CIRCA IWCAOO B.C.V 

EXPLOSION OF THE “'SPLENDID ISOLATION" THEORY 

The first fiction and unfortunately the most tenacious fiction of Indian 
History is the glaringly unhistorica! hypothesis that India grew up in “splendid 
isolation." For the fabrication of this fiction we have to be thankful as much 
to the narrow outlook of late Hindu orthodoxy as to the erroneous picture of 
primitive Indian society drawn by the early school of occidental philologists. 
While acknowledging fully the value of the works of these scholars in the 
decipherment of the ancient texts, we cannot forget that the outlook of these 
new types of Ptmditr were generally limited by those very texts which engrossed 
their attention. Thus frequently too much emphasis was laid on particular 
aspects of Indian life, as suggested by some special terms or word forms, and 
too little regard paid to the gene:,)! Iris tori cal evolution. Words are valuable as 
landmarks in the progress of society, but for that very reason they arc but 
itnttc symbols of the ever-changing and ever-expanding life. So the picture of 
caste-ridden India, cut off from the rest of the world by the external barriers 
of the Ocean and the Himalayas, as well as by the internal prohibitions of a 
morbid, all-excluding cult of purity, India ever chanting Vedic hymns or 
celebrating occult sacrifices, weaving transcendental philosophies or absurd 
reactionary principles of life,—this fancy picture of India fades away as soon as 
we view it from the vantage ground of History. 


VEDiC GODS JN WESTERN ASIA 

Truth in not only stranger but thousand limes stronger than fiction. The 
chance stroke of the spade of an archaeologist makes short work of heap of 
scholarly theories. So the discovery of the inscriptions of Boghaz Keui in 1907 by 
the German archaeologist Hugo WmekSer led to the explosion of the Isolation' * 
theory and expanded, to an unexpected extent, the horizon of Indian history. 
Here, for the first time, we read the startling fact that in far off Cappadocia, in 
the fourteenth century B. C,, two belligerent tribes, the Hittites and the 
Mitannia. invoking the Vedic Gods, Afitra, Vctmija and India, white concluding 
a treaty ; moreover, the special twin-gods, Na-toryos were invoked to bless the 
new marriage-alliance concluded between the two royal families. (Cf- Dr. Sten 
Konow i The Aryan Gods of the Mitanni People, Afodent Review, Dec. 1921 
pp. 683-bS4), 
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INDIA'S SYMBOLIC ROLE THE PEACEMAKER OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Thus, by a cimous coincidence, these firbt concrete epigraphic documents in 
the history of Indian Enter nationalism, represents the Indian gods as the peace¬ 
makers and harmonisers of conflicting interests ; and as such, we consider the 
Boghaz Keui inscription* not only as a landmark in Asiatic history but also as a 
symbol of India's role in the development of internationalism through £*eare and 
spiritual unity. This is, as we shall try to show, quite different from the economic 
intemattoTialum of exploitation ( a. g. Phoenician) or the imperialistic 
inumaiionalhm of compulsion (e. g> Assyrian and Roman), We cannot forget 
that when the Indian gods appear for the first lime in their symbolic role of 
Peace-makers in Cappadocia, Egypt is proudly proclaiming her world-conquests 
through the famous Victory Ode of Thutmosjs [] [. cataloguing with sublime ego¬ 
tism the vanquished nations and countries. Further westwards, we hear about the 
same time (1400 B. C,h the Achxans thundering on the ramparts of the Aegian 
Capital Kno>sos ( Crete ), the collapse of the Minnan hegemony in the Medi¬ 
terranean and the determined penclration of the crafty Phoenicians connecting 
the East and the West with the subtle tie of economic exploitation. The Achaean 
ascendency, already weakened by the fateful Trojan war (1200 B. C.) as well 
as the Phoenician commercial empire, began to give way before the onrush of 
the virile Dorians who, with iron weapons, inaugurated the Iron Age in Europe 
(1000 B. C ), vanquishing their predecessors of the Bronze Age \ while in Asia 
the Assyrians played the same role as 1 hat of the Dorian*, pulverising the 
decadent nations with superior military organisation and efficiency. 

ARYO-NQN ARYAN COMPROMISE 

What was happening in India in that epoch of transition from* the pre- 
classical to the classical period of Western history with its interlude of the Epic 
Age. we have no definite political records to ascertain. But we have invaluable 
literary documents to attest to the rapid development of Indian life and thought, 
From the Rigveda (the aublimest literary monument, if not of humanity, at least 
of the Indo-European people) to the earliest Brohmatnu (100G B, C). Indian 
life had traversed quite a long path of sociological evolution* The Vedit Aryans 
were confronted with the same problem, presented to the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians, the Achxans and the Dorians,—of an autochthonous people barring 
the w^y of a more virile expanding power. And herein lies the originality of 
the Indian Aryans, that they solved the problem in the only lasting manner 
possible—by recognising the title of their rivals to co-t: dit, not merely as enemies 
but as collaborators in the building of a civilisation which we may call to-day 
as much Aryan as non”Aryan Indn-Mediterranean or Dravidian as we like. 
iC/. my note on the Atyu-Dravidian (lornpromise . Modem Review- 1 , January, 
1922 pp. 31-33). 

The Vedic literature being essentially sacerdotal, records but poorly 
this march of India along the path of historical synthesis. Yet we get glimpses 
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of the complexity of the picture here and there ; the background is already 
polychrome ; the crowding of the canvas is already Epic. From the very 
beginning we notice the white Aryans engaged in a tussle with the dart 
aborigines. Surely, the social and political problems thus raised were not 
removed by the simple utterance of Vedic Mantras. There were occasional 
conflicts and out'bursts of crudities. The path was often red with "blood and 
iron 1 ' The atmosphere was often dark with horror and the Vedk poets seemed 
to have given vent to their feeling of suspense and agony during those awful 
nights, in their semi-symbolical hymn to UsJia, the goddess of Dawn lo be born 
in the womb of primeval Darkness ; 

“Arise 1 the breath, the life again has reached us ! 

Darkness has gone away and Light is coming. 

She leaves a path for the sun to travel. 

We have arrived where men prolong existence J"— 

Rigveda V. i, 113. 

INDIAN PRINCIPLE OF CO-EXISTENCE 

Yes, the aim of the Indian Aryans was to prolong existence not to extinguish 
it And long before the formulation of the doctrine of Ahimsa (non-injury) by 
Mahuvfra and the B add ha, India demonstrated her profound respect for life by 
realising SliTnti >r Peace tn her early Vedic history. The Aryo-Dm vidian 
synthesis will ever remain as the first and the foremost glory in her career of 
inter-cultural amalgamation. Two nations, quite different in race, language and 
culture were fused to give birth to a virile stock of people and to [ay the founda¬ 
tions of a great assimilative civilisation. 

[DEALS OF WORLD CONQUEST IN THE EPICS 

Needless to say that this was achieved through many conflicts and 
catastrophies which prepared the way for the Indian Epic Age with its formula- 
lion of the principles of world pouter and world-empire (though the geography of 
that world was singularly different from our own). Hence in the later Vedic 
literature as well as in the Bruit manat, we read frequently of Sdmrdjyaf (vast 
empires) and $3rVttfcfcdtu»<u (great emperors). From that doctrine it is an easy 
and normal transition to the concepts of Digvijaya (conquest of world-quarters) 
and that of Roja-cftakravartin (super-sovereign of the diplomatic circle). That 
naturally brought in its train, wars on an epic scale, and martial ballads came 
to he composed by contemporary bards and minstrels. And just as Homers 
and proto-Homers appeared several centuries after the Trojan war to give 
epic form to thr floating legends and baUarb, so the actual great epics of India, 
the RtJmajO'ja and the Mafia rata were composed by our Valmikis and 
Vyflsas, many centuries after the traditional w^rs between Rama and Rivana 
or between the Pondsvas and the Kaurovas, 
lb 
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WAR AS A SOCIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT—ITb LESSONS 


So, whilst the Vedic ace was a period of tribal warfare and unconscious 
fusion of tribdt and races, the Epic age was a period of strife between more 
extensively organised kingdoms and empires, striving after suzerain power. In 
this epoch the old principle of amalgamation underwent its hardest test. In 
both the Epics, we read a great deal about war, but in none of them we miss 
the idirotu of war as they wore imprinted on the heart of the ancient Hindus ; 
the ultimate victory is always on the side of the righteous and even then, 
victory in a gamble like war is too much like defeat 1 That shows dearly that 
even in the process of testing the principle of concord and amalgamation, in the 
very act of experimenting with a new' method of discord and dissolution, Indian 
mind was wide awake and opm to conviction. Hence the poet of the Ramayarta 
makes the victor RSma stand humbly by the side of his dying enemy to have 
his parting advice. Hence also, in she Ktah&bkSrtiui, we find the triumphant 
Yudhislhira sitting at the feet of the dying hem Bhisma, to listen to the Canto 
of Peace as the only fitting conclusion to an War Epic. Thus, confronting the 
actualities of war as a sociological experiment, its terrible consequences and 
tragic legacies, Indian mind pronounced its verdict on war through the 
formulation of new doctrines, later on embodied in systematic treatises like the 
^mipartan and the Bhatravad Gita. This sanity and this self-knowledge are 
really admirable, India tried the path of "blood and iron” and shuddered back 
in horror and disgust. No doubt one school of thought continued to refine the 
philosophy of mutual suspicion and of the inevitability of war as a means of 
aggrandisement, and thus gave rise to the science of Ssdgunya (sextuple methods 
of Diplomacy) culminating in the atomistic politics of the nutmfctfa of the 
Arthashastra of Kautiiya which dominated the political thoughts of India in bet 
periods of turmoil ( Nag ; Les Theories Diplomatique* de ITnde Anrienne 
et r.Artfiatfiflsmi, pp. 115). Another school attempted to explain away the 
war philosophically, by transforming local war into an allegory of cosmic 
or spiritual war, this giving rise to the grand philosophical poem of the 
Bhdgavod Gita While a third school candidly preached Peace to be the only 
true sublimation of War and thus gave us the famous ShdRtipomtn (the 
Canto of Peace). 


EMERGENCE of t Ht PRINCIPLES of universal TOLERANCE and amity 

The soul of India seemed to have b;en undergoing a travail for New Birth. 
The atmosphere was surcharged with a new agony and a terrific gloom which 
reminded us very much of the age of the Vedic groping in the dark. Suffocating 
under that atmosphere of narrow' egotism and shocking carnage, one section of 
the Indian mind sought and found liberation in the serene region of emancipated 
individualism (the gravitation of the Hindu mind) and cried out through the 
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deathless voice of the sages of the Upanishads, the message of this fresh 
Revelation :— 

"Listen to me, Q ye children of immortality'.,.! have came to know the 
Great Person fPnmrhaj like the Son. beyond the darkness 1" 

This solemn call was sent to the whole universe (Visva), for it was the 
result of the realisation of Him who is the All-fed ini; one iSarvSnubhub). And 
this new aspiration did not remain a mete ecstatic dream but soon became llesh 
in the jatna TinhatjiUnras and in an actual Pumrfwi, a historical personality, the 
Buddha, whom India created out of the depth of her universal Charity. Truth 
that was burning in the heart of India became incarnate. Dispelling with 
the radiance of Divine Amity (inai'cri). the dark smokes arising out of the 
bloody altars of sacrifice, both sacerdotal and political. Buddha proclaimed 
the sublime paradox that to gain dll one must give all, to avoid suffering one 
must eradicate that all-devouring Ego, the root of all suffering, and that reaj 
illumination is in the quenching of the flames of passion (Nirvana}, 

THE AGE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE SOUL OF ASIA 

Political history of Humanity is full of absurd gaps, stupid silences and 
illogical lacuna. That is why we cannot explain satisfactorily the teal signifi¬ 
cance of such grand historical revelations. But the history of human thought ex¬ 
presses itself by suggestions probably too subtle for our chronological apparatus. 
The unerring universalism of the Upanishads, the divine cosmopolitanism of 
the Buddha, surely proceeded from sjme super-historical, if not historical need 
of Humanity. That is why, towards the end of our First millennium 
(circa 1400-500 B. C ), we find the Buddha dedicating himself to Humanity ; 
MahSvfra, the master of Jainism, preaching AJiifltsa (non-injury) as the noblest 
principle of religion ; that in the dark days of the Chou dynasty of China, Lao-tse 
and Confucius (50Q-473 B. C.) evolving respectively their grand systems : the 
Tao-kiao (School of the Way) and Ju-kiao (School of the Knowcrs), emphasized 
the same principles of life : non-interference, suppression of ego (or ouatma’, 
and purification of heart. So also in the land of the Iranian cousins of the 
Indians, the reformation of faith was started a little earlier by Rishi Zarathuma 
or Zoroaster ; and now we are startled to read for the first time in an imperial 
autobiography on stone—in the famous Behislun and Naksh-i-Rustam 
inscriptions of Darius the Great (550-435 B. (...) 

"Says Darius tbe King : for this reason Ahuramazda bore me aid, and 
the other gods which ate, because I was not an enemy, 1 was not a deceiver, 1 
was not a despot...... 

The last words of the Emperor of Asia were equally significant for the 
age : — 

n O man. what (are) the commands of Ahuramazda, may he make them 
revealed to thee ; do not err. do not leave the right path, do not sin." 
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RETROSPECT ACROSS THE SECOND MILLENNIUM 
(CIRCA 500 B, C—»0 VD, t 

".^rastam mo ovoraJo ma staTata ,'’—right (path) jcltnquisheth not, do not 
sin—these an? the last woods of Darius I. the greatest figure in world politics 
towards the end of our millennium. They signalised a new departure in the history 
of the epqch we are going to survey, The Persian empire under Darius the Great, 
touching India on the one side and Greece cm the other, marked the apogee of 
the history of antiquity and the connecting watershed of the streams of the 
Ancient and the Modern history. It awakened the lyre of Lhe first tragedian of 
Hellas, dUchyfus fighting in the field of Marathon (4«U B. C.) and composing his 
drama, “The Persians," It evoked also Lhe genius of Herodotus, the father of 
European history. Pursuing the age-old method of pulverisation. Persia battered 
at the decaying fabrics of ancient empires of Egypt and Mesopotamia and they 
tumbled down like houses of cards. So the Achemenian art under Darius 
represented, in traditional style, the throne of the world-emperor carried by long 
rows of vanquished sovereigns. At the same time die traditional political legacy 
of tht dream of world-empire hypnotised Greece, the first rival of Persia in 
Europe. From Greece the chronic infection contaminated Rome, Greece 
checked the military advance of Persia but had neither the political sagacity nor 
the spirttuai insight to arrest the disintegrating politics of antiquity, represented 
in its last phase by the Persian imperialism. The Peloponnesian war destroyed 
miserably the noble prospect of consolidation opened by the Confederacy of 
Delos. Hellas, and with her Europe, preferred the fateful path ol empire* 
building. Athens, Sparta. Thebes, all attempted by turn, till at last Alexander 
of Maccdon succeeded in traversing the same fateful path of conquest from 
Greece to India, What appears as a splendid turning of the table on Persia is 
realty an ephemeral imitation of the Persian emperors ; and Persian influence on 
Alexander is acknowledged by all, for it was highly resented by his Hellenic 
compatriots, World-empire may be a new ideal with the Occident but it is a 
dangerously old institution of antiquity. In spite of the unmistakable warning 
of ancient history as to the inevitable self-disintegration of such gigantic edifices, 
resting on the precarious foundation of force, Greece under Alexander and Rome 
under her republican proto-essars and imperial Gesars, attempted the dangerous 
experiment, met with the usual tragic disaster and, even in the very failure, left 
the tragic legacy of empitc-building to all their “Barbarian" successors who 
are struggling, down to this day, with varying degrees of success and permanency, 
with the same impossible, antiquated experiments of Antiquity—of building a 
world-empire—a machinery of gatn for a. few at the sacrifice of the many, based 
on the quick*sand of selfishness and propelled by the inhuman energy of 
possession and brute force. 

With phenomenal originality, nay with divine Inspiration, India under 
Anoka the Great 1273-242 B, C.) suddenly developed the idea of Empire of Peace 
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and Progress for all. Within 230 years of the appearance of the great Buddha* 
India produced another historic personality* Dhotmasoka not only contradicted 
with an unparalleled historical sagacity, the entire politics of antiquity up to bis 
age, but also* like n Spiritual Columbus p discovered a new world of constructive 
politics which unfortunately, remains as yet only an aspiration and a dream for 
humanity. Behind him stretches the dead ruin of ancient empires ; before him 
Unfolds the tableau of lamentable duplication of the same selfish politics in our 
modern history ; and in the centre lies the Jpfrftudl oasts of Asokan Welfare Slate. 
It shines as a beacon light in the path of the political evolution of humanity, 
explaining the inevitable decay of old empires and putting to shame the 
retrospective laugher of the cynical imperialists of our modern age* Thus the 
empire of Asoka, with its new philosophy of conquest by Righteousness 
(Dharma-tijaya) and its new foundation of universal Well-being (Kalina), 
stands as the central climacteric of human history—at once a fateful warning 
and a sublime inspiration for Humanity. 

Starting his career as an orthodox emperor engaged in the conquest of a 
territory {Kalinga) to the east of India, entailing the death of millions, Asoka 
had his first conversion a& the result of that tragic contact with the actualities of 
politics. In a moment he discovered his mistake ; and not stopping there, like 
a truly great sou| p admitted his mistake with a sincerity and penitence rarely 
paralleled by any other character of history. His edict of Kalinga is the noblest 
monument of hts magnanimity ; he made his repentance a perpetual lesson 
to posterity by carving, on the rock s of the ravaged Orissa and elsewhere, an 
account of his Imperial blunder. Through that awful suffering he arrived at the 
noblest of political revelations that '"true conquest consists in the conquest of 
men's hearts by the law of Dhartna/' From hU conversion and from that 
revelation issued twenty years (261-242 B- C.) of humanitarian activities touching 
the frontiers of the Hellenic world on the one hand and of the Mongolian world 
on the other, building the first great causeway of Love and Illumination between the 
Orient and the Occident* the first cede of jftngrewive government and the first 
basis of constructive internationalism. The great truth of Universatism which 
Hashed as a revelation upon the Souls cd the Rishis of the Upanishads, which 
appeared as an incarnation in the personality of the first World-man, Buddha, 
translated itself into the tries of this first practical internationalist of 

history_Dharmlsoka Plyadasi, the well-wisher of all, proclaiming with divine 

simplicity, M Sd m munisS me paj &'—whole humanity is my offspring—an echo of 
his master Buddhas saying. 

India is generally known, represented and accepted as physically isolated 
and psychologically exclusive, and in a way that is true. But how could such 
an India evolve great cosmic personalities, remains still a paradox of history. 
Between the Boghas Keui inscription and the Behistun inscription—for nearly 
one thousand years, the history of India s relations with the external world Is full 
of tantalising guesses and absurd gaps. Latest researches, however, seem to 
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discover "specific evidence For supposition that by 15th century B* C. tribes 
of Aryan stock held influence over the wide area extending from Northern Asia 
Minor and North-western Babylonia to Media. 11 * Comini nearer home we 
find that there was a period of intimate historical contact between. India and 
Iran, postulated and proved by philologists analysing the Riftveda and the Av&$&* 
So I ndo-Iranian period is a definite chapter of Asiatic history'. Yet concrete 
historical facts are so few J The Invasion of India by the Assyrian Queen 
Semiramis is only a legend though Arrian (Ch. 5) records that some Indian tribes 
were subjects of the Assyrian sovereigns. The simuhoneous occurrence of the 
legend of the great Deluge in the Babylonian record and in the Shctiapmha 
Bmhmanu (circa HXX) 3, G*} is probably mure definite as an evidence of contact 
of India with the Mesopotamian culture. Some astronomical notions and the 
use of iron arc said to have been derived from Babylonia I 

The occurrence of Indian apes and peacocks in the Old Testament is 
admitted by others* But Rawlinson and Kennedy (J. R. A, S Ph iS98 ) 
demonstrated that there are evidence of very early commercial relations between 
Southern India and the Western Asian and Mfcdi terra man regions. The Semetfe 
races were great pioneers in connecting isolated countries through commercial 
relations, one of the earliest motives of human co-existence, Another great service 
rendered to humanity by the Semitic races was the diffusion of alphabet, at first 
probably for commercial facilities but later on converted into one of the greatest 
machineries for the propagation of thought and Humanism, India is said to have 
derived her first alphabet BrahmJ mfro Semitic sources about the same time as 
Greece did (80€ B r C,h And even if we do not accept the possibility of the march 
of Cyrus the Great to Indian frontiers, we cannot help admitting that another 
script of India p the Kiwos^hi was established through the instrumentality of the 
Iranian rulers of north-western India. Darius was the first King to bring India 
to historical clarity. He sent one Sky la x of Karynnda (5 Jib B. C.) who discovered 
a water-passage from Persia to the mouth of the Indus ; and as the result ofc 
that survey the Indian satrapy of Darius was acquired. According to Herodotus 
it was the richest and the most populous of the Persian provinces. From that 
time the relation between India and Persia became steady, Indian soldiers 
fought with the Persians under Mardonitis, against the Greeks, on the field of 
Platsea, (479 S. C.j and the Mauryam empire and art bear, here and them* traces 
of this Persian contact, though the categorical assertions of a "Zoroastrian 
period of Indian history" and Zoroastrian influences on Asoka are 
not taken today seriously, 

Bui all these are phases of primitive aggression or imperialistic exploitation 
—the earliest and the htest features of human politics. To elevate that politics 
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upto the dignity of a medium of humanistic mints! rations and to transform that 
primitive Instinct of aggrandisement intn a creative cosmopolitanism—that was 
done for the first lime by the Buddhist Emperor Dhaimasoka fulfilling the 
Brahmanical prophecy of Dharrna-rSjya (Kingdom of Righteousness) contained 
in the MohilbkBrata- Thus in the same epoch that Rome, the mother and 
mode} of European imperialism, was pulverising her last oriental enemy, 
Carthage, in the Punic wars, Asoka had been celebrating the Spiritual 
Matrimony between countries and continents. This was undoubtedly a new 
departure in world-politics and the opening of a new page in the history of 
humanity. Not satisfied with preaching his new revelations inside India* Asoka 
sent his missionaries of humanism to Syria ([hen under Antiochr^ Theoa), to 
Egypt (under Ptolemy Philadelphos), to Cyrcne (under Magas), to Macedonia 
(under Ant igonus Gonatus), and to Epirus (under Alexander). Apart from 
these names inscribed on his Rock Edicts of 257-256 B C., we have strong 
traditions about his missions to Gey Inn, vis s red by his own son (or brother) 
Mahcndra and daughter Sanghamitrl, and even of his mission to far-off Burma 
(5uvarna-bhtxmi). Thus fur the first time in history, humanity witnessed the 
humanisation 0 / politics ; and India, through the hands of Asoka. showered her 
blessings of Peace and Progress over this symbolical union of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe with ties of true internationalism. 

By the side of this grand achievement of Asoka. the military adventures 
of Alexander the Great, in spite of their voluminous, nay garrulous expathtiona, 
appear quite mediocre so far as the sublimity of conception and originality in 
execution of a world id&a are concerned, Alexander, while acting as a splendid 
Western M 5courage of God 1+ * punishing the decadent powers of the Orient, 
followed the traditional method of conquest in achieving the age-old ideal of 
autocratic empire. Thus, accidentally, he happened to be the founder of the Asian 
Greek colonies which helped in the propagation of Hellenism : but consciously he 
might seldom be said to have worked out any definite order of human welfare. All 
the legends collected by later chroniclers about Alexander and the Indian 
mind was not only not affected by the so-called martial glories of Alexander in 
India, but showed a somewhat disdainful pity at the sight of the cruel exploits 
of that Grand Barbarian, As a matter of fact, as soon as his army, demoralised 
by over-exhaustion and by the dread of the great Gangetk empire of Magadha, 
turned its back, on India, the so-called Hellenic conquest of Alexander W'as 
dissipated from the mind of the Indians as an evil dream. Soon after. 
Chandragupta Maury* (330-298 B r C.) the grandfather of Asoka, cleared the 
country of all foreigners and taught a good lesson to the second Greek invader, 
Selukos Nika tor. who was forced to cede the provinces of Paropuu£adaj t Aria* 
Arachosia and Gedxosia. A treaty to this effect w^as concluded about BOD B. G,, 
strengthened by a matrimonial alliance,—a Hindu emperor marrying a Hellenic 
wife, in spite of the so-called caste rigidities. The Syrian court sent Megasthcnes 
as ati ambassador to the court of Chandragupta. Mcgasthenes left a valuable 
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book Ills Indilu ; and he was replaced by Deimachos in the reign of the next 
emperor Bindus3ta (29S-273 B. C.), who also received another envoy Dianysios 
sent by Ptolemy Phifedfelphc-s of Egypt (285-247 B. C), an ally of BindusSra and 
of his son Asoka who imported some Egyptian motifs into Indian art. 

Thus down to the end of the reign of Asoka, the Hellenic people looked 
up to India as a strong ally and a civilising power ; and thus the Greeks adopted 
Indians Gods and seldom aspired to impose upon the Indians, in contact with 
the Hellenistic world, a civilisation of (heir own. 


ASOKA'S MISSIONS : THEIR HISTORICAL CONSEQUENCES 

Historically this was the commencement of the period of steady decadence 
of Hdlas rendering the Hellenism of this epech a dangerous solvent of the 
victorious Roman society. Both in art and literature the Greeks were betraying 
unmistakable signs of exhaustion and atavism. So, when Hellenism under 
Heliodorus and Menander made headway for the second time into the very 
heart of Hind us than, we find some of these Hellenic adventurers already 
devotees of Hindu faith. The famous Besnagar Column fc. 15ft B, C.) 
announces the conversion of a Greek ruler to Vaishnavism of the DhSgawn sect ; 
while the Buddhist classic AflJmda Pnflfio the Questions ofMilincla or Menander) 
stands as the proof of assertion of Buddhist thought against Greek mind. This 
process continued also in the realm of art, when the Greek converts to 
Buddhism, collaborating with their Hindu fellow-belie vers, developed the 
Graeco-Buddhist and Komono-Bmldfcbt an which exerted such a profound 
influence on the an evolution of Central Asia and the Far East (cf. Nag ; Indian 
Iconography, Modem Review, January, 1922), 

Thus India, through various political vicissitudes, through victory or defeat, 
was ever transforming the weapons of brute force into instruments of human 
progress—art and literature, philosophy and religion. Her north-western 
frontier lands remained ever as a veritable laboratory of Cultural Chemistry, 
tndta has demonstrated so far, that the political nomenclatures like the Victor 
or the Vdrujui.thed are misnomers. The real thing that counts and lasts for ever 
is human creation, in and through human amalgamation. 

BARBARIAN INVASIONS AND THE PROBLEM OF THE “OPEN DOOR“ 

But now came the period when the principle of arnica I internationalism 
was put to the severest teal. During the first half of this millennium (500 B, C, 
downwards) India had to encounter two nations that had a civilisation of their 
own—Persia and Greece, Fusion with them was comparatively an easy problem. 
But throughout the second half of this millennium (down to 500 A. D,). 
India was confronted with (he problem of meeting the ravage Barbarians from 
Central Asia, surging down the Him a lavas, and threatening to submerge 
civilisation in a deluge of savagery I Was India to make no distinction betw een 
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the civilised and the non-civilised ? Was she to follow still her policy of "open 
door" ? With supreme faith in her principle of international amity. India 
answered in the affirmative. Yes, she must allow every species of humanity to 
participate in her life and to test her principle of co-existence. A law is either 
universal or nothing. Thus India remained faithful to her spiritual tradition 
whatever might have been the fluctuations of her political destiny, 

INSTINCTS OF CONSERVATION AND AS5IMTI.ATK>N 

So when the barbarian &a!tas began their trial of India's faith, India 
accepted them, as she did accept and assimilate, the other branches of the 
barbarous races—the Kushans and the Huns. No doubt the instinct of 
conservation manifested itself in the stricter social legislation. The simpler 
social laws of the early law-books, the Dhanna-sutras, were amplified, sometimes 
showing inordinate rigidity (not always however ensuring or enforcing practice). 
Thus the great codes of Manu and Yijnavalkya, of Vishnu and Nsrada were 
all compiled in a systematic fashion by 500 A. D. s and through them the Hindu 
mind betrayed its p re-occupation with the Untouchable and Miecefia problems. 
Cut actual history always defies the codification of social Legislators as well as the 
admonition of religious Censors. Sacerdotal blockade and imperial barricade were 
futile against subtle sociological fusion. Thus the Four Orders of Society—the 
ChcMrwtt&tt, in spite of their being very ancient and quite orthodox as 
contended by Oldenburg (Z.D.M.G.. Vot, 51), remained generally and especially 
in this period, in a state of fluidity : and S6nart had good reasons to assert that 
Caste System was largely a social fiction (Emile Sfinart, “Le$ Cartes dans Vlnde : 
!es Fairs et la systimeS' IS06), Hence we find frequently, glaring exceptions 
and anomalies, eg., Mleccha kings or laymen, our Usabhaditas and Rudra* 
dlmans posing as the Pillars of Orthodoxy l This has been conclusively proved 
with reference to concrete epigraphic documents by Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar 
in his valuable paper, “The Foreign Elements in Hindu Population" (Indian 
Antiquary, 1911). 

SALVATION THROUGH FAITH : BHAKTJ MARGA AND MAH A VAN A 

The sudden invasion and the continuous infiltration of these uncivilised 
foreigners into India, produced at first an ethnic confusion (vattui-surpluiTa) and 
Cultural disturbance which threatened to be cataclysmic. It is the phenomenal 
adaptability or vitality of Hinduism that enabled India to sustain that shock. 
It produced no doubt at first a laxity in her lofty discipline by the inevitable 
enfranchisement of diverse religious and social norms. But in another way, that 
apparent lowering of her standard Led to a grand enrichment of her cultural life 
and an unparalleled democratisation of her culture. India had already developed 
the discipline of Faith (flhdkti-mnTgaJ, through the Bhagavata sects of Vaishna* 
vism (2nd century B. C,), for the foreign converts. (Vide. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
11 
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Vaishyatism $ahism etc,) The Btvtygarod Gill offered, through its philosophic*!! 
muse, salvation through one God : 

4 Leaving everything else aside. 

Betake thyself 10 my unique protection/' 

And about the same time that the divine prophet of Judaea was putting to 
shame the whole decadent culture of the Greco-Roman world by his martyrdom 
and profound expiation for Humanity* India aba was transcending her “little 
path'* (Htea-yim) of individual salvation and inaugurating her career along the 
"grand path" (MahS-y&na) through her divine solicitude for the All-Being {Sarva 
miv&). Her great poet-philosopher Aivaghosha, who composed a magnificent 
poem on the life of Buddha the first inculeator of universal amity (mdirrih also 
developed die philosophy of the All-Being as the ultimate goal o( individual dis¬ 
cipline, in his "Awakening of Faith {Shrxiiihptp&dct Shastm) which may be accep¬ 
ted as a landmark In the history of Indian internationalism. Moreover, it was 
composed by a philosopher who himself was carried away as a pari of a tribute 
imposed on his native city by the barbarian conqueror Kanrshka. 

PAN-ASIATIC EXPANSION 

Thus, from the beginning of the Christian era. India started playing her 
role of internationalism not only through her lofty academic philosophy or 
through the vigorous propagation of a royal personality, but as a whole people 
following mysteriously a divine impulse, an ecstatic inspiration to sacrifice the 
Ego for the All This grand movement of spiritual conquest, this noble 
dynamic of cultural integration—a legacy of Asoka—soon won for India the 
inalienable empire over the vast continent, right across Tibet and China to Korea 
and Japan on the one hand, and across Burma and Indo-China to Java and 
Indonesia on the other. The history of this phenomenal progression has yet to be 
adequately written. It is full of profound lessons for students of internationalism* 
We can only suggest here a Few lines of approach. It was a period of rare give- 
and-take in human history— between Buddhism and Mazda ism, Taoism and Con- 
fueianism, Manichsdsm and Christianity. Jt is through years of international 
collaboration that we may hope to reconstruct this long-forgotten history and to 
trace the specific contributions of India in this grand Passion-FIay of Humanity, 

Scholars like Richard Garbe and Vincent Smith agree with regard to the 
theory that Buddhism influenced the early development of Christianity* which 
in Us turn coloured some of the later Hindu doctrines and creeds "'Although 
Atoka's missionary effort did not succeed in planting Buddhist Churches in 
foreign countries (excepting Syria}, its ejects may be traced/" says Mr. V, Smith, 
"obscurely both on the history of Gnostic and Manichxan sects of Christianity/' 
So the great Egyptologist Flinders Petrie remarks after having discovered 
portraits of Indian men and women of Memphis : "These are the first remains 

* c, f- aUoKcmwdy, 8u4dhht (/timlkium J R, A S.„ 190* tnd Ikad B*a 
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of Indians known on the Mediterranean. Hitherto there have been no material 
evidence for that connection which is stated to have existed both by embassies 
from Egypt and Syria to India and by the great Buddhist missions sent by 
Asoka as far west as Greece and Gyrene. We seem now to have touched the 
Indian Colony in Memphis and we may hope for mote Sight on that connection, 
which seems to have been so momentous for Western thought t 


FROM GANDHARA KHOTAN AND CENTRAL ASIA TO CHINA 
But the most important result of the formulation of the new doctrine of 

the Grand Vehicle (Mahl*y5na) was not so much on the Western Countries 
as on the Eastern Asiatic world. Atrian, writing about this epoch, notes in 
his Indiin that “a sense of Utstice prevented any Indian king from attempting 
conquest beyond the limits of India.” While remaining true to this tradition 
with regard to political expansion, MahiySna India set about a spiritual conquest 
that remains to this day a marvel of history- Shaking off the narrow indivi¬ 
dualism of the old Thcravdia school, India elaborated (in Gandhnra. that 
crucible of her cultural experiments) the doctrine of Saryasiivada, asserting that 
everything external as well as Internal is red, The classical works of this new 
school of philosophy, the Vibhata and the Mdio-Vihhasa were composed by 
K 5 tyayani-putia one of the masters of Aivaghosha.t The VaibhSsika sect of the 
Sarvasrk'fldfnr were strong in the border-lands of the North-western India, in 
Kashmir, in Gandhara and through Udyana. Kashgar. Khotan and Persia § it 
entered China. In feet, there are strong traditions about the persistent attempt 
of China to reach India. In 217 B. C. in the reign of Emperor Tsin Shih 
Huaung-ti, 18 Buddhist monks are said to have been brought to the Chinese 
capital. It is a feet well established that the Chinese Columbus in this respect 
was Chang Kien who succeeded, for the first time, to penetrate through the 
barbarian zones of the Hiueng-nu to the West of China, and to bring definite 
information about Ta-hia (Bactria) and Shcn-tu (Sind hu-Hindu) by his intrepid 
adventures between 128-115 B. C. ( cf. Nag; L« Tfu-ories Diplomatises 
tie I'lnde Ancienne et VAjthasfi&ra, Paris). 

About the beginning of the Christian era, Vue-chi ambassadors to the 
Chinese Court are said to have brought some Buddhist Scriptures, proving 
thereby that Buddhism had already spread over a part of Central Asia, Lastly, 
in G 7 A. D. under Emperor Ming-ti we hear about the official introduction of 
Buddhism into China, not only with Buddhist scriptures but paintings, statues 
and also two Indian monks. KSsyapa Matanga and Dliatmaraksa, the former 
translating the first Chinese Buddhist text ; ' The 42 sayings of Buddha text.” 
In the then capital Loyang, the famous Fai-tna temple was built in the Honan 


• "Mm,” Vd, VH1O9Q0). t Dr. Tskakuw. "Suwtivsiliiu.’' 
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province and many Taoist and Confutisn nobles were said to have been 
convened to Buddhism by 71 A* D. 

A5VAGHGSHA AND NAGAKJUNA 

This period coincides with the great Kuahan empire in India, which 
witnessed such a grand development in religion art and literature that this 
foreign Mleccha dynasty underwent a sort of canonisation, Its greatest King 
Kamshka appeared as a second Asoka. So the principles of the Great Vehicle 
suggested by Asvaghosha was given a tremendous impetus by its second great 
philosopher-scientist NSgSrjuna living about this age of illumination with its 
centre in the court of Emperor hanishka who was also a great patron of the 
GrtECo-Buddhist art of Gandhara which came gradually to be a sort of interna¬ 
tional art-language for the whole of Central Asia, So Taxila became a great 
centre of scientific and artist ic activities wi th Charaka as the master of the 
medical school, Katyayani-putra its great philosopher, and Asvaghosha as its 
poet and musician. 

EXPANSION BY SEA s CHAMPA. CAMBOJ, SUMATRA, JAVA 

But the expansion was not only along the land routes, In this marvellous 
century Hippalus discovered the Trade winds, the "monsoons" (79 A. D.) and 
therby facilitated sea voyage Peripliu of the ErytWfin Sec, an invaluable journal 
of some nameless Greek navigator of this age, saved for us by chance, proves 
the magnitude of the international trade in that epoch extending from Africa 
via India and the Malay Peninsula to fcr off China, Bold Indian mariners 
were starting to found their culture-colonies in Champa and Gimbodge in 
indo-Chlna, and in the Malay Archipelago as far as Java. For Ptolemy in his 
Geography (2nd century A. D.) already calls the Island of Java by its Indian 
name Jafudin. So Professor PeHiof in his rcsearcncs into the history of Fu-nan 
(ancient Cambodia) finds traces of Indian culture there, already in the 3rd 
century A. D. and also notices the frequent mention of big ships crossing the 
seas. (Vide Le Fort-nan ; Bulletin, Ecole F. Ex, O., Vol, I IT: ) 

Indian legends stories and art traditions were already penetrating the Far 
East by these Sea Routes, as Indian religious and philosophical texts were 
entering by the Land Routes ; and in Course of a few years wc find China using 
both the routes in her grand cultural commerce with India. So, on the one hand 
the material wealth of India was rapidly developing an active commerce between 
China and the Western World through the Reman Empire, and on the other 
hand, die invaluable spiritual treasures of India were inducing her far stabler 
reEalions with the Eastern World. So Bakaria (port of Kottayam, Travancore) 
and BhUrukaccha (Broach), Vidisa and Vaisali, TUmraparni and TSmralipti, were 
big centres in this grand international circulation, so well reflected in the 
wonderful anthologies of popular talcs and legends : the J3takas, the Avadinas 
and the Kaiha literature of India, 
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COMMON PEOPLES AS OVILISTNG AGENCIES 

By the side of this marvellous development of internationalism through 
free economic relations and spiritual exchange the rise and fall of self-centered 
governments and nationalistic empires seem to be quite second fate in impor¬ 
tance, The profoun^est changes in the life-history of nations arc often effected 
silently by agencies distinctly non-political. So we watch the simultaneous 
collapse of the Ku&han Empire in India and the Han empire in China (circa 225 
A, D.) ; we observe the rise of the Sassanian empire in Persia {226 A. D.). the 
establishment of the Gupta empire in India (300 A- D>) and the downfall of the 
Western Roman Empire as the result of the Barbarian Invasions (847 A. D , 
But through all these rises and falls of empires, continues the silent fertilising 
current of International Commerce—economic as well as spiritual—leading to a 
phenomenal quickening of human thought and sympathy. Thus through ail 
these periods of political trials and vicissitudes. India went on quietly with her 
work of internationalism ; and about the same time that the Huns were Co open 
another chapter of savage onslaught on her bosom, India was sending her sons 
Kumlrajlva and Gunavarman to China to preach Buddhism, while Chinese 
pilgrims Like Fa-hien, CWh-mong and Fa-mong were coming to India to drink 
at the fountain-head of spiritual wisdom. All the barriers of geography and 
ethnography have been swept away by the inundation of international amity, 
India realises herself tn a new way by transcending her narrow national limits. 
That is probably why the greatest poet of this epoch (5th century A, D.) 
Kllidasa, die brightest of the "'Nine gems” of geniuses adorning the court of 
Viktamldirya, gives deathless expression to this profound longing of India for 
the world beyond the Himalayas, through his immortal poem of the 1 'Cloud 
Messenger' 1 (Afegfro-diita) addressed to the Beloved in the Great Beyond— 
almost symbolical of this Cosmic passion of India in this golden age of Indian 
internationEdisnrL 

RETROSPECT ACROSS THE THIRD MILLENNIUM (CIRCA 30&45W A.D,) 

INDIA* THE HEART OF ASIATIC HUMANISM 

The cry of the hero of Kalidasa's +T Cloud Messenger" for hb Beloved 
beyond the barriers of the Himalayas. was a veritable cry of India at that age, 
for the Great Beyond—the Greater India. Out of the sheer fulness of her heart, 
India had already twice before, under Asoks and Kanishka, plunged into the 
vast world outside h c r nor row geographical limits. Each time India transcended 
her national boundaries, she had developed a civilisation as permanently national, 
in the best sense, as jntemattiwwl in its beneficial operation. Mow, for the 
third time we witness the oveTjloiii of Indian Humanism fertilising the whole of 
Asia at the same time, developing an indigenous culture unparalleled in her 
history. The mere names of KalidSsa and VarShamihira, Guttavarman and 
Vasubandhu, Aryabhatta and Brahmagupta, are sufficient to mark this epoch 
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as an apQ&t of Indian culture* Qur political historians try to explain this 
grand development by referring to this or that emperor of this or that dynasty. 
The Guptas or the Vardhanas of India, the Wei or the Tang dynasty of China 
are supposscd to have worked the whole miracle* But thanks to the indisputable 
evidence* recovered, as the result of the international crusades of archaeology 
in Central Asia, we know that this wonderful transforma I ion was effected by 
factors far from being political : its progression was mostly along the peaceful 
jtlk-TiMjis from China and mannscripjr-roudl from India rather than along the 
path of aggressive imperialism. The Russian archeological missions under 
Klcmentz and Karloff, French missions tinder DuEreuil de Rhins and Paul 
Pelliot, English researches under Dr. Hoernle and Sir Aurel Stein, German 
missions under Grftovedd and von Le Coq and Japanese missions under Count 
Gtarii and Tachtbam, have brought to light a treasure of archaiologkal and 
artistic finds, masses of inscriptions and manuscripts which, when thoroughiy 
analysed and digested, would revolutionise our conception about the migration 
of early culture in Eurasia, now viewed generally from the false prospective of 
of iaolated national histories of the different countries. With gratitude to the 
researches of those savant* l beg to present a rough sketch of this grand move¬ 
ment of cultural exchange between nations and nations, 

INDIA AND CHINA 

Down to the period of the missionary activities tif Ktunlrjiva (3*14-413 A + D,}* 
Buddhism and Indian culture penetrated China mainly through the Central 
Asian routes. Most of the early SinrvBuddhist texts coming dawn from the 
Loyang School, were from the pen of the Yue-chi, Parthian or Sogdian converts 
to Buddhism* working in collaboration with the Chinese Buddhists. In 
Mahuiyam texts like the Qiandrogarijliji and the SjIryngarWta sutws as well as in 
MdftamayiiTi texts, wc find a curious admixture of Indian, Khotanese* Iranian 
and Chinese spirit. Linguistic test also demonstrates that most of these 
translations were not done directly from Indian classical languages, like Sanskrit 
and Pali, but from popular dialects (Prokritl) of the various parts of India. 

F-VHIEN, A PILGRIM FROM CHINA 

With the appearance of Fa-hien (399-414 A. D,j one of the earliest of the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of India, the great period of direct SinoIndian 
collaboration was opened. Classical Buddhist texts like Dhdmm^fMia and 
Miliindt^pdrl/io came to be translated or adapted directly fronr Indian originals, 
Fa-hien studied in Pataliputra (Patna) under the great samni Revati, master of 
Buddhaghosha who soon carried the torch of Truth to Ceylon. Since then the 
history of India and Geylon are so Intimately connected tliat we shall not 
attempt here a separate treatment of Indian influences of Ceylon. India in 
this age was the veritable land of illumination and attracted countless ardent 
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spirits like Fn-hien who took ttcmcndous risk in those days to cross the 
Taktamakan (Gobi) desert* Khotan ond the Pamir ranges to reach the land of 
his bears desire. Visiting the yreat intellectual centres of Tamila and Purushapura 
(Peshawar), studying for three years at Pataliputra and two years at Tsmraliptt, 
FahiCn returned to China, having stopped for some time in the colonies of 
Celon and Java on his way. 

KUMARAJWA, A MISSIONARY FROM KUCHA 

Kumlrajlva* (341-413), a monk from an Indian family domiciled in 
Karashahr (Kucha), was brought to China as as a captive by a Chinese general. 
This Budddist captive rapid his captors by working for more than ten years in 
China, attracting by hia phenomenal talent the best Chinese brains of that age. 
The most vclcrn men of letters collaborated with KumSrajrva in his work. No 
wonder that the translations from his pen are recognised to-day as classics of 
Chinese literature and his version of the "Lotus of the Good Law" (Saddfimrnci- 
pmritlcirtki) still stands as the most valued text of the Chinese-Buddhist scriptures. 
By sheer genius and devotion KumSrajiva succeeded in reuniting temporarily 
the Northern (Turco-Mongolian) and the Southern (Indigenous) schools of 
Chineses Buddhism which had by that time made a tremendous progress 
amongst the mass of the people. 

BUDDHABHADR A, FOUNDER OF THE DHYANA SCHOOL IN CHINA 

About the same period another Buddhist missionary, Buddha-bhadra, 
arrived in China by the sea route (Shantung), and by his purity of life, great 
discipline and meditation influenced profoundly the southern Chinese people, 
poetic and transcendental in spirit. Here Buddha-bhaddra found a field of work 
congenial to him ; and by fusing Buddhist meditattveness with Chinese quietism, 
he laid (lie foundation of the Sfiun-no or DhySna school of Chinese philosophy 
and poetry, collaborating with the group of monks, poets and philosophers of 
the monastery of Mount Lu Shan associated with the name of the great 
Hui-yuan (416 AJD,}, 

PRINCE GUNAVARMAN. THE PAINTER MISSIONARY FROM KASHMIR 

Simultaneously with Kumarjiva and Buddha-bhadra appears the noble 
figure of the Prince-monk Gunavarmanf who refused his throne of Kashmir, 
prompted by his real for the mission work He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D. and 
then crossed over to the island of Java where he found the first Buddhist 
monastery converting the King and the Queen-mother. Then he appeared in 

• C£ Sylvain Levi; Journal Aiiatiqu*, I9tl, 
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Ginlon (424 A. D.) and in Nanking, propagation his faith a* much by his 
wunderfill religious paintings as by his learned, translations. He founded two 
eihoftj; in Nanking, introduced the strict Vinaya system of ordination after the 
Indian School, and organised the first cone re eat inn of Chinese nuns. After his 
death in China (431 A.D,) we read of the arrival of two batches of nuns from 
Ceylon under Tissant (?) organising the Chinese nunneries after Sinhalese model. 
So during this epoch the relation between India and China, through Ceylon and 
java by the sea route, was quite intimate ; and Dr, Takakusu opines (J.R.A.S., 
1S96) that the great Indian missionary Buddhnghosha also visited China from 
bis trase of work in Ceylon, No wonder that Chins acknowledges her gratitude 
by translating in 472 A. D, from an Indian original now lost and cherishing the 
"Lives of Twenty-three Indian Patriarchs", comprising the careers of great 
Buddhist saints like Kstsyapamitanga, Asvaghosha, NfgSrjuna, Vasubandhu and 
others. But while a few such names have been fortunately preserved, hundreds 
are lust. And we are aa much thankful to those nameless and unknown workers 
of humanity as to (he group of the more fortunate known. The precious 
researches of Edouard Chavannes and Sylvain Levi have recovered for us from 
oblivion many such grand yet long forgotten personalities : Chih-mong and 
Fa-mens' fcontemporary of Fa-hien, 400 A. D.) from China, and Sanghosena 
and Gunavriddhi from India (402 A.D.). 

RODHIDHARMA THE SILENT MISSIONARY 

In the six century wc witness a phenomenal development in sea-communi¬ 
cation between India and China tria Malay Archipelago, The first notable case 
of sea voyage from India was that of Bodhidharma who came to south China 
in 52'i A.D,. and worked in the same field as Buddhabhadra, amongst the 
mystic population of China. Bodhidharma is said to have remained silent 
for full nine yeati ! Yet he exerted a profound influence on the Chinese mind 
and "opened a powerful stream of meditative naturalism m China and japan." 

FARAMARTHA, FOUNDER OF THE YOGACHAR.A SCHOOL IN CHINA 

The second case of sea voyage was that of the Indian savant ParamSrtha 
the famous biographer of the Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu (420-500 A.D.)! 
Having arrived in China in 5+0 AD., Paramartha was cordially invited to 
Nanking in 54$ in 54$ A.D,, He was not nnjy the translator of the works 
of Asanga and Vasuhmdhii. the pillars of the realisiic school of Buddhist 
Idealism, but was also the first propagator of the YogachSra school of thought 
before Hiuen-Tsang 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF SIN'O. INDIAN COLLABORATION 

With the unification on the North and the South under the auspices of the 
Tang Dynasty (617-91U A.D.j China was recovering control over Central Asia, 
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and there opened the most glorious period of Asiatic Art and Philosophy 
through the vigorous collaboration of India and China. The invaluable records 
left by the two great Chinese pilgrims Hiuen-Tsang (629-645 A. D.) and 
l-tsing (700 A. D-), bear testimony to the fact that India had then come 
to be the very heart of Asiatic Humanism. That explain partly the jealous 
attacks on the Buddhist organisations in China from contemporary Taoist and 
Confucian rivals. Yet it must be admitted that through every phase of this 
evolution, India had been shaping vigorously the whole fabric of Chinese 
thought and aesthetics. On the one hand, the Indian spirit was so marvellously 
naturalised in China that the Sino-Indian texts, even to-day, '‘form an integral 
part of the Chinese language and literature." On the other hand the recent 
discoveries of Grflnwedel and von Le Coq in Central Asia and of Sir Auret Stein 
and Paul Pelliot in the wonderful grottos of Tuen Huang, prove the pheno¬ 
menal fusion of Hellenic and Hindu, Iranian, Christian and Manichaean streams 
of thought and culture, under the grand transforming agency of Buddluam. 
“Anything that came from India brought with it a high prestige," Indian 
models of Buddhist art were closely followed : Indian imagery and symbolism, 
Indian ideats of form were taken over by Chinese masters ; and therefore their 
Buddhist pictures showed striking contrast to their secular sculptures, and paint¬ 
ing. The Tuen Huang pictures show the wonderful fusion of Sino-Indian styles 
and the Tang masters of Tuen Huang were closely followed by the early 
Japanese artists. Thus the chance discovery* of this desert grotto with its 
polyglot library and wonderful art treasures, has contributed so much to our 
knowledge of the history of international intercourse. Tuen Huang, situated 
on the great highway, (stretching across Asia from China to the Mediterranean) 
where it intersected the main routes from Mongolia in the north and Tibet 
and India in the south—naturally shows the relics of the historical fusion of 
the Orient and the Occident; and that is why the Chinese Buddhist painting of 
the Tang period ate considered, by experts like Kaphaeal Pet rued and Laurence 
Binyon, to inaugurate “one of the greatest periods of creative art in world 
history.'* 


INDIA AND KOREA 

From China, Buddhism naturally entered Korea. As early as 574 A.D, 
two monks A-tao and Shun-tao. both foreigners, were invited from North 
China, to the capital of Koryo (modern Picn-yang). In 384 A.D. certain 
M a tana da (a curious Indian name) was welcomed by the court of the Palkchai 
(middle Korea) and was backed by a fresh batch of Indian and Chinese 
missionaries Towards the middle of the 5th century Buddhist propaganda 
advanced to the south and an ascetic called the "Black Foreigner" preached 
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the doctrine of the Tri-rattm (triple gem). afiEf having been famous by curing 
with his wonderful science a princes of the Silla kingdom which recognised 
Buddhism officially in 528. 

Between 54i 1-576 A D,, we read about a king and a queen of Korea taking 
to the robes of monks and nuns, in SSL A.D. a sort of Buddhist Patriachatc 
was created with 3 Korean priest as the archbishop of the realm ; and Buddhism 
continued to shine with incomparable radiance down to the IOth century when 
Korea was under the Koryo dynasty (518 A.D.). So Korea still remains a rich 
and virgin field of Buddhist archaeology largely unexplored. We may hope 
that some day the friendly collaboration of Chinese! Korean and Japanese 
scholars world unfold to the world the complete history of Korean Buddhism. 

INDIA AND JAPAN* 

The small country or Korea had the unique privilege of presenting to in- 
sular Japan one oi its greatest civilising agencies—continental Buddhism. Chinese 
lea rnirg had penetrated japan as carty as the 5ih century A.D,; but it was 
Korea that made the fir-t official presentation in 538 A,D, of a gilt statue ol 
Buddha, some beautiful banners and sacred texts to the Japanese Court, as a sign 
of homage iinJ friendship. The accompanying message from Korea was 
also noble, declaring that "Budd/ia the most excellent of all laws which 

brings immeasurable benefit to its belie vers...had been accepted in all lands 
laying bcLween India and Korea." 

The opposition of the conservative party only accentuated the steal of 
progressive Japan j and with the fall of the anti-Buddhist party in 587 A.D.. 
Prince Umayado or Sbotoku (503-622 A D.), the Constantine of Japan, made 
Buddhism the state religion of Japan. He invited Korean monks to teach the 
sciences like astronomy and medicine to his people and sent Japanese students 
to China to study Buddhism. With the influx of Buddhist monks and rest'd ms 
came artists, artisans and physician-philanthropists as the rear guard of religion. 
And here, as everywhere. Buddhism built its influence on the solid Foundation 
of the philanthropic and aesthetic instincts of the believers. Thus there grew 
up asylums, hospitals, dispensaries as well as the great treasures of Art, painting, 
sculpture and architecture, wherever the new Faith went. We hear of 
Chinese missionary Kan-jin (754-763. A. D.) organising medical missions and 
founding trotanical gardens. So the Indian missionary Bodhisena, a Brahmin 
of BfumwlwSja gofra, came to Japan in 736 A.D. with his Cham (from the 
Hindu colony of Champa) and Chinese followers, many of whom were artists 
and musicians ; and Bodhisena worked as the Buddhist Bishop of Japan till 
his death in 760 A.D , always known as the “Brahmin Bishop". 


a Cf, Dr Aftsnki - ■ < Buddhn: Mission 1 ' in ibe Entpctottaiita f ./ ftrlfpinn itftd Ethi& * 
tlso Dr. Tikakutu ; ”Wtni Japan vwwto IndU" in ifts Kbwij/ Tokyo, VoJi, II—VI, 
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These missionaries not only introduced but developed many useful arts, 
knowing full well that art is a great handmaid to religion. Indian lyre fi/TiiffJ 
and other musical instruments as well as bas-reliefs are found in the Imperial 
Treasury of Japan dating from the 3th century A.D, With profound respect ibr 
individual development, these Buddhist workers never imposed anything by 
force : so that everywhere their advent was followed by a phenomena! growth of 
native arts and crafts. Thus the medical and the artistic missionaries played 
almost as great a part as saints and learned scholars in the propagation of the 
Indian faith in the Far East. 

During the whole of the 3th century, the famous Nara Period [706-794 
A.D. ), the movement of Peace and Illumination spread from the capital city 
Kyoto to the provinces where many people now began to endow religious and 
philanthropic institutions ; and these humanitarian works soon "converted the 
whole of Japan into Buddhadom." Japanese sculpture and painting began to 
awaken to its career of world famous creation, while the constant contact with 
China brought, from time to time, different schools of Buddhistic thought, The 
mystic Manmtsect, introduced into China in the 3th century by Subhafcara-siniha 
and Amogha-vajra, entered japan in the 9ih century ; and even some of the 
esoteric sects like the Dh««na*organised by Asanga, while losing hold 
on India and China, were preserved in the Japanese school of Buddhist 
philosophy. Far from imposing a foreign system to the detriment of the 
independent development of the indigenous peoples, Buddhism liberated the 
dormant springs of individual creative activities. So, within two centuries of the 
official introduction of Buddhism, we find the Japanese people developing cults, 
Sects, schools of philosophy and art-tradaions of their own. The brightest stars 
of Japan in the 9th century, tike Saicho and Kobo, were pioneers of real Japanese 
Buddhism independent of continents I influences: Sale ho (767-622 A. D.) 
founded the famous sect called Tendai-shtr, preaching "Buddha the historical 
revealer of Truth as the full enlightenment, ; and the realisation of such 
Buddhahood in one's own consciousness as the supreme object of all mysteries, 
virtues and wisdom " Another sect called the SJtfngort'sftu was founded by Kobo 
Or Kukai (774-S3-5 A. D,). He preached ; "the Universe is Buddha externalised 1 " 
and that "the Buddha within us may be called forth by the practice of the 
mystery in heart, in conduct and in speech. 

The Tentki and Shtngon sects, like the later ISRchtren, exerted powerful 
influence amongst the refined and cultured aristocracy of Japan. But the stoic 
military class and the superstitious mass also were evolving their own suitable 
systems out of Buddhism- Since the beginning of the 12th century' internal 
troubles and disasters of Japan slowly developed a pessimism which wanted less 
philosophical and more emotional form of religion to satisfy the people. So 
Horen ( 1133-1212 A. D*) appeared denouncing all philosophy as effete and all 
mysteries as useless. He preached the doctrine of Sukhtfuaii, the Japanese 
Jodo Or "The Western Paradise" according to which any creature, ignorant 
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or wise, high or bw s could be saved by simple faith in the boundless grace 
of ArmtMbka* 

Side by side, we watch the marvellous transformation of the primitive 
Shintoism under Buddhist influences, when men like Chika-fusa (1339 A, 
developed a new syncretism representing all popular animistic gods of Shintoism 
as the avalQras of Buddha, 

Lastly, the stoical samara n military class found its firm support in the 
philosophy of the Zen (Dhy^na) sect introduced into Japan in 1250 A* D. p by 
some disciples of the old Shan-no (Dhjana) sect of China, organised by Indian, 
missionaries like Buddha-bhadra and Bodhi-dharma. Thus while India herself, 
on account of her pre-occupation with narrow domestic problems forgot all 
about her far-off cultural colonies of Korea and Japan, the devoted philosophers 
and master artists of japan were worshipping the ineffable personality of Buddha- 
AmMtiha and covering temple after temple with the marvellous figures of the 
Buddha and of Indian samts like figdola BhSfadwaja. 

INDIA AND TIBET 

Tibet was rather late in emerging from its state of savage isolation. It is 
significant that the very first king who brought Tibet up to Asiatic importance, 
was in dose contact with India and China t King Srrmg-brstn-Gampo (630-69?* 
A. D.) married an Indian (Nepales) princess as well as a Chinese one ; the 
former introduced the Hindu-Buddhist cult of Tar5 along with other occult 
practices, while the latter brought Chinese Buddhism and priests, Not stopping 
there. Gampo sent his able minister TTuimmi SambFiofa to India where he studied 
and gradually evolved out of DevanUgari script, the present Tibetan alphabet, 
The nett King Khri Srong-de-blwn (740-786 A. D.) invited learned scholars 
from India ; and with their noble collaboration, the Tibetans soon managed to 
have a scripture and literature of their own. The names of Indian savants 
like Padmasombhava and his disciple Pugur Yofrodunut are ever memorable in 
Tibetan history, Translations and adaptations of Indian texts continued 
vigorously down to the appearance of the great Dipitedarfl SrrjTwntf or Afisa 
(1038 A.D.] from Bengal, who effected a veritable reformation in the religious 
history of mediaeval Tibet and her neighbours, 

Naturally primitive and gross by temperament the Tibetans did not 
develop any independent philosophical system of their own, as was done by the 
Chinese or Japanese. Most of their standard compilations like, the Kundjour 
(book of revelation—words of Buddha) and the 7ani]o\et (book of tradition) stand 
to-day as curious collections of religion and magic, science and poetry* No doubt 
they translated from time to time, classical works of Indian literature like the 
famous lexicon of Arnaroko^a and the Megfuicitftci or "Cloud Messenger" of 
Kalidasa, the grammar of Gtandrngomin and the treaties on painting and 
iconography like the Chicralakyunn. Yet we cannot help noticing that the 
Tibetans showed almost a morbid preference for the mystical and magical sects 
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of later debased Buddhism : the Volra-ylna, the Kalachakroyarm, etc., which 
went to the formation of later Lama ism. Here we find the later alchemist- 
philosopher Nogorjitno tacitly preferred to the Buddha himself. So the savage pre- 
Buddhkiic Shamanism of the Bon cull, the crude magic and devil-charming rituals, 
common to the mountainous tribes, came to be misted up with Indian Buddhism- 
Still it effected a miracle by gradually transforming the mentality of the backward 
people. Mr. Waddel who lived amongst the Tibetans for a long time and who is 
one of the leading authorities on Tibetan history, writes : 

“The current of Buddhism which runs through its tangled Paganism has 
brought to the Tibetan most of the littte civilisation which he possessed and has 
raised him correspondingly in the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life of 
semi-barbarism, by setting before him higher hopes and aims, by giving milder 
meanings to his demonist mythology, by discountenancing sacrifice of animal 
lives and by inculcating universal charity and tenderness to all living things." 

INDIA AND THE TURCO-MONGOLIAN PEOPLES 

With the conquest of China and Central Asia by the Mongol chief Chcngtz 
Khan (died 1227 A D.) and his successor Kubilai Khan (126[> A.D,). Tibetan 
Buddhism was established as a sort of theocracy by Lama Phagspa, the Tibetan 
ally of Kubiiai. Through the intermediary of Tibet, the arts and crafts of India 
and Nepal (especially Bronze casting) reached the courts of the Buddhist 
Mongolian emperors of China and were always prized as works of rare craftsman¬ 
ship and great value, Phagspa* (Tibetan for Arjti] died in 12,SO A.D, and was 
succeeded by Lama DharmapSla in the office of the Imperial Chaplain of the 
Mongol emperors of China, The noble activities of these Buddhist workers, 
in this epoch, connected the Tibetans, the Mongols, the Tungust: and the Ouigur 
Turks (in the frontiers of Siberia) and other Samoyed races, in one bond of 
spiritual union4 

INDIA AND SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA 

The whole of the eastern Asiatic world may be linguistically divided into 
three main sections : (I) Koreo-Japanese (if) Sino-Tibetan and (iii) Malaya- 
Polynesian. We liave, so far, traced the influence of Indian humanism on the 
nations of the first two groups. Now, passing on to the third group, we remember 
the border land of Burma. From Burma we march through Siam-Cambodia 
(in fact the whole ol the Trans-Gangcfic peniniuta) to the Malay Archipelago 
(with Sumatra, Java, Madura, Bali, Lombok. Borneo, Celebes and other islands) 
till at last we are in the heart of Indonesia. The whole history of this vast area 
was enveloped in deep obscurity till very recent times. Thanks to the researches 

- Prof, Paul Peliiot; Lectures on Lamaism in Cellese dc France (.19-2-23). 
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of the French and die Dutch scholars who are pioneers in this branch of invest i- 
galion, we have how a fairly dear view of the history of South- Eastern 
Asia. With every fresh ardueological discovery or philological analysis, 
we are more and more convinced of the fact, that down to quite late 
period |l3th-14th centuries) when Islam penetrated this area, the greatest 
formative influence »n the life and history of the peoples of South-Eastern 
Asia was that of India, backed by China in certain parts. 

EPOCHS OF HINDU COLONISATION 

The arthebgical finds in this part of the world are of a comparatively late 
period. So the scholars of the last generation were rather sceptic with regard 
to the possibility of early penetration of Indian influence. But we should 
consider that long before a king feels inclined to get a grandiloquent panegyric 
of his career inscribed on a rock or a copper-plate, that long before a community 
is capable of rearing a great architectural monument, a people discovers another 
people quite normally, propelled by the spirit of adventure, economic or 
spiritual. So it is notprjma /acie improbable that Indian missionaries reached 
south-eastern Asia by the sea route, about the same period that they had been 
penetrating the Far-Western and the Far-Eastern religions by the land route. 

The very fact that Ptolemy (2nd century A D.) names many of the places 
in his Geography of this region in an Indian style up to Java, proves that the 
Indians were already in the Add, The earliest inscriptions of Chamfid (Indo- 
China) bearing evidences of Indian (simultaneously Brahman, c and Buddhistic) 
influence, go as far back as the 3rd century A. D. Prof. Paul Pelliot, one of the 
greatest living authorities on the history of this area, believes that apart from 
the great Centra! Asian route, there were to other old roads of communication 
for the Eastern Asiatic peoples : one was the land-route from India via Assam 
and Burma to China and another was the Sea-route via Malaya and the indcr- 
Oimese coasts. And Peffiot discovers in Chinese documents that India appears in 
the history of Fiman (ancient Cambodia} as early aa 3 rd century A D Thus 
although the materials are as yet seamy. we may state that in course of their first 
movement of expansion, about the beginning of the Christian era, the Indians left 
unmistakable traces of their influence on Pegu. Burma, Malaya, and Cham pi 

Cambodge. Sumatra and java, though the despatching of Asokan missionaries to 
Burma may be a laser fabrication. 

The second cultural colonisation was i n the 5th century A.D.-a period 
of great internal prosperity and intellectual maturity in the history of India 
During this century not only Champd and Camhodge were thoroughly hmduised. 
but iresh Hindu colonies appear in the Malay Peninsula, in ancient Siam, in 
Laos, in Borneo and Celebes, Sumatra and Java, This h the epoch when Arja- 
bhmta (b. 479 A D.) and Varahamthira (505-587 A,D.) were assimilating the Hel¬ 
lenic sciences, when Gunavarman (dying in Nanking. 431 A.D.) was converting 
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java to Buddhism, when the frescoes of Ajanta were recording in their exquisite 
language the fusion of Aryo-Dravidian and Indo-Persian culture. In this grand 
epoch of Hindu renaissance, there was no exclusive ante prohibitions and in- 
tolerant sectarianism. Hence we find Brain truism and buddhism in Fact all 
Indian sects and denominations, flourishing peacefully in these cultural colonies 
of India in South-eastern Asia. The full history of the movement of Hindu 
syncretism and cultural synthesis jn this part of Afagtin India, has yet to 
be written- 

BURMA AND CEYLON 

Burma is linguistically related to Tibet but it came in touch with India 
civilisation much earlier. The introduction nf Buddhism by Asokan missionaries 
{3rd century B.C,} may or may not be true ; but it is strongly affirmed by native 
tradition that BndtUuighoffwt established the Hinayina Buddhism in Burma 
from Ceylon about 450 A,D. Meanwhile thv sinologists have discovered in 
Chinese Till Anrialj. sufficient evidences to assert that even Buddkaghojtui> the 
champion off the Ceylonese HinavSna was not the first in this field. He had his 
predecessors in the missionaries of the MahSySna and of the Brahman!cal 
systems in Burma. This is corroborated by the interesting collection of Pyu 
inscription 1.5til century A. D.) which bear traces of borrowing from Sttnskrii 
vocabulary through the medium of living dialects (Prakrits) of Eastern 
India and not through the canonical language Pali, So there is ever) 1 
possibility of early contact with Sanskrit Mahay ana through Eastern Bengal 
and, Assam. From that period down to the present day, Burma, like Ceylon, 
remains in religion and culture, essentially a part of India. 

CHAMPA CAMBODGE SIAM AND LAOS 

The big Indian colonies of Champa and Cambodge ate. like Ceylon, too 
Important to be treated summarily : special studies had been devoted to them. 

Siam was also formally converted during the later period of Hindu 
expansion. Buddhism was introduced into Siam from Cambodia ; and like 
Cambodia it remained faithful to the Ceylonese or the southern Pali Buddhism. 
A splendid Buddha image, a rare specimen of Ceylon bronze-casting, has been 
discovered amongst the ruins of Champa. Mon. Cabaton, an authority on the 
history of these peoples affirm that until the advent of the Portuguese navigators 
(16th century). Siam was completely within the cultural influence of India : 

"It received its first civilisation From the Brahmins of India and then from 
the merchants from the Malabar and the Coromandel (coast) : and along with 
Cambodia and Laos, Siam remained permeated with Indian civilisation until the 
cast coast of IndoChina (Annam) accepted Chinese civilisation. There are 
still extant, noteworthy archaeological witnesses of this primitive fiirtJid'ioiion of 
Siam in the monuments of its former capitals, SfcranUuWc* SuiJiotoi and Lopfotri. 
The former and present religions of Siam (mixed Brahmanism and Budhism) its 
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sacred language, its civil institutions, its writing, Its arts, and its literature, came 
from India. In the 13th century the Thai alphabet, the prototype of the present 
alphabet was invented by the help of Brahmin gtmtj on the model of the Indian 
writing already in use in the country. All this civilisation has been preserved 
and diffused up to the present day by the monks who are, as a tule, the educators 
of the people—../' 


FROM THE INDIAN TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN 

Leaving aside the obscure problem of pre-Arlan, and p re-Dra vidian 
contact a of India with the Mon-khmer and the Malays-Polynesian world, we may 
still safely say that there were very early maritime communications between the 
peoples across the Indian Ocean, connecting the African continent including 
Madagascar with the Malay Archipelago, The island of Ceylon or Taprobane 
was a sort of a halting stage in his grand oceanic traffic. The very frequent 
confusion between Indian, Malayan and African place-names, made by Classical 
travellers and geographers, is highly significant. It is now beyond doubt that 
audacious Indian mariners reached Madagascar, MaJdiv, Ceylon as well ns 
Sumatra, Java Celebes and Borneo in early times. Fa-hien and Gunsvarman 
(400 A. D.) followed only the traditional maritime routes of Indian Oceanic 
migration.. The Malay Peninsula served both as a great causeway for the 
migrations from the Asiatic continent and as a rendezvous for merchants and 
peoples coming from South Cast Asian countries. In Sumatra the Malayan races 
were moulded by Indian influences into a relatively civilised condition before they 
crossed over to the Archipelago, The oldest foreign loan-words in the Philippines 
and whole of Malaysia are Sansferittc, including words for religious, moral and 
intellectual ideas, with some astronomical, mathematical and medico-botanical 
terms, a court vocabulary and a large number of ordinary words. In their 
pantheon the greater gods are Hindu while the lesser gods are native Malayan, 
Their cosmology is also Hindu. Only in one branch, in their arts, both 
industrial and ornamental, some of the Indonesian peoples, while deriving the 
ideas and inspiration from India (China did not play a great part here before the 
T’ang period. 6th century A.D.), could preserve their distinct individuality. 
Both in the evolution of the architectural and of the decorative motifs, the 
Javanese and the Khmer peoples will always occupy a big place in the general 
history of Asiatic art and culture. 

THE EMPIRE OF SRI-VJJAYA IN SUMATRA 

So it is not at all surprising to note that the famous Chinese-Buddhist 
pilgrim f-tsing twice visited (in 671 and 698 A.D.) Sumatra then known as the 
kingdom of orr-Vijaya.* studying and translating Indian texts. More than 
1,000 monk-scholars studied there all the subjects that were taught in Indian 


* CokJci : Lf. Ruga ume d* Sn Vija U a, B, E. F, Ex, O. 1917. 
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centres of learning. In fact this daughter university of Sumatra had already 
become so important that Dhanndjifila, the celebrated MahSySna professor of 
the great Nslanda University and Aina, Eater on, visited Suvonjo-dcffw 
(Sumatra) most probably as outers n Directors of Indian Studies. Iktscrn the 
age of 1-tsing (700 A, D.) and that of the MahJySna Buddhist king 
Adityavarman of Middle Sumatra (1350 A. D.), we have as yet very few 
records. In the 14th century, Sumatra, under king Aditya-varman was 
still electing the statue of Jilts Amofifiafwfd, a Tan trie incat nation of 
At'afofciteJwara in the temple of Padang Cfuindi, with an inscription in barbarous 
Sanskrit. But already the north of Sumatra had been converted to Jslajnism 
which soon overwhelmed the whole of Indonesia. 

JAVA MADURA BAU LOMBOK AND BORNEO 

java was from very early limes noticed in Indian literature. R3tn3yapa 
describes java (and probably also Sumatra, known as the Sui'flnui'dt'Jfw), as rich 
in gold mines. Fa-hien found it necessary to pay a visit to this island in the 
early 5th century* Like Sumatra, java was the stronghold of the Buddhist sect 
of the Mfl!a*Sbnwstroadins Their scriptures being in Sanskrit was much 
valued locally, but those texts frequently checked the spontaneous development 
of javanese-Buddhist art which remained a little too textual and rigidly 
documentary as was noticed by Mon. Foucher in his monograph on the 
Buddhist temple of Boro-Budur. In the 8th century, Mahiyana Buddhism 
gained a firm footing in Java. In 778 A. D. a king of the Sailendw Dynasty 
of the Sri-Vijaya Kingdom of Sumatra, commemorates the erection of a statue 
and a temple of Arya Tara, the &akli of Atalokiteitvara by an inscription in 
Sanskrit language and in a north Indian script, not in Kbwf or old Javanese. 
Dr. H. Kent, the great Dutch savant, expressed his opinion to the effect that the 
Tantric-Mahayanistt came to Java from Western Bengal. The temple of 
Arya TSrS is now in ruins known as Chnndt KaJajan. The splendid 
monuments of architecture, which appear m java from the 9th century, bear 
the impress of Hinduism and MahlySna. But the earlier and later Javanese 
art. as well as the Javanese literature and inscriptions, are largely Hindu* 
Sait* That seems to show that a great bulk of the people, in the Hindu 
colonies like Champs, Java and especially in the island of Bali, were 
allowed to practise and profess the popular cults of Hinduism even when the 
ruling houses were officially adopting Buddhism. Down to the middle ages, 
the relation between official Buddhism and non-official popular Hinduism, 
was marked by perfect tolerance and friendliness which produced a wonderful 

fusion of religious thought and art-sty lea. . 

In the 9th century we witness the third grand wave of cultural colonisation 
mainlv from South India. The kingdom of Sri-Vijaya (Sumatra) suddenly 

becomes a great Civilising agency extending its influence over Java tt well as a 

part of South India ; and its name appears in an inscription of king Devapala 
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recent] y discovered in NlludS* Impregnated with the spiritual and aesthetic 
ideals of Eastern India, Java now created the wonderful lempte of Boro-Bud or. a 
marvel qf oriental architecture. Buddhism was a favourite religion with the 
Javanese sovereigns from king Bteu I^anavijaya Dharmottunga-de va (95t* A.DJ to 
rrtbhuvanottujiga Devi, the queen ruling over the whole of java (1350 AX>). 

L\DO-CHINA AND INDONESIA SPIRITUALLY CONNECTED 

Other forms of Brahmamcal religion, affiliated to Brahm^ Vishnu. Siva 
Durga etc. were widely practised by a large part of the population of Java, 
Madura, Bah. and Lombok- That is why probably during the 10th, llih and 
12th centuries when the Indonesian, an reached its apogee, we find in Java, the 
great Pram ban an and Panataram temples Consecrated to Brahmameal deities like 
Brahma, Vishu, Rlma. feiva, Gancsha, etc,, is well as brilliant stone pictures (hay- 
reliefs) of the RSmlyana and ihe Krisbnlyna, So we find in Cambodia, the 
famous Mon-Khmer monuments, the Soiva temple of Isvarapum and Angkor 
Thom ihe Vaishnava temple of Bapuon. -ts well as the marvellous monument of 
Angkor-Vat (completed 1105 A. D.) dedicated to Vi&hiitfj by the Cambodian 
kins Paramo ViskRuloku, "These monuments*" remarks Mon. Cabatom "give 
evidence, to ihis day, of cultural and artistic gifts so in compatible with the 
intellectual apathy of the Khmm. that some scholars are inclined to think that 
the grandeur of the empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the 
country (Champ?-Cam bodge) from the Sth to the 14th century, 11 However, 
the Sino-Tibetan invasion* of the Aniiamitiesi and of the Siamese during the 12th 
and 13th centuries led to a gradual decadence ; and the downfall of the great 
Hindu colonies of Champl and Gunbodge was complete when Islam swept 
over the whole area like a hurricane. 

MALAYO.RXYNESIAN WORLD 

Leaving aside the question of reciprocal influences of the Hindu and the 
Islamic history, we shall note summarily the main features of India's role 
in the history of South-Eastern Asia* Unlike the thoroughly pacific cultural 
penetration of India in Sedncha, China and Japan, her expansion over South¬ 
eastern .Asia was not unaccompanied by occasional political conquests or 
military occupations. However; what India brought as her real contributions 
to these region^ were not she conquering armies oi dynasties tong forgotten, 
but a veritable /crtftmng influence in the domain of intellectual and artistic 
creation That is why a veteran philologist like Dr. Skeat found, after an 
elaborate analysis, that the oldest loan-words in this linguistic group are 
'words for rcIfgSmor* moral and imellactfcaJ ideas coming from JndiaA So in 
the highly interesting monograph on the "Indonesians J ' T Mr. Kruijt notices 
how the nami: for God in most of the langu s igea of this Malayo-Polynesian 
world, is derived from the Indian word Dtm&> "In Siau the highest 
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^od is called Duata which is also found among the Macassars and Rugipese as 
Dcruura, among the Da yaks of Borneo as fobata or Join, among the 
Mongondouians as Dutira, and among the people of the Philippine islands as 
Picuta, Detvata, Dittata." 5o the Sanskrit word BfinltaTd is found, in more 
or less changed forms, in many Indonesian languages, in the sense o! God 
e. j., BfUflrd gum who appears with Sdnpdds and Munuldbtdmi as the three 
most important deities of the Malay Archipelago, as pointed out by Dr. H. Kern. 
And what is still mere amazing is the recent discovery of Indian influence on 
the formation of early Polynesian poetry and mythology, Mr, A, H. Keane s 
remarks in this connection deserve quoting ; 

"At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar into the ethereal 

s pores and to realise the concept of a Supreme Being.TangarCffl is spoken 

of as Toivi. the Eternal ; or else like the Hindu Brahma, or the Dodonilti Zeus 
that ’was is and shall be’...,*,described in the loftiest language, as dwelling 
’in the limitless void of Space, when the world was not yet. nor the heavens, 
nor the sea, nor man,* Such sublime conceptions, such subtle theosophies, 
such personifications of Chaos, Immensity, Gloomy Night and other pure 
abstractions, in these children of nature, excite wonder and remain inexplic¬ 
able in their present fragmentary state. Everywhere we find Heaven. Earth, 
the jUniverse, the Afterworld, recurring under diverse names and forms, 
personified by a language embodied in theocratic and anthropomorphic 
philosophies—echoes ns it were of the Vedie hymns, reverberating from isle to 
isle over the broad Pacific waters. The question arises ; Have (lure heert 
VediC contacts ? It is a chronological question which cannot be answered 
until the date is approximately determined of the eastward migration of the 
Indonesians from Malaysia. Did the migration precede or follow the arrival 
of the Hindu missonaries in that region ?" 


SERVICE AMD FELLOWSHIP : KEY-NOTES OF GREATER INDIAN HISTORY 

Thus listening as it were to the profound hymns of the Polynesian Vedas 
amidst the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean, we seem to catch the real secret of 
India's success in her career of internationalism. In spite of occasional lapses to 

militarism on the part of individual sovereigns, the Indian people ai a uAoie, 

jmefe awfotentially to the principle 0 / Peace and Progress. They respected 
die individuality of the races and nations which came into contact with them, 
offering their best and evoking the best in others. Thus India managed to leave 
to posterity, a record of co-existence and collaboration in the realm of rhe Sublime 
and the Brimful, quite remarkable in world history. The political conquerors 
and economic exploiters might have been there too ; but they never played 1 
dominant role in this grand drama of Creative Unity. That is why when the 
names of the great kings and emperors were forgotten, the people of these 
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cultural colonies cherished with gratitude the memory ni ihe services rendered 
by the innumerable Indian monks and teachers, artists and philanthropists— 
selfless workers for human progress and international amity. 


‘‘Thou hast made me known to friends I knew not 
Thou hast given me seats in homes not my own 
Thou hast brought the distant near 

And made a Brother of the stranger.” 


Gitanjali, 1&13 

(First Nnble Prhe winner from Asia' 


Rahhulran dh Tayorc 


This paper «sus read in connection with a Symposium on The Role of 
IpiteTTMtionctlism in the Development u{ Civilisation, invited fcy the Peace Congress 
o/Lnguuo (Switzerland). in August 1322. It was attended by the master spirits of 
modern Europe and America., like Rnmtrin Holland. Bertrand Russel, Hermann 
Hesse. John H- Holmes and others. J heg to express in this connection my test 
thanks to my /riends, of the ‘'International League of ^omen fit r Peace end 
Freedom”, fat provoking this study and fat publishing the French and Italian 
versions 0/ this monograph in the Rnssegna Internationale. Rome, April, 1923. its 
Bengali and Hindi tmnsEntionj also uirre published since the foundation of the 
Greater Lidia Society (1926). 
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PREFACE 


My Friend Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterjee has rendered a great 
service to us by giving a popular exposition of his researches into 
the history of Hindu Colonisation—a branch o£ study in which 
he has specialised. His “Indian Political and Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia, from the 6th, to the 14th. century,” won for him 
the Pun degree of the University of London. The work was 
deeply appreciated by the public. Meanwhile we, on behalf of 
the Greater India Society, offer him our best thanks for 
popularising the important history of Indian Cultural Colonisation 
of Insulindia. This bulletin gives only the first instalment of his 
studies. He has kindly agreed to prepare another important 
monograph published by our Society ; the Corpus of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions found in Java, together with his notes comments and 
translation, in collaboration with Dr. N. P. Chakrabarti. 

HALIDAS KAO 


AUTHOR'S NOT E 

In this Bulletin I have tried to give a general idea of Indian 
Culture of Java and Sumatra in a popular way. In this con¬ 
nection I desire to express my indebtedness to Prof. Dr, Otto 
Blagden, Dean of the School of Oriental Studies, London, who 
introduced me to the standard Dutch works on the subject, 
guided me in my studies on the history of Irmtlindia and read 
with me several important texts. I am specially thankful to 
Dr. Blagden for his help as regards the sections on Sfirtwj'aja 
and the Javanese 
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AN OUTLINE OF IN DO JAVANESE HISTORY 


The materia! on which Sir Stamford Raffles based hh history of ancient 
Java viz., comparatively recent Javanese tradition, has but little historical value. 
We have to go back to the ancient inscriptions of the Malay Archipelago, 
contemporary nonces in Chinese annals and fCiiti chronicled like the 
Nagarakrt3i;ama and the Pararaton, in order to reconstruct the Hindu-Buddhist 
period of Javanese hisiurv. The Dutch scholars like Kern, Biandcs and Krom 
have accomplished much in this direction. 

The mention of Java in the Rlmayana, where Sugrlvn feciids out searching 
parties in quest of Sita to the four cardinal points, is well-known. Professor 
Sylvain L|vi would ascribe to this passage a date not later than the first century 
A. D Ptolemy, the astronomer of Alexandria who wrote his geography about 
the middle of the 2nd century A, D + , refers to Java as Jabadku (Yavadvrpa)—a 
name which he himself translates as the island of barley. Thu$ the Sanscrit name 
of the island was already known to Foreigner^ Chinese chronicles mention that 
about 132 A D, Tiao Pien (Deva Varman ?), the king of Yc-tiaa (Yavadvipa), 
sent an embassy to China. The Emperor presented to Tiao Pien a seal of gold 
and a violet ribbon* 

The earliest inscriptions hitherto discovered come not from Java but from 
eastern Borneo. They are not dated, but, on palaeographies I grounds, they have 
been assigned to the fourth century A.D. The script closely resembles that of 
the early Pal lava inscriptions of South India and that of the earliest inscriptions 
of Champa and Kamboja. The language is tolerably good Sanscrit. Tire 
inscriptions tell us of one ASvavarman. the founder of a noble race. Foremost 
among his sons was Molavarman, the lord of kings, who had celebrated a 
fudinfliyarodtc sacrifice, for which ceremony the stone yCfMir (sacrificial posts) 
had been prepared by Brahmans. Fragments of these stone-posts have been 
discovered along with the inscription. 

The next series of inscriptions tdl us of Pnmavarman of Western java. 
These, too, arc not dated, but, on account of their archaic character, have been 
ascribed to the middle of the 5th century A D. The script is iht* same Pallava 
grunthn as is found in early Borneo and in the Indo-Chinese Sanskrit epigraphy 
of Champa and Kamboja. PQrnavarman calls himself the ford of the Trauma- 
nagara (near Batavia) : and one of the inscriptions refers to the construction of 
two canals, Chandrabhagl and Goman. It is to be noted that both the names 
are those of rivers of North India. On two of the inscriptions the foot-prints of 
PQrnavarman himself are carved and compared with those of Vishnu, while on 
a third the footmarks of the king's elephant arc cut into the stone. 

It might have been during the reign of POmavarman or one of his 
immediate predecessors that the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn reached West Java 
20 
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frtMi! Ceylon. Fa-hkfl writes that In this country there were many BrShmans 
hut that the Buddhist religion here was not of sufficient importance to be worth 
mentioning. Then he mentions that, after a short stay, he sailed for Canton 
(in 413 A. D.) in a merchant vessel which had 2W Hindu traders on hoard. 

Buddhism was probably first preached in Java by Gunavarman, a prince 
of Kashmir, in 423 A. D. From Java Gunavanvian proceeded to China in ship 
belonging to a Hindu of the name af Nandi. 

'I lie nest mention of Java is also from a Chinese source. We learn from 
the history of the first Sung dynasty that, in the year 435 A. D-, the king of 
Ja-va-da whose name was Sr i-pa-da-do-n-la-pa-mo (&rip3dti Dhatavarman ?) 
sent an envoy to the Chinese court to present a letter. 

Another Chinese chronicle, which covers the first half of the 6th century 
A. D., describes a kingdom of the name of Lan-ca-au on the N AV. coast of 
Java . "The people say that this kingdom was established more than 400 years 
ago. It once happened that e king of this country was very unsatisfactory in 
his rule. One of his relations was a clever man and therefore the people began 
to turn towards him...The king drove him out of the realm, where- upon his 
kinsman went to India and there married the daughter of a ruler of that country. 
When the king of Lon-ga-su died, the exiled prince was called back by the 
nobles to be their king..." The son of this king sent a letter to die Chinese 
Emperor which is characterised by a fervent Buddhist tone. 

It seems that towards the end of the tith centuiy. Western Java fell into 
decay and Central Java rose into prominence. The new history of the Tang 
dynasty mentions a kingdom of the name of Kalinga in Central Java and 
describes embassies which came to China from this kingdom and from the 
Hiuduized island of BaJi in the period 637-643. 

"lnl '"l A, D. the people of this realm took, as their ruler, a lady of rhe 
name of Sima. Her rule was most excellent ; even things dropped on the road 
w ere not picked up. An Arab chief (an Arab colony existed on the Western, 
coast of Sumatra from an early date) sent a bag of gold to be laid down within 
her frontiers, The people avoided it in walking and it remained untouched for 
three years. Once the crown-prince stepped over that gold and Queen Sim3 
was bo angry with him that she wanted to have him executed. There was 
however a compromise and the prince’s toes, which had touched the hag of 
gold, were cut off " 

We hear no more of this kingdom of Kalinga in Java. Our next source of 
information is the Janggal inscription of Central Java, of the Saka year 654 
(732 A. D.), the first rluted record which we have got ai yet from Java. The 
script [Pa I lava Grant ha) and the language (Sanscrit) both closely resemble the 
characters and the style of the Han Chey inscription of Bbavjviirman, the kirn* 
who reigned in Kamboja about the middle of the 6th century. This Central 
Javanese inscription is a Saiva document and refers (o the reconstruction of a 
Saiva temple on live model of a celebrated shrine in the Holy land of Kunjara 
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Kuftja* Probably this Kunjara Kunja is to be identified with the Sshramn of 
Agastya of that name in South India. Two kings, of Centra) Java, SannuEia and 
San jay a (father and ?• *n) p are mentioned here as having ruled long on dais earth 
with Justice like Manu. Perhaps the Siva temples on the Dkng plateau should 
be ascribed to this period. A later Javanese chronicle describes extensive 
conquests of Sanjava beyond the boundaries of Java, Princes of Sumatra. Bali 
and the Malay Peninsula are said to have yielded after severe fighting and 
acknowledged his supremacy. 

Another Saiva inscription discovered at Dinaya in Eastern Java, dated 582 
Shako 700 A fX). describes the construction of a black stone image of Agastya 
Rishb This was done by the order of king Gajlyana, the benefactor of Brahmans 
and the worshipper of Agastya, w ho had seen an image of the Etkki constructed 
out of Devadsru wood by his ancestors. "In order to get rain, this image of 
Agaslya Kumbha-yoni was consecrated in iatmbiui-l&gtia by the strong-minded 
king in the fine Maharsi-bhavan," 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Agastya is referred to again in 
another inscription which is dated a century later (735 &t=$53 A. D | and which 
is partly in Sanscrit verse and [partly in Kavi. Kavi b a mixture of Sanscrit and a 
Polynesian dialect. There Agastya is also invoked under the Javanese name of 
Valaing. A temple of the name of BkadrAtika is mentioned in this inscription 
as having been built by Agasiya himself ; and in the concluding lines there is a 
prayer offered for the peace and prosperity of the descendants of she Maltar^i 
who, it Seems, had settled down in java. 

In the meantime, however* important political changes had come over 
Central Java* which had parsed, about the middle of the 8th century, from the 
hands of the Saiva rulers into the control of a Mahiyimsc dynasty from Sumatra. 
Chinese records ted us that a Min Juiced kingdom of Palembang existed in 
Sumatra in the 5th century A. LX A learned French kivtfnt* M. Coedcs, lias 
made a most remarkable contribution to our know ledge of the ancient history 
of Further India by identify mg Palembang with feri Vij&ya, the San-fot-si 
of the Chinese. We know' that the Sailendra dynasty of Sri Vijaya ruled 
over a mighty empire extending over the Malay Peninsula and Central Java 
besides Sumatra. In the 10th century a Buddhist temple was constructed at 
Negapatam (near Madras}, at the expense of a king of this Sumatran dynasty, 
with she permission of a Chola prince* The Noland 1 coppcr-pbte of Dcvapala 
records die grant of some villages, by the Pala sovereign of Bengal* for the upkeep 
nf a Monastery at fstalanda which was built at the instance of B&japuiradeva of 
the Sailendra dynasty of Sevarnadvlpa iSumaba ) out of his devotion to Buddhism. 
Evidently theiEfore Sri Vijaya or Pa Urn l bang in Sumatra had become a strong¬ 
hold of Mahayana Buddhism since the days of Ftsjng who, towards the end 
of the 7th century, described it as a gieat centre of HinaySna learning. 

To come hack to Java, an inscription found near the lovely temple of 
Kalian in Central Java and dated 700 Saka ( (778 A LX) tells us that this 
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temple of Tam was built at the command of the Satkndra king of Sri Vijaya 
in his own kingdom. Apparently the Javanese possessions wcjc governed by 
viceroys on behalf of the Sumatran sovereign. A remarkable fact is that this 
inscription is not in the Pa I lava script of South India but in a North Indian 
alphabet. In my work cm ancient Cambodia I have tried to show that the 
introduction of MahsySna Buddhism and a North Indian script in Cambodia 
should also be associated with the dominating influence of Sri Vijaya. 
Moreover, this North Indian script of Java and Cambodia is obviously more 
(ikin IQ Bengali than to the Deva-Nagaii characters. This feature and the 
curious combination of Mahay ina Buddhism with Tantric dements and kriva 
doctrines to be found henceforth in Java. Sumatra and Cambodia, have led me 
to suggest in the abovementioned umrk that, from the 8th century onwurds. 
South Indian influence seems to be on the wane in Further India which, 
in religion and in ai t. comes more and more under the sway of Plata Bengal and 
Magadha (Bihar). 

Central Java did not languish under the rule of the &ri Vijaya Hngs. 
This is the classic period of Javanese architecture. BoTofcuJsrr—that epic in 
iitone—b also to be ascribed to thU period. The ima^e of Avabkke^vara in 
the Chandi Mcndoot ts one of the happiest efforts of Javanese sculpture and can 
stand comparison with the best specimens of the Gupta school. Again, by a 
Sa deficit a. king, as a proof of his study of Sanscrit, was edited a Sanscrit 
glossary in Kavi (Old Javanese), The Sumatran rule in Java probably lasted 
up to the beginning of the 10th century. 

About this period the Saiva princes* who had been ousted from Central 
Java and who had settled down in the eastern portion of the island, appear to 
win back their lost terfitory from the governors of the Sailendia kings of the 
kri Vijaya. The great building activity continued in Central Java i for to 
this period of Hindu revival belongs the famous PramkanMn group of temples 
with its magnificent reliefs depicting scenes of the Ram^yana Shortly afterwards 
occured a great disaster, probably a volcanic eruption, and Central Java was 
te mporariJy abandoned - 

The scene now shifts to Eastern Java where arose a powerful stale under 
Mpoo Sindofc. His great grand-daughter Mahendradauft ( I was 

married to U day ana, tlic governor of Bali, which island had already come under 
the sway of (he hast Javanese princes. The offspring of this union, as we are 
told in an inscription, was the great Eriangga. White only 15 years of age* 
this prince had to fly from his enemies and take refuge in the forest of Vana^iri. 
He and hk followers lived with the ascetics in the forest, clad in the bark of 
trees, and pa t taking of the f-ame food as these hermits. He then made a vow 
that* if he was ever restored to his throne, he would build an ashram# in the 
forest—a vow, which the inscription tells us, he carried out on a magnificent 
scale, in the Saka year $57 (1035 A.D.). after having overthrown his enemies in 
the east and west l and* like fiery dragon, having burnt the anatya (non-Aryan) 
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south, Erlangga was enthroned as the overlord of Jawdvlpa, It was during his 
reign that some of the most renowned Kavi (Old Javanese) F ms **« 
composed—Arjtrtwt-Vivalitt, Vir dta-partm and a translation of the Mahabhlrata. 
The Ramayana may also have been translated into Kav i during this reign 

In IIM2 King Erlangga again took to a hermit’s life after dividing his 
kingdom between his two sons. The partition was effected by a learned sage, 
Bharacla. who had acquired ’siddhi’. With a pitcher of water which came 
down from the heavens by the magic power of the great master, the boundary 
line between the two kingdoms of Kediri and Janggab was marked out. 

Of JanggaLi little is known ; but Kediri or Data lias made itself illustrious 
by the contributions its poets have made to Kavi literature. As a Dutch scholar 
has written: "The Javanese of today still looks back on Kediri’s golden age 
as the most perfect realisation of hU romantic dreams." About 1UM A, D. 
flourished at the court of king Varshajaya the poet Trig!!** who ww the 
author of the Kavi poems Sumanaaantaka and KrishnSyana. About 1120 A. D, 
rei’ned Klmesvara who has been identified with the famous hero Raden Panji 
of the Prtnji romance, still so popular in Java. He was married to Chandra 
Kirana—-I princess of Jflnggala- with whom the king always sat on the golden 
lion- throne," and he was the hero of all sorts of adventures. His court-poet 
was Mpu Dharmaja, who composed the Smara-dakurui. (The burning of 
Kormi- Jem the God of Love). 

Between 1135 and 1155 A, IX Jayabdya, who is remembered to this day 
in Java, was on the Kediri throne. During his reign the poet Pcnodooh wrote 
the Bfuarnta YiiJdbu and the HfirhMUJlfa, Later on Mahabh.’uata episodes were 
adapted in such a way thai the scene of the great battle was shifted to Java and 
the* heroes were transformed into Javanese princes and thus became the 
ancestors of noble Javanese families. King jayabaya is described in the Bharata 
Yuddha as a great conqueror who succeeded in overcoming even die ruler of 
Sumatra. The tradition still exists in Java that jayabaya will come back and 
restore the golden age. He was a Vai$nivii prince 

The rulers of Kediri also made their influence felt in the foreign relations. 
In 11 29 A. D Kamesvata received from the Chinese Emperor the title of king. 
We learn from Arab source that Javanese merchants traded up to the vicinity of 
Sophata (on the suuthest coast of Africa) opposite (Malay-speaking) Madagascar. 
There were numerous Negro slaves at the court of the Javanese princes. Indeed 
hi Gabriel Ferrand has been led to the conclusion, by linguistic evidence 

and by the acenunts of Arab and early Portuguese traveller*, that Madagascar 

was colonised, in the first centuries of the Christian era, by Hinduism! emigrants 
from Sumatra and Java. In the 10lh century, he States, there was a new 
migration to Madagascar From the Malay Archipelago. 

Early in thfc i 3th century Kedin had to submit to die ad venturer Ken 
Arok with whose romantic career we have now to deal. We have ample 
material for the history of Java from the 13th century onward* for the 


Nagara-krtsgama and die p anirat0j , lhc two most valw^ble Kavi chronicles 
which we possess, cover the Si ngasar j and the Majapatut periods. The 
Kararacon continues its narrative up to 1478 A, D,L e. the end of the Hindu 
penod of Javanese history, while the Nsgwakragama stupa in the year 1365 

dunng the re.gn of Hyam Wtiruk-the author Prapancha being the court-poet of 
that grat monarch. 

The Pararaton begins with the story of Ken Arok-the ancestor of 
the rulers of the Smgasari and Majapahit kingdoms. He is described as the 
f UC of Biahm;i * *«■ incarnation of Vishnu and a near relation of feiva 
Being thus a superman, he hesitated at nothing. He was guilty of theft 
murder and of every conceivable crime. One day while he sat in a gambling 
den, he met a Brahman who had come from India for the sale purpose of 

“* kf ™ s Brah ™* liad come to know, from supernatural sources 
in India, that Vishnu had incarnated himself in Java in the person of Ken 
Arok, With the Brahman's help Ken Arok gets into the service of the 
prince of Singasgri (or Tumapd), a ^ssal chief of Kediri. Then he falls in 
love with the wife of the prince, the most beautiful woman j n java, Dedes of 
whom had been foretold that her husband would be a Chokravart monarch 
Aftei a senes of disreputable adventures the Kediri prince is disposed of by 

means of a dagger which Is destined to prove fatal also to Ken Arok and his 

descendants down to the 7th generation. Ken Arok ascended the throne of 
-ingasan in 1220, married Queen Dedes and soon reduced the neighbouring 
principalities of Janggala and Kediri to submission. He assumed the dtk of 
*5“ Sanff ****&«& and lead succeeded in consolidating his conquests 
before!^ uas murdered in 1227. The celebrated image of Pntjrta-pltimm. 
perhaps the most exquisite specimen rT the Indo-javanese school of sculpture, is 
usenbed to his reign, and is said to represent the features of his queen Dedes. 

The reign of K^nagara (1263-1202 A. D.). the fourth ruler of Smgasari 
aftet Ken Arok, was full of events which formed a turning point in Javanese 
history. Kftanagart, even m his life-time, was adored as kiva-Buddha. but in 
reality he was weak and frivolous and brought disasters on his state. Without 
biKing care to make his position secure at home, he frittered away his resources 
in expeditions to MaJayu fin Sumatra), Bali, Bakulpum (in S. W. Borneo), etc. 
Uh inordinate pride led him to in suit the envoy of the Chinese Emperor Kubilai 
Khan. Meanwhile a vassal of his, Jayakatong of Kediri (or Daha) rose in 
revolt against him. Krtanagara's son-in-law, Raden Vijaya. tried in vain to resist 
the rebel chief, who made his entry' into Singasarr. Kttanagara was slain and 
Vyaya escaped to Madura, the island to the north of Java. He came back 
again, however, entered the service of his former enemy Javakatong and served 
him with a carefhify feigned faithfulness. Wiih that prince's permission. Raden 
Vijaya Founded a new town on a waste land which came to be known as 
Majapahit (BHva-tikta) from a bail tree with hitler fruit found growing on the 
*xti. V ajaya was all the while biding hb opportunity, which came in 1293 A.D., 
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with, the arrival of the Chinese troops sent by Kubilai Khan to avenge die insult 
offered to his envoy, Ai the instigation of Radon Vrjaya the Chinese generals 
moved against Jayaiatong of Kcdiri, who perished in the conflict. His enemy 
being thus disposed of, Radon Vijaya then attacked the Chinese troops who, 
astonished at this treachery, retreated to their ships and sailed away to China 
without having accomplished anything. Ktfbilai Khan was highly incensed at 
the failure of this expedition and condemned one of his generals, a Mongol, to 
receive seventeen lashes. 

Raden Vijaya, having got rid of ail his foes, ascended the throne of 
Majapahit. in 129+ A. D. p the town which he himself had founded, and. assuming 
the title of Kjtarajasa jayasardhana, made himself the overlord of East Java. A 
fine statue of this first sovereign of Majapahit, erected in the temple built uver 
his ashes, represents him as Vi*h$u with all the sacred symbols. This practice 
of identifying deceased monarchy with the divinities they worshipped in their 
life-time was common in ancient Cambodia as well as in Java. 

The son of KrtarSjasa, who succeeded him, was a worthless ruler. The 
third sovereign ot Majapahit was the great queen Tribhuvangttunga-devl 
Java Vi$nuvardhani—the eldest daughter of Krtartjas*. She shared her royal 
position with her mother Gayatrl (a devout Buddhist) and her sister Rajadev!. 
Her husband, the Prince Consort, was the chief justice of the malm. It was, 
however, Gajamada, the prime-minister* who was she most masterful personality 
at her court. One day in a cabinet meeting he declared that he would not 
touch the income from his estate till West Java. Ball and the chain of inlands 
to the east of it. BakuUpura in Borneo, Palembang or Shri Vi jay a in 

Sumatra and Pahang and Singapura (Singapore) in the Malay Peninsula were 
conquered by Majapahit. This solemn vow was received with jeers and 
contemptuous laughter, Gajamada, keenly fed mg the insult, laid his complaint 
before the queen- The scoffers had to clear out and Gajamada received the 
royal permission to carry out his policy, 

Bali was overrun in 1343. The powerful prince of Badahulu in Bali was 
slain ; and as he was the over-ford of the chain of islands to the east of java and 
of Madura and a portion of the Celebes—this was a great triumph for Majapahit. 

Probably the other conquests were achieved during the next reign, that of 
Hay am Wuruk, under whom also Gajamada continued to serve as prime-minister. 

To this period belong the curious inscriptions of Adityavarman - a prince 
of Sumatra who was a relation and a vassal of the queen of Majapahit, The 
language of these inscriptions is very obscure bui they clearly show the 
prevalence of Tcntiric doctrines in Sumatra and Java* De Hcer Moens, in the 
Tljdsckrift vun het Borovitfjdi Genamcfidp* 1924 (3 and 4) h thus interprets 
these stanzas which were obviously meant to mystify the reader t—'*hx 1260 
Saka in the month of Jaisthya, prince Adityavarman received, on a crematinn- 
groundi the highest consecration, thereby gaining salvation, becoming a 
K^hetT&jFia, under the name of Vita* Dharani,— enthroned in solitary state 
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(tm a heap of corpses), laughing violently and drinking blood—while his 
MahapmSda (i.e. the human sacrifice) darned op and spread all around an awful 
smell,which however to the initiate, seemed like the perfume of a million flowers.” 
After his death Adityavarman was supposed to be identified with 
Avalokite&vara. 

In this connection may also be mentioned the Tiimrie practices ascribed 
to Kmnagara (the lost King of Stngctsurj) by Prapancha— the author of the 
Nagarakitagama—who was living at the court of Majapahit at this time. We 
have already mentioned that Rptanagart was supposed to be an incarnation of 
Siva-Buddha. He also received consecration on a cremation ground and thus 
became identified with the Jina Aksobhya. The Nagarakftiigania also refers to 
the Tantric Chakra rites deligently carried out by Kftanagara, who was also an 
adept in still darker practices. 

The Sang Hyang Kamahayanibn, which belongs to this period and which 
calls itself a text of Mamtayilna Mablyana also bears the impress of Tantrism. 
A passage in it refers to Brahma, Vishnu and. &iva as the emanations of the 
Dfoyanf Buddha Valrcxhaiiiau 

This digression on the pie valence of Tantric doctrines in Java and Sumatra 
would serve to show haw the decadence of both Hinduism and Buddhism paved 
the way for the success of Islam in these islands. 

To return to Queen Jaya-Vi^iivardhnnl, he withdrew from the affairs of 
state when her son Hyam Wuruk (a Javanese name meaning the "young 
cock" ) became of age in 1305 A. D. The reign of Hvam VVumk (bis royal 
title wag Shri R^jasanagaTa} saw the great expansion of Majapahit This was 
due mostly to the genius of Ga]amada w ho, till his death in 1364, continued 
loyally to serve the king. Both the NagarakrtSgim and the Pararaton give us a 
list of ibe countries which, during this reign, belonged to Majapahit and this 
list is of a quite respectable length. According to it the empire of Majapahit 
included, at this time* all the islands between Java and New' Guinea—the south 
Papua and western part [IHan) of the last mentioned island also acknowledging 
the sway of Majapahit Moreover Borneo, South anJ West Celebes, Ruton, 
Bum, Ceram (Ambon L Banda, Ranggah the IV. Molucca Istes, Talaut, etc,, are 
all included In this Use of dependencies. Then we come to the petty islets 
between Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, On the Malay Peninsula itself Kedah, 
Kclsng, Singapore, Pahang, Kdanlan, etc,, belonged to Majapahit, Finally the 
great island of Sumatra, including PaSembang or Shri Vfjaya, formed part of this 
powerful empire. Thus was carried nut the scheme of Gajam&da on a larger 
scale than he had planned originally, A part at least of those extendve 
conquests was achieved by an odmimi of lhe name of tttda during the reign of 
Hyam Wuruk's mother. 

After enumerating the conquests, the Nagarkrfcptm mentions the 
countries in alliance with Majapahit : Ayndhya and Rajapuj i (both in Siam)* 
Marutma (Martaban % Kambuja, Champa and Yavana (North Armani) were 
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steadfast allies (iniiruj of Majapahit, Madura, it should be noted, was not 
regarded as foreign territory—it was reckoned a& part of Java itself. 

These islands brought their tribute regularly to the court of Majapahit- 
Dwing to The desire of H, M. Hyam Wuruk to further the general welfare. 
Mantrins and Bhujangas (learned priests) were sent out by royal command to 
look after state a Hairs in these distant possessions, baba Bhujaugas, besides 
their political work, were allowed to introduce the £aiva cult wherever they 
went, so that it might not dwindle away. But, for the Bhujaiigas of the Buddhist 
faith the whole of the West of Java was a Forbidden ground ; as in ancient times 
there were no Buddhists there. But as regards Eastern Java and the islands to 
the east, the Buddhist Bhujahgas were permitted to visit them. Two eminent 
Buddhist monks, Bharda and Kutaran, established a system of land tenure in 
Bali on the Maya pa hit model. 

The efforts of the Bhujahgas, Prapaficha tells us. met w ith great success 
Whatever regions dared transgress the royal ordinances were attacked and 
severely punished by the admirals (Ju fudA - - met ti T' t ) of Majapahit several t)> whom 
won great renown 

■‘Five is the number of the blameless ministers,” to quote the 
hlagarakmgama, "who protect the realm,” Members of the royal family ruled 
over many of the different par's ot the kingdom but they appeared very often 
at the court of Majapahit to pay homage to tire king. The principal queen, 
with the title of Shri Parameavarl, was Su^umnJ Devi who is described by 
the poet Prapaficha as an incarnation of Rati. 

The NagarakftSgama gives a da tailed account of the capital M apt pah it 
(Bilva-tiktai with its deep tanks, avenues of fCeinra and Champaka trees, public 
squares, baitaars. palaces and royal pavillion (the f^fTR" hall) where the prime- 
minister (the Pali;, die Aryas and the "trusted five" (the cabinet) approach the 
king of Tikta-arlphflla (Majapahit), In the “ stcrn of thr Ca P ital Jwe!t 

the Saiva Brahmans, of whom the very reverend Brahma raj a was the chief. In 
the Southern part lived the Buddhists—the head of the Sangha being the 
Sthavira Rengkannadi. In the western part there were the houses of the 
Ksatriyas, ministers, etc. 

As far as we can gather from contemporary sources Buddhism flourished 
in aristocratic circles That would explain the large number of fine Buddhist 
shrines which rose during this period. But it did not enter so much into the 
Life of the people. Javanese literature is overwhelmingly Brahmanic Even 
Buddhist poets wrote on episodes of the Hindu epics during the Majapahit 
period. 

Dr. Vogel states that at this time (13-14 Centuries) Javanese plastic art pre¬ 
sents a type which is much more Polynesian than Indian. This is to be noted 
especially in the highly fanlastic sculptured panels ofChandi Panataran in Eastern 
Java representing RamSyana scenes. Here we find strange figures of warriors, 
demons and monkeys mingled with decorative clouds in the quaintest possible 
21 
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way, But this Polynesian style is confined to the exterior decoiation of the 
temples of this period. Tire images inside the shrines are still of the genuine 
Indian type of Central java, and many of these images bear inscriptions denoting 
their names in North-Indian characters which, from the specimens I have seen, 
resemble Bengali more than Nasiari. 

After the death of the great Hyam Wurul; in 1389 A.D., a rapid decline 
set in. A civil war between the son-in-law and the son of the deceased monarch 
proved disastrous for Maiapahii North Borneo, Indragiri in Sumatra and 
Malaka took this opportunity of shaking off the Javanese yoke, A terrible 
famine wrought havoc in Majapahii itself. 

Of the last rulers of Majapahit we know but little, as the Paramton gives 
but the most meagre information. During the reign of Suhil3, the grand¬ 
daughter of Hyam Wuruk, Kediri or Da ha became independent under a rebel 
Chief of the name of Bhrc Daha. She was succeeded by her younger brother, 
Krtavjjaya, who married a Indo-Chinese princess of Champa. 'Hiis queen 
favoured Islam which must have strengthened its foothold in java during this 
reign. She died in 1448. 

According to the tradition still current in Java, the generosity of the last 
monarch of Majapahit, Bra Vijaya V. towards the Mahomed;!ns met with 
ingratitude. The last works of the dying king, after he had seen the overthrow 
of his kingdom in 1478, were that foreigners would come some day hem far 
over the seas and avenge him ; and the Dutch chimed to have fulfilled the 
prophecy, 

Bui according to an inscription discovered by Dr. Krom, it was a Hindu 
puree, Rana vijaya, who dealt the death-blow to Mahapahit in 1478. Rapavijaya 
belonged to Kediri and was probably the son of fibre Da ha w ho revolted during 
the reign of Suhita. The city was not however destroyed, as in the 1521 we 
find it still mentioned as an important place. But after 1478 Majapahit 
ceased to be the capital, and the more important families fled to Baii. Ranavijaya 
or his successors must have been swept away ere long by the rapidly rising tide 
of Islam. For the Muslim period of Java begins from the end of the 15th 
century. 

A few words on Bali would probably be not out of place here. According 
to the Javanese accounts, a number of Satva Brahmans Came f probably from 
India) to Majapahit just before its fall in 1478 and then fled to Bali. The 
Balinese Brahmans trace their descent from Padanda (Pandit) Vahu Ravuh—a 
name which means, "the newly arrived." The five existing subdivisions of 
Brahmans in Bali are supposed to be descended from him and his five wives. 
Buddhism still survives in Bali but Hinduism, is in tire ascendant. At great 
feasts a Buddhist priest is invited to join four Saiva pandits. Ida is the title 
of Brahmans, Deva that of Kshatriyas, Gusti of Vaisyas, while the &udra$ 
are given a name of courtesy—Bape and MeroC < tn ). The Kshatriya 
princes of Bali trace their descent from Deva Tgung—a Majapahit prince who 
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settled down in Hall. Fct a tong time the Balinese chiefs did not forget Java, 
Easternmost Java and Western Bali have been rendered desolate by continuous 
wars between java and Bali. Unsuccessful in Java, the Bali new princes 
conquered some of the islands to the east, Lombok, e^c. 

Only certain portions of the Vedas have survived in Bali. The Brahmitndn 
Purina is probably complete. Under the heading of TuMK we have a 
miscellaneous collection of Sanscrit texts on Hindu law and polity, Rajanlit, etc. 
This is almost all the Sanscrit literature Bali still possesses. 

The Rlmlyana {which has not got the Uttara Kan da) exists in Bali in the 
Kavi language. The Uttara K5uda forms a separate work by itself. The name 
of the Mah&bhVirata is not known in Bali but six of its parvcis exist in a complete 
from in Kavi. The rest are incomplete. 

Then there are the chronicles or Ballads—e.tj., the Usana Java and the 
Usana Bah The last calls the island Buliuntu— ihe lap of the strong and 
valiant—thus fitly expressing the hold, warlike spirit of the Balinese. 


SHIV I J AYA —THE EMPIRE OF THE SAILED DR A 
MONARCH^ OF SUMATRA 

The archaeological monuments of the Hindu period in Sumatra are of 
small importance compared with those of Java, Moreover, in the last two 
centuries of the Hindu period of Javanese history under the Majapahit dynasty 
(1294*1480.), Java acquired a pre-eminent position in the Archipelago. Thus 
the other islands were quite thrown into the shade by Java which alone was 
considered to be important. But we must remember that Majapahit lose into 
importance only at the end of the 13lh century A, D. and that both Java 
and Sumatra had been Hinduised more than a thousacd years before 
that period. 

From Chinese sources we learn that a H indorsed kingdom of PaJemb^ng 
formerly known as ferivijaya existed in Sumatra in the 5th century A, D. 
In the 10th century this kingdom of Sanfotsi or Che-li-fo'cht (the Chinese 
rendering ofShrivijaya) ruled over 15 subject states. In the 10th century the 
this Sumatran kingdom was conquered by Java but soon recovered its indepen¬ 
dence. Early in the 13th century we find again a list of the subject countries 
of &rivijiya. In the 14th century it came under the sway of the Majapahit 
Kingdom of Java. But till very recently Sumatra was never considered to be very 
important in comparison with Java. 

M Georges C or ies has now given (in his Royoume ds Srivijaw. 1938) strong 
reasons for reconsidering this opinion. He was the first to identify Palembang 
with Srivijaya. In the?th century A, D., Srivijaya included the isle of Batign 
(=Banga ? ) between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. In the Sth cenuiry 
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it appears as a sovereign power as far north in the Malay Peninsula a b the Bay 
of Bandon. In the 9th century it h mentioned in connection with a monastery 
at NibndS in an inscription of Devaplla of Bengal. In the 10th century 
Chob inscriptions ascribe a Buddhist temple built at Negapaiam (near Madras) 
to the baHendra kings .t Srivijayri, Shortly after that the Choias of Southern 
India attacked ^tivijaya and conquered it for a short time But it soon recovered 
its power, Cfuiu ]u-Kua 4 a Chinese author of the 13th century, mentions 
many places sn Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, etc Tp as acknowledging 
its supremacy. 

The Sailendra dynasty of the kingdom of ferivijaya in Sumatra professed 
Mah4y5na Buddhism, Now there is a temple in Centra! Java, the shrine of 
Kabsan erected in honour of the Mah3y5na divinity Tara, which was constructed 
in 778 A. D. P by the order of a Buddhis t King of the Sailendm dynasty of 
Srivijaya. As the Kalasan inscription mentions that the temple was in the 
King's own kingdom^ we must conclude that Central Java was included jn 
the empire of the ^aiJundra Sovereigns m the second half of the Sih century. 
These Sumatran monarch* built on a grand scale in Java (Borobudur, etc.) and 
w p ere represented in that island by their viceroys, * 

It was probably also in the 8th century that the Srivijaya fleer ravaged 
the coau of Annam (Champs and penetrated as far as the Cambodia, A Champa 
inscription of 787 A, D. states that armies of "Java P (spelt Java not Yava) coming 
on board ships burnt the shrine of Sri Bhadr3dhipatis^ra + java here means 
Srivijaya and not Java as both java and Sumatra were called Java alike by 
foreigners. Kamboja (Cambodia) also did not escape these inroads. It i$ 
from the narrative of an Arab traveller of the 9 th century that we get a drama lie 
account of it* The Arab merchant Sdayman had travelled in India and China 
and his accounts, written in SSI A, D.« were commented upon by Abu Zayd 
Hasan about 91$ A. D. In his description of the kingdom of Zabaj [or Sribuea— 
the Arab name for Srivijaya) occurs the following [massage f 'The King 
(of Zabaj) b known by the tide of Maharaja. He rules over numerous islands. 
The islands of Sribuza, Rami tRamini is another name for Sumatra—obviously 
the Arab traveller does not know that Zabaj, Sribuza and Rami are all in 
Sumatra) belong to him...The maritime kingdom of Kalah (Kra) also 
acknowledges his sway.-His own islands is as fertile as a land can possibly be, 
the population is very dense and continuous"* Then he proceeds to describe 
a curious custom of the Maharajas* Every morning, we are told the treasure! 
brought to the king an ingot of gold of the shape of a brick which in the king's 
presence he threw into a lake near the palace. During the Ufe-time of the 
king no one would touch these golden bricks. When he would die his successor 
would have these ingots taken out. After being counted and weighed they 
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would be distributed among the members of the royal family, the generals, 
the servants and the poor. The number of these golden bricks and their total 
weight were then written in the official records and the prestige of a king 
would depend on the amount of gold he would leave behind. Then the 
Arab traveller proceeds to describe Khmer [the indigenous name of 
Cambodia) ;—"According to the annals of Zabaj there '.nee upon a 
time a king of Khmer. Khmer is the country from which the dire Khmer is 
esporicd. It is not an island and there is no kingdom which possesses a, larger 
population than Khmer (Cambodia)... All fermented liquor* and every kind of 
debauchery are forbidden there ; in the cities and throughout die kingdom one 
would not be able to find a single person leading a dissolute life... Be tween 
Khmer and Zabaj the distance is from 10 to 20 days by sea according to the 
weather. It is narrated that there was ente a king of Khmer who was young 
and rash. One day he was seated in his palace which holds a commanding 
position on the bank of a river resembling the Tigris (the distance between the 
palace and the sea being one day's journey) and he had his minister with him, 
He was discussing with his minister the magnificence of the kingdom of the 
Maharaja of Zabaj, the number of islands it comprised, etc., when the king said 
Char he had a desire which he longed to satisfy. The minister, who was sincerely 
attached to him and who knew how rash the king was in his decisions, asked 
him about his desire. The king replied "I wish to see the head of the 
Maharaja of Zabaj before me on a plate' 1 The minister understood that it was 
jealousy which had suggested the idea to his master and he replied :—"l do not 
like to hear my sovereign express such a desire...-The kingdom of Zabaj is a 
distant island and is not in our neighbourhood. It had never shown any 
intention of attacking Khmer.., No one should hear about this desire (expressed 
by Lhc king) and the king should never mention It to anybody”. The king 
became displeased with his minister and disregarding the advice of his loyal 
counsellor he repeated his Statement to the generals and other courtiers who 
were present there, The news flew from mouth to mouth till it spread every¬ 
where and It came to the knowledge of the Maharaja of Zabaj, He was an 
energetic sovereign, active and experienced. He called his minister, told him 
what he had heard and then added that he must take some steps in this matter 
after what the foolish king of Khmer had said in public. Then telling the 
minister to keep the matter secret he bade him prepare a thousand ships and to 
man them with as many troops as possible. It was given out to the public that 
the Maharaja intended to make a tour through the islands included in his 
kingdom... The king of Khmer did not suspect anything till the Maharaja had 
reached the river leading to the capital and had landed his troops. The capital 
was taken by surprise and the king of Khmer was captured- The people Red 
before the foreign conquerors. But the Maharaja had it proclaimed by public 
criers that nobody would be molested. Then he seated himself on the throne of 
Khmer and ordered the king of Khmer and his minister to be summoned before 
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him. The Maharaja asked the king of Khmer viiat had made him express such 
a desire. The king did not reply Then the Maharaja said —"You wished to 
see my head an a plate. If you had similarly desired to seize my kingdom or to 
ravage it, 1 would have done the same to your country. But as you only 
intended to see my head cut oil, T would Confine myself to subjecting you to 
the same treatment and then 1 would return to my country without touching 
anything else in the kingdom of Khmer.. This would be a lesson to your 
successors so that no one would be tempted to undertake a task beyond bis 
powers " So he had the king beheaded. Then he addressed the minister — 'I 
know well the good advice you gave your master. What a pity that he did not 
heed it I Now seek somebody who can be a good king after this mad man and 
put him on the throne." Then the Maharaja returned to his own country 
without taking away himself or allowing any one else to take anything from 
Khmer, When he reached the capital he sat down on the throne which faces 
the Jake into which fhc golden bricks are thrown and had die head of the king 
of Khmer placed before him on a plate. Then he summoned the high function¬ 
aries of his State and told them why he had undertaken this expedition...Then 
he had the head embalmed and sent it in a vase to the new king of Khmer along 
with a letter to the effect that the Maharaja had only been forced to act like 
that on account of the feelings of hatred which the Jate king of Khmer had 
expressed towards him and had this chastisement should serve as a lesson to any 
one who would imitate the deceased prince. When this news reached tile ears 
of the kings of India and China, the Maharaja of Zabaj rose in esteem in their 
eyes." 

That this is not merely an Arabian Nights tale is proved by the fact that 
the important Cambodian inscription of Sdok Kak Thom* mentions that on 
coming back from java (early in the 9th century) Jayavarman Jl font? of the 
greatest of the Cambodian monarch?) built three capitals in succession. As 
these capitals were embellished with images of Avolokiteivara, apparently 
jayavarman 1J had caught the spirit of the great building activity which the 
Mahay mis l Kings of Srivijaya were at this time showing in Central Java. 
Another passage in this Sdok Kak Thom inscription suggests some close 
relation between the religion followed at first by Jayavarman II of Cambodia and 
ihat of java or Srivijaya (which held Central Java under its away at that time). 
In this passage jayavarman asks the Brahmin Hirarjyadama, who came from 
Janapada. to draw up a ritual so that Kambuja-du^a might no longer be 
dependent on Java, It seems that Jayavarman II, at first a fervent MahSySnist 
(like the Srivijaya kings of Sumitra and Java), adopted a Tdntne form of 
Saiviam, (for we hear of HiranyaJoma teaching Trmtric texts) to cut off all 
connection with Srivijaya. 
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The Sdlendra manardis of Srivlj^ya were zealots patrons of Mah^ylm 
Buddhism. Prof. Kern states that Dharmapala. the famous gum of Nslanda, 
passed his last years in Sumatra. As this island kingdom was in dose touch 
with Magadha and Bengal, it must have derived its Mahay3na Buddhism from 
these regions. Under the P3?a Kings the MahEySna doctrines flourished in 
Bengal and Magadha as they did nowhere eke in India. And it was a Mahavana 
tinged with Tantmylna. We find exactly the same blend of Buddhist and Tam 
trie doctrines in Sumatra, Java arid to some extent in Cambodia. The earliest 
MahaySna inscriptions of the Srivijaya Kings in Java arc also written not in the 
South Indian Grantha characters—[as h the case with the earlier Javanese 
epigraphy) but in a North Indian script almost exactly like that of 9th century 
inscriptions discovered at Nalandlr Indications from other sources, which 
need not be specified here in detail, point also to the same conclusion : that if 
the early feaiva cult in She Archipelago and IndtvChina originated from South 
India, the later wave of MahiySna Buddhism should be traced to the influence 
of Magadha and Bengal, 

To come back to our historical sketch- Centra! Java seems to have been 
recovered from Srivijaya domination early in the 10th century by the Hindu- 
Javanese princes from East Java, Antagonism betw een this Sumatran power and 
the Javanese rulers (who had shifted their headquarters to the eastern portion 
of the islands) continued well on to the 1 1th century. Indeed* Prof. K ram 
is of the opinion that the restoration of Java really took place only after 
S^rtvijaya had to yield to an invasion from South India by a Chola King (circa 
1031 A.D)> After recovering her independence* Java which had learn i a lesson, 
took care not to attack Palembang (Srfvijaya). The East Javanese monarchy 
turned their attention eastwards—to Bali, etc * Meanwhile the great power of 
the West (Srivijaya) continued to Sourish. Towards the end of the 12th 
century Java and Bonfotsi iSrivljaya) are mentioned by Chinese authors as 
ewo most important commercial countries. The (wo great monarchies 
stand side by side, independent of each other and of equal power—the one 
(ferivijaya) ruling the western and the other (Java) the eastern part of the 
Archipelago A 

Chau Ju Kua. a Chinese customs officer who—wrote on Chinese and Arab 
trade in the Uth century,* devotes a chapter to Sonfotsi ($rivijaya) "Scnfotsi 

U situated between Cambodia and Java-When the King goes out he sirs in a 

boat and is sheltered by a silk umbrella and guarded by men bearing gold 
lances. The people live scattered a hour outside the city or on the water on 
rafo and these (]ater) are exempt from taxation. The people are skilled at 
fighting on land and water... In time of war they appoint the chiefs and com¬ 
manders ; each furnishes his own military equipment and the necessary pro¬ 
visions* For terrifying the enemy and defying death they have no equals. 


* j Ktom-Dc Sumatra nsdu dis c JavajnKhfC^hieckms. 
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They use chopped-off lumps of silver in their business transactions.. In 

writing official documents they use foreign characters ithe Chinese chronicle 
of the Sung dynasty quotes this paragraph but substitutes ’Sanskrit’ for 'foreign 
character*.! The laws of this country are very severe. Persons guilty of 
adultery arc condemned to death. When the king dies the people observe 
mourning and shave their heads, while his personal followers choose voluntary 
death by leaping into the blazing pyre. This act is called ’living and dying 
together'. There is in Sonfotsi a golden image of Buddha called the 'Hill of 
Gold." Every new king, before ascending the throne, has a statue made of 
gold representing his person. The peopte offer vases of gold to these statues, 
These statues and vases bear inscriptions for biding future generations to melt 
them. When a person is seriously ill, he distributes among the poor a sum 
equivalent to his weight in silver , .. The king has the title of ’Long-t&ing.’ (M. 
Pel lint believes that ’Long-lsing’ ’signifies the seed of the dragon or the NUga. 
This is important as it would ascribe a NSga origin to &ailcndia rulers of 
Sumatra, In Cambodia also a Nigr is the ancestress of the royal dynasty. 
M. Coeds thinks that these Naga traditions are of Pallava (South Indian) 
origin. The king may not eat grain but is fed on sago. Should he do other¬ 
wise the year would be a dry one and grain dear. He bathes in rose-water— 
should he use ordinary water, there would be a great Bond...Besides the natural 
products of the country which include tortoise-shell, camphor, different 
varieties of the aloe, cloves, sandal and cardamoms, one can find here foreign 
products such as pearls incense, rose-water, gardenia Bowers, civet, myrrh, 
ajsnfoetidiu ■ ff" > ivory, coral, cotton doth, sword blades, etc, Arabs and 
others settled in the country, and foreign merchants come to sell (their goods) 
exchanging them for gold, silver, sirk stuffs, sugar, rice, camphor, etc. This 
country, controlling the straits through which the foreigners' traffic must pass, 
keeps the pirates of other countries in check by using an iron chain as a barrier 
which can be raised or lowered at will by an ingenious device;,.If a merchant 
ship passes by without halting (at the port of Sonfotsi)—the boats of this country 
attack that vessel. Therefore, this country is a great shipping centre," 

Fifteen states are mentioned by Chau ju-Kua as dependencies of Sonfotsi 
(Srtvijaya) among which are Pahang, Keda. Kelantan and some other localities 
in the Malays Peninsula and Sunda or Western Java ; and curiously the last 
name in this list of dependencies is Ceylon, Three hundred years before this 
Chinese work was written the Arab Masudi wrote in his 'Prairies of Gold' 
about the Maharaja who was the king of the island of Zabaj (ferivijaya), of 
Kalah (Kra). of Sirandip (Ceylon), etc/f 

When ihe list of Chau Ju Kua was being prepared (1225 A.D.), Java had 
just come under the Singasari dynasty which was going to make a breach in. 


* Tiamlntian by Friedrich Hirth and W, RoctM. 1912. 
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this balance of power maintained between the two powerful inland kingdoms. 
In 1270 a Javanese expedition conquered Jambi (in Sumatra) and left traces of 
Javanese supremacy in the heart of the island. A counter-attack by Srivijaya 
followed. But the Majapahh heirs of the Singasaris undertook systematically 
the conquest of the Archipelago. In 3 377 Palembang (ferivijaya also fell— 
this time for good and all. A hundred years later the Majapahil power of Java 
also waned away. A period of seven centuries was thus closed which began 
with Palembang (5rlvijay&) as the dominant power, which was then followed 
by a balance of power between Java and Sumatra and which ended in complete 
Javanese supremacy. 

This subjection «f Palembang (^tivijaya) by Majapahit was a sad end of 
Srivijayas greatness. The Javanese deliberately neglected the country in 
order to destroy a rival They did not come in sufficient numbers themselves 
io fictile in Sumatra, and the local authority was put in the Itinds of ihe Chinese 
settlers, Palembang, being an important trade centre, attracted Chinese 
merchants who met here the Arab merchants from the w est. The heads of this 
Chinese colony made piracy their chief business. The country * in spite of iLs 
fertility, lay uncultivated and really it was a lime of general decay. 

We should compare this sad picture of Pelembang under Javanese 
supremacy with the condition of Central Java under Sumatran influence jn the 
8th and l 'ih centuries The beautiful temple of Kalasan and many other noble 
shrines were constructed in java, towards the end of the 8th century, by order of 
the Srailendra Rings of Srivijaya. A short time later arose Bombudur — the 
most wonderful Buddhist stilpa in the world. In the galleries of Borobudur* 
orthodox MahSyilna legends (we have already seen that the rulers of Srjvjjaya 
were fervent MahayInisls) are combined in a harmonious whole, having the 
evident object of giving the faithfjl, as they are ascending the monument* the 
impression that they are also ascending spiritually. The unadorned and plain 
character of the uppsr terraces U in striking contrast to the rich decorations so 
lavishly applied to the lower stories of the edifice.* The has reliefs of 
MahlySnist Borobudur ate based on the L<zli:a Visttfra, though the artists have 
given a local touch to the reliefs, for the back-ground is not Indian but Javanese. 
According to Prof. Kxom the stOpa form of architecture was introduced into 
java by Sumatran architects For. though Java is rich in antiquities, the sttfpa 
form is represented in Java only by Borobudur, whereas in Sumatra several 
stJipis occur even tn ancient monuments. 

Finally Prof, Krom states that the strikingly harmonious character of the 
distribution of the decorative parts, the wonderful care shown by the artists as 
to the fitting in of the details io the whole* which we find in Borobudur, do not 
survive in later Javanese architecture. In Sumatra these characteristics survived 
longer* Therefore, Sumatran artists must have introduced these features in ihe 

* Ni J. Kjwn^-Dr Sumfimmdx pnii^ d« J&vMnad^ The fmi arvd cbi: M 

pm of ihii gvjpet an. 1 bwed mufily on this wwk. 
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Buddhist temples of this Sumatran period in Central java. Thus the view ot 
the absolute superiority of Java In political power, art. and culture will now 
have to be given up. 


JAVA AND SUMATRA IN INDIAN LITERATURE 

The fourth Canto of the RSmSyana contains considerable geographical 
details. Sica has been stolen away by Havana. Sugrlva, the monkey-king, who 
has become the ally of Rama, sends searching parties to the four cardinal points 
and for each of them describes the itinerary to be followed. He begins with 
the eastern route* After describing the regions through which the Jumna h the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra flow—he passes on to lndo^Ouna. After the 
description of the isle with the wall of gold (Suvar^iadvlpa or Sumatra ?) wt 
come to the well-known passage :— x With all your efforts reach Yavadvjpa (the 
island of Java], adorned with seven kingdoms, the isle of gold and silver, adorned 
with mines of gold ; then beyond the isle of Yava is the mountain &inhira 
whose peak touches the sky and which ts the abode of gods and demons, 1 * 

Is this passage a later interpolation t Prof, Sylvain Levi in his paper "P our 
L'hhtOtre du Ramayana" (19IS) gives reasons for ascribing an early date to 
it. The Buddhist Sanskrit work Sa Jdlmrma-sr^rityt^pasfKana sutra 

) contains a passage which gives a description of Jambudvfpa. This passage 
follows closely the Digvarnana ( Fq*T ) in the Rimlyapa. Countries, 
rivers, seas p etc. arc mentioned in the same order But Java U not mentioned 
here, though the isle with the wall of gold i$ to be found here too. Now this 
work wa& transited into Chinese in 539 A D T by a Brahman Coming From 
Benares, According to Sarat Chandra Das r Aivagho&a wrole a commentary 
on this sutra. This would lake m to the period of Kaniska i. e. the end of the 
iBi Ceptury A. D. # or the beginning of the second century. 

Ptolemy refers to Java as Jabadieu (Yavadvrpaj. We do not know the 
exact date of the geography of Ptolemy. He was an astronomer of Alexandria 
who wrote his Greek geography mainly with the object of drawing a map of the 
world with latitudes and longitudes : and Incidentally he has briefly described 
the countries referred to in his work. He himself admits that he relies on 
descriptions given by travellers such as Marin of Tyre His work can be 
assigned approximately to the middle of the 2nd century A. D. 

Ptolemy thus describes java "Jkbadleu, which means the isle of barley 
(so Ptolemy knew the meaning of the Sanskrit name YtUdJupu of the island), 
is said to be of extraordinary fertility and produces plenty of gold. The capital 
is Argyra (the city of silver) situated at its western extremity. M Between India 
and Java Ptolemy places a series of islands inhabited by cannibals (the 
Intrufndoka of the Ramiyapa), 
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Otlcric de Pordcnonc (in I3lli) follows the Ram ay ana more closely than 
Ptolemy in his description of Java. "Near Sumatra (hire is a large island. The 
king of this island has seven kingdoms under him." Gderlc then mentions the 
walls of the king's palace as being of gold. Is (his a reminiscence (as Prof. Levi 
suggests) of the isle with the wall of gold ? 

In the Eludes Asiatir/ues published in 1925, on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Ecole Franchise d'Extreme Orient, Prof, Levi has 
contributed an article 'Ptoleme, Le Niddeaa et Brhatkatha.' From the Niddcsa, 
a commentary on the Pali Buddhist Canon, Prof. Levi cites a passage in which 
different kinds of torments are enumerated "Again. under the sway of 
passions which dominate the soul, in quest of enjoyments, he embarks on the 
great sea which is sometimes icy cold, sometimes burning hot. troubled with 
mosquitoes, etc., suffering from hunger and thirst : he goes to Gumba, Takkola. 
Takkasiia. KSlamukha, Maranap3ra. Vesunga, Verapalha. Java, Tamali. Vanga, 
Elavaddhana. SubawakBta, SuvannabhOmi, Tlmbapanni, SuppSra. BhSrukaccha. 
Surattha. Anganeka, GangSna, ParamS'eangHna, Yona. Parama-vona, AWasanda, 
MarukSntlra, jannu-patha, Aja*palha. Mendha-patha, £anku-patha, Dari-patha, 
Vettachara ; and thus again he is tormented, very much tormented. The same 
series of places reappears, in an identical form, in another passage of the same 
work. By comparing it with similar lists in the Milinds Panho and in the 
Sloka Samgraha (which is based on the much older BfhatkathS}. Prof, Levi came* 
to the conclusion that it is a stereotyped series giving the names of places a 
navigator might visit, while ailing along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
i. e. the seaside localities in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Java and Sumatra 
and then making for India via Ceylon (Tombapaum). We come then to the 
ports on the western coast of India SuppSra (Sopara), Bhirukaccha (Broach). 
Surattha (Surat) and, after some stages, difficult to identify, we pass on to the 
Greek country (Yona). to Greater Greets (Panama Yona), to Alexandria 
(Alasanda). Takkola (the second name in the list i was situated on the western 
r oa st 0 f the isthmus of Kra. Takkasifa, which comes just after Takkola, is not 
Tasriia but the Tokosonno 1 {near Kra) of Ptolemy's map of Trans-Gangetic 
India. Vanga, which is mentioned soon after Java, is not Bengal but the island 
of Banka between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, Subarm-bhnmi corresponds 
to the Chryse of the Greek and Roman writers. It is a comprehensive term 
for the countries situated to the east of the Bay of Bengal. This region was 
the El Dorado of Indian adventurers. Suvarpakata is probably identical with 
the Suvarnakudyaka in KaUplyts Anta-Sfwjtra Jn the chapter where KautQya 
deals with valuable objects Suvarpakudyaka is described as a country of tare 
and precious products such as white sandal (the best variety of which is to be 
found in the Archipelago), duknta, etc. Probably it is to be located somewhere 
in Sumatra. The list of ■pathos 1 or paths is to be found also in the Slofcu- 
Somgrdfui (which must have taken it from the BrhatkaihS). Thus the Ajapatha 
means "the path of goats'' (where goats only can be used far carrying 
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merchandise), ‘ M vndha-pathath e path of tarns, fean u-patha—the path of 
spikes, the steep ascents being climbed with the help of spikes), Chitta-patha— 
the path of umbrellas (where big umbrellas were to he used as parachutes for 
getting duwn) and so an. 

In the SwpriyacadJmi. Prof. Levi points out, how before Supriyo reaches 
the land of gold he has to scale mountains by driving iron spikes into the rock 
and sometimes he has to use a [adder of canes (the mtui hcira of our list,)* 

So these extraordinary ‘pailias 1 were familiar to the adventurers who went 
to Suvarpa-bhomt in quest of gold, 

I o sum up, Prof, Levi is of the opinion that the passage referred to in 
the Niddesa (which cannot be later than the 3rd century A. D,), corresponds 
closely with Ptolemy's map as regards this series of places which were all on 
the sea route from the Burmese coast, via Java to Ceylon : and then by the 
western coast of India, to Alexandria. Probably Suppara (Stirparaka or Sopara) 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay was the great emporium from which the 
merchant vessels sailed, both east and west along this route. 

Another mention of Java has been found by Prof. Sylvatn Levi in the 
"Sutra of the twelve stages of Buddha hood." translated into Chinese, in 392 A D. 
by the monk Kalodaku :—"In the ocean there are 2500 kingdoms of which ISO 
subsist on cereals and the rest on fish and turtles. The kingdom of the ruler 
of the first island is Sseu-li, this kingdom serves onJy the Buddha ;,..The fourth 
(island) Cho*yc, It produces the long pepper (ptpa) as well a? ordinary pepper/' 
Sseu-li, 1 rof. Lcvt is sure, is Ceylon, devotion to Buddha being one of tire 
old traditions of the island. Cho-ye, he thinks, is Jaya which is meant for Java, 
The pipa is pippali in Sanscrit. The Chou For Cfte (a Chinese work of the 
13th century) mentions pepper as one of the chief products of Java. 

In ’Ll A. El Buddhism was preached in Java by the famous Gurtvarman 
He wasa Kshatriya prince belongin. to the royal family of Kashmir.! When 
only 14 he convinced his mother that hunting wild animals wss improper. 
When he was 30 years of age the King of Kashmir died without issue ; and the 
ministers, knowing him to be the ablest member of the royal family, begged him 
to come out of his secluded religious life and accept the throne. To avoid their 
importunities Gynavarman left Kashmir. He reached Ceylon and was acknow¬ 
ledged there as one who had attained the highest stage of spiritual life. Then he 
went to Java, The night before his arrival the mother of the king of Java 
dreamt that a holy man, mounted on a flying cloud, was coming to her Country. 
When Gunavarman arrived the next morning, the king’s mother was converted 


Tht eniwde of the lakunapatlu' nr the path of birch in (he Brhatiaths may be the 
*omc< from which the story of Sindtsd and hie ade^tur* with the .ockhrrdr may have been 
derived. The of Sindtad to wil<* have p.-ctofaty ihdr =n indent Indian 
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by him to Buddhism. At her bidding, her son, the king of Java, also accepted 
the tenets of Buddhism. Shortly afterwards the kingdom was invaded by the 
army of a neighbouring prince. Gut?avarman, on being asked by the king 
whether he should resist the enemy by force of arms, replied that it was the 
king's duty to defend his reaim but at the same time he should not harbour 
in his mind any cruel thoughts. The enemy lied in disorder without any 
fighting, A monastery was erected by the king in honour of Gunavarroan who, 
however, in his ardent desire to propagate the true faith left tor China, soon 
afterwards, in a ship belonging to a Hindu merchant of the name of Nandi. 

Towards the end of the 5th century A D., Aryabhatia, the astronomer of 
Ujjain, wrote—When the sun rises in Ceylon it is midday in Yava-koti and 
midnight in the land of the Romans." 

In the Slryn-Siddhanta (an astronomical work which can be dated back 
to the 5th century A. D„ though the work in its present form dates from the 
11th century), we find the passage "At quarter of tire circumference of the 
earth, eastwards, in the land of B had rashva (the Haste rn Division of the earth), 
is the famous rurgarl Yava-koti with golden walls and gates." 

I-teing, who stayed in ^rlvijaya (modern Pakmbang in Sumatra) for seven 
yearn (f£&695). states that the king of Srlvijaya possessed ships sailing between 
India and his own kingdom It was in a ship belonging to this king that the 
Chinese pilgrim left Sumatra for Tamralipti in India, He also describes 
Srtvjjaya as a great centre of Sanscrit learning, l-tsing mentions many other 
Chinese monks as halting in this kingdom to learn Sanscrit before visiting 
India* 

From the Manjusrt-muhkatpa (written about the Sth century). Prof. 
Sylvain Levi cites a passage! in which the islands of Karmaranga (near Ligor 
from which we have got the fruit Kcmtronga), the isle of cocoa mi is, Varusaka 
(Barns in Sumatra), and the isles of the Nude (Nicobar), Bali and Java are 
men tinned as places where the language is indistinct, rude and too foil of the 
letter 'r*. 

Apart from Sanscrit works, Tamil texts also mention Java, The Tamil 
poem Martfmetfrtltti mentions a town Nagapuram in Savab-nadu which is the 
Tamil name for Yavsdwlpa. Two kings of Nagapuram are mentioned—Bhumi- 
chandra and Punyaraja who claimed descent from Indra, 

The name of Srivijaya (in Sumatra) occurs several times in the inscriptions 
of the Chola dynasty of South India. In the reign of RajarSja I, (9&5-1012 A. D,), 
a Sanskrit inscription commemorates the donation of a village to a Buddhist 
temple of Negapatam commenced by Chud^mani-varman and finished by hie 
son Msra-vijayottunga-varman—the last being described as King of Katfha 
(Kedah in the Malay Peninsula) and Shrfvijaya 

* Vevogr* dt‘i jNfcriru BvjMhijfii. E- Ctuvannrr, 

t prc.Ary^t ct Firc-Drttviditn dam L'Jtulc 1023, ftof S, Levi. 
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Again in an inscription of RSjendra Chola I. (1012-1042 A. D.), we have 
the following account of the Chola King's naval successes :—“Having sent 
numerous ships into the midst of the moving ocean, and having seined 
Sangr&na-vijayottunga-varman King of Kadaram, together with Us elephants— 
he took also thq treasures which that king had accumulated... the prosperous 
SrTvijiya..,the ancient Mabyur (Jamb! in Sumatra) with a fort situated on a 
high tiilL..." 

The conquest by the Chula king must have been a very temporary one. 
In 1068 another Chola King VfrarSjendra I, says that after having conquered 
Kadaram (one of the feudatory states under Srfvijaya), he had id restore it to 
the vanquished King, “as it was loo far off beyond the moving sea." A few 
years later, it is krtvijaya which claims suzerainty over the Cholas. At least its 
ambassadors say so at the Chinese Court. 

Coming to North Indian epigraphy, we find Sumatra and Java mentioned 
in the 9th century copper-plate of Devapala of the P*la dynasty of Bengal. This 
inscription which was discovered at Nalanda in 1921. states that Devapala, 
being requested by the illustrious MahSrJja Ralaputradeva, King of 
Suvarmdvjpa (Sumatra), granted live villages for the upk. ep of the monastery 
built at Nalands at the instance of the King of Suvattiadvlpa. The mother 
of Maharaja Balaputradcva, the inscription tells us, was Tara, the daughter of a 
King Dharmasetu of the lunar race and the queen of the mighty King who was 
the son of the renowned ruler of “YavabhQmi"—the ornament of the Sailendra 
dynasty (of Srfvijaya) "With the mind attracted by the manifold excellences 
of Nalanda, and through devotion to the son of Suddhodana—he (the King of 
Suvarpadvlpa) built there (at Nalanda) a monastery which was the abode of the 
assembly of monks of various good qualities and was white with the series of 
stuccoed and lofty buildings,..." 

The Tibetan work of Kalyana Mitra. Phyag-sorpa (written about the 
middle of the 13th century) mentions the visit to Suvarpdvlpa of the great 
Bengali Monk Dfpaiikara (Alisa-930-1053 A D.), who established Buddhism 
on a him footing in Tibet, The following extract is from the life of Atisa in 
the “Indian Pandits in Tibet" by Sarat Chandra Das i—"There la a country 
filled with precious minerals and stones called Suvarnadvipa in the neighbour¬ 
hood of jambu-dvfpa. Lama Gser glin-pa was born in the royal families of that 
country. With a view to acquire a through knowledge of the Dharma, he 
obtained leave from his father to go to Jambu-dvtpa (India) for a pilgrimage 
to Vajarasana (the Bodh Gaya temple). The great Achirya Mahl fcri 
Ratna was at VajtSsana and the prince became attached to him. But the 
Achirya consented to instruct him in Dharma only when the prince 
vowed to give up imperial power and become a hermit. The Achirya gave 
him the name of Dharma-kirti of Suvarpadvfpa. Then returning to 
Suvaroadvrpa he converted all who had been devoted to the Tinktkj 
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religion to Buddhism, Though he resided in Suvarpadvipa his name became 
known everywhere abroad/' 

"In the company of some merchants Dlpanhra (Ansa) embarked for 
SuvarnadvTpa in a large vessel. The voyage was long and tedious, extending 
over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible 
storms. At this time Suvaroadvs pa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the 
East ; and High Priest Dharmakrrti was considered to be the greatest scholar of 
his age. Drpatikara (A tlia) resided there for a period of 12 years in order to 
master completely the pure teachings of Buddha of which the key was possessed 
by Dharmaktrti alone. He returned to India accompanied by some merchants 
in a sailing vessel visiting Tamra-dvipa (Ceylon) and the island of forests on 
his way/ h 

In a Nepalese manuscript with miniatures* dating from about the 11th 
century, the first miniature has the explanatory note, "Dtpahkara in Yavadvfpa. J+ 
Yavadvlpa often meant Sumatra as well as Java. Another miniature in this 
manuscript bears the title of "LokinStha at ^rlvijaypura in Suvar^pura." 
So ^rlvijaya in Sumatra was known to the Nepalese artists of the I Ith century. 

In the KathS-sarUsIgata of Safnadeva, which, though belonging to the 12th 
century, is based on the much older Bfhatkatht by Gunidhya, Indian merchants 
are represented as trading with Suvarpadvrpa and other islands of the name of 
Narikda, KarpCira and Ka^ha or Kedah. 

In the R as Mala, the Hindu annals of Gu^rat, there is mentioned a 
common saying of that part of the country- — "He who leaves lor Java never 
comes back- If he comes back by chance, he brings silver enough for two 
generations/' 

Such is the literary evidence we possess of the intercourse between I ndia and 
the island of the Malay Archipelago for about a thousand years. 


THE RAMAYANA IN JAVA 

There exist several recensions—early, mediaeval and comparatively recent 
—of the R£mSya$a in Java, both in verse and in prose. Episodes of the RlmSyapa 
survive to thi$ day in Javanese shadow-plays (the Wayang) and stories which 
are still very popular with the people. The Rama literature in the Archipelago 
displays however such marked divergences from the epic Valmlki that until 
lately it was assumed that the Javanese had taken great liber lies with the 
Ramlyann. Bui scholars are beginning to think that the Javanese may have 
got their traditions of Rama from other Indian versions of the hero's exploits 
besides Vilmtkrs poem. I _ 

* Farther— Etude hit licongraphte Lraudhkirt de I’lndb p TV, and 193. 
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European scholars believe that the main distinction between the older 
and the later versions of Rama's career is that in the former, Rama is the great 
hero whereas in the latter he is an incarnation of Visnu. In the third and latest 
stage, through which the Rama tradition has passed, Rama becomes the Supreme 
Divinity who has become man only for Ins love of Humanity. When the Hindus 
reached Java the Rftma tradition had not yet reached the third stage. 

The Rlma tradition has followed in the wake of Indian colonising activities 
and has spread all over South-eastern Asia, The deeds of the Indian hero are 
still represented in the puppet shows of Burma, In Slant the King is an 
incarnation of Kama, The last King was Rama VI. RHitta’s capital is localised 
as the old capital Ayuthia (Ayodhya) of Siam, Lopburi (Lavapurit Is one of 
the most ancient towns in Siam. The oldest Siamese inscription is that of Ram a 
Kamhvng who founded the Siamese kingdom on the ruins of the Khmer empire. 
The writer has seen representations of scenes from the Rtiinayann worked tn 
silver on the gates of the principal Buddhist temple (Vat Qreiu Pun) of 
Bangkok. 

In a (llh Century in script bn of Cambodia we find the following 
passages :—“With the Kim ay ana and the Purina he (the Brahman Somasar- 
man) gave the complete Mahsbharala and arranged for a daily recitation without 
interruption. ..... Whoever participates in this reading—may a portion of 
the fruit of this great and virtuous act go to his credit. 

Tfte princes of Kambuja (Cambodia as distinguished from the older 
Kingdom of Fun an) traced their descent from the Solar dynasty 

In an inscription! of Yasovarman (889-9i« A, [).), the construction of 
the new capital Yaiodharapura (Angkor Thom) is thus referred to in words 
having a double meaning "He who defended Karrtbupuri (the capital of 
Kambujai. impregnable (Ayodhya), of terrifying aspect {Vibhisana' 1 . with the 
aid of good counsellors (with Sumantra as his friend ’ and with prosperity (Sft3) 
as its ornament, like rhe descendant of Raghu." 

The 'Hema-sringa-giri/at present known as Ba Puon. was constructed 
by Jayavatman V, of Kambuja (968-1001 A, D.) and is one of the finest 
pyramidal Vaisnava temples of Cambodia. Among the Rama reliefs, found on 
the walls of the highest gallery, may be mentioned the Interview between Rama 
and Laksmapa with Sugrtva. the duel between Sugriva, and Bali, Sim in the 
grove of Aioka trees handing the jewel to Hanum.ln, battle scenes in which 
Hanumln plays the chief part, the ten-headed Ravana in a chariot drawn by 
lions facing Rama who is carried by Hanuman, the ordeal of Si 15 and Rama 
and Sits enthrgfjed, 

Angkor Vat, the most fumy us Vai$nava temple of Cambodia, was built 
in the first half of the 12th century. Among the innumerable has reliefs, 


• Inscription d Veal Kantd—Inscription* Sj merits dc Champa et du Quiibodgc—p, it) 
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which adorn its galleries, are several scenes from the RlmUyana such as (time 
pursuing Mancha, the death of Kabandha, the alliance of Rama with Sugrlva, 
the duel between Sugrlva and Bali, Hanuman finding Sita in Lanka, battle-field 
etc., ending with the return of Rtma and Sita in the aerial chariot Puspaka. 

The old chronicles of the .Annsmites describe the people of Champa 
(South Annum), who were their mortal enemies, as descendants of monkeys 
and cite the following tradition to corroborate this* :— "In ancient times, 
beyond the frontiers of Annam, there was a kingdom the king of which was 
known as the king of demons or as DasSnana. To the north of this realm 
was the country of Ho Ton Tinh where reigned the king Daiaraths. The 
son of this king, of the name of Chu'ng-Tu, had a wife— the princess Bach 
Tinh. She was a peerless beauty. The king of the demons became enamoured 
d£ her. invaded the kingdom of Ho Ton Tinh, seized the princess and carried 
her away. The prince Ch'ung-Tu, whose anger was roused, put himself at 
the head af an army of monkeys. The monkeys made a passage for themselves 
by bridging the sea with mountains which they tore off (from their positions). 
The kingdom of Dicunghiem was conquered and the king of demons slain. 
The princess Bach Tinh was taken back to her country. The people of Ho 
To Tinh were of monkey race and the Chams the people of Champ!) are 
their descendants. 

M. Hubert, commenting on this passage cited, says "The Anna mite 
writer supposes that the events (of the R3mIvina) took place in Champs and 
this is a reason for believing that the story need not be traced back to the 
Duiaratl\a jtftolca in the Chinese Buddhist canon ; it is probably the distant 
echo of that w'hich was once the national epic of Champa and which is now 
lost "i So he thinks that there was a RamSyapa also in the Cham language. 

Hamimin is mentioned in Tibetan books. The Tibetans suppose them¬ 
selves to br descended from monkeys and they say that they had tails for a 
long time. 

The story of Rlma has penetrated into China with the Lonkavoiara jfltra 
and the Dateratha Jdtaka was incorporated in the Buddhist scriptures. 

To come back to Java—it was in 1SS9 that the monkey scenes in the 
Prambsnan (temple in Central Java) bas reliefs led to the identification of these 
representations with episodes of the RamSyatia Dr, Vogel who was busy 
with these reliefs in 1921, came to the conclusion that a traditional story might 
have been the source of those representations rather than any definite text. 
Prof. Krorn says that these reliefs have been satisfactorily explained. The small 
deviations from the Sanscrit epic led Dr. Stutter heim to look For some other text 
which had yet to be discovered. Often these deviations have been explained 
as deformations of the text but Dr. Stutterheim is no believer in this theory. 

* G. Mas pern—Le Koy&ulTUE dt QiampJ. p, 
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These divergences in the Prambanau reliefs, however* are mostly in 
trifling details The question now arises whether there had appeared in India 
similar divergences by the end ot the 9th century—the period to which the 
Prambanan group of temples in assigned. The account of Ramas career 
in the MahUbharau also differs in some respects from the version of the 
RimSyam. The Mahabhamta account does not concern iiself with what 
happened a/ie t the return of R^ma from Ceylon. There is also some 
differences in R&vana's genealogy in the RlmSyana and the Mah3bh3rata 
versions. Again in the Mah&bhS'rata theie is nothing of Rlma's journey to 
Mithila, breaking Ham's tow and Site's Smyammra. Dr. StuUvrhrim does not 
agree with Prof Jacobi that the account in the Mahabhsrata is a hasty copy of 
Vfimlkt l & epic. He thinks that it is independent of the Rimlyana and probably 
should be traced 10 some oral tradition. From Other versions of Rama's life 
(e. g. BhavabhQtis Mahatfrachari(a> some of the Pur3nas h etc.) sufficient 
divergences can be shown even in the classical period of Sanscrit literature. 

In the old Javanese Ramlyana Kakavin, the divergences are neither 
numerous nor important, Moreover the Kakavin is not complete. There is no 
definite information as to the date of this work. We can only judge from the 
Language, Prof. Kern would ascribe it to the Kediri period which was the golden 
age of Kavi literature. The author probably did not know Sanscrit* It has a 
VaUnava character and the Kediri dynasty was also Vai$pava- It was probably 
written about the same time as the Bharat Yuddha— i. e.. about 1100 A. D« In 
the Serai Rama by jashadhipura, a work much appreciated in Javanese literary 
circles* the early history of Havana is found which is not given in the Kakavin* 
Here too. there are not many divergences and the book U free from the 
distortions introduced later on, as we shall see. in the later Javanese works on 
this subject and in the Malay RamSyapa. The Javanese (JtiarakStida (the 7th 
canto of the Rlmaysna does not exist in the Kavavm). is a prose paraphrase of 
the Sanscrit Uttarakanda, This first groiif> (consisting of the Kakavin, the Serat 
Rama and the UttarakSnda). without following Valmiki verbatim* give on the 
whole the orthodox Indian version. 

The second groufj is represented by the Rama Kling, the Serai Kandas and 
other less known works such as the RSmayana Sasak, Rama Nitis* etc. This 
group closely approaches the Malay version of the RamSyana. The Maly a 
Hikayat Seri RJtma^ ts probably based on this second group of Javanese texts. 
In popular dramas, still staged for the entertainment of the people, it is this 
second group anti not the first which serves as the basis. These pieces for the 
theatre have been worked up on episodes of the Javanese R^mSyana such as the 
birth of Daiamukha (Rlvajja^ Da&amukha’s abduction of a Vidyadharf 
(Indrajtt is represented as the son of this Vidyidharr), Rama's marrbge. etc. 


* Titmlattd in N*. 70 of (1* Journal oFthr Strait* Branch the Rcynl Atkite Society, 
Sinp port April/19J 7. 
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The old Javanese RtaftyaQU ( t he Kakavin, etc.) are sometimes quoted in these 
dramatical representations but nobody understands them, The influence of the 
first group ha$ been superficial on the growth oi the Rlma tradition in Java, 

The Serai Kan das begins with A dam in Mecca with his sons Abil and 
Satan, We get then a curious association of Noah and Urns £ )- We come 

nest to the account of the births pf Vj^pu and V^isubi and Muslim figures then 
disappear, The genealogy of early Javanese kings is worked into the story. 
The RitmSyana begins with Canto 22 and only in Canto 46 is the birth of K3m3 
given. In the Cantos 23 to 43 the ancestors of Rama and Havana are discussed 
—some of whom are ancestors of Javanese princes. 

In this work Rima is called Bhargava, Lak$mana MurdfiaJtii and Situ Smta ; 
Janata is Kida and Jattyu Jinuiya, Hanuman (Andman), who is the son of Rama 
and Sita when both of them were temporarily metamorphosed into apes and he 
loses his tail which he recovers in the sea of sand. 

Just ar the point when the invasion of Lanka is going to begin, the author 
digresses into the story of the Prindavas* in Canto 70 the story of RSma is again 
taken up. Then the sequel after Klvap.Vs death h related Havana is buried 
under a mountain. Then follow* she episode of the fan {with R^Yara's picture 
on it) which Siu unwittingly handles. This leads to estrangement between 
Rilma and Sita, The couple are however reconciled at the hermitage of Kala 
(Janata)* Towards the end we have the marriage of [he daughter of Indrajii 
with Bui^Lava (Lava). Dinjayapunr is mentioned as the capital of Lava. 
Finally Sita consents to be cremated with Rama on condition that in the next 
life she would be his sister 

The difference between the conclusion of the Serat Kandas and Vabnlki's 
Utlarakinda is so great that the former must be ascribed to a different source 
altogether. Dr. Stutterheim believes that other versions besides that of Valmtki 
may have been the basis for these Javanese divergences. The fame of Vthnlki 
has made us forget that there were also other (formerly well-known) accounts of 
the life of Rtma, 

In the Serat Kandus there is firstly a combination of Muhammadan tales 
and of the deeds of Rama. In the third canto, Siva is mentioned a* a descend* 
ant of Adam r In the Malay version, as we shall see. the Muslim clement is 
mure conspicuous. Secondly, in the Serat Kandas. the story of RSma forms an 
organic whole with early legends of Javanese dynasties. These Javanese texts 
of the second group may be taken as Javanese PurJSnss working up local legends 
with the orthodox Indian traditions. 

As regards the Malay R3miyana. Dr. Branded believes that a great part of 
it consists of old mirive legensli w hich haw nothing to do with the story of 
Rlma. The best known manuscript of this work was written late in the loth 
century. It came into the pDsse$sjon of Archbishop Laud and was passed 
on to the Bodleian (Oxford) Library in 1633,* It is evidently based on the 

* See No, 7U Journal id ihc Si:a,tn Branch ol tb= Royal Ajtatb Society, Apd r 1917. 
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Javanese Rima legends of the second group. Ra^nn is banished by his father, 
pul on board a ship and finds himself at bat in Serandip (Ceylon). He leads 
the rigorous life of an ascetic for twelve years, at the end of which period Adam 
appears before him. Havana requests Adam to intercede for him. Such is the 
beginning and then we go through what seems to us a strangely distorted 
account of the familiar story of Rlma. 

The question arises how far these differences are local in origin or whether 
they can be traced to different versions of the Rlma tradition in india itself. In 
the Malay version Pasaratha B first wife h found in a bamboo thicket and 
according to the Serai Kandas the second wife is also found in a bamboo grove. 
But in Indian folk-lore also there are some instances like this and it may not 
be Indonesian in origin. The part which Balia Dari (Kaikeyr plays is different 
from that which she plays in the Ramlya^a, She held up with her hand 
Daaaratha's litter when it is breaking. In the AdhyStma R5m5vana there is 
also a mention of the breaking of the liner in addition to Kaikeyfs healing the 
wounds of Dasatatha. In the Malay version Rama, when quite young, teases 
a hunch-hacked woman (Manthara) In Ksemendra s fUmayana Katha Manjarl, 
Rama’s rough treatment of Manthara led to her action against him- 

Again in the Malay version ami in the Serai Kandas Sul is apparently 
vapa's daughter by Mandod&rt (really in both of these works she is the 
daughter of Dasaraiha and Mandodarl). As soon as she is born she is put in 
a box and thrown into the sea. Janaka (Kata in Javanese) finds the box while 
performing bis morning ablutions, takes out 5it? and brings her up. In the 
Adbhuta Rim ay ana. Narada curses Lak&ml that she 13 to be born as a Riksasf. 
In the Siamese version also Sit3 is the daughter of Rlvapa r In a Ceylonese tale 
Sia is born of the blond of ascetics collected by Havana;!- In the Uuarapurlna 
of the Jamas, Sit3 is also the daughter of Rival? a. Nearest to the Malay version 
is a folk-talc from Gujrat (Indian Antiquary, XXI I* p. 315) in which a man's 
daughter is put in a bos and floats down the sea to a fisherman’s hut and, later 
□n, the father comes to win her hand in marriage. 

In the Malay version (the manuscript of Eysinga—not that of Laud) we 
find Lakftnana leading an ascetic life (without sleeping or partaking of any 
food) for twelve years just as in the Bengali version of Ktittibisa. 

In the Malay version Lafc?mana draws a line (a charmed circle) round 
Site's dwelling place before he leaves to help Roma who is supposed to be in 
distress. Krittiblaa also describes the same procedure in his popular poem. 

The abduction of RJirta into PstSla ( <?pnH a the underground world) 
occurs in the Malay version as well as in the Bengali and Gujrati popular 
Rlmlya^ias. In a Punjab story Mace hand-math is the son of Hamunln by a 
fish-queen whom the monkey chief weds on his visit to Pan fa in quest of Rama. 


■ JniLaji AniitpiiifTr, XLV + p. frr Thit tik ha* btin hraid by the vdtef in ibe hall* of th# 
Kanpra District 
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A son of Hanumlti by a princes of the subterranean regions is mentioned also 
in the Malay version. 

Most of the divergences in the Javanese and Malay accounts of the Latina 
Kaii da can probably be deduced from Indian source3. In the Malay version 
Ravana falls when Rauia shoots off his small heads (he had ten heads) behind 
his right ear. Then again R&vaqa is immortal and cannot die. We find this 
also in popular Bengali accounts. 

The episode of Sits and the fan with Ravana’s picture, which we have 
already referred to in the Sc ret Kandas, occurs in the Bengali tale of Chandra valf 
where the same story is told of Kaikeyfs daughter Kukua (Dinesh Chandra 
Sen's Lectures L.n The Bengali Ramayarja—p. 197 and seq,) 

Kusha is. in the Ceylonese as well as in the Malay version, created out of 
Kusha-grass by Valmlki when the real child is found to be missing. The 
account of the fighting which takes place between Rama and his sons (w ithout 
their knowing each other) is to be found in Bengal as well as in the Malay 
Archipelago. 

In what relation do these variations (most of which can be traced to 
India) stand to Valmiki’s epic ? Some of these stories may be older than the 
epic itself and certainly they are cruder ;* E.g. in some of the earlier versions 
Sfia is Havana's real daughter. In the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama and the Serai 
Kan das she is only apparently Havana's daughter. In Valmlki '3 epic their is no 
relationship between Rsvaya and Siia. Sira's story has bevn adapted, according 
to Dr. Stutterhcim, to the stage of civilisation of the period to which the story 
belongs. Therefore, he thinks that instead of accusing the Javanese of having 
tampered with the Rama tradition to suit their own outlook on life—the same 
charge may be levelled against Valmlki himself fot having given us a refined 
version of earlier and cruder accounts. 

At first it was supposed by some of the Dutch scholars that the Tamil 
Ramil vans might be the basis of the Javanese and Malay versions. But the 
Tamil RSm3yana of Kambar follows Valmlki closely. The popular tales in 
the Indonesian (Javanese, Malay, etc.) versions approach closely some of those 
popular editions current in Gujrat, Punjab and Bengal. A tradition still existing 
in Java ascribes the colonisation of the island by emigrants from Gujrat. 
This was probably due to the fact that from the 13th century the Gujrat is 
were in java as merchants, mullahs and sailors, EpSgraphical evidence does 
not support the tradition of any Gujrati influence in earlier times. Nor, as 
regards the divergences in the Indonesian RimSyaria can any monopoly be 
attributed to the influence of the Gujrati versions. 

Dr. Stutterhcim thus sums up the question. No single definite recension 
has as yet been found in India from which the Indonesian (Javanese and Malay) 
versions could have been derived. There has been a very mixed influence 


Cp, D. C, See- op eji 
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principally of oral traditions somi of which have come down from very ancient 
times. Vslmfkrs work, according to Dr, 'Smtethdm, represents a later and 
more refined civilisation. The Javanese and Malay versions, having preserved 
some oF the more primitive traditions, should be more interesting from the 
anthropological point of view than the literary and polished Rlmayaga of the 
orthodox School 

The fUma tradition is still a living force in the java of to-day. The 
Javanese have so completely assimilated the famous legends that even their 
foreign origin has been forgotten. For the great mass of the population, Rama 
and the Fandavas are truly national heroes, born and bred in the Isle of Java 1 
The extreme favour w hich those Indian stories have found and retained until 
now among all classes of society, is not so much due la their having being mug 
in famous old Javanese poems, as to that mq$t popular of visual entertainments— 
the Wagang m shadow-show. Indians familiar with their Mahsbharata and 
R^mayana would be surprised to see Atiuna. Krishna and Rama appear here jn 
the quaint garb of Wayang puppets, which in their strangely fantastical, yet 
unmistakably artistic character, are the true children of Indonesian art. 
Stranger still are the downs who invariably accompany the hero, be it Arjuna 
or Kama* and who contribute not a little to the delight of the audience by 
their gcxxl-humoured, though not always delicate, jokes These downs or 
'pixnnlunvxns* —Semar, the father, and his two sons- Petruk and Nalagareng^are 
undoubtedly as Indonesian in origin as they are in nameT* 

The principal river of Central Java is still known as the Serayu (i e. Sarayu 
on the bank of which was situated the capital of Rama) 

Next to the Rorobudur the most striking ancient monument jn java 
is the Prambanan and part of a still bigger group of dilapidated shrines known 
as Chandi (Javanese word for temple) Laura Jonggtong. The princess Laura 
Jonggrong is well-known in Javanese folk-lore. It was to win her hand, so says 
the popular sto: y. that tiic thousand temples of Chandi Sewu (in the vicinity of 
Prambanam were built in a single night by a suitor according to a wager ■ he 
was however I rustrated in his purpose by an unusually early dawn. These 
Hindu shrines are situated in the plain dominated by the volcano Merapi. 
The archaeological society of Jogjakarta (the nearest important town) commenced 
in m5 the tas.k of clearing up the tropical vegetation and ihe lava deposits 
under which the shrines had been buried for centuries. This work of 
restoration had an unexpected result. Thu Javanese, converted to Islam three 
centuries ago, thronged to visit the temple with offerings of incense and 
flowers. The French traveller Jules Ledercq, who saw' (L T iJe de Java, p. 147) 
even Hajis joining in the worship of the ancient Hindu images, remarks that 
the advent of the Muslim faith hax not yet alienated die minds of the Javanese 
from their old beliefs. 

Dr. —The Etatamw hc:w«n rbr itt ef India indjjv^ i Tine o/ Indiart 

Ail p. 4&j. 
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Thtf Lours Jonggrong group of temples is surrounded on all sides by 
Buddhist shrines. There are eight main temples in this group and tho$e 
dedicated Id £>iva t Vis^u and Bsfihm^ are in the middle. The general plan is 
grand in its simplicity- The eight large main shrines are built on a square 
terrace in the centre, round which are IhO small shrines arranged in three 
successive squares. The small shrines are now in an advanced state of decay. 
The main temples have resisted better the ravages of time. 

Inscriptions of the Buddhist Sailendra Kings cease to appear in Centra] 
java after the middle of the 9th centuiy. After 915 A. D. we do not hear any 
more of Central Javanese rulers (this region being abandoned at that rime). 
So the Prambanan group must have been constructed in the second half of the 
9th century by a prince ot the name of Pafc§a. An inscription of Promts nan 
mentions this name. 

On the inner side of the balustrade of the Siva temple are the famous 
Rim ay ana reliefs. From the outside, one cannot see anything of these splendid 
representations. The reliefs in the feva temples stop abruptly with the scene 
of bridging the sea. Probably the story was continued along the balustrade 
of the adjoining Brahma temple, some scattered remnants of which have been 
discovered- There are Krishna reliefs on the parapet of die Vigpu temple. 

The first relief of the Ramayana series begins at the starting point of 
the pradakiii)a round Siva’s shrine. Here we have Garuda with the blue 
lotus. Vignu reclining on the Sesa NSga and drifting on the sea which is full 
of crabs and fishes, and to the right a group of seated figures headed by an 
ascetic who offers something to Visnu, Dr. Vogel says about this first relief. 
"It is interesting that this opening scene of the Rlma story differs from the 
version both of Sanskrit and the Old Javanese RSmSyaija [the Kakavin), but 
agrees in a remarkable way with the corresponding passage in Kalidasa's 
Rxjglmvarrffff. In the 10th canto of Raghuvarhia, the gods led by the rishi 
Bhrigu, invoke Vignu in the midst of the waters of the ocean." 

In the following scenes arc depicted the visit of Vi&vSmitra to the 
court of Da Sara t ha, T3raka and another giantess being shot down with arrows 
by Rama, the interview- with janaka. Sira’s Suayafiwtira. the breaking of the 
how. ParasurSma wearing facing Rama and Sill, Kaikeyl talking to 

Daiaratha about the festive preparations there are green coeoanute m and 
(HTH in the back ground}, a woman dancing a war dance, with a sword 
and a shield in her hands, before two princes, and Dasaratha in □ melancholy 
attitude with Katisalyi behind him. 

Then we have a forest scene with three crowned figures in a four-wheeled 
chaiiot drawn by a pair eff horses (Rama Sira and Laksmapa leaving for the 
forest). In the next we find a group of workmen. One or them is putting a 

richlv ornamented chest on an altar. Other servants (all with wooly hair like 

negroes) are apparently busy with some preparations. A lady ts sitting with 
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ihrL't money-bags in front of her. fs this the SrSdha ceremony after Pasaruthn’s 
death ? 

Then we have Kama handing over hi* sandals to GhSrata, his combat with 
Viradha and another Rakxasa (with a house on a wooden pile in the back- 
ground), Rama, punishing the crow fur vexing Sna, the visit of Siirpanakha, 
Rama shifting the gdden deer, Sna being abducted by Havana disguised as 
Brahman, Rivana's struggle with Jatiyu [Rlvana and Slt3 are here carried on 
a platform which a winged demon bears on his head). 5lt3 giving a ring to the 
wounded j.itiyu, Jatayu handing over the ring to Laksmana, Rama shooting 
Kabnudha i.who lias got a head on His shoulder* besides a second head in his 
belly), and Kabnndha going to heaven seated on a lotus. 

The next relief represents a prince shooting an arrow at a crocodile in a 
tank and a lady on the hank in the attitude of prayer. Is this the Tabari episode 
on the bank of the Pam pa Lake f 

After that takes place the meeting with Hanuman. This was the first 
relief discovered and led to the whole series being identified with the 

Ram 5y ana. 

In the next Sugrjva is soon weeping on a tree. His tears are flowing into 
! ak^matja's quiver. In the Malay version Laksmapa brings water for Rilma 
in his quiver. The water tastes like tears and this leads to the discovery of 
Sugriva. 

Then we have the interview with Sugrlva, Rama shooting his arrow 
through seven trees to show his prowess to Sugrlva, the first fight between 
Bill and SugrtVa, with Rama standing in a hesitating attitude [a cockatoo on a 
tree in the back-ground), the second fight and death of Bali (Sugrlva with a 
wreath of leaves round his waist), (he wedding of Tara and Sugrlva, Rama, 
Sugrlva, etc. holding a consultation, the chief monkey warriors being presented 
to Rima, HanumSn jumping over to Lanka and HanumSn discovering Sits 
(a servant with wooly air in the back-ground), It should be noted that the 
servants in all the scenes in which they appear have w'ooiy hair. Negro slaves 
must already have been familiar figures in the Javanese courts. 

The concluding scenes are ; the burning of Lankl by Hanumin with hb 
Baming tail there the artist has with a fine sense of humour introduced into this 
scene of confusion, the figure of an ascetic taking away treautes from a burning 
house), Hanuman reporting his exploits to Rlma, R^ma on the sea-shore, bow 
in hand, and she sea-god rising from the witer*, the building of the bridge and 
fishes swallowing up the stones. This last episode (cf the swallowing of stones 
is to be met with in the Malay Hikayat Seri Rima. 

There are minor details where the Prambanan reliefs differ from the 
Ram3yana of MUmlki such as for example the introduction of a second 
Rakshasi in the Baraka episode and a second Rafc^m in the combat with 
VirSdha. the punishment of the crow, Sitts giving & ring to Jaiayu and JatSyu 
handing ovo the ring to Uksmana, Ravart* being carried by □ flying demon, 
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the twit hands of Ka band ha, the different versions of the first meeting with 
hugrlva. R3ma desisting from shooting his arrow into the sea, the fishes 
swallowing up the stone; used for making the bridge, etc. 1 1 is curious, as 
1 )r. Stut icrhcim points out, that as regards these variations, the reliefs, instead of 
following the contemporary Old Javanese Kakavin, seem to approach more 
closely the second (later) group of Javanese Rama stories and the Malay 
version. 

We may now leave Prambartan with the remark that nowhere else, 
whether in India, Cambodia or Siam; are the exploits of Rama carved in stone 
in such a detailed and, at the same time, truly artistic way. 

Four hundred years passed after the construction of Pramhanan, before 
there, arose in East Java the temple of Panataran with its Rama reliefs in an 
Indonesian style far removed from the orthodox Indian style of the earlier 
shrines Prambnnan). There is another point of difference as Rama and Krishna 
reliefs are both found in Panataran in the same temple, as there is only one 
shrine here. 

Several dated inscriptions have been discovered in Panataran, The last 
date, corresponding to 1347 A. D., would bring us to ;he reign of the great 
queen of MajapahU. Jaya-vignu-vardhaiil, the mother of Hyam Wurult. F’robably 
the temple, which was begun by her predecessors, was finished during her reign, 
Panataran was also known as Plla in the Majapahit period. In the NdgaT%fj. 
Kama Hyam Wuruk, the most famous of the Javanese monaichs, is mentioned as 
visiting Panataran several Limes to worship Siva. So it is a &aiva temple and it is 
also the largest ancient building in East Java. 

HanumSn’s exploits in the Lanka Klnda are represented in the Panataran 
reliefs. We may note among them,—Hanuman reaching Lanka. Havana and 
two of his queens seated in his treasury [which looks like a three-storeyed 
pagoda). Havana in the Ashed# grove, Sita with TrijatS and HanumSn coming 
down from a tree to meet Sita. Then we have spirited battle scenes between 
HanumSn and Rak^asas. trees uprooted, detachments of Bhutai marching in 
martial array to meet HsnumSn, heaps of dead and dying Raksasas, etc. We 
are then introduced to Ravaiya’s court : we see messengers kneeling before the 
King and we gel a glimpse of a Rsksasa plucking out the hairs of his beard with 
pincers. In the foll°wtng scenes we find HanumSn breaking the arm of .\k$a, 
(Havana's son), the monkey warrior taking a sea-bath after all this toil and trouble 
and then hurrying back to tiie fight in the garden of celestial trees. Indrajit 
then appears mounted on a horse (with Na g j heads) with a snake arrow in his 
bow. Hanuman is bound in the coils of the n3ga-pILsa (tmniTCT: and is led a 
captive to Havana’s presence. After that Hanuman bursts the bonds and with 
his flaming tails sets the palace on fire. We see women fleeing and Ravana 
with his queen seeking refuge in his water-palace. Hanumn then leaves Lanka 
after again visiting SUS. Tn the final scenes are represented the construction 
of the bridge, monkeys bearing elaborate standards, reconndtcring the bjttle- 
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field, the beginning of the great fight, Hanumln killing a Riksasa with a vajw 
and the death of Kumbha-karpa 

The human feces are done badly in this series but the monkeys and 
demons are quite artistic. 

The story, as depicted in the Panataran reliefs, follows very closely the Old 
Javanese version of the RlmaySna—the Kakavin. It is very strange, as Dr, 
Stutterhcim points out, that the 9 th century Pram ban an relies should be best 
explained by the much later Javanese Ramayapas of the second group (the 
Serat Kandas, etc.) and the Malay version based on them ; while the 14th century 
Panataran scenes should agree closely with the earlier Kakavin (of the first 
group) which follows Valmiki pretty accurately, is it because that in the later 
Javanese versions some of the older (and cruder) Indian traditions have been 
preserved which do not find a place in the Kakavin which follows the literary 
and polished text of Valmiki ? Some of these unorthodox traditions ate of the 
pre-Valmiki period which the great sage rejected as too crude for his own 
immortal version of the story (cp. D.C. Sen’s Romes \ana). 

Finally the technique of the Panataran reliefs is pure Javanese (or 
Indonesian) as distinguished from the purely Indian style of Prambanan Here 
too there is a revival of older indigenous traditions. The background in the 
Panataran pictures is full of magical symbols which must be survivals of very 
old Malayo-Polynesian superstitions. 

It is the art of Panataran which leads to the VFdyang (the popular puppet 
shows of modern Java) and which still survives in the style of art which wc find 
to-day in the Hindu island of Bali. 
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In concluding one of his very thought-provoking essays entitled 
L hde d le Monde, Professor Syivain Levi says ; "In the great 
movement of exchange, which constitutes, from time immemorial, 
the organic life of the whole of mankind, India has largely given 
as she has largely received. We may. being carried away by out 
prejudice, exalt or deprecate her role i but her role she has played, 
like the rest of the world, with the rest of the world, If nature 
and laws have tried their best to isolate her, thereby her part has 
only become a specially important one ; each group, race or 
nation in its acts, as in its thoughts, in its conscience as in its 
instincts, is related to the whole of humanity." 

But we Indians, ignore too much that India has played her 
role like the rest of the world and with the rest of the world, The 
isolation in which India is living to-day. shut up from the rest 
of Asia and her general movements, is a forced isolation of her 
evil days. She has got to break once more the colossal barriers 
around her and to come in dose touch with the outside world on 
a basis of equality. It is necessary to resuscitate that glorious 
period of her history, when the missionaries of her civilisation 
went, from one end of Asia to the other, to lay the foundation of 
a cultural unity amongst diverse peoples, very different from 
each other ethnically and linguistically. If religious faith fails to 
appeal to them any more, reason will more advantageously take 

its place. 

“Greater India" was an achievement of the glorious days of 
India’s history and forms one of its most beautiful chapters. 
Unlike the rest of the world. India extended her spiritual 
dominion and founded her cultural colonies through peaceful 
methods. She had given largely to others without imposing her¬ 
self on them ; she had also received largely from others without 
having recourse to violence. 

If it be necessary at all to go back to the past for inspiration 
or for determining the course which one must choose, with due 
regard to all that is best in one's civilisation, if we agree that the 
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past is of no small importance in the formation of a under outlook 
of the youths of the country, and if, after all, a true inter¬ 
pretation of the past history of a nation is necessary for vindicat¬ 
ing its amour-propre, the Greater India Society will have a 
justification tor its coining into existence. 

I take this opportunity of thanking my friend and colleague 
Dr. Kaiidas Nag, at whose invitation, I delivered the following 
popular lectures on “India and China". The subject is a vast 
one and requires the life-long study of devotion. The work, 
which 1 have begun by starting a series of publication entitled 
Sino-Jndica, under the auspices of the University of Calcutta, can 
be realised only by the earnest collaboration of many. Even then 
we can propose to do only a part of the vast work before us. 

If the following lectures, which only give a general survey 
of a part of the subject, interest our readers, 1 will avail of the 
earliest opportunity to undertake a more comprehensive work 
in English. 

For bibliography we refer to the following worksP. C- 
Bagehi — Le Canon Bouddhiyue- on Chine, (Sino-Indica ): and 
Deux Lcliques Samkril-Chinoia (Sino-Indica). 

Sylvain Ltfvi — L’llineraire d" Oil- IT (mg ; Let Mission* de 
Wang Iliuan-li'c ; Tokharicn Bla tongue dc Kouieha, 

Paul Pelliot—Dew* Itinerairex de Chine en Inde \ Le Fun-nan. 
E. Chavannes —Lea Voyageur * Chinou ; Voyage de Sony- 
gun: Lea Jteliyieux Eminent* (Yi-csing): La cinq cent# Canted el 
Apologue#. 

E. Huber — Le Voyage de Ki-yc, (Supplementary note by 
E, Chavannes)* Une ainhxs&ade Chiaoue en Binnanic cn 1406, 

I should note thac in transcribing Chinese names. I have 
followed the system adopted by the French School of Hanoi— 
“Ecole Franchise d' Extreme-Orient” — with two alterations, 
necessary in an English composition ; thus for rh 1 have written 
ek and for ich, simply cL 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE HISTORICAL RELATION CHINA AND INDIA 

The history of India is inseparable from the history of the whole of Asia 
From the most ancient times, the mis rat ion of races and the cultural movements 

of one country have affected the other, India has never been an exception to 
the law and her apparently insurmountable natural barriers have never succeeded 
in shutting her up from the rest of Asia. The problem of India therefore is an 
Asiatic one and she has got to look up to her neighbours with greater interest 
than ever. China with her vast population of over 43N millions, with the great 
resources at her command and with the increasing promises she is making 
everyday, draws our attention more than any other country. 

It is not a mere accident that China is still known to the outside world by 
a name by which India was the first to know her (Chinn = skr. Cmo) and that 
the Chinese nobility is called by a name derived from Sanskrit Mandarin = 
Mantrin). Though these two great countries of Asia have lost, since last few 
hundred years, all consciousness of their former relations, the archives of the 
historian still cherish the reminiscences of a glorious collaboration in the past; 
still in the solitary corners of the far eastern countries the monasteries zealously 
guard the sacred memories of India; still the pious monks bow towards the 
Western land of Tien ch ow (India), the land of Sskyamuni, the paradise of 
Fa-hien and Hiuan-wang 

Science, of late, has come to the help of a rising national consciousness 
and the patient labour of scholars is being utilised to lay the foundation of 
international amity. It is high time fot us Indians, not to remain contented 
with our lot but to try to understand what our forefathers achieved towards the 
diffusion of Indian culture abroad. This study will no doubt contribute a good 
deal to the establishment of a better understanding between ourselves and our 
neighbours, the Chinese. We will therefore try to trace the history of this 
ancient cultural movement in its briefest outline. 

In the middle of the 3rd century before Christ, China was still divided 
amongst nine feudal chiefs. A Central Government, Lhat of the Cheou existed 
but it was more or less ephemeral. Chong Siang, the chief of the principality 
of Tain destroyed successively a number of other feudal states and grew up 
sufficiently powerful to attack and defeat the central authority. During three 
years of his reign he constantly fought against the princes which disputed his 
supreme authority. This fight was successfully continued by his son Cheng, a 
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man of unccmtestable genius. He pursued energetically the destruction of 
feudalism and became the true founder of the Chinese empire and its national 
unity. He assumed the title of Sh* Houang-ti i. e, the first sovereign emperor* 
But the work of unification and organisation which he had commenced was not 
completed during his liFe-lhne. It was continued by the Han dynasty which 
succeeded ihe TV in. They' founded the Chinese nation on a definite basis by 
giving to the intelligentsia the “droit de rice” in the government. "She Houang- ti 
demolished the feudal citadels and suppressed the nobility, but the Hans 
founded m the devastated $oil a new civilisation where the power did not 
belong to the noblest but to the wisest 


FOREIGN POLICY OF CHINA 

Of the Han dynasty, the epoch of the Emperor Wnu (HO-SO B + C.) was 
lhe most remarkable on account of its external policy w hich opened up routes 
to the foreign countries and hid the foundation of International relations. And 
it was sn this period that China came into touch with India. In the year 13ft 
Bp C in order to fortify better his position against the Hiong-noti (the Huns), 
the hereditary enemies of China, Han Wou-ti entrusted a certain Chang Kien 
with a mission to seatch for ait ally amongst the Great Yue-the iTa Yue die) 
people, who occupied at that time the north-western valley of the Gxus + Chang 
Kien returned to China in 126 B. C after an absence of 12 years. Although 
his mission was not successful, his expedition had a considerable effect in 
opening up to China an entirely new world. The report which he submitted 
to Han Wou-ti, contained precise information about different occidental states : 
Ta yuan iFerganah], Ngan^si (Parthia), Ta*hia (Bactria) etc. He made 
another important discovery ; while he was in the country of Tahiti (Bactria) P 
he found to his great surprise the bamboos, and cotton stuff of the southern 
provinces of China, Yun-nan and S^ehouam He came to know' from the 
natives of the country that there was 3 rich and powerful kingdom called 
Sheri-ton (Sindhu., India) and the caravans which brought the product of south 
China passed across that country up to AFganistan lKao*fou)> 

Henceforth Han Wou-ti turned hh attention to two directions. He 
wanted on the one hand to take away from the Hicmg-tioti the small states which 
they occupied to the west of the province of Kan-sou and in the eastern part of 
Turkestan and on ihe other hand p to open in the south the route of India, In 
115 B. C. Han Wou^li succeeded in annexing the Western territories now' 
known as Leang cheou Kan cheou, Seu cheou and Toucn hoang, and driving the 
Huns towards the north. 

Henceforth embassies were frequently sent by the Chinese Court to the 
foreign countries. Intimate relation was established with ihe country of Ta Yuan 
(Ferganah). which possessed the most beautiful horses. Friendly relation 
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continued till in? fl, C. when u rupture took place and a Chinese army was 
sent to besiege the capital of Ferganah Ouratape) which was soon reduced. 
The people of Ferganah submitted and promised to send tribute to the Chinese 
Court. 

In order to command well the routes of Eastern Turkestan which had 
established commerce with the West, the Chinese resolved to annex the 
Western territory to China, in the first century A. D. In 73 A- D., the general 
Fan Chao was entrusted with the mission ; after 16 years of continual war he 
succeeded in submitting most of the states of the Tarim region, either by 
diplomacy or by force. He fitted the scat of his administration, at Kucha in 
91 A. D. Military posts were founded along the great routes and henceforth safe 
and regular communication with India and the Western countries was 
established. 


UNOFFICIAL RELATION 

But even before the beginning of this official communication, we 
have historical data to prove that unofficial relation existed between India 
and China. We will leave aside the pious legends about the arrival of 
Irt Indian missionaries of Asoka to the Chinese capital in 2 IS B. C.—a legend 
certainly forged at a later date. We will leave aside also the much disputed 
question of Indian influence on the philosophy of Laotseu, the founder of 
Taoism. 

It is at present an established fact that the name China (Qna) given to the 
country has been current amongst foreigners through its Indian form. The 
form Stnac (Thinae) which Ptolemy mentions is no doubt based on the Sanskrit 
form Qua, which was derived from the name of the Ts’in dynasty which rose 
to the prominence under Sh!? Houang-ti From the middle of the XVILth 
century Father Martini proposed to derive the name of China from the name of 
the Ts'in dynasty (249—207 B. C). The opinion was accepted for a long time 
till Von Richtofen and Terrien de Lacuperic started new theories based on 
imperfect knowledge of Chinese philology. All these theories were at East 
definitely discussed by Professor Paul Pel hot who established that the explana* 
tionof Father Martini satisfies all exigencies of philology. The report of Chang 
Kien proves without doubt that commercial relation was already existing between 
India and China in the 2nd century before Christ, by some land route which 
connected South-Western C hina and India. So there is nothing impossible if 
a century earlier the name of the conquering dynasty of Ts'in had penetrated 
the South-Western provinces of China (Sse ehttan, and Yun-nan) and reached 

the ears of the Indians through these countries, It was certainly at rhe time 

that the name Chino appeared in India. During the advance of the Indo- 
Scythians towards Baelria in the 2nd and 1st Centuries B. C., that die Indians 
heard about the Chinese north-west, Later on in the first century A, D., when 
25 
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regular commercial relation had been established between India on one side and 
Imlo-China and Insulindia on the other. Indian sailors followed the coast lire 
and reached Tonkin, where they met the Chinese, Already used to call the 
Chinese Crno the Indian navigators continued to call them by the same name. 
The Chinese also had no difficulty to recognise themselves under that historical 
name. 

The Roman Orient was called Ta Ts'in on account of the fact that 
men of those countries were simitar to the people of China. In the Chinese 
version of the Laliriivistsra prepared during the later Han period (25-220 A, D.). 
the language of China is translated, as the language of Ts’in, Even in 
later translations of Buddhist texts, China is mentioned as the land 
of the Ts*in, the Chinese efutraeter is the same as the name of the Ts’in 
dynasty. 

It will be therefore idle to dispute all these evidences and try to take back 
the name Ctnd to an eariier date than the 3rd century B. C. For us it is 
sufficient to point out that the mention of Cina in Indian literature already 
presuppose an intercourse between India and China long before the inti eduction 
of Buddhism into China. 

Besides, it has been shown now that Indian stories migrated to China at 
an early date ; we find traces of them in the writings of some Chinese authors 
of the second century B. C. The prince Lieau-ngan, otherwise known as Houai 
nan-tseu (died in 122 B. C.) is an well known author of the 2nd century B, C. 
His writing contains reminiscences of an Indian story, Houai non-tsvu speaks 
of the great Yu who, "while going to the country of the naked people, left his 
clothes before entering and put them on when coming out, thus showing that 
wisdom can adapt itself to circumstances.’ The story is the reminiscence of the 
avadona of a Bodhlsattva who did the same thing when he went to the country 
of the naked people for doing commerce. "From this indication" concludes 
Professor Chavannes, “it can be ascertained that, long before the introduction 
of Buddhism in China, the Indian stories must have penetrated the country and 
the Far East, It is still to be known however, if these stories really came from 
India or were derived from some common source". 


INTRODUCTION OP BUDDHISM 

The introduction of Buddhism in China took place before the beginning 
of the Chris nan era. There is however a class of traditions which would have 
us believe that the missionaries of Asoka went to China in 21S B, C. to preach 
Buddhism. They were imprisoned at the order of the Emperor, but were 
soon released when they worked some miracles. In the end of the second 
century B. C. (121 B. C.) the Chinese general Ho Kiu-ping, after his war with 
the Huns, returned to the capital with a golden matt. This was, the tradition 
says, an image of the Buddha, There is, however, another set of traditions which 
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would place the first arrival of Buddhism in the year 68 A* D.* when, Ming-it 
of the Han dynasty dreamt of the golden man. and came to know from his 
courtiers that it was Buddha. He sent two ambassadors in search of the 
followers of Buddha. The two ambassadors, say's the tradition* soon returned 
to the capital with two Indian monks, Kflsyapa Maianga and Dharmaratna, who 
translated the first Indian Buddhist texts into Chinese. 

None of these traditions, however, is trustworthy. The political condition 
of Central Asia in the time of Ts’in Sh,- Houang-li, when the 18 missionaries 
are supposed to have come to the Chinese Court, do not permit us to dream of 
any relation of China with the west. The dream of Ming-ti is also lal&e. It 
was towards the close of the 1st century B. C, (2 B. C.) that the first Buddhist 
text was brought by a Chinese ambassador (Tsiang King) from the lndo* 
Scythian court. Besides, in the middle of the first century A. D, wc hear of 

the existences of monks and laymen in the court of a prince of the imperial 

family ruling in the valley of the Yang-tse-Hang. The story of the dream t f 
Ming-ti, only shows that the courtiers of Ming-ti were already familiar with 
Buddhism, But there is no reason to disbelieve the arrival of the two 
monks fClsyapa MStanga and Dharmaratna as some of their translations, 
are still preserved in the Chinese Tripit aka and bears a very ancient stamp 
The first Buddhist monastery which was built for them in lire capital 
of China (Si-ngan fu). viz, Poma-sse, Jl the white horse monastery , 
played a great role for long centuries in the history ot the Buddhist church 
in China. 


II 

ANC1P.NT routes of communication 

To understand exactly the role of India in the history of her relation with 
China it is necessary to say a few words on the means of communication 
between these two vast countries of Asia. Though India, at present, touches 
the south- western limits of China it did not do so in ancient times. T >. 
tcanS'G angelic regions of India, Assam and Upper Burma, were not so much 
Indtanised as they may appear to-day. The Chinese control on the different 
barbarian tribes on the south-western borderland of the Empire was not an 
established fact for a long time. Besides, the earlier centres of cultural and 
political activities were confined to the north of the Yang-tse-kiatig, the cradle- 
land of the Chinese civilisation. 

How could these two countries, wide apart from one another, come to 
meet each other on a common platform and work together for a common cause . 
The problem is not a simple one. If India became known to the Chinese 
people and if Indian Buddhism influenced and gave a new turn to the Chinese 
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life, the whole credit docs not thereby go to India Many other countries of 
Asia worked For ihe cause of India and India owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to them. The question of these countries, many of which do not exist 
any longer, is involved with that of the routes of communication between 
India and Chins. We will therefore begin with a description of these 
routes. 


(I) The Routes of Eastern Turkestan 

The Tarim basin is surrounded, on the north and the south, by lofty 
mountains (Altai and Kotlen-looen). In the middle, the Tarim river traverses 
the plain. Rising on the east near the Chinese posts of Yu-men and Yang-koan. 
the Tarim river extends towards the west up to Pamir-Botor. It receives the 
waters of two principal rivers, that of the Yarkand and of the K hot an. This 
region was divided into 36 small kingdoms in the time of the Hari dynasty and 
was situated along the two great routes of communication between China and 
the West. The two principal routes parted from. Touen-hoang, in the 
province of Kan-sou ; the one passed by the gate of Yu-men-koan towards 
North-West, and the other by that of Yang-koan directly westward. 

Toucn-hoang, we know, played a great part in the history of China's 
relation with the West. Like Puiu^apura. situated on the highways leading 
to the undefined west, Touen-Roans* came ro be a meeting centre of foreigners^ 
from the beginning of the Christian era. Already in the middle of the second 
century, the Buddhist pilgrims found a place of shelter there on their way 
towards the capital of China. In the third century A D. we hear of Indian 
families settled down in the Touen-hoang. It had already become a great centre 
of Buddhist missionaries at that time. During the centuries following, the 
dynasty of Wei, the great patron of Buddhism and Buddhist art. determined to 
bring about a transformation of the place,-so important for the diffusion of 
Buddhistic culture. It was at this time that the construction of Buddhist temples 
began and grottos were cooped out in the surrounding hills. The number of 
grottos were multiplied and a thousand of them in number contained many works 
of art and statues of Buddha, It is these grottos of Ts urn fo t ong. long fallen 
in oblivion, that cherished silently for about a thousand years a wonderful 
library of the middle ages. The vast number of manuscripts it contained, 
discovered mostly by the French archaeological mission of Belliot and preserved 
partly in Peking partly in Paris, show amply what a great centre of learning 
Touen-hoang was in the glorious time of the T ang dynasty. The diversity of 
the languages, in which these Manuscripts exist, Kuchcan, Khotanese, Syriac. 
Tibetan, Sanskrit, etc. show that Touen-hoang was really a great meeting place 
of China and the West. 

The Southern route storting from Touen-hoang passed by the gate of 
Yang-koan and proceeding westward reached the country of Shan-shan (to the 
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south of Lob-ftOr). From Sha n '3han it went along the course of liic river Tarim 
up to Sou-kiue (Yarkand) and crossing the Pamir (Kizil rabat) reached the 
country of the Vue-chi (Balkh) and Parthb fNgan-st}* The route of the north, 
passed by Kiue-she (Tour-fen), the ancient capital of the kingdom of Leoudan ; 
it followed the Tarim right up TO the west io Should (Kashgar) and continued 
across- the Pamir (Kistil fahatj up to the country of Taiwan (5©gdia) h K'ang kill 
{Samarkand and other countries in the valley of Oxus. 

But the route to India followed a little dtHerent course. Fa-hieft, (he 
first Chinese pilgrim to Indies, notices in detail the way he followed from China 
to India Starting from Si-ngan-fou in 599 A. D. with other monks, he passed 
by the principal localities of the province of Kan-sou viz, Lou cheou, Lering 
chtfon. K&n chcou r Sort chcotj and Totten twang and arrived at Shan-sh&n tn 
the south of Lo!>nor. They viitted the countries of Yen-Ki (Karashar), Yn-iien 
(Khotan), Ts&i hd (Karghaiifc), Kittan yn-mo (Tash-kourehan) and Kic ck'a 
(Kasghar). They passed by Tc-ii (Darcl, in Dardistan) ; and then crossing the 
mountains, they reached thu valley of Gilgit which leads to the region of the 
Indus, 

A century later Song Yun visited India. He has left us a fairly detailed 
account to the route he followed on his way to India. It h also the southern 
route which he followed But from Tashdtourghan (T$fu*mo) he went to Po4t# 
(Wakhaii) and passed by PrwrJie (the mountainous region to the north of GhjtraT) 
to She-mi (Ghftial). liuL instead of following the route of Gilgit to Kashmir he 
directed his course southward to Udylna, in the valley of the Swat and then to 
GandhCur-i {Peshawar). 

Hiuan-tsang in §29 followed the northern route. From Kan-sou he went 
to Kau-chang (Yarkhoto, near Tmjrfan), then he visited the countries of A-ia-ni 
(Korashar), Kuie chc (Kucha), Pfriou*kUi (Yaka-aryk) p to the south of the 'Fieri 
shan ; he crossed the T ien Shan by the Beda! pass, passed by the north bank ol 
hsyk-kul where he met the Tofcmak Turks. Shortly before the arrival of Himisi 
*tsang f the country had been visited by an Indian monk of Mak&da, Prabhakara- 
mitrm who went to China later on to receive the highest honour from the 
Emperor of China. Hiuan-tsang then passed by Sogdfe, crossed "the Iron 
Gates" to the south of fCeseh (Sahahr i-sabzi and reached the country of 
Tokharesian , The capital of the country was at that time Memo (Kundfuz) to 
the south of the Oxus. Hiuan-tsang descended by the pass of Bamiara to the 
valley of Kapi&i. Twenty years liter, on his hack to China he followed the 
southern route; From KapisS he crossed the Hindu Kush by the valley of 
Panjshir, and reached Kunduz. He then passed by Badakshan (Pa?ta ch'ouana* 
na) t Ying-po-kim (Yarngan the valley of the Koksha), and Howen-rivlo (Kandut). 
Then crossing the Pamir, he visited die countries of Tish-kOUrghan (fCk-pan^ o) 
ICiri'shc (Kasghar)* C/ie-Jtist hia {Karghnlikh KiirtiMun-nu (Khctan). From 
Khotan. he followed the usual route by the south of Lob-nor to Si ngan fou* 
the T'ang capital. 
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The last Chintz pilgrim who has left a somewhat detailed notice of I lie 
route he followed tor going to India by Eastern Turkestan, h WViu4f - -ng. He 
left China in 751 A. D. at the head of an official embassy sent to the kingdom 
of Kapisi in order lu bring ft Chinese ambassador Wou-k'ong passed by 
Kucha, which wag at that time the tea p . of the protectorate of Ngan-sk Sou-lei 
(Kashgar), the five ChVni (Shighnan) of the Po-mi i Pamir) and the Hmi-mi 
(Wakhan) and reached the Indus region by the valley of Yafiin and digit, 
known as Po-lu-lo (Bolor), the most frequented route ior entering India, 
WofekYmg visited Udyina 1 Valley of the Surat ? and Kapiii. He followed a 
tittle different route on his way back to China. He passed by Kou-iou (Khotiul), 
Kiu-Trti-che (Kumedh. now Karaiegin), Ch'e-rti iShighnanJ, and reached Sou-loi 
(Kashgar)* and then Yu then (K hotel). He passed by WeTjong (Yaka-aryak) 
Kine tseu (Kucha), Yen-k H i (Karashar) and Pei Ping (Tsi-mou-sa, near Ku-ch eng) 
and returned to Ch’smg-ngan in 790 A. D, 

ll b unnecessary to mention other unimportant details on these routes, 
which were frequenLed for a few centuries more. The imineraries which we 
have just mentioned are sufficient to gi v « L tough idea of the routes of Eastern 
Turkestan followed by the Chinese travellers, who came to India and the Indian 
monks who visited China, On account of the growing difficulties in the 
political situation of Central Asia, she land-routes were gradually given up and 
with the progress in the technic of navigation, the sea-route began to be more 
and more frequented till they were left to be the only way of communication 
with China. 


(2) The Route of Ajifljfl 

Another route of communication existed, from very early times, by Assam* 
and Upper Burma. The difficulty of the route did not encourage very much 
this connection and it was nhus frequented only by the barbarians of the south¬ 
western provinces of China* viz, Sse-chouan and Yun-nan and by the hill tribes 
of Assam and Upper Burma, In the middle of ihe 7th cen, <042 A,D.) when 
Hiuan-t^ng was invited hy Bhaskaia-varimn, the king of Kamarilpa, he started 
from Magadha, passed by Champa (Bha-^alpur). Kajangala (Kankjd—Rajmahal) 
and Pundta^idhana (Rangpur) and going eastward reached Kamartlpa, Tins 
was the most usual route from the capital of Magadha to KlmarGpa at that time. 
But though Hiuan-tsaog did not visit any country on the other side of the 
kingdom of KlmarBpa, he heard from the natives of die place about the existence 
of a route leading to south-west China, **To the east of KSmarOpa/’ he says, 
"the country Is a scries of hills and hillocks without any principal city, and one 
can reach the south-west barbarians (of China) ■ hence the inhabitants were 
akin to the Man and the Lao ", The pilgrim learnt from the people of 
K3mamptt that the sotithwest border* of Sse-chouan were distant by about two 
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months journey ; "hut the mountains were hard to pass, thire were pestilential 

vapours and poisonous snakes and herbs." When Bhagkara-varman came to 

know from the pilgrim that the latter's country wus Maha-Oilna, he enquired 
about a song which came from China but vu very popular in Assam at that 
time. "At present in various states of India a song has been heard ^ from some 
time called the music of the conquests of Ts'iit uung of Mah3 Clna." He then 
related how he had heard of the Devaputm. prince of Ts'in of MahS-Dna who 
had brought that country out of anarchy and ruin into prosperity : and made it 
supreme over distant regions to which his good influences extended. All b» 

subjects the king continued, having their moral and tnalenal wants cared for 

bv this ruler, sing the song ofTVm vmgt conquest ; and this fine song has long 
been known there (i c. KlmarQpa). The song referred to was the song of the 
victory of the second son of the Tang Emperor Kao-taou. Pr.ncc of Ts trt. over 
the rebel general UuWott^u in 619 A. D. This points outthe mt.mate 
intercom* 0»t existed between China and the eastern counlr.es of Ind.a : and 
is even mote surprising when we take into considerate the tact that .. Chm^ 
musical piece, composed after 6WAJ) . had penetrated the region of OmarDps 
»n 638 A. D. when Hiuan-tsmg visited the country. 

But the existence of this route is attested even at an early date. The 
Chinese of Sse-chouan knew since long that India was accessible from the 
a™*, west of Yun-nan Tire evidence of Chang k ,en that he found in 
fiiar kets of RaCtria merchandises of Ssc-chousm and Yun-nsn .brought 
hv caravans that passed along the country of Shen-tou (India), points 

out without doubt to the ^tence £ ut£ ° jri ™ S l ° 

pis in 97 A.D. Yong Yeou ri'ao. king of the Shan state (situated m 
t valley of the Salonen, accepted the suzerainty of the Chinese 
Emperor received a sort of imperial investiture and sent in 120 A.D., as present 
TL Chinese court, musicians and jugglers, all natives of Ja-ts m A ttadilmn 
current in the province of Yun-nan would have us beheve that the Urst Indian 
mLonaries. KSiyapa-mUtanga and Dharmaratna went to the captal of Chma 
bv this route The history of the Wei dynasty {Wei i(o) speaks ot a route fiom 
To is'in (Roman orient) to China by way of Y<mg tch'ang and Yunnan Yi-ttrn* 

in his biography of eminent monks who MSited Ind.a m the middle of the r 

century records a tradition which would have us believe that So Gupta, the king 

oflhe Gupta dynasty, built a "temple of China." near the Mahabodh. in the 

, A the Ird Centurv A D. for twenty Chinese monks who came lo India bv 

Yunnan and Burma, during his reign. But when the route of Central Asia 

and the sea route were well established, commerce received a new impetus 
the comparatively difficult way of Upper Burma was given up. It was only m 

the 7th century, under the great Tang dynasty, that there were proposal of 

. a lh . cast ern route. In 027-1 >49 Lien To-ymg. the governor of the 
uppetMafley *»f Kicn-chang, proposed that the barbarians should be put down 

»«1*. rnii) and India ahnuld be npanad. The 
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constant fight with the Tibetum* the danger of the Southern route of Central 
Asia* compelled the governor of Cheng-fou to make the same proposal in 6G8, 
But nothing important was done towards it. It was at this time that the kingdom 
of Nan-chao, came to be founded and it kept the route in hg control for a 
long dme. 

An itenerary preserved m Kia-tan of the end of the 8th century A* D, 
de^aibes in detail the route in question. Starting from Tonkin, the southern 
Centre nf all commercial activities of China, the route passed byYunan-sen. 
Yunan-fhu and Ta-li-mu. Going westward it readied the town of Chou-ko- 
Icang tto die east of Momein, between the Shweli and the Saloucn)* The route 
bifurcated there, the principal one descending by the valley of the Shwell to 
join the Iraw-addy on [he south west, and the other continuing directly to Lhe 
west- Starting from Chou-ka-k-ang r the principal route crossed the frontier of 
P'iao (Burma), near Lo, the frontier town of Nan-chao i and passing through the 
country of mountain tribes* it reached Sl-|| midway between Ta-gaung and 
Mandalay. Si-ti (or Si-lhyi), though it cannot be exactly identified now, was an 
important town at that time as in SiMlaxHo (bunanda) the brother of the 
Burmese king, sent to the Chinese Court with musicians,, was the Prince of 
Si-ti-yj. The route then passed by Tau-min (Pagan ?) and reached the Capital 
of Burma. Srfkshetra (Pronieh Starting from Prome and crossing on the west 
a range of black mountains (the modern Arakan range) the route crossed 
Ksmarupa (Assam)* Here it rejoined the second route. 

Starting From Ghon-kodeang* the second route went right west wards to 
Teng eft'ong (Momein); then erasing at Mi the mountains, it reached Li-jfiauch 
on the Irawaddy (Bhamo or near about to the north). Then crossing the river 
Long+triuan yMo-hnyln or Mogaung] it passed the town of Kgan-ss near which 
lived the small Brahmins of Ta-ts'in ; and going westwards crossing the river 
M in-no (Chindwin) reached the country of the great Brahmin of Ta-is*in Then 
crossing the mountains it reached OmarGpa. Going northwest from KamarEpa 
and crossing the river Kara toys it reached the country of (Pen-Tia*fa*t'an*n 0 ) 
Pu^dravardhana (modem Rangpur), Proceeding south-west* it reached Kajangala 
(Kie-chou-wou-lo ?) on the right bank of the river Ganges and further to the 
west it reached Magadhi This i& exactly the route which Hiuan-tsang followed 
when going from Magadha to KSmarEpa 

Tliis is the route which the Chinese knew even in the XII century, although 
the kingdom of Tad i had cut off all communications of China across Yon-nan. 
Even in the time of the Mongols. Rashid-edd-m studied the two routes from 
India lo China one by the straits* Canton* Zaitoun, Hang eheou, and the other 
by Burma and the country o' Zardandan and Karajang. 

In 1406 we hear of a Chinese political mission seat to Burma by thb route. 
When in 1406 the King Annuruddha (Na-lo-t'a) conquered the small state of 
Mong yang (modern Mo-hnyin to the north west of Bhamo and ip the south of 
the lake Indo-gyi) dependant « n China, the Emperor of the Ming dynasty 
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despatched a mission guided by Chang-hong to the Burmese ting asking him to 
e\-acuatc Mong yang. The route followed by the mission is the same as that 
described by the itinerary of Kia tan. 

Last of all, when in 1652 Mir Jumla conquered Assam he boasted of 
opening that way, the route to China. 

Almost all the accounts mention particularly the dangers and difficulties 
of this route. Thus the report of the political mission of 1406 says. 'The 
climate of this country {the region of Upper Burma) is extremely bad. When 
a mission anives there, even in the first night, half of the people falls ill : on, 
the morrow almost every body is ill and From the third day onwards the cases of 
death increase without interruption-" Inspite of all these difficulties the way 
was frequented now and then, as it was the onlv short route connecting south¬ 
western China with Upper Burma and Assam. Indian influences were exerted 
in early times, in Upper Burma, Yun-nan and Sse-chauan ; and some factors in 
the early Indian colonization of lndo-China, can only be explained by this 
eastern way of communication, the sole connecting land-link between eastern 
India and this unexplored region. 

[3) The Route of Tibet, 

Lastly, a third route of communication between China and India was 
opened in the beginning of the 7th century A, D,. when the Tibetan Empire 
was founded ; and its Charlemagne, the famous Srong-lsan Sgam-pO contracted 
marriage allianee with China and Nepal. Though the occasional hostile attitude 
of Tibet towards China did not permit the Chinese travellers to follow this route 
for a long time, yet during the ?th century, when Tibet remained a faithful ally 
of China. Chinese ambassadors and pilgrims found this road an easy one. The 
first Buddhist pilgrim who seems to haw gone to China by this way is a famous 
monk of Nalanda—Prabhakaramitra. The date of his departure from India is 
not known but his presence in Tibet and in the country of the Western Turks 
was attested in the year 625 A D. He was taken to China in 627 A. D. by a 
Chinese embassy, was greatly honoured there and asked to organise the work of 
the translation of sacred texts. At about the same time, in 627 A. P„ Hiuan- 
chao a pious Swtmana followed this route to India. Leaving the frontiers of 
China he crossed the desert, passed by the Iron Gates {Derbend. modem BuzgoJa- 
khana), traversed the country of Tou-Wo (Tokharestan), passed by the country 
of the barbarians (Haiti and at last reached Toii-/an (Tibet). Here he met the 
Chinese Princess Wen<h'eng the queen of Srong-tsan Sgam po and, according, 
to her orders, Hiuan-chao was safely conducted to India and reached Jslandhara 
fS/te-Jmw'ouoJ. A few years latter on his way back, in the company of Wang 
Hiun-ts’o he passed by Nepal (Ni-po-lo). payed another visit to the queen Wen 
ch’eng and followed the direct route to the capital of China. 

The mission of Wang Hiuan ts’o in 647-648 to the court of Emperor 
Harsha, followed the route of Tibet and Nepal. It is now a well-known fact of 
26 
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Indian history that the Chinese ambassador, at the head of Tibetan and Nepalese 
army H won a decisive victory over ibe successor of king Harshavardhan. It 
shows what an intimate relation China was entertaining, with Tibet in this 
period. In 657 A.D., he was sent again to India with an official mission and 
ibis time too be passed by Tibet and Nepal. So. in this period of friendly 
relation between Tibet and China, this route of Tibet was much more frequented 
than the northern routes, which were in the hands of alien peoples, 

Bui after the death pf Srong-isan Sgam po [650 A. D ), there was again 
a rupture and continual war was carried on between the two countries. Tibet 
(bund an ally In the Turks who occupied at that time a great part of the eastern 
Turkestan region. The most convenient route from China to India, therefore, 
was the sea ^route. 

Towards the end of the lOtb century a Chinese monk seems to have 
followed this route on his way back to China* but his itinerary is noi very clear, 
Ki ye came to India in Qf’tfa by the route of eastern Turkestan : but a few years 
later, on his way back to Chinn, he passed by Nepal and a place which he 
names Afo-judi (probably Mayors to near Tibet ?) and visited the temple of 
Sttn^ftte ( Samye in Lhassa ? ). 

Lastly with the foundation of the great Mongol empire of Kublai Khan, 
in the 13th century, regular relation was reestablished between Tibet, Burma 
and China. We will speak later on of the great role played by India in this 
period in the history of Sino-Tibetan Buddhism, just before the advent of a dark 
age which witnessed the cessation of ail relations between India and China. 


f 4J The Sea-Route. 

It ls possible that a -efi' route was already traced out* long before the 
Christian era, by the hardy Polynesian people who occupied and still occupy the 
countries of Further India and Insulindia : and it is possible also that this was 
the route which was later on followed by the Indian colonisers. But we have 
historical evidence of the existence of this route only from the 1st century A.D TJ 
when the Hindu settlers reached the countries of Indo-Ghina. Chinese records 
would have us believe that the Kingdom of Fou^nan fBhncm preserved in the 
name. Phnom Penh), on which was built up later on the Cambodian empire, 
was Hindussed by a Brahman named Houen-tien (Kaundinya) as early as the 
1st century A. D, "The original ruler of Fou<tan* r says the tradition, "was a 
woman named Yedieom There was a foreigner named Houen tien (Kaundinya) 
who practised a mystic cult. He was given in dream a bow and an arrow and 
received the order of embarking on a junk of commerce and to take to sea. He 
discovered the bow in the temple and decided to follow the merchants across 
the sea. He reached Fou-nan* and subjugated and married the ruling queen. 
The earlier kings of Fou-nari were descendants of this Hindu/* The genealogy 
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of the dynasty, as given by these Chinese records would place this first 
Kindujsatton of Fou-nan—Kamboja, in the first century A, D. 

Towards the end of the first century A.D. the Periplits of the Erjihreon 
Serf mentions the existence of a sea-route to China. “Beyond the country of 
Chryse (Indo-China) the ocean {navigation ?| extends up to the country of Thin. 
In this country, in the north, there is a great inland city called Thinae. From 
that city, by the land-route, the silk passes by Bactria towards Barygaxa (Broach) 
and by the Ganges up to Limurta, (Damirica = Tamilaka), But the land is not 
easy of access, because there are very few men who come back from there. 1 ’ 
Ptolemy, when mentioning Kattigara (indentified by some with Tonkin), the 
port of Sinai, speaks of the existence of navigation between Kattigara and the 
West. In 166 A D. the king of Ta-tTin Ngan-touan (Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius) sent an embassy to the Chinese Court. It landed in Je-nan {Tonkin) 
which was the port of China at that time. 

The foundation of the Indian colony of Champii, which occupied almost 
the whole of modern Aliriam, is placed unanimously in the 2nd century A. D. 
The Sanskrit inscription of V'ohcan (near Khan hoa), the oldest Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion discovered in Further India, cannot be dated later than the end of our 
Amaravad the 2nd century A. D. It presupposes an already well established 
settlement of Indians on the coast of Annam (now known as Viet Nam)* 

In the Wou period (222-280). the Fan cJum king of Fou-nan sent one of 
his relatives, Soli- won as ambassador to India. He left Fou-nan and embarked 
at the port of Tooti-kin-It (Takkola, Talai-takkola of the TiruWai inscription of 
llajendra Cola 1, 1030 A.D., which was situated near the Isthmus of Kra). The 
vessel followed the course of a bit* bay of the vast Ocean and reached the mouth 
of the river of India, the Ganges, after a long sailing, 1 hey went up the river 
for over 70()tJ li and reached the capital of the Murupd aa - The Murunda king 
was very pleased to receive the envoy of the king of Fou-nan, and sent in return 
one Chc-song, as ambassador to the court of Fou-nan with the horses of the 
Yuc-die country as presents. At this time the Chinese emperor sent two 
envoys, Kang-t’ai and Chou-ying to Fou-nan. They met the Indian envoy Che 
Song there and collected detailed information from them on India. 

AU these point to the existence of a sea-route in the 2nd. and 3rd. century 
A. D. which connected India with the Far East. It is not improbable that the 
port of Takkola which is mentioned by Ptolemy too, was at the first the port 
beyond which the vessels from the West did not go. 

The Indian colonisers of Fou-nan and ChampS probably proceeded to the 
inland region by the land routes from Takkola. But the vessels soon sailed 
farther and, following the coast line, reached Tonkin. 

At the time when the sea route was opened, Tonkin became the distri¬ 
buting centre. Tonkin {Kiao-ehe) was annexed to the Chinese empire in the 
second century B. C. during the rule of former Han dynasty but became a real 
Chinese province in the end of the 2nd century A. D. The embassy of Marcus 
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Aurelius disembarked at Kiac^che in 156 A, D, Shortly after! the trouble of 
the "'Yellow Bon nets M which desolated China towards end of 2nd century A. D.. 
compelled many peace-loving Chinese to uke refuge in Tonkin which was 
comparatively calm* Amongst them we find Meou-tseu. author of a famous text* 
called "The Dissipation of Doubts, 1 ' Meou-tseu belonged to the nobility and 
filled up some high rank in the state, and as such was a devout Confucianism 
But Buddhism fascinated him more and during his stay in Tonkin be wrote his 
treatise in defence of Buddhism, In the beginning of the 3rd century A, D, 
the parents of a famous monk Seng-houei came to Tonkin, They were of 
Sogdian family, long settled in India. The father qf&ngdiOuri Came to Tonkin 
for his commerce and was established there with his family. SonB-hoUei was 
bom there. The official mission of K p and*tai and Chou-ying to Fou-nan started 
from Tonkin. When in 226 a merchant coming from the confines of the 
Mediterranean Orient* T&m-taueru arrived in Tonkin, the governor of Tonkin 
sent him to Nanking, The Chinese governor Lu-tai sent some officials to 
propagate Chinese civilisation to the south, to Lin-yi (Champa) and Fou-nan 
(KSmboja) ■ the mission started from Tonkin, 

Thus from ihe time of the latter Han dynasty, all the kingdoms of the 
StHsrh-Sca followed the way of Tonkin and did not go up to Canton. 

However the navigators began to take little by little to the more direct route 
for China and Canton prevailed on Tonkin It is at Canton that Yt-tsmg disem¬ 
barked in the 7th century. But the displacement was not without a fight. 
Canton really was a Chinese province whereas Tonkin was a sort of protectorate ; 
and the people of Canton pretended to monopolise to their profit the benefits 
of the foreign trade. In 792 the governor of Ling-ngan (he. of the iwo FCoimng* 
Kouang-tong and Kouang-si) sent a report to the Emperor complaining that the 
toreign vessel had begun to go to Ngamnam (Tonkin) and requested him to 
issue orders forbidding commerce in Tonkin The demand was rejected. 
But the geographical situation of Canton did what the administration failed to 
dm From the 8th century Canton became the principal port of disembareation 
of the Arab merchants of the 9th century. Independence of Armam in 968 
spoiled all possibilities of the external commerce of Tonkin. Canton went on 
prospering till the arrival of the Europeans* during the last century. 

In the beginning of the 5th Century A, P + 413-414) when Fa-hien was 
returning to China, the sea route was an well-established one. At the time the 
port of Ttarralipti. which was already a port of considerable importance in the 
lime of Ptolemy (Tamaliiis), appears as a great emporium of import and export 
trade- Starting from Fltaliputra Fa-hien followed the course of the Ganges and 
descending eastwards he found on the southern bank, the great Kingdom of 
Cham pi (Bhagalpur), Continuing his journey eastwards, he came to the country 
Tamrnlipti ( Tu-mg-Ii-ti/ the capital of which was a great sea-port. He embarked 
there in a large merchant vessel and went floating over the sea to the south¬ 
west, It was the beginning of winter and the wind, was favourable. After 
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fourteen days' sailing day and night, he readied the country of Siiphcjlu 
iShe-tseu = Ceylon). Sailing from Ceylon he reached in 90 days Javadvlpa 
l Java) where Brahmanical religion was flourishing. The ship took a course to 
the north-east from java, intending to reach Kouang-tcheou, The wind o! a 
stormy sea drifted them far away. More than seventy days passed and the 
provisions and water were nearly exhausted. They used the alt water for 
cooking and carefully conserved the fresh water. The merchants took counsel 
and found out they liad taken a wrong course. After twelve days' sailing they 
reached Shan Tong* 

Such was an itenerary of the sailors of the 5th Century A D.- fu o 
adventure and of great courage. Soon after Fa hjen. an Indian Prince ol 
Kashmir, Gupavarman, sailed from Ceylon and reached Canton (Kouang- 
tcheou) in 433 A D. via Java. The famous Paramirtha of Ujjayint went to 
Nanking in 54S A. D. by the sea route via Fou-nan where he passed sometime. 
Numerous monks came from China to India and returned home by the sea* 
route in the 7th and Sth centuries. ‘Hit intensive Buddhist activities in the 
great centres of the "South Sea islands' 1 \ (ferlvtjaya, Java. Cham pi etc ') are 
perceptible in this period.’ 

As it is not the place to speak about the routes connecting India and 
China in detail. I shall content myself with pointing out that, since the time of 
the great Tang dynasty (618-9U7 A. D-h the commercial relation of China with 
the foreign countries was greatly, intensified and the sea-route proved to be more 
convenient than the routes of Central Asia, which were not always under 
full Chinese control. The Arab sailors began to play a very important part in 
the sea-borne trade of this period. 


SEJUNDIAN tNTERMEDlARIES 
(1) The Indo»ScyiiiiMis (tlw Yue-tehe). 

The Indo- Scythians probably contributed the most to the foundation of 
Sino- Indian relation. We have already seen that the first Chinese political 
mission under Chang Kien was sent to the Scythian court, established at that 
time in the valley of the Oxus, The continual Hiuang-nu (Hun) menace to 
the Chinese Empire compelled the Emperor to search for an ally amongst the 
Western peoples, and the powerful Yur-tcfve. the old enemies of the Huns, became 
.he first objective of political negotiation. Though the political mission did not 
S once sucld. a trade relation and a cultural exchange was soon established. 
It was towards the end of the 1st century before Christ (2 B. C.) that the Chinese 
ambassador Tsmg Kiang received tbs first Buddhist text from the Yue-tcte 
prince and brought it to the Chinese court and it was probably the first direct 
knowledge of Buddhism which the Chinese ever had. 
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The Scythian conquest of north-western India, at about the same tim£, 
brought them into direct contact with India and led to the foundation of a 
great empire which soon extended from the Punjab to the valley of the Oxua ; it 
included Kasghar and Khotan and came into conflict with the Chinese supremacy 
in Central Asia in the middle of the first century after Christ, It had far- 
reaching consequences. Apart from the political and commercial consideration 
it greatly helped the infiltration of Indian religion and literature into fCTiotdn in 
the south and Kucha and other kingdoms in the north. 

The Scythians began to play a very important role in the history of Middle 
Asia, Their centre of activity was transferred to the region of Gandhara and 
the new capital was founded at Purusapura (Peshawar) which was already 
international from the times of the Greek conquest, The Scythians soon 
embraced Buddhism and brought a new contribution to the development of 
MahaySna and to Its expansion outside India Kanishka who adopted the 
Chinese imperial title of DetvJputra (Ttfli*£Ku) became the patron of a new 
form of Buddhism, the Mahay3na which was soon destined to be an imit<er.sa! 
religion and to have a prosperous career in the greater part of Asia. Kanishka 
sat at the feet of Indian teachers like Aivaghosa who promulgated this new 
faith. It is not impossible that this new faith, first propagated an the border- 
lands of India, the meeting place of different civilisation* and patronised by the 
indo-Scythian kings, was inspired to some extent by the Indo-Scythian and 
other foreign peoples living side by side with the Indians. 

It seems that during her first relation with China, India was naturally 
represented by the Indo-Scythians. The tradition would have us believe that the 
first Indian missionaries : K&yapa MStanga and Dharmaratna, who went to China 
in rtS A. D. r were found in the country of the Indo-Scythians when the Chinese 
ambassadors came to meet them. The texts which these missonaries transmitted 
to China were not translations of the original works of the Canon, but brief 
expositions of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism meant for pure propaganda 
in foreign countries. 

From this time onwards we hear of continual arrivals of Buddhist 
missonaries and it is not without importance that many of them were Indo- 
Scythian by nationality. Thus Lokaksetna (for more acutately Lofcacfiemri). a 
monk of rare learning came to Lo-yang (Ho-nsn-fu) in H7 A. D, and translated 
there some of the most Important texts of the Buddhist canon into Chinese, 
May it to be noted that most of these texts formed a part of the MahSySna 
J item lure, Lokaksema worked there till 1SH A D., a very long period of work 
indeed, and some of his translations which are still extant testify to the amount 
of work w‘hich he did for the propagation of Buddhism in China. Towards the 
end of the same century {190-220 A. D.), one of his young disciples, named Tche 
K'ien who was also an Indo-Scythian by nationality, was compelled to leave 
North-China on account of political troubles and to migrate to the south of 
Vang-tse-kiang, He worked in Nanking till the middle of the 3rd century A. D. 
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(152-25 3 A. D,) and translated over a hundred Buddhist texts, 4fJ of which are 
still extant. It is again to be noted that he emphasised on the new form of the 
religion, I mean, the Mahay ana. Though he translated texts from the Buddhist 
Agomru he did not fail to translate Mah&yana texts like Vimabimi-nirdeto. a 
scripture of capital interest to the new Church. 

Tche K‘ien was the first translator in South-China and was thus the first 
to have imparted a first-hand knowledge of Buddhism in that region. 

Without confining our attention to other Indo-Scythian monks of less 
importance who followed them, I pass over to a great name, that of 
Dharmaraksa known to the Chinese as Tchou Fa-hou. Dharmaraksa 
was born, toward the middle of the 3rd century A, D., of an Indo-Scythian 
family settled in Touen-hoang. He received his education from an Indian 
teachet, travelled with him in different parts of Central Asia, and 
undoubtedly visited some countries on the border-land of India, He then learnt 
36 different languages and came into touch with different peoples and possessed 
,, direct knowledge of Buddhism. A monk of rare genius, he was not contented 
with his lot at Touen-hoang So he left for China in 2S4 A. D. and worked 
ihere for the cause of Buddhism till 313 A, D As a man of Touch- hoang he 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the Chinese language and translated more 
than two hundred Sanskrit texts into Chinese, of which M" works still exist. 
Besides he organised a regular school oj translators where, Chinese, Indo* 
Scythian, Indians and others worked side by side for a common cause, viz-- the 
propagation of Buddhism in China. 

With the disappearance of the Jndo-Scytbian people from the face of 
history, or rather their assimilation into tho vast population that spread from 
India to the border-lands of China, the Indo-Scythian monks teased to play 
any part in the history of Buddhism. But their work was commemorated by 
China and we can still trace their stamp on the early evangelical activities of 
India. We can say without exaggeration that they were the first bearers of the 
torch of Indian Buddhism to China. 

(2) The Parthisns 

Mithradates I, a very able monarch who reigned between 1T1-U6 B, C. 
succeeded in sc extending his dominions that his power was felt as far as the 
Indus and probably even to the east of that river. He annexed to his dominions 
the territory of all the nations between tiie Indus and the Hydaspcs or the 
Jhelum The chiefs of Taxiiii and MathurS assumed Persian titles of satrupH : and 
a dose relation between Parthian monarchy and the Indian border-lard is 
demonstrated by the appearance of a long line of princes of Parthian origin who 
now enter on the scene, and continue to play Some role in the history of India 
till the 2nd century A. D. So we have no reason to be surprised, if Paithia 
(Psrada-fijya) had already possessed a direct knowledge of Buddhism in the 
beginning of the Christian era. 


h was in the year 148 A- D*. at the commencement of the war that 
ultimately caused the downfall of the Arsaddan dynasty, that a Parthian prince 
appears in the western frontier country of China with a treasure of Buddhist 
texts. He is known to the Chinese historian as Ngan-Che-Kao or Lokottama (?) 
the Parthian. He was a true prince of royal descent but abdicated the throne 
in favour of his unde, left the family and turned out a Buddhist monk at an 
early age. He was $. scholar of profound intelligence and gave himself up to 
Buddhist studies. He left for China and reached Lo-yang (Ho-nan-fu) in 144 
A. D. He settled down there in the monastery of Po-ma-ise * h tbe White Horse 
monastery \ built for the first two Indian monks Dharmaratna and Klsyapama- 
langa* He soon succeeded in founding a school of translators which came to 
be known as ■'Unrivalled". Really it was such. Ngan-The-Kao himself 
translated into Chinese more than a hundred Buddhist texts of which 55 are 
still extant. Most of these texts 3tc extracts from the Bud didst ugamas, 
generally illustrating the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. Another 
Parthian named Ngan Hiuan who ba longed to this school came to Lo-yang as a 
merchant. He received the imperial favour for rendering some valuable 
service the public and obtained the title of the "Chief Officer of the cavalry/" 
But he soon gave up ail official distinctions and embraced the Buddhist religion. 
As a scholar; he collaborated with the monks of the White Horse monastery and 
translated some important Buddhist texts : The Uj^afraripriteha, DmdakmidaiUi 
sfflta. etc. 

Amongst the workers of the school of Nagan-ehe-Kao* we find some 
Sogdian monks and, what is more interesting, a Chinese priest of the end of 
the 2nd century A.D,* the first we have ever heard. named Yen-Fo-Tlao 
(Buddhadeva). He was a patient collaborator of Ngan Hiuan, learnt Sanskrit 
[the original language of the sacred touts brought from Central Asia) and was 
able to recite the whole of the Pratunokm. He was given the title of AchSrya 
and a Sanskrit name, BsiJdlutdeva (Fo Ttno). To the same school of Mgan-che- 
Kao belonged also the famous Indo-Scythiin monk Lokak^ema. 

It is not without significance that the first organised effort made to translate 
the Buddhist Canon into Chinese was made by Nagan*Che-KaO a Parthian by 
nationality. Buddhism was introduced into China by Indo-Scythians and it was 
through them that China first came to know of India. It was also left to this 
great Parthian to lay the foundation of a school for a systematic interpretation 
of Buddhism to the Chinese and it was in that school that the first Chinese 
AeJtania and Sanskrit scholar received his training. 

We should not mention here other Parthian monks ot minor importance 
who went In China during the 3rd and the 4th centuries A. D, But they 
contributed not only to the spread of Buddhism in China but also to the work 
of translation of the Buddhist texts, which was only possible for those who 
possessed an intimate know ledge of the Indian languages in which they were 
originally written down. 
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{3} Thf Sftpdinjis^ 

Next comes Sogdia,—another Iranian country. The Sogdia ns Like their 
brethren of Parthia contributed a good deal to tire spread of Buddhism towards 
the Far East- In the period which we have just mentioned, wc find a number 
t >f Sogdian monks, and amongst them some famous scholars, who undertook the 
work of translation of the Buddhist texts into Chines*. 

The Sogdia ns were a very ancient people. Their existence as nomads 
is known during the Achsmenian period of the history of Persia. The 
A vesta mentions the country andi the people as SxghJd. The Sogdiarts were 
tenacious agriculturists and deveT merchants. Civilised and audacious, they 
had occupied all the cultivable zones between the lofty mountains and the steppes 
to the north of the Tien-Sfian. They advanced gradually towards the eastern 
Turkestan and had numerous settlements in different parts of Central Asia 
towards the beginning of the Christian era. There was almost a SogdiVm route 
at this time from the Great Wall of China up to Samarkand- The Sogdian, a 
purely Iranian language played the role of a sort of Lingua franca in Central 
Asia for some centuries* 

Without speaking of the numerous traces of Sogdian translations of Buddhist 
texts discovered in Central Asia, I pass over the great Sogdian personalities who 
have left their stamp on the Chinese Buddhist Canon. The school of Ngan- 
Che-Kan in the end of 2nd century, had already some Sogdian translators. But 
the most important of the Sogdum monks who worked in China is perhaps 
K’ang Seng-houei. 

Seng-houei was born of a Sogdian family. His ancestors at first settled 
down in India. His father was a merchant and had to stay in Tonkin (Kina 
iriic}. Seng-houd was bom there in the first quarter of the 3rd century A.D. 
On the death of his father he left the world and became a monk- He soon 
proceeded to Nanking where he built a monastery and founded a Buddhist 
school, He wit the first to introduce Buddhism in Southern China. There is 
some truth in it. Tche Kien, the Indo-Scythian, who was translating Buddhist 
texts in Nanking, at about the same time, was only an UpSsaka, a layman. So 
he had no right to give ordination to the novice. Seng-houei was a perfect 
monk and had exercised his full rights by converting many Chines* to the 
new faith which he had brought to them, Seng-houet translated about a dozen 
Buddhist texts into Chines* and some of them have come down to us. 

It is sufficient to show the great efforts which the Sogdian monks made 
for the spread of the Buddhist Culture in China. It is no! necessary here to 
take notice of numerous other 5ogdian monks living in the Buddhist monasteries 
of China for several hundred years, though their contribution to the Common 
cause should not be underestimated. 
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(4) Tilt Kuelii'mis 


Kucha lying on the great northern route that penetrated far into the west, 
served for long centuries as an intermediary through which the infiltration of 
the Western Civilisatton took place. The Kucheans were an Ind^Ejtropean' 
people, as is evident From their language, more akin to the European branch of 
the Aryan stock than to its Indo-Iianian one. They settled down in the 
northern part of the Tarim basin, in the region of modern Kaiasahar, at an 
unknown date, several centuiies before the Christian era. Kucha appears in 
the dynastic history of China, tn the second century before Christ, as a powerful 
and independent kingdom, not ready to submit to the suzerainty of China. 
When cither states of Central Asia did not venture to resist the attack of the 
Chinese general, Kucha almnst every time would remain obstinate and accept 
the vassalage of the Chinese Emperot only after a long war. It was after the 
military campaign of General Fan-chao, in the first century of the Christian era. 
that Kucha submitted to be an ally of China. 

Already before this time Kucha had became a great centre of commerce 
through which the caravans from the West passed over to China, The economic 
movement of exchange between China and the West, favoured by the Prut 
Sitticn, received a special impetus at Kucha, The two routes which lead to 
the west, under the former Hans, the northern route bifurcated at Yu-men Koan 
(Toucn hoang), reached Turfan (Kiu-she) and turned from there towards the 
west to attain Kucha, from where it extended towards Sou-It (Khashgar) and 
the Pamir, hi the year 1 B.G., still another new route was opened, leading to 
the countries further to the north. It joined the main route at Kucha, Kucha 
thus became doubly important for the trade of China. 

But the Indian missionaries soon followed the caravans by these trade- 
rooms and reached Kucha, where they found a people of the same family, 
friifcndly in attitude and ready to welcome them. During the Western T'sin 
dynasty (265-31P) we find mention of Buddhism as an established religion of 
Kucha. At that time the city of Kucha "was enclosed by a triple wall and 
contained a thousand stopas and numerous Buddhist temples." ( Po Yen {256- 
268) and Fa-tsou < 290-316), j 

From the end of the fourth century A.D., Kucha takes a leading part 
in the interpretation of Indian Buddhism to the Chinese. It began with the 
great Kumliajfva who was brought to China by General Lee K using who led 
an expedition against China and conquered it. KumSrajtva starts a new 1 era in 
the history of Chinese Buddhism, 

His father Ktinttraylfia was an Indian and his family fulfilled by heredi¬ 
tary rights* the ministerial function of an Indian State. He abdicated his 
relatives and embraced Buddhism and left for the foreign countries. After 
crossing the Pamir he reached Kucha and was warmly received by the King 
who soon made him the rdjaguru. The Kuchcan princess fell in love with 
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Kam5ray5na and consequently they were married. The issue of this union is 
our famous KumSrajlva, After the birth of KumSrajIva, the mother embraced 
Buddhism and became a nun. She left for Inchit with KumSrajlvn, reached 
Kashmir and remained there three years for the educations of the boy and she 
subsequently returned to Kimcfid, after having passed one year in this way at 
Kashghar, which was also a threat centre of learning. 

Kumlrailva, though born in Kucha thus received his education in Kashmir 
and was as much an Indian as Kuchean. Kum3raj|va came to Ch ang-ngn in 
4D1 and worked there for full thirteen year* till hb death in +13 A. D. He 
learnt Chinese very well and, to believe the words of the Chinese historian, the 
translation of K.um3rajtva marks a new epoch in the history of the Chinese 
Buddhist Canon. He made a remarkable improvement on previous translations. 

Kum3rajiva was a scholar of rare genius In 12 years he achieved a 
colossal work. He was the first to introduce MahiySna in China and that is 
why he translated some of the most important philosophical treatises of Maha- 
yina. He made a very judicious selection. SfJtralamfeara Sdstrci gf Asvaghosa, 
DtiabhilmibibhBiti Szstra of NigStjuna, fcdtffl&Jtra of Vasuhandhu and StHyasiddfii 
Sastm of Harivannan. In order to interpret these philosophical systems well, 
he translated also the biographies of those Indian philosophers. Amongst the 
yfl works which are attributed to him there is a text of special importance. It 
is the BrufirtHtjaltf Satrfl, a text of Mahlvana Vinaya destined to the use of those 
who wanted to fellow the way of Bodhisattva. The text had a considerable 
fortune in China for long centuries Thus Kumanijfva was the first to bring 
to China a profound knowledge of Indian Buddhism. 

The human side of his character is not wholly unknown to us. On his 
death-bed he asked his disciples not to make him their idea! He said - 
"Accept my work, but do not lake my life to be a model. The lotus originates 
From the mud* The fetus is to be loved and not the mud." Buddhabhadra 
the Kashmirian, asked him once why he was so much respected by all people, 
KumlrajIva replied. "Because my hairs have grown grey.” But KumarajUa, 
an Indian as much as a Kuchean. was not the only interpreter of the Buddhist 
culture to China* We hear 3 number of Kuchean monks who contributed 
much to the work of translation. We have texts in the Chinese Tripitaka 
translated from the Kuchean. Numerous fragments of Buddhist literature, 
translated from Sanskrit into Kuchean. have been discovered from Central Asia. 
A number of Chinese transcript fens of Buddhist terms in early translations 
show definitely chat they were based not on Sanskrit original forms but on 
Kuchean ones. There is no doubt that the Kuchean dialect served for some 
time as a vehicle of the Buddhist doctrine when it penetrated into China. 
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(5} K hot an Kununu (Yu Tien), in SanAril 

Khotan, situated on the southern route generally followed by the Chinese 
pilgrims on their way back from India, played the same role as Kucha in the 
north in the diffusion of the Buddhist religion- The Buddhist texts discovered 
from Khotan show that the ancient Khotanese was an eastern Iranian language 
and was a highly developed vehicle of Buddhism. Being situated in the vicinity 
of India and accessible both from Kashmir and Afghanistan, the Khotanese 
population contained a large element of Indian population and the language 
consequently underwent a great Sanskritk influence. 

According to tradition we are lead to believe that Khotan was colonised by 
the Indians at the time of Asa lea. Whatever the value of the tradition may be, 
the numismatic evidences prove without doubt that Khotan received two streams 
of colonisation, one from India and the other from China, already before the 
middle of the 1st century A. D. The connection with India is confirmed by the 
discovery of numerous documents written in Kharo^hi characters and in a 
PWferit dialect, which was certainly the language of common life. Side by side 
we have Chinese documents of the 2nd-3rd centuries of the Christian era, 

Khotan came into direct contact with China from the time of Tchang 
Kiwi’s mission. As a consequence of this mission Khotan sent an embassy to 
China during the reign of Wou-ti of the Han dynasty in 140 B. C After a 
temporary silence Khotan was compelled by the invasion of Pan-tchao in the 
beginning of 2nd century to accept the suzerainty of China and to remain n 
faithful ally for a long time. 

Buddhism was introduced into Khotan from Kashmir. But Khotan received 
Buddhism through other channels too—from Khasghar and Yarkand. Though 
we do not know definitely the lime when it was introduced, we have some 
record of its later history in Khotan. Already in the year 259 A, D. a Chinese 
monk named Tchou Sbc-hing comes to Khotan for the study of Buddhism. 
Tchou-She-hing is a fairly well-known figure in the early history of Chinese 
Buddhism. It was he who compiled a catalogue of the Buddhist texts, translated 
into Chinese. On account of the difficulties in the interpretation of Buddhist 
tests, he wanted to study with good teachers who. he heard, were to be found in, 
Khotan. He died there at the age of eighty but succeeded in sending a collection 
of sacred texts to China through his disciple Punyadhana (Fan j in Tan), most 
probably a monk of Khotanese origin. Shortly after in 291 A, D„ another 
Khotanese monk named Moksala (WouAa-tch'a) went over to China and 
translated a Mjnii 3tu text, t h c famous Puflclmviinidti fxjfutSMfca Prajnaf’iitdJiilt^. 
In the beginning of the 5th century, (401-433 A. D.J a Chinese prince of Lcang- 
tcheu, named Ngan Yang came to Khotan for the study of M a lily ins. He 
settled down there in die Gomau-Mahuvihara and studied the MahSylna 
Buddhism with an Indian teacher named Buddhasena fFo-to-ie-nn; who was a 
zealous adept of MahlySna and "in all the countries of the West was known as 
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Sfic-tKM (Si'tiha) for all his attainments.'* Ngan Yang, on his return to China, 
translated some of the most important Mahay ana texts. At about the same 
time Dharmakvma an Indian monk proceeded from Kashmir to Khotan as he 
heard (has it was the best place for the study of MahSyina. Subsequently when 
in China he undertook the work of translating the Mohopurinirtiano Siltra into 
Chinese he came to Khotan several times in search of a complete manuscript of 
this important text of Mah3ylna. 

A few years later in 436 A. D. eight Chinese monks started From Lean* 
tcheu in search of Buddhist texts. They came to Khotan where the Quinquennial 
assembly fPaUchntar^ikji) was being held at that lime. They wrote down some 
texts from the mouth of the Khotanese and returned to China. 

Evidences can be multiplied for proving the great role of Khotan in the 
history of the transmission of Buddhism to China. Analysis of several texts 
translated into Chinese have shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that Khotancse 
monks were actually foMsatfng scriptures in the 4ih and 5th centuries A. D, 
They show indirectly what power the Khotanese Buddhist Church was command¬ 
ing for several countries. 


THE TIBETQ.MONGOL INTERMEDIARIES 

Tibet 

We have already seen that Chinese and Indian monks passed for some 
Centuries through Tibet across which lay the third land-route of communication 
between India and China Tibet was not merely hospitable towards these monks 
but also gave them every facility in their missions. Her contribution towards 
the expansion of Indian culture to China by that way was not an insignificant 
one. 

Towards the end of 6th century and the beginning of the 7th (581-600 
A.D.), a chief named Srong tarn (LounAsan-ioAmtng'istm). who occupied the 
Western part of Sset-chouan and Kouchi-tcheon, unified the dispersed Tibetan 
dans, laid the foundation of a stable kingdom and gave his subjects the name 
Ton-p'o (Tmi'fan of later times). The country was catted in the native language 
Bod which gave rise to the Sanskrit form flhota (Bhotla), In the beginning of 
the 7th century (62(1 A-D.) the country extended up to the border-land uf India, 
During the reign of his son and successor. Srong-fitsan-Sgditr-po, Tibet entered 
into direct relation with India. Towards the beginning of his reign Srong-htrai; 
sent a mission of 16 persons, under the leadership of one Thon-mi Sambhota to 
India for study. They went to Kashmir and studied there with a Brahmin 
and returned to Tibet with a complete alphabet, based on Indian script 
which could be suitably adopted for the Tibetan language. Thon-mi Sambhota 
also composed a grammar for the Tibetan language counting in 30 Slokas, based 
on the principles of the Sanskrit Grammar. Later Tibetan grammarians also 
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follow the work of Thun-mi. Sanskrit Gi am mars, like that of Rfrimi and 
Chandnigarnin were translated Uter on into Tibetan evidently tor a better 
knowledge of the principles of grammar. 

These epoch-making changes in the outlook of the Tibetan people were 
soon folia wed by great political achievements Countries after countries were 
annexed to Tibet and the empire of Srong bisan included not only the whole of 
Tibet but also the basin of Koukou-nor* the western districts of China, and parts 
of Assam and NepaL In 64 j A. IX Smn^-kian-Sgaflt-po married a Chinese 
and a Nepalese princess who introduced Buddhism into Tibet. The influence 
which they exercised on the emperor facilitated the spread of the new faith in 
Tibet. The two princesses, after their death, occupied important places in the 
Buddhist Pantheon of Tibet as TEtSs. 

Though the Chinese influence was exerted to a great extent specially on, her 
politics, Tibet locked more up to [jidia for her cultural development. Good 
relations ceased to exist with China after the death of Srong'fets&n (650) when 
his successor KMt-pa-pa (656*6791 conquered Khoian and Kashghar, the tribes of 
the region of Isayk-koul and Kou-kou-nor p pillaged Kan-sou and allied himself 
with the Western Turks. To the south his dominion extended up to Central 
India (Polo-men) : "Since the time of the Han and the Wei 11 , says the Chinese 
historian, "no people amongst the western nations had been so powerful/ 1 The 
activities of the Buddhists continued as vigorously as before in this period. King 
Kftri gtsng Ide bt&jn took a leading part in the propagation of the new faith. The 
Edict of 733 preserved in Lhassa mentions his seal for religion. He invited 
monks from Khotan, built monasteries and encouraged scholars to translate texts 
into Tibetan, He prepared the way for his successor Kfcn Srong Idc fclsan who 
turned the course of the new faith by inviting Padmasambhava of Uddiyana, 
the real founder of Lamalsm in Tibet. The King brought the famous Buddhist 
scholar ^Sntaraksita to Tibet and appointed him his personal teacher in 757 
A. D, [t was on his advice that the King sent for the celebrated Padmasambhava 
the great exponent of Tin trie Buddhism. The monastery of Sam-ye (B$atn ya&) 
was built after the model of Odantapuri of Bungal and Samarak^im was 
appointed its abbot. The foundation of the Order of Lnrrtns dates from this 
period. $am-ye soon became a famous centre of literary activities where monks 
from diffe rent parts of India assembled and worked at translation of Sanskrit 
texts into Tibetan, Buddhism was in royal disfavour during ihe 9th and the 
lUth centuries and there was prosecution. But the work of the monastery of 
Sam*ye continued slowly on and many translations of this period have been pre¬ 
served. The revival w hich took place in the 11th century marks a new era in 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism. Tibetan monks were sent to different parts 
of India, to Kashmir and Nepal* Vikramaiita and Gdantapuri for their religious 
education, The famous Drpariikara Sri m ana appeared in Tibet in this period 
(103$ A. D.}. He was a great exponent of die Kolac^utl-jayami and introduced 
a new calender in Tibet. It is with him that the second period of Tibetan 
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Buddhism opens* Jt is more glorious than ever and is full of intense creative 
activities* The M&hommedan conquest brought about the disintegration of 
Buddhism in India* Monasteries after monasteries were burnt down and the only 
safe refuges left for the Buddhist moots and their sacred literature were Nepal 
and Tibet. From this, period onwards, Nepal and Tibet joined hands in their 
meritorious work for the cause of Indian Buddhism, Tibetan monks filled the 
monasteries of Nepal and translated there numerous tests into Tibetan with 
the help of the Nepalese and Indian scholars. Nepalese artists were invited 
to Lhassa for helping in the work of constructing monasteries and moulding 
statues : Henceforth Nepal and Tibet, the shelter of Indian Buddhist scholars in 
the period of disaster, became the sole repositories of Indian Buddhism and 
worked for the diffusion of that faith in some parts of Central Asia and in China 
til) the advent of the Mongolian power (in 122 ? A. D.) which brought a new 
force and infused a new enthusiasm. 


Mongolian Power 

The military campaigns of Chinghiz Khan towards the end of the 12th 
century A,D , brought a new force into action and the Mongols began to play 
an important role in the history of Asia. The different Mongolian tribes, the 
Klerkites. the Karaites and the Naimans ^ere united in 1206 under the leader* 
ship of Chinghii who then carried his victorious army almost to every part of 
Asia- The empire, which lie soon succeeded in founding extended, in the Wen 
up to Bulgaria, Scrvia. Hungary and Russia, in the east up to the coasts of the 
Pacific, and in the south it touched the border-land of China. Tibet and India. 
The capital of this great empire was Karakorum (Chinese Ho-!m) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Orkhon. On the death of Chinghiz in 1227 A.D, his son and 
successor Ogotai succeeded in conquering northern China Ogotai died in 1241 
and Mankou Khan was elected the Great Khan ; and it wtis during his reign 
that his younger brother Kublai extended the Mongol supremacy over Southern 
China a® far as Yun-nan (1253 A.D.}. The ascendancy of the great Kublai to 
power in 1259 marks a new era in the historv of Buddhism.—a short period of 
glorious activities just before the commencement of the declining days. 

From the beginning of his reign. Mankou Khan tried to be tolerant. In 
1251 he conferred on Li Tehc-tthiang. the title of the head of Taoism and on 
Hai-Yun. that of Buddhism. The following year, in 1252, he honoured a 
certain Na-mo. called KajflguW of some Western country and entrusted to him 
the work of general administration or Buddhism in the empire. 

But the Chinese Buddhism was already on its decline. The TaoisU were 
growing to be dangerous acher series of the Buddhist monks ; they were 
misappropriating the properties of monastic organisations and were turning 

their temples into sanctuaries of Taoist ages. The Buddhist at first did not 
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succeed in sendtiag a good representation of their grievances to Chinghiz Khan 
who was mcstly moving from plate to place on his campaigns. The Taoists 
took advantage of this helptess state of the Buddhists for sometime. But the 
situation was changed during the reign of Mankou Khan. On the 30th May, 
1254 a great religious discuss ton was organised at Karakorum, under the 
presidency of three representative* of Mankou Khan ; one a Christian. the 
other a Muhomed^n and the third a Bmddhist. The famous Friar William of 
Ruhr nek took part in this discussion and took ihc side of the Nestorians and 
the Mahomedans succeeded in ejtaMbJu'ng the existence of One God. The 
Buddhist were silenced for the time being but they did not give up their hopes 
at once. In 1255 a new discussion was held at Karakorum, inside the walls of 
the Khan's palace. Mankou Khan himself, along with some high officials, 
attended the discussion, The abbot of the temple of Sfwtolm (near Shang-tou, 
to die north-west of Colon-nor), named Fou-you represented the Buddhist a. 
The Taoists were defeated and were ordered, by an imperial decree, to return 
the Buddhist establishments occupied by them. But the Taolsls did not 
surrender. 

Therefore the very ne^t year (125&) another assembly had to be called by 
Mankou Khan at Sira Qrdo to the south of Karakorum. The most famous 
Buddhist monks came there in numbers io take part in the discussion. But the 
Taoists did not turn up. Monkou Khan took it to be a sign of their incapability 
and recognised the superiority of Buddhism m these krms : —"Just as the 
fingers come out of the palm of the hand, the Buddhist doctrine is likewise the 
palm, the other religions are like the fingers", Mankou Khan, however, did 
not take any serious steps against the sinister activities of the Taoiats, 

Tired of these theological discussions, Mankou Khan in 125£ entrusted 
his younger brother Kublai with the right of a final decision in the matter. 
Kublai was staying then at Shun^tou (eo the N. W+ of Dolon-nor . He called 
there a great religious assembly in 125ft which was attended by about 300 
Buddhist monks and about 200 Taoisls ; 200 Confucian scholars served as 
arbiter?. Amongst the Buddhists there was the abbot of the temple of Sfuio-ffn, 
there was Na-mo, the Raja-Guru of western Countries, and the famous Tibetan 
monk Phags-pa (1239-1280), the nephew ofSaskya FandJta. who was summoned 
to the Mongol court in 1246-48, and cured the illness of the Emperor. Phags- 
pa, though he was only of 19 years of age* played a decisive role in the 
discussion. A Buddhist monk came even from the far-off Ta4i (in Yun-nanJ 
to attend this great Congress of Religions. In the discussion which took place, 
the Buddhists came out victorious through the eloquent exposition of Phage-pa. 
The Taoisls were defeated and 17 of iheir leaders had to shave their heads and 
become Buddhist manb according to the engagement entered into. The 
Buddhists got back 237 religious establishments which they had lost. Kublai 
recognised the superiority of Buddhism and ordered the TaGists texts dispara¬ 
ging Buddhism to be burnt. 
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Phags-pa was appointed the Kons cfie frSja-guru) by Kubilai in 1260 and 
as such became the recognised head nf the Buddhist Church ; Kubilai established 
a special relation between Tibet and his dynasty through the Lamaist hierarchy 
and from this time Tibetan monks began to take lead in the Buddhist activities 
in China and Mongolia. Phags-pa devised an alphabetic system for the Mongol 
language, on purely phonetic basis and destined for official purposes alt through 
the empire of Kubilai Khan. Though it did not become popular and had to 
give way to the Turkt Uigur alphabet : yet it was used for sometime in bilingual 
documents. Phagspa attempted the work of organising the work of translating 
Buddhist texts into Chinese and translated himself the Mala Saretfstiiiaia 
Karmavadut* He died young at the age of 42 t in 1280 A, D.. having been 
greatly honoured by the Mongol Emperor who gave him the title of T a-paO'fa- 
twng "Prince of the great and precious Law." 

It was in this period (1280-1282) that, under the order of Kubilai, a 
cornparJticc catalogue of the Chinese end the Tibetan Buddhist Canons was 
compiled by a committee composed of Tibetan, Chinese, and Indian monks. 
Several editions of the Chinese Tripitaka were prepared in this period and some 
popular Buddhist texts in Chinese were translated into Tibetan Ocher Tibetan 
monks undertook the work of translations. Sha-lo-pa, disciple of Phage-pa, 
translated, shortly before U13, a Buddhist text into Chinese, most probably 
from Tibetan. 


INDO CHINA AND (NSULINDtA 

* 

While the countries of Central Asia or to give a more general and 
significant designation, Ser-Jmii'a, had played a very important role in the history 
of the diffusion of Indian culture in China, the countries of Further India now 
known under an equally significant name, Jrulo-Cfnnrr, had also a considerable 
share as a torch -bearer of Indian civilisation. ScT-lndin has been a name of the 
past made known only by patient labours of the historian and the painstaking 
explorations of the archaeologists; hut Indo-China is a living factor, though 
greatly transformed, in the cultural expansion of India. Indo-China, as Its 
name aptly shows, has been an intermediate step between China and India. 
Her civilisation is also a mixed one ; the more ancient element was Indian. 
China exercised a great influence in its development in later times ; the 
substratum always being MtilJvrvPolyTicsirJn a race which are spread from Eastern 
India, and who occupied the whole of Further India and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago as far as Australasia. The sea-route was the easiest way of commu¬ 
nication between the different branches of this people ; and in every probability 
they were the first to open the route of maritime communication between India 
and Indo-China and Insulindia- It was through them that the Indian settlers 
and merchants were initiated to this route. They seem to have proceeded by 
this route towards the Eastern countries at the beginning oi the Christian era* 
28 
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when they appear in these countries as colonhers, They formed the nucleuses 
ofkler Hindu colonies, which soon frew up to be mighty empires and kingdoms. 
AmcmgsUhese, Champs Kambuja, Siam, Laos, felvijaya and afterwards Java, 
the latter two being in InsuHndta. took the lead in the history of the Far East 
for over one millennium and a half 


(1) Kainliiija (Cambodia) 

We have already seen that Cambodia received the first stream of Hindu 
Colonisation at the dawn of the Christian era. The second Indian immigration 
took place towards the end of the 4th century A, D, The Hindu kingdom of 
Cambodia ms then definitely constituted. The supremacy was snatched away 
by a dynasty of tulers from the hands of the existing kings, in the beginning of 
the 7th century A + D< The old name of ihe country, most probably indigenous, 
Fu-rjan (Bhnom-Pnom} was overshadowed by the new L one i. e, fCmntafjd 
(Kamboja). The dynasty reigned in all prosperity till the beginning of the 13th 
century when the Thai peoples of Siam came down from the north and upset the 
old order yielding place to new Those sis centuries arc the glories of the History 
of the Hindu kingdom of Kambuja* The most famous Hindu edifices of 
Kambuja. which have struck the whole world with surprise, were built in thb 
period. The Indian ulfrfuihei was adapted to the Cambodian (Khmer) language 
and the sacred language of India—Sanskrit, was highly cultivated. Though we 
have no permanent records, except the epigraphic ones, the early inscriptions 
show r , what a degree of refinement was attained by the Sanskrit culture in 
Kambu a Mahay Ina Buddhism flourished peacefully by the side of Brahmanism 
which was preeminently the state religion of Kambuja in this period. 

Cambodia was in constant relation with ihe Chinese Court since the 
mission of Kang fai to Fu-nan (245-250 A. DJ Embassies were exchanged 
between Fuman and China regularly. Fu-nan accepted formally the vassalage 
of China and occasionally sent tributes to the Emperor. The Chinese history 
has recorded 3 detailed account of one of the missions of Fu-nan which went 
to China towards the end of the 5th century A. D. In this period Kaundmyt 
Jayavarman h the king of Fu-nan. sent an Indian monk, NSgasena with □ 
memorial to the Chinese Emperor along with the merchants of Fu-nan, The 
merchant vessel was sacked by the pirates of CharnpH, off the coast of Annam ; 
and only Nlgasena escaped and returned to Fu-nan by the land mute, fells ya 
NSgasena was again sent in 484 A. D* He succeeded in reaching the capital of 
China and fulfilled has mission. Nagasem knew Chinese well and served as 
interpreter to lhe Frontier peoples for a Jong time. Shortly after, two monks of 
Fu-nan went to China and translated some Sanskrit texts in Chinese The first 
is Mandrasena who reached Nanking in 503 A.D.and translated 

three Buddhist texts into Chinese in collaboration with another monk of Fu-nan* 
named Sanghabliara. Sanghabhara w as a polyglot and knew -many languages of 
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the countries of the South bea. Hi! left his family at an early age and 8*'*- 
himself up to Buddhist studies. He specialised in the AhhldJunlfl# and nude 
himsdf soon famous in the neighbouring countries. He also studied the Vinayu- 
When he heard that Buddhism was honoured in China, he embarked on a 
merchant vessel and reached Nanking He had to wait till the advent of the new 
dynasty in 502 A. D.. which took keener interest in Buddhism than the previous 
one. Sanghahhan* was invited by the Chinese emperor in 506 A. D. r to begin 
the work of translation, which he did with great success till his death in 
5*4 A. D. From the biography of Sanghabhara, incorporated in the Chinese 
texts, we came to know that in the capital of China in this period there was a 
special pavilion, assigned to Fu-nan. This shows that Fu-nan was one of the 
most important allies of China at this time. The disappearance of Fu-nan from 
history towards the beginning of the 7th century and the rise of Kambuja 
{Chen-la 1 marks a new epoch in the history of Cambodia. The exact role of 
the great empire of Kambuja, as a torch-bearer oflndlan civilisation till her 
downfall towards the end of the 1 Jth century , is still to be determined. We will 
content ourselves with the scanty but weighty indications which we have just 
given to point nut the contribution which Fu-nan—Kambuja made to the spread 
of Indian Culture in China and Indo-China. 


(2) Chain jui 

Wo now pass over to another Hindu Colony, via.. Champa which was 
founded on the Annamhe (Viet Nam I coast at about the same time as Fu-nan. In 
its most prosperous days, the boundary of the kingdom of Champs reached the 
confines of the great Chinese Empire of which Tonkin (Kiaoche) was a province 
for a long time ; and the two powers communicated with each other directly, 
The Chinese records mention 1*2 A. D„ as the date of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Champs fLfn-ji/ The Sanskrit inscription of king Sn Mara, 
discovered at Vocan near Khan-hoa on the Annamite coast, is placed in the 
same period. But the Hindu colonisers were settled in that region at least a 
century ago. The inscriptions of Champl-tbe early ones written in Sanskrit 
and the later ones in Cfitim. the indigenous language-covering a period of over 
I 2 QQ years, record the political events that passed in this region. A series of 
reliable Chinese documents throw considerable light on the history of Champa. 
Champa was divided into several administrative divisions-Fandu-ranga (region 
of modem Phan-rang . Vijaya (the region of modern Bin-dinh), Kau(hSra (the 
region of Nha-trang) and AmwSvatt. It seems that each of these divisions was a 
kingdom bv itself and submitted to a central power from time to time. As the 
Chinese empire was contiguous to Champ!, the latter had to send occasional 
tributes to the Emperor in erdet to maintain peaceful relations 

Though we have no means of forming an exact idea of the role of Champ! 
in interpreting India to China, we know to what degree Champ! was impreg- 
nated with Indian civilisation. The Sanskrit culture was m high estime. Besides 
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the Sanskrit inscriptions, we hitve reference to a series of texts studied in 
ChampIL During the reign of king Harivarman (003-817) a chronicle emit Led 
PifTrfu^rtliu or ArthapUTana-surtra was composed in Sanskrit sloka. The grammar 
of Panini g this Kdiikdvtiffi f Hotuidstra (astronomy), the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy, beginning with the Mlnfiiud, the Buddhist literature* the Dtmn^ 
Mstra F specially the NStadlya and the Bhargaviya, the %aiva literature—the 
blKir^y/ifl. and the sixty-four fine Kald^idyd w were all 

studied in ChampI- Though these words of the inscript ions are not to be taken 
loo literally, yet it is evident that the most important part of the Sanskrit 
literature including the Great Epics, was known to the hintlnhad people of 
Champa. About the Buddhist literature of Champa we know even more. When 
Champa was invaded by the Chinese general Lieou Fang in the beginning of the 
7th century f*>Q5 A* D.), the King b.imbhu-varman was throughly defeated and 
the Chine*? returned with a rich booty amongst which there were 1350 Buddhist 
works in 5&4 hands, all written in Cham alphabet, of Indian origin. A Chinese 
priest, \ en-tsong (557—folO) was entrusted with the work of translating iliese 
works into Chinese t but we do not know what happened to them. A series of 
Hindu U:mples r most!;, Saiuite, constructed at different times are to be found 
nil over Annam. They still commemorate the indelible stamp of the Hindu 
Civilisation in ChampS. 

1 he constant war with the Annamites resulted in the downfall of Champs 
towards the beginning of the 34th century. The power of Champs was already 
weakened and now she easily succumbed to the attack ot the Mongoloid 
Annamiteg who came dow r n from the north. The old older was again changed 
and a new* one was established, a very aggressive one indeed l Even the ancient 
name of the country, Chi mp3, was effaced from history,—only the past records, 
the dead temples and inscriptions, and a handful of the descendants of the an¬ 
cient people, the Ouarfu, stricken by poverty and misery, pushed buck to a hum¬ 
ble comer of their motherland, destined m die out in course of a few decades, 
were left to perpetuate the sad end of the glories of Champa. But analyse the 
history of the conquerors, the Anftawjites, and you will find how much they have 
taken from the culture of this conquered race and its Hindu culture. 

(3? Srivijayu, und VmaElujjji 

These two names emerge as the most important of the Hindu colonies in 
Insulindis. irtvijaya has been identified with Palembang and Ynvadvrpa with 
Java In the first period of their history h is difficult to separate them, as all 
literary references to them may be applied to one or the other* Thus it has been 
argued that the kingdom of Yavadvipa* mentioned in the RimSyana as 
Srteamu-filpvtiWvifw^i^SuoaT^Wa-miiijdiEaiFn, can only refer Uj Sumatra 
(Srivijaya), as there are no mines of gold in Ja va. It has been pointed out by 
M. Gabriel Fcrrand fL'empire Sfruriirrannij de that Y<e tida (Yapdiv = 

YavadvlpaJ which sent tribute to the Chinese Court in 132 A. D., Jfjudiu of 
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Ptolemy and Yavadvipa of the Ramayana of about the same period, and Chcw-po 
(Cti-fwk for $o-hdt javaka) of the Chinese ambassador K’ang t'ai who visited 
Fu-nan in 245-250 A D., all refer to the same region i.e. to the kingdom of 
Srlvijaya which lay on the high way from India to China by the sea. So the 
same scholar thinks that Ye-pVti (Ysvadvipa) which Fa-hum touched in the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D., and Sho-p’o (Java! which was converted iu 
Buddhism a century later (51 l > A. LX), by Gupavarman, the Kashmirian prince, 
both on their way from Ceylon to Canton, should be taken to mean Srlvijaya, 
which was the most natural step between China and India Though it is 
difficult to fallow M, Perrand literally in all these identifications, it seems quite 
probable that the earliest colonial activities of the Hindus began in different 
parts of Sumatra, easily accessible to the Hindu merchants from India, and then 
spread to Java. The colonisation began most probably in the same period as in 
indo-China i,e. towards the beginning of the Christian era. 

However inseparable the two kingdoms Java-Srlvijaya may be in tire first 
period, they appear as two mighty powers, independent of each other, towards 
the end of the 7th century A. D. The kingdom of She-Ujo’skc {Srlvijaya, 
wrongly considered to be SrifAojo for a longtime sent sevetal embassies to the 
Chinese court between WO-741 A, D. and we know definitely from the Sanskrit 
inscription of Kota Kapur in the island of Banka [on the South-east cost of 
Sumatra I that in 6S6 A. D. Srlvijaya sent an expedition to Java (Central Java 
which no longer submitted to the suf.eratnty of Srtvijaya at that period. At 
about this time ( 671-672 A. D.) Yi-tsing halted at Siivijaya for six months on 
his way to India. When returning from India, he stopped again at Srlvijaya 
and stayed there for four years (6$5-689) A. D. He returned to Canton in 6&9 
but soon came back to Srlvijaya to make there another long sojourn. Two of 
his famous works the Nun fud ki kouci nei fa tfiouan, "A round of the practices 
of the Law in the countries af the Southern Sea 1 (translated into English by 
Takakusu— A record of the Buddhist religion as practised in India and Malay 
archipelago) and the Tu dung si yu k'ieott fu Kao seng dtotem, the Biography of 
Eminent Monks who went in search of the Law in the Western countries (translated 
into French by Edward Chavannes t "Les Religwus eminent* qui allerent chercher 
la Loi etc.) were composed at Srlvijaya From the accounts of Yi-tsing we come 
to know that Srlvijaya was in this period not only a great centre of Buddhist 
studies but also of Sanskrit learning. ‘In the fortified city of Srlvijaya" says 
he "Buddhist priests number more than 1,000, whose minds are kunt on 
learning and good practices, They investigate and study all the subjects that 
exist just as in the middle Kingdom (MuJkyfldeHJ, India) ; the rule* and cere¬ 
monies are not at all different. If a Chinese priest wants to go to the west in 
order to hear (lectures) and read (the original) he had belter stay here, one or two 
years, and practise the proper rules and then proceed to central India, 1 The 
Indian monk Vajrabodhi visited Srlvijaya on his way to China in 717 A. D, 
&rivijaya continued to be a great centre till the 13th century. Tl« mention of 
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^THiijayapuTu the colophon of a Nepalese manttieript* of die lOthe-llth century 
A, D. s shopa that the fame of this Hindu Kingdom had even reached the north 
of India. Suvarpadvtpa, where Diparhkara SrijnSna (Ausa), the famous .Buddhist 
teacher of Bengal went to meet Achirya Ghandrakutl has been identified with 
Srfvijaya. Atiii visited the country towards the beginning of the Htb cfcntury 
and mentions the place as the headquarter of Buddhism in the East and the 
hifth priest was considered a a the greatest scholar of his age. In the beginning 
of the 13th century Srtvijays ur&s still powerful. In 1223 Cfuio jii-kud. mentions 
fifteen, dependencies of Satfr-fc-tsL (SrEvijaya) uf which eight were situated in the 
Malay peninauta. The conquest of the lower valley of the hientsm by the Thai 
peoples, and the Foundation the kingdom of Siam r towards the middle of the 
11th century destroyed the power iif Srivijays in die peninsula. The constant 
war with Java, towards the end of the same century P weakened the power of 
fertvijaya and she was annexed to the empire of Map pah it* founded in ll K M A. D* 
by Sri Kertarajasu, This event marks a new epoch in the history of Java, Java 
had already been playing an important role in the history of Irtsulmdia since the 
9th century ATX The colossal monuments of art like the temples of Borobudur 
and the Pmmbanan had been executed in this period and the indigenous 
literature had grown up, enriched by Sanskrit culture. The new conquests bid 
the foundation of a political hegemony which Java held in the whole of Insulindia 
till the end of the 15th century when the advent of the Islamic power not Only 
destroyed the Vfajapahit kingdom but dealt a death-blow to the decadent Indian 
cultures 

But though India was ousted by Islam, her work could not be undone. 
The colossal works of art which she had kit behind, defied all attacks of the 
aggressors and still stands proudly to astound the pilgrims of arts from different 
parts uf the world. The indelible mark which she had left on the language of 
the country, the alphabet which she had given to it, the contribution?, which she 
had made to the creation of a rich literature, and, in abort, all that she had 
given 10 the people of java to enrich their civilisation, could not be effaced by 
the stroke of a sword. Java in fact Indonesia, still hears testimony to that deep 
debt she owed to India, 


StNOdNDIAN GOLL^DORATION 

In the Last few' pages I have given the outlines of the problems that arise 
in connection with the Sino-Indian relation. I have shown the -indent routes 
of communication and pointed nut to the active agents and go-betweens in the 
history of this relation. The whole of Asia marches, wish China and India, in 
the great .movement of exchange that begins in the 2nd century before Christ 
and continues til! the end of the 13th century after Christ It is impossible to 
leave aside the intermediaries and deal with the history of Sinn-Indian relation 
as an isolated event. I hope I have made it cleat that during the early period 
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of communication between India and China, India was represented not by her 
own people hut by her neighbours and her cultural colonies These people, 
while interpreting India to Chinn, had surely given something of their own. If 
we analyse all that pass as Indian in China, we will find that at least a part of 
it is extra-Indian in origin, 

I have not as yet dealt with the main problem in view, namely the nature 
of Sino-Indian collaboration. As the limited scope of this bulletin does not 
permit me to indicate here even the most important features of tills problem, I 
will reserve it for a future bulletin, while mentioning here a few of the out¬ 
standing events of the history of this relation. 

The Chinese mind Is neither speculative nor sentimental but seems to be 
Thoroughly calculate, It is after a long deliberation that they arrived at a 
tight appreciation of the Indian Buddhism, 1 ill then the (. Junes? intelligentsia 
remained almost indifferent to tilts foreign faith. Though it was treated with 
toleration from the first, yet it took a long time to have enthusiastic votaries in 
the capital of China. Buddhism was introduced in the end of the first century 
before Christ ; but we do not hear of the initiation of a single Chinese to real 
monastic life till the middle of the 3rd century. A treatise was written, towards 
the end of the same century* by a Chinese, whose pseudonym was Meou-iseu ; 
and it stands as a model of the minute discussion and controversies which took 
place in that period to establish the superiority of Buddhism over other Chines? 
religions. It seems that the attempt did not succeed very much in the official 
circles till the advent of the foreign dynasties of rulers viz.* the PseudfrTs’in 
(350-394 A.D.) and the Northern Wei-Tobo, both of foreign origin (386-534 A.D.) 
Buddhism became firmly established on the Chinese soil in this period. Great 
teachers like Tao-ngan, □ Chinese scholar of great fame (313-385 A. D.) f 
KumSrajlva, the Indo-Kuchean i401-413 A. D.) t and Bodhi-ruchi. the Indian 
(505-535 A. D,), who received ample encouragement from the Emperors, gave 
a new turn to the course of Buddhism which was till then at the mercy of one 
or the other emperor. Great interest in India, from purely cultural stand-point, 
was created amongst the Chinese Buddhist scholars and there was a real 
hankering for knowing India directly. Tbe achievements of the pilgrims like 

Fa-hien, Pao-yun and others, who travelled all through India in the beginning 

of the 5th century, are not isolated from the general movement in China. We 
know-, that India was visited systematically by the Chinese pilgrims from this 
time onwards till the 11 th century A. D, 

The period of the great Tang dynasty {(US-907 A.D) is the most glorious 
period in the history of Chinese Buddhism, This may he called (he period of 
assimilation A number of Indian scholars, Prsbhakqra-mitra, SiksSnanda. 
Lhhafcm ' Siiiiha. Amoghavajm md others went to China and worked in 
collaboration with the Chinese. But the Chinese scholars also to-k the lead. 
To name only two, Htuan tsang and Yi-tsing-arc not only glories of China but 
also of Buddhism as ,i whole. The enormous number of translations which 
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they made from the Buddhist literature into Chinese was a service not only to 
the cause of Buddhism but also to India. It was in this period that Buddhist 
schools were founded by Chinese teachers who were inspired by the different 
system* of Buddhist philosophy. Buddhism also had a great influence on the 
secular life of the Chinese, and it was through Buddhism that India brought new 1 
models to the Chinese artists, littcramps and philologists. In short Buddhism 
affected almost every domain of Chinese life. 

But these glorious days of Buddhism were only limited ; and after the 
intense works of the school of Yi-t$ing there was a decline. The pure form of 
Buddhism became almost extinct and Tifntrikism introduced by Amoghavajra 
began to prevail. During the reign of the Song dynasty (960-1127) there was a 
short-lived revival, but other forces were working for its downfall. Islam had 
already overthrown Buddhism in different parts of Central Asia and she was 
now on her way to India. Though Islam could not do much in China, yet the 
iransifonnation brought about by Lamaism, introduced during the Mongol rule 
[12804368 A. DJ* was no less cataclysmic to the cause of Buddhism in China 
and Mongolia 

"Before her entire eclipse by the doctrines of the Chinese Jitemti and her 
total extinction in India, Buddhism once again inspired the two greatest 
agglomerations of people on earth with the same pious zeal Inspite of the talent 
£crms which were already working for her dissolution* Buddhism had once again 
illuminated the banks of the Heumg-Jio and the Ganges and made the sacred 
(lower of enthusiasm blossom. Although at her decline, she seemed to have 
regained life for a moment* but it i* with this supreme moment of glory that 
there began the sunset of her gods. The Buddhist inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya 
(engraved by the last Chinese pilgrims to India in 1022 and 1033 A, D.}* are the 
vestiges of this final splendour ; erected for celebrating the glory and majesty of 
Buddhism, they really became her tombstones under which was buried the 
religion, once believed to be eternal. 11 fChawarmes — Inscriptions de Bodk-Gayaj 
These inscription marked also the end of early 5i no Indian relation, 

1 stop here* for want to space* w ith the hope of soon coming back to these 
questions of vital importance to the history of India, We have no right to 
neglect them. If we want to reconstruct the history of Buddhism in its right 
perspective* we have got to go to the richest source of information— 1 mean* 
the Chinese Tripiiaka. Whereas the Pali literature represents the canon of only 
one school—the ThcravSda (the Sthavirav^da). the Chinese Tripitaka preserves the 
Canons of eight different school* of Buddhism. The vast Clunesc Tripitaka la not 
only the work of China* but that of India also, it contains noL only all the texts 
of the Agamas (corresponding to the five Niklyas in Pali, the discourses attribu¬ 
ted to Buddha himself), and the tests of discipline (the Vinaya). but also that 
of all the schools of Buddhist philosophy, very few of which exist now in their 
Sanskrit originals. The Chinese Tripitaka contains besides, some Brahmanical 
texts like the Wem^aiaptad of the SSnkhya system and the Dasapaiartha-j^tra of 
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the These two Chinese texts have been thoroughly studied by the 

Japanese Buddhist scholars. Dr. Takakusu and Prof- Ui, and they show that the 
Brahmanicat philosophical texts were not dead letters to the Chinese students of 
Buddhist philosophy ; on the contrary they were studied by them for a better 
comprehension of some connected Buddhist schools of thought. The Chinese 
Trip!taka contains besides, works of lexicography, some of the originals of which 
are lost in India. Two of these works, taken to Japan in the 8th century, have now 
been brought to light. The edition which has been published by me in France, 
will show that these two works are of great interest to us. One is attributed to a 
monk of Kucha named Li-yvn and was composed towards the end of the 6th 
century or the beginning of the 7th century A. D. ; and the other was composed 
by Yi-tsing towards the end of the 7th century. They are perfect models 
of nutmutis used by the Indians in China or Central Asia or by the Chinese 
tn India. 

The famous catalogue of Buddhist Tripitaka compiled by Buniyo Nando. more 
than half a century ago, is still of capita] interest to the students of Buddhism, 
and enumerates texts which came to light at that time through one edition only 
flhe Ming edition), and there are about 1500 of them. But the explorations of the 
last half a century have brought to light many more Chinese texts bearing 
on Buddhism, The work which I have undertaken ft he first volume is already 
published) will give, l hope, a more comprehensive survey of the activities of the 
Buddhist scholars in China, It enumerates all texts, either lost or extant, and 
texts which have come to light from Japan and Central Asia, since Nan Jib's 
publication. The supplementary edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. published from 
Kyoto, mentions many new texts and numerous works of Chinese scholars 
representing the different schools of Buddhism which evolved during the T'ang 
period, I hope to publish some day a catalogue of these works (which is almost 
ready). But by this I only want to point out to the enormous amount of 
work we have before us We are only at the beginning and our survey is only 
a preliminary one. But we have got to proceed further if we want to make an 
exact idea of the vast wealth oflndia preserved tn the Buddhist collections of 
the Far East. Last of all, if we want to throw more lighten what India did in 
China, we have got to take into account all places in China of archtcofogical 
interest. The ancient cities like Si-ngan-fu, Ho-nan-fu. Long-men. Ta-tong-Fu, 
Lu-shon, Nanking, Canton and others, where scholars from different parts of 
India and Central Asia flocked and worked in harmonious collaboration with the 
Chinese monks, for aver a thousand years, for the growth of Buddhism, are to he 

again visited by the Indians, if they want to be faithful pilgrims to the sacred 

memories of their selfless forefathers. Th*y have got to take into account the 
traces which these worthy sons of India might have left on the soil of China, 
because their memories will occupy an unique place in the history of India, 
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learned friend Dr* N. P. Chakiavarti ^ave us the 
second rude shock when he died prematurely, like Dr, P* C* 
Bagchi who gave us the briefest and best rcmmi of the history 
of India and China 

I induced Dr. Chakravarti to compose a similar bulletin 
on India and Central Asia, A master in deciphering the Brahmi 
and the Kharodki texts and inscriptions. Dr. Chakravarti gave 
us a model monograph for which also, l l while reprinting ) 
cannot offer personally my best thanks l Dr. Chakravarti served 
India, for years, as the Government Epigraphisc and, alter India 
attained freedom, (1947) filled creditably the post of the Director- 
General of Archaeology, when I greeted him in Simla and Delhi. 
He gave us also, in collaboration with Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterjee, 
a very useful volume on the “Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java" etc. 

May the noble examples set by Dr, Bagchi and 
Dr. Chakravarti inspire the rising generation of Indian and Asian 
antiquarians. 


KAUDAS NAG 
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HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 

The region under our survey is popularly known as the Chinese Turkestan. 

It may be termed "the innermost heart of Asia" and it covers a wide area. This 
part is surrounded almost completely by high mountains. On the north it is 
bounded by the lordly T’ien Shan, ‘the celestial mountains' and on the south 
by the snowy Kun Lun range, dividing Tibet from Central Asia. On the west 
we have the mountain mass of the Pamirs, the Imaos of the ancients, joining 
the T'icn Shan to the Hindu Kush and giving rise to the head-waters of the 
Oxus on its western flank, To the east we may place the Nan Shan, itself a 
continuation of the Kun Lun, and the marshes of Lob . the border land of the 
desert Gobi. The area covered within this boundary is about 1500 miles from 
east to west and 600 miles from north to south where it is widest, But within 
this vast area, sites for human habitation are strictly limited. Such places are 
only the oases found scattered throughout the area ; and of these again only a few 
to the extreme west and east, offer some arable land suited to support a 
comparatively small population. The greater part is filled up by the dune- 
covered Taklamakan and the Lop deserts, extending over 800 miles from west 
to east. 

It was this barren tract, devoid of all the beauties of Nature, which was 
the meeting place for centuries of the cross-currents of different cultures, trades 
and conquests, uniting the Far East with the West on one side and with India 
on the other. There were lines of communication across the Ox us region, 
joining the Tarim basin which served as the main channels for conveying the 
trade and cultural relations This region, on the Ox us valley, comprised the 
ancient Sogdiana and Bactria, occupied by an Iranian peopte, highly influenced 
by the culture of the Hellenistic world and that of India. Of these lines of 
communications there were two main routes connecting the Western world w>ith 
the East. The Southern route, leading from Badakshan up the valley of 
Wakhan ; and then, crossing either by the tVakhjir Pass or the Passes in the 
North, reaches Sariqd ; and passing through the difficult mountain tracks, leads 
down to the barren foot-hills of the Tarim basin and thence to the oases of 
Kashgar and Yarkand. This Southern route was followed in 644 A D, by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang on his return journey to China from India : and 
in 1273 by the Venetian Marco Fob in his journey to Cathay (i.e. China). At a 
much later time in 1603 the Jesuit Benedict Gots also pursued the same course 
in coming out of India in search of Cathay. But he was never destined to 
reach his goal as he died soon after he reached Su-diow on the borders of 
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China, after spending years on hi& way* The Northern mate, which was much 
more important for trade, led from Balkh and passing along Qizii-su and the 
big Pamir valley reached Kashgar. This was the route, as we know from 
Ptolemy, used by the traders in silk, the Seres of China, down to the Oxus basin 
and the dty of Bacttia, This is probably the route which is indicated in the 
Per spins of the Erythraean Sea. (Sir Aurel Stein also followed a greater part of 
this route in 1915), 

There were also two route a connecting Kashgar with the Chinese Empire. 
One going north of the Taklamakan deseft and the other going south of it. 
Both the routes were already known to Hiuan Tsaug who has given us a vivid 
picture of the conditions or things existing in these parts in the 7th century. 
Starting from his homeland in 619 in quest of the Law, he chose the Northern 
route- After an adventurous journey through the Western part of Gobi he 
reached Kao^th'ang. L c. Qocho* the capital of modern Turfan. The king of 
the place received him with great honours and fc when all entreaties to re lain 
him had failed, dismissed him w ith presents, and letters of introduction lo other 
sovereigns. From there he passed through A-itViu (or Yen-ki) in the vicinity 
of the modern Kara-Sahar t Kipchih the present Kucho and Po*lu*ka (—Sanskrit 
Balidta)* corresponding to the modern district of Akfiu. On his way home he 
passed through the kingdoms of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. He gives a 
detailed description, of the di tie rentes in character, dress. languages, scripts, 
customs and usages of the people Buddhism was a flourishing religion every¬ 
where. There were numerous monasteries and monks, mostly the followers n| 
the Sarvastivada School of Buddhism ; but in Yarkand and Khotan there 
were also the followers of the MahSylna, The scripts were mostly Indian, 
The language of Yarkand and Kashgar differed from that of Kholan and the 
language of Po-hi-Jfca w-as slightly different from that of Ku<hih m its neighbour¬ 
hood. Wc are now r in a position to appreciate. From the finds made in these 
places with what a critical acumen the traveller must have observed these 
things. Even before the time of Hiuan Tsang, in the beginning of the 5th 
century, we find an account of the land given by another Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hian, who followed in part the same route on his way to India* But the 
history of the earlier period is shrouded in darkness. Only a few facts, though 
very meagre, about the political relations of China with this region, have been 
made accessible from the annals of the earlier Chinese dynasties during the 
first few centuries before and after she Christian era But these furnish only 
scraps of information and no continued history. The Chinese hrst pc net sated 
into the Tarim basin in the reign of the emperor Wu-ti (I40-S7 B,C.) of the 
early Han dynasty. The Chinese people had heard of the growing power of the 
Hiong-nus (Huns; who had already driven the Yue-chi to the West and thus 
became a menace co the empire* Therefore, the emperor sent Chang-kien at 
about 135 B.C, as an envoy to the Yue-chi with a hope to form an alliance 


1 Tlit comect ibitn la BhariiJta; c}\ PfrUiot, Ttmng Pno. LV23. 13-129. 
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with them against the Hiong-nu, On his way he was captured for 1(1 years ; 
and on his way back for another year by the Hiong-nu, *hus reaching China 
about B,C- 122. Hemet the Yue-chi somewhere in the Oxus valley ; and 
though his mission failed politically, it had gained indirectly very important 
results in obtaining a certain knowledge of Parthia, Sogdiana and Bactria on the 
one hand and of India on the other. Henceforward it was the aim of China to 
keep the route open for trade and other purposes. There arose in the soul of 
the Chinese people a longing to keep connections with the Western world and it 
gave a permanent turn to the Chinese foreign policy wh(ch became regular and 
systematic in sending out envoys, commercial agents and military forces for 
permanent occupations. 

Already in 214 B. C„ during the reign of the emperor Huang-ti of the 
Ts'in dynasty the famous 'Great Wall* of China was constructed in order to 
protect the country from the inroads of the Hiong-nu. In his time it extended 
from Shan-hai-kuan as far as Lin-t'ao to the west, which is situated in the 
extreme south of Kan-su, A century later, in the lime of Wu-ti, this wall was 
extended to the N. W. by about a thousand miles, almost to the eastern 
edge of the Tarim basin by means of a construction of lime. The wall was at 
hrst created with a defensive policy ; but this extension was made for taking an 
offensive with a view to an expansion into Central Asia. These lines were built 
of fascine* or stamped clay and gravel. Behind the wall were watch-towers 
placed at different distances, according to the importance of the place, for keep¬ 
ing guard over the line of lime and for sending out signals. Remains of these 
lines as well as of many watch-towers have been discovered by Stein who made 
important discoveries along this line. 

Though some relation was established with Central Asia, no formal 
conquest of the region took place till the time of the Later Han dynasty. Chinese 
Turkestan was conquered between 70—100 A- D, by Pan-chaa the general of 
the emperor Ming-ti. The general wanted to come into touch with the Roman 
Orient (Ta-Ts’tn) but stopped at the Persian Gulf, conquered Khotan and 
Kashgar and defeated an Yue-chi general. The Chinese annals do not give the 
name of the Yue-chi king but it is generally supposed to be Kanishka After this 
period the Huns asserted themselves and forced the Chinese to withdraw from 
the Tarim basin. From A. D. 123 onwards, efforts were made to reconquer the 
lost kingdoms, at first under the leadership of Pan-yung, Pan chao's son ; hut 
though partial success was attained at times, neither in the regime of the later Han 
dynasty nor in the epoch of the 'Three Kingdoms" which followed, an effective 
control over the Tarim basin was maintained. Sometime after, the empire was re¬ 
united under the T ang dynasty (lilS—907), and China reverted to her old policy. 
The Western Turks, and their allies, the Northern Turks, who all along proved 
troublesome neighbours to the Chinese, were now at war with each other. China 
joined the Western Turks, defeated the Northerners and occupied Turfan (640). 
Then with the support of the Uigur Turks they again defeated the Western 
30 
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Turks and gradually controlled the Tarim basin under the name of the Tour 
Garrisons 1 (i. e, Kashgar, Khoran. Kucha and Tokmak* for the last of which 
Kara sa bar was subsequently substituted). But there were fresh troubles ahead. 
The Tibetans were now growing into a military power ; and in the 7th century 
they invaded the Tarim basin and p defeating the Chinese in 670 held the Tour 
Garrisons 1 till 692, when the fortunes of war were reversed. 

After the rise of Mohammedanism, the Arabs were steadily pushing 
on their religion and conquest in the Ox its basin* By the middle of the 
8th century the Tibetans tried to form an alliance with the Arabs against 
the common enemy ; and though for a time the Chinese kept the enemies in 
cheek, in 750 the Tibetans from the south secured possession of Tun-huang 
and the adjoining tracts at the foot of Nan Shan and thus forced the Chinese 
to cut off ail direct communications with the Tarim basin. **For a time 
Chinese garrisons held out in Central Asia and the Chinese officials exercised 
some authority, though they obtained no direct support from the Empire. 
But although, even late in the 10th century. Kholan sent embassies to the 
Imperial Court. China gradually ceased to be a Central Asian power. She made 
a treaty with the Tibetans (783 and an alliance with the Uigurs, who now came 
to the front and occupied Turfiin* where there was a flourishing Uigur kingdom 
with Manichadsm a$ the state religion from about 750 to 843. In that year the 
Kirghiz sacked Turfan ; and it is interesting to note that the Chinese who had 
hitherto tolerated Manichaekm as the religion of their allies, at once began to 
issue restrictive edicts again&t it But except in Turfan it does not appear that 
the power of the (Turk!) Uigurs was weakened/' The Tibetan supremacy in the 
Tarim Basin however did not last more than a century and the histusy of the 
Tarim basin, for about 400 years, after the disappearance of the T P ang dynasty, 
is wrapped in darkness. Islam was spreading amongst the semi-Buddhistic Turkish 
chiefs, who occupied Kashgar and other places In the Western portion of the 
Tarim Basin* From the middle of the tenth century onwards there was an attempt 
to overthrow Buddhism by force and propaganda, r Tn the North Eastern portion, 
however and in the outlying territory of Turfan, Buddhism continued to flourish 
much longer, aide by side with Manichaeism and Nestorian Christianity* under 
the protection of the Uigurs." With the conversion of Khotan and Turfan the 
history of Buddhism in the Tarim basin ceased. In the first quarter of the 13th 
century however, Centra! Asia along with other parts of Asia saw great 
changes in political conditions with the rise of the Mongols under the great 
Chingiz Khan. 

II 

EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA 

The first modern traveller venturing into the deserts of Central Asia was 
Dr. A. Regek a German botanist in the service of Russia. His expedition 
to the oasis of Turfan in 1579 did not produce any practical results, but 
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furnished proof of the existence of numerous ruins and other historical 
remains in the locality. 1 

After him the Russian brothers G. and M. Grum-Giriiimayio explored 
parts of Chinese Turkestan* * particularly the Turfan oasis. Their works Acre 
published in 189fi-l^tl7 a ; bur being written in Russian did not attract the 
notice of scholars, as many of them were not acquainted with this difficult 
language. 

In 1S9S Messrs. Donne r and Baron Mu nek ot Helsingfors* Finland, 
undertook an expedition to Turkestan and Western China-'' 

In the same year Dr. Klcmentz' of Russia undertook a journey lo Chinese 
Turkestan and worked in Idikutshahri, also called Daluanus, Qtjcho or 
Kao-ch'ang, 1" miles to the east of modem Turfan and some other ancient 
sites near-by, close to the modern settlements of Astana and Kara Khoja, 
ancient Kao-ch’ang, Turfan capital of! 'ang and Uigur times, and also in Toyuq, 
Murluk and different other ancient sites. 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his reports gave a fresh impetus and 
directed the attention of many western scholars to the antiquities of Chinese 
Turkestan and that of the German scholars to Turfan particularly. The credit 
of forming the plan of systematic expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Russians w r hen, in A89’ I A Sir. Radlull suggested, in the Oriental 
Congress at Rome, the formation of an Internationa! Association for expedition 
to Central and Eastern Asia. 

Even before the journey of Dr. Klemcntz, the acquisition in 1801, of the 
famous birch-bark codex by Col Bower caused a great sensation amongst the 
Indoi-igisis, whose doubts about the importance of ar citato logical expedition to 
Central Asia were thereby dispelled. The history of the discovery of this in¬ 
valuable manuscript is rather interesting. 5 In the year 1890 two Turks had found 
a birch-bark MS* in a jiu|ki near Kum-Tura, in the neighbourhood of Kucha. 
They sold it to Col. Bower who was then in Kucha. He sent it to the Asiatic 
Society or Bengal ; in 1891 Dr A. F. R. Hcernle. who was then the Philolo¬ 
gical Secretary of the Society , published a report on the MS.* The MS was 
Complete and very well preserved and was written in Gupta characters its 
place of origin was North Western India and plsographiodly it was declared to 
belong to the second half of the 4th century. 5 It should be remem bered that the 
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climatic condition of India is not at all favourable to she preservation of MSS, 
The earlksi palm-leaf MSS. belong only to the western part of the country 
Kashmir and Nepal, and date back mostly to the beginning of the Jlth cen¬ 
tury* Earlier than these, so far known, were the two isolated palm-leaves now 
preserv ed in the celebrated Horiuji monastery of Japan, which found their way 
to that country, through China, in the beginning of the 7th cent, A. D. 

The Bower MS, which is now' preserved in the famous Bod Ido Library of 
Oxford, contain 7 texts of which three have medical contents. The author of 
the MS. was a Buddhist; and in this we have at least the oldest datable medical 
text preserved to us. One of these texts speaks of the origin of garlic* which 
according to the author, is able to cure many diseases and can extend the life to 
100 years. Besides, the MS speaks about digestion, about an disk fora life of 
1000 years, about the correct mixing of ingredients, about other medicines 
lotion and ointment for eyes etc. A second fragment contains 14 medical 
formulas for external and interna! use. The biggest portion is the Navanitaka 
{ ) i r e H 'cream* which constains an abstract of the best earlier tteatises : 

and which, in ]fi sections, deals with the preparation of powder, decoctions, oils, 
and also with injections, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, nursing of children, recipes etc. 
As the concluding portion of the work is missing, the name of the author is not 
preserved. All these works ere partly metrical But they have throughout an 
antique expression. The language is Sanskrit mixed with many PrSkrirism*. 
Many authorities on medicine are quoted in the Navanartaka, particularly Agni- 
vesa, Bhcda, Harita, Jfttukarpa, K^rapani \ ^TFflf*T ) Par&Eara and 5usnm. 
We have now found Mbs, belonging to a still earlier period, like the dramatic 
fragments of Asvaghosa, collected by the German mission and published by Prof. 
LOders and the MS. of the Udanavarga, a Sansbit version of the Dhammapada. 
brought by the French mission. Both are written in qua&kKuuihan character 
of the 2nd century. Of the latter work l have the honour to be entrusted with 
the publication* along wish other \lss r of the same work, preserved in the French 
colJection P In a subsequent monograph I haw a mind to discuss these Mss, In 
fuller details* 

Thus the desert sands had things concealed in their bosom which were long 
lost to India, After this more interesting discovery there was a regular campaign 
among scholars ol different nationalities to collect Mss., through the represents* 
rives on rhe spot ot the various Governments ; and some of the more energetic 
ones began to collect independently T These Mss., technically known by the 
names of agent* through whom they were collected, such as Petrqvski. 
Macartney and Weber Mss., were sent to Petrograd and Calcutta, A report 
on the British collection of antiquities u.'as published by Rudolf Hoernle in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society s Journal of IS&9 and 1901. The documents were 
distributed amongst the Specialists in Europe ; and one volume was published, 
with many facsimiles, in 1916 under the title Manuscript Henmans of Buddhtjc 
Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, The publication of the subsequent 
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volumes was delayed by the death of this eminent scholar ; and I have been told 
by Dr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office Library, that though the Mss. were 
ready, they have not yet been sent for publication foi want of revision by some 
competent scholars. 

In the meanwhile, another very important discovery was made in the 
southern part of the Chinese Turkestan. A French mission to Tibet was sent 
in 1892 under the leadership of Out re oil de Rhins He secured, in 4 place not 
very for from Khotan, a part of a very old birch-bark MS. The find-spot has 
been identified w ith the Goshringa vihara of which Hiuan Tsang gives a vivid 
account and which is known as Gosiraa in the Tibetan records. The Ms. 
was written in Kharosthi character, prevalent in the N, W, India and in parts 
of Central Asia, particularly in S. Eastern Turkestan, till the 3rd and the 4th 
century of the Christian era, It belongs paleographically to the 2nd century 
A. D., and represents a version of the Dhammapada. But its languages \s a 
form of Prakrit which lias not been hitherto found in any other Buddhistic 
[horary works. It was also the first Buddhistic work in Kfcanwtfii. When 
M, Senart, the French savant, to whom it was sent for examination, communi¬ 
cated its importance and contents to the delegates ol the llth. International 
Congress of Orientalists in Paris, in Sept. 1897, it created a sensation in the 
Aryan section. Soon after the communication of the find had been made to the 
Fianch Academy, M. Senart learnt through M. Pctrovski, the Russian consul- 
general at Kashgar, that fragments of a Kharosthi MS, of the Dhammapada had 
also been taken to the Russian capital by a Russian traveller. Prof, Serge 
d Oldcnburc. also submitted, during the Paris Congress, facsimile of a leaf out 
of these fragments to the Indologists. On examination M. Senart, at once 
came to the conclusion that both .he Paris and the Russian fragments formed 
parts of the same original MS. Tire fragments in the French collection were 
published by M. Sonart but those in the Russian collection have yet to be 
published. During a conversation w r ith me last summer the French scholar 
intimated that he was trying to get hold of the Russian fragments and was hoping 
to give a complete edition of the work. 

We have seen so far that such discoveries were dependent more or less 
on chance : and it was not till a few years later that tire first regular expedition 
to there parts was undertaken Tradition about pointed grottos in Kucha and 
Turfan was very strong r and the natives of Central Asia wanted to profit by this 
zeal of rival scholars in securing Mss. and other Art finds. Manuscripts from 
Central Asia began to reach Hnernle, many of which later on were delected to 
be forgeries 1 Necessity of a tegular search was strongly felt. The British 
Government was the first to organise a systematic expedition. 

^ a result of this, the first British-lndian expedition was undertaken in the 
year 19004)1. by the Order and aid of the Government of India, in the southern 
nortion of Chinese Turkestan, particularly in the province of Khotan. under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aural Stein, who WM then in the Indian Educational 
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Service as the Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah* He had already a through 
knowledge of the North-Western frontier provinces, the Punjab and Kashmir, 
and his steal for such an expedition was quite well-known * The admirable 
results of this expedition have been incorporated in Sir A, Stein s monumental 
work, "Ancient KhotardM Evert a glance at these volumes would suffice to 
assure us of the importance of ‘that ancient civilisation which tbe joint influences 
of Buddhist India, China and the Hellenistic Near East, had fostered in the 
scattered cases of these remote Central-Asian passage-lands/ 

About the same time as Stein, Sven Bed in the Swedish expeditionist visited 
the N* Eastern portion of Lob-nor, a ruined city of the 1st cent. A. D,, which 
lie mistook as the old city of Lou-lan, He brought back a number of papers and 
inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A Stein gave a new impetus to the German scholars 
with the result that in 1902 the Koenig!idle -Museum fuer VoeiAerkunJe. proposed 
to send out Prof. Gruenwedd- Dr* G. Huth and Herr Bartus to Central Asia, As 
Sir Aur&rs expedition was led mainly to Khotan in the south-western part of 
the desert, the German one was taken to Turfan in the Northern part of it, in 
1902-3. Besides Turfan ProL Gruenwedd examined several old settlements to 
the North-West of Kucha + 

In the meantime through the untiring efforts of Prof, Pischel of the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin, the German Government come forward to render financial help 
for these expeditions. A committee was formed for the purpose and the Second 
German or the First Royal Prussian expedition to Turfan was undertaken in 
September, 1904, under the leadership of Dr. A, Von Le Coq and Herr Bartus. 
Dr + Le Coq'i excavations were mainly confined to Turfan and the neighbour¬ 
hood ; but Ixfore he had finished his ta^k the second Royal Prussian Expedition 
was sent under Prof. Gruervwedel in September 1904. Six important sites in 
Kucha, Karashahf and Turfan oases were more or less throughly searched 
[Ming---i near Qumtunij Qyzyl, Kiris, Shorehuq, Baziikljk (Murtuq) and Toyoq 
Marar J till the return journey was taken early in 1%7. As a result of these two 
expeditions various important specimens of Buddhistic Art were collected and 
Manuscripts in Chinese* Sanskrit, Syriac, Soghdian (in Mankhaean and Soghdian 
characters). Middle and Neo-persian languages (Munichaeart alphabet), Tangut 
and 'Runic' Turkish, including the then unknown languages cnmmonly known as 
Tocharian or Kuchean* and North*Aryan or ancient Khotancss, were recovered 
in large numbers.^ 

* t. f. LkuixU Report of an Arduedogicai Ilhji with the Bwnc: firid-tbzcc By M A. 
Stein, 1S9S- 

t Ancient Khstan, Vok I *nd U. Oxford, JW7 pot i popular version “The Sand- 

buned Khitfin." 

% For ihc report of ihiii expedition, e-£ BeiadU uebet irctucologiEchfli Arfcdten in Mikoi&ihufi 
und Ufna«bvnB- Munthen, LW6. 

| Fm JclllIs c. I Aft buddkt:sthr ti* kultiUiten In Q:iiri£fluriuTijrke?Uft by Atbcf 1 Grwmwedd 5 
Berlin, 1H1. 
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The second Central Asian expedition uas taken by Sir Aurcl Stein under 
the orders of the Government of India in l r J0A with the same object in view as 
before. It proceeded further to the East, through Khotan and, from there right 
up to the Northern extremity across the Takismakan desert. Excavations were 
mad* chiefly in Khotan. the ancient capital of the Oasis. Domoko to the East and 
Niya, His greatest discovery, as lias been rightly pointed out by Prof. Lueders, 
was in the district ofTun-huang. Here he discovered the western part of the 
famous Chinese wall, built as a defence against the invasions of the Huns. It 
was here dial he also found artificial caves, numbering about 500 cells of various 
dimensions, which are known under the modem name of "Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas." T In one of these cells, which had been walled up but was opened 
by chance in 1900, was found a very handsome collection comprising a whole 
library, of Afaimscrifjtr and hundreds of fine paintings on silk, which had been 
hidden away early in the 11th century together with other relics. The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collected by f)ir A. Stein and partly by 
Prof Paul Pdliot, the French Sinologist, who visited Turkestan in I9iwj-8;and the 
rest were transferred to Peking under Government orders. The detailed report on 
the scientific results of this second expedition of Stein is contained in his newly 
published masterpiece, in five volumes, Serindia. In these volumes, to quote 
his own words, he has very carefully noticed the "topography of the ancient 
routes which had witnessed that interchange of civilisations between India, 
Western Asia, and the Far East, maintained as it was during centuries, in the 
face of wry serious physical obstacles, through trade, religious missions and the 
Chinese Empire's intermittent efforts at political and military expansion into 

Central Asia '. „ , , , , 

During this expedition the more important excavation were undenaken at . 

t Khotan : 1 the capital of the oasis, where a rich harvest of small antiques 

was obtained, . 

2 Domoko: to the East, in which place were found antiques and 

Manuscript remains in Sanskrit. Khotaneseand Chinese, dating from the close of 
the Tang period.; 

3 Niya : (where the excavation was resumed in October), This site has 
been abandoned to the desert sands since the third century A, D, Here he made 
rich discoveries of wooden dements in Kharosthi script and in a Prakrit 
dialect besides 'other ancient records in Chinese and a miss of miscellaneous 
antiquities helping further to illustrate the life and civilisation prevailing in the 

oasis of the Tarim basin, at the early period'-^ 

t The exploration of the Lou-lin site (the walled Chinese station) and 

of .n outlying« wlte* s.- 1 'tane-. y ields »n ubn-toce tf reconi, in 

, F* det*a» W l S^Trhr Thailand Buddha. Lund™, 1921. 

f c. f. Seiiiidis Chapter 111. 

f ibid, ct^p. v. 

§ Ibid. Chapter IV. 
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Chinese and Kharosthi. dating mainly from the 3rd ten tun- A. P., and many 
interesting remains of architectural and industrial art of that period." 

5. During the excavations at Miran. Tibetan records on wood and paper 
were obtained and also fragments of Turkish 'Runic' documents. These mostly- 
belonged to the 8th century A. D. But much older remains were obtained by 
the clearing of certain Buddhist shrines, which showed fine wall-paintings with 
legends in Kharoslhi. which, according to Sir A, Stein, offered striking testimony 
to the powerful influence which HeJfenistii: art, as transplanted from the Near- 
East to CSndhfra. had exercised even on the very confines of China.'t 

With the same end in view, and in order to undertake more detailed 
explorations in the sites already visited nr left out, and extending further to the 
East and North, a third expedition was taken by Sir Aurel Stein in the summer 
of 1913 This time he started from the South and proceeded easu-artl as far 
as Kan-chou. visiting on his way the sites of antiquarian interest in the 
neighbourhood of Khotan, Niva and Tun-huatig. He then crossed the 
desert of Pei Shan, from South East to North West, and visited Bar kill, Guchen 
and Jimasa to the North. On his way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
Idikut Shahri. the ancient capital of Turfan during T'ang rule (7th and 8th 
centuries A.D.) and the subsequent Uigur period ; and other important sites 
(Yi-pan to the West of Lou-tan, Kucha Altsu, and various other smaller sites) 
which WWe not already very carefully examined by the German scholars. In 
July 1915 he left Kashgar for his journey across the Russian Pamirs and the 
mountains to the North of the Oxus, But his activities were not confined only 
to mountains and deserts of Central Asia. On his way back to India he visited 
Samarkand. Khorasao and the Persian portion of Seistan, the ancient §akasth£nit 
or the land of the Scythians. His finds in the last mentioned place, which 
"‘served as an outpost of Iran and the Hellenistic Near-East towards Buddhist 
India", were none the less interesting. 

There, among other interesting find he discovered, on the isolated rocky 
hill of the Koh-Khwaja, the remains of a large Buddhist sanctuary, the first of 
its kind traced on Iranian soil. Here he found behind the later masonry, fresco- 
paintings of the Sassanian period. On the wall of a gallery were also found 
wall paintings of a distinctly Hellenistic style. The importance of these pictorial 
relics lies mainly in the fact, as remarked by Sir Aurel himself, that they 
‘illustrate for the first time in situ the Iranian imk of the chain which, long 
surmised by conjecture, connects the Graeco-Buddhist art of the extreme North- 
West of India with the Buddhist an of Central Asia and the Fa r East, This 
connection was reflected with equal clearness by the architectural features of 
the ruins, which were also of great interest,' The details of this expedition 
were published in his valuable and illustrated work "The innermost Asia, * 

* Ibid. Chap. XI. 

I Ibid. Chap, m 

t Geographical journal. Auguu, September, lOte. 
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Besides the French, German and British Indian missions, there were three 
more Russian missions sent out to Turkestan. The second Russian mission 
under Mr- Berisovsky went to Kucha in 1906-07 ; but its result was rather 
unsatisfactory. Jn 190S the third Russian mission wa& ted by Kazaloff who dis¬ 
covered the ancient city of Kham-khoto + He brought home a mass of mediaeval 
Tangut (a language of the Turco-mongol family) works and Chinese documents 
of great importance. These have partly been published in Russian by Prof- 
Sstge d'OIdenbtfcrg, In 1914 the fourth Russian mission visited Tun-huang the 
results of which may be published later on. 

While Europe and India were sending out missions, the Far East also was 
not silently watching the progress. As early as 1904, the first Japanese mission 
under Count Qtani visited Russian Turkestan* Kashgar, Kucha and Turfan. 
The mission collected also many prehistoric remains, primitive pottery and 
terra-cotta seals, going back to the Han period. remains of Gandhara art and 
several important MSS. in Chinese, Uigur and Soghdiam A second Japanese 
expedition under Tachihana visited Mongolia, Ticn-shan t Turfan* Kucha* 
Lobnor and Khntan. collecting various documents in Chinese and Kuchran. 
Some of these hav e been published from Tokyo, with grand plates but 
unfortunately the works are in Japanese and are not accessible to most of the 
scholars outside Japan, 

Last of all. I come back to the French mission which I only incidentally 
referred to in connection with the Stein expedition. But here also I shall mainly 
confine myself to the discovery made by the French mission at Tun-huang. 

This mission was organised by the Comite Frances de l J Association 
Jmm^mak Pour Vexplomtion de l 1 Arie cenrrafe with M. Sena ft as President. 
Free help was rendered by the French Government, the Academic. Franchise, 
the French Geographical Society and the French School of the Far East at 
Hanoi (IndoChina), The parly under the leadership of M. Paul Pelliot* later an 
a Professor at the College de France, left Paris on the 15th June, 1906 ; and 
passing through Moscow and Tashkhand, reached Kashgar on the N of the 
Pamirs. This site was studied from geographical and linguistic points of view 
rather than archaeological ; and the party left for Kucha, where the German and 
Russian missions were already present. xAfter some excavation work at Turn- 
shut, a small village full of ruins, already noticed by Sven Lfedin, they reached 
Kucha in January. 1907- Excavation work was undertaken at MittgKHS, which 
is a Turkish word signifying ‘thousand habitations/ This consists of a series of 
curious and artificial grottos in sandstone which were dug up, into Buddhist 
sanctuaries, before the introduction of Islam. There were Ming-oh on the 
slope to the S* of T ien Shan popularly known under the name of Ts ren fo-tong 
or the caves of l00O Buddhas, These cavd-s were famous in Chinese works and 
were also noticed by European travellers. They were full of mural-pain lings 
belonging to the period within 7th* 10th centuries. The Germans, the Japanese 
and the Russians had already exploited the site but still there were some which 
31 
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were neglected by them. Here the French party collected some MSS. in 
Sanskrit and Kuchean and, on the whole, the work was satisfactory* Early in 
February, 190S the party reached via Urumtsi* Tun-huang t at the western 
extremity of Kan-shu* where Fortune favoured them with a wonderful discovery 
and it would be worth while to give the description in the wards of M. Pelliat r 

4 'At our departure from Paris" says the French savant. Tun-huang was 
feed as one of the big stages of our travel/ It was known that there was, about 
20 kilometres to the S. £, of the city, a considerable gcoup of caves know n as 
Ts len-fo-tong or the ‘gcottei 0 f the 1000 Buddhas", dug out at dates not precisely 
known dll then, but which were covered with mural-paintings which Islam had 
not yet disfigured. We wanted to devote ourselves to their study, which no 
other archaeologist had done rill then, though their importance was known all 
the time. . . P - We were not deceived in our expectation and found that the 
caves of Tun-huang preserved some of the most precious monuments of 
Chinese Buddhistic art between 7th and 10th centuries. But another interest 
was added to the visit in course of our travel. At Urumtsi I heard about a find 
of Mss. made in the caves of Tun-huang in 1900. * * * * I came to know 
gradually how this discovery w as made, A Taoist monk Wang-tao, digging one 
of the big caves, had by chance opened a small cave, which be had found quite 
full of Mss. Although our colleague Stein had passed Tun-huang a little 
before us, I had the hope of still reaping a good harvest. Just after our arrival 
there, i made enquiries about Wang-lao, It was easy to find him and he 
decided to Come to the caves. He opened for me, at last, the niche, and at 
once l found a small cave which was not even a metre in every direction * 
crammed with Manuscripts ] They were of all sorts, mostly in rolls but some in 
folios too, written in Chinese, Tibetan, Uigur and Sanskrit* You can imagine 
easily what an emotion had seized me : I was in front of the most formidable 
discovery of Chinese Mss. the like of which was never recorded in the history of 
the Far East. I asked t ■ myself, have 1 only to be contented with having a 
glance at them and then go away empty handed, and let these doomed treasures 
go to destruction little by little ? Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the shrines. everything was 

arranged and l sat down in the cave with feverish excitement. Devoting three 
weeks T made an inventory of the Library, 

Of the I50OQ rolls, which had thus passed through my hand, I took all 
that had by their date and contents, struck me as of primary interest—about one 
third of the whole. Amongst these i put in all texts in Brahmt writing and 
Uigur* many Tibetan but mostly Chinese. There was for the sinologist some 
lit valuable treasure. Many of these were on Buddhism, without doubt some 
also were on history p geography, philosophy, classics, literature proper 'and 
again deeds of all sorts, accounts, notes taken From day to day, and all were 
anterior to the 11th century* In the year 1035 the invaders came from the 
East : and the monks had stocked books and pain rings in a hiding place which 
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they walled up and plastered and the opening was adorned with decorations. 
Massacred or dispersed by the invaders, the knowledge of the library perished 
with the monks, to be rediscovered by chance in 1900-", , . . , - 

Thus the Pelliot mission ended in triumph and all honours ware accorded 
to it on its return to Paris, The ancient Chinese manuscripts are rare in China 
itself and there was none in Europe till them. Now for the first time a sinologist 
can work on the archives, in imitation of the historians of Europe. During my 
stay in Paris 1 had the good fortune of examining over 3iXK) fragments, written 
in Central Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts in Sanskrit, Kuchcan 
and Khoranese. Of the Chinese collection also, which may be called now 
decidedly the best in Europe, those From the grottos number about 3000. 

The bulky reports, full of most interesting details, which have so far been 
published, furnish a proof of the repeated hard toils and untiring energy of the 
great seekers after truth ; and how all their troubles and risks have at length 
been crowned with glorious success. They have furnished to the students of 
ancient civilisation materials, interesting from every point of view, of the 
culture of a country which, as we have already noticed, formed the connecting 
link between the West and the Far East on the one hand, and India on the 
other. They thus witnessed, perhaps, for centuries, the mutual influences of 
Indian, Iranian and Chinese culture. These innumerable antiquities, discovered 
in such a great variety of ptaccs, times and character, are not only interesting to 
students of history, art, and architecture, but equally so to those of ethnology, 
geography, geology and philology, Numberless manuscripts have been 
discovered in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, Manichaean, ‘Runic' Turkish, Uigur, 
Tibetan, Chinese and the forgotten languages of Khotanese and Kuchcan or 
Tocharjan, as well as in scripts which have not yet been deciphered. Hundreds 
of specimens of arts* pictorial and plastic, mostly Buddhistic, have been 
recovered ; and thousands of cithers of archaeological and ethnological importance 
have been unearthed which, by their characteristics, mark Chinese Turkestan 
as the meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian. Persian and Chinese currents of 
civilisation. 

1 have indicated above the preponderant role played by Indian civilisation 
in Serindia and this happened mainly through Buddhism. We know that, to 
a great extent, China received her Buddhist art. not directly from India, but 
from Eastern Turkestan ; and K ho tan has been at times an important agent in 
that work of transmission ; from China the same forms of art passed to Japan 
through Korea. Chinese texts have preserved the names of Wettch’ic Po-c/i’e-na 
and of his son WcLdTih Yj-seng. who were in the service nf the Chinese 
Emperor Yang-ti (A. D. 605-17} and enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist 
artists. M. Foucber has shown how the portrait of a seated woman dressed in 
tunic with a child in her right arm, which was formerly mistaken as a picture 
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of the Virgin nursing the Child Jesus, is nothing but a copy of the Buddhist 
Madonna Barit! of Mahlyloa iconography, who appears in China also, already 
in the time of Yi-tsing as Jfowti-tjcii'inn'ilifin or 'the portrait of the goddess- 
mother of demr^n sons', ana is also identical with Kishimojin of Japan; later 
on, she has been more or less mixed up with the feminine form of Avalokitesvara, 
the L.hinese Kuan-yin, Japanese Kwannon, Anamese Quan-Am, mistakenly 
sumimed as the Holy Virgin.* I his single illustration will show how the 
knowledge, concerning the progressive diffusion of Buddhist art throughout the 
Far East', may be acquired through the recent finds in Khotan, 

The same is true with regard to the other aspects of the history of 
civilisation- Buddhist-Sanskrit manuscripts, the originals of which are lost in 
India, have been found here either in original or in translations in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Kuchean or Khotanese. The desert sands have yielded scripts which 
were unknown or ill-known in India or were simply local developments of 
some old Indian scripts, We have also come to know of the existence of ad 
I ndian Prakrit, spoken over a large area about which we sluIE have occasion 
to say more below. It lias been truly remarked by an eminent scholar, that 
'the archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn out of the chaos of its 
materials'! and we must yer wait for decades till all these materials have been 
properly utilised in order to establish the history of Central Asia and her 
connection with India, on the one hand, and the Far Fast and the Western 
regions on the other, It will then not only throw light on various complicated 
problems of Indian history but we may have even to recast many of them in the 
light of these new materials. 


* H. Ltwk»-Ujfbef dir fomriichtn Fund* von Omurkisron— S. B. A, W, J 914 . 

i A. Lcnq. A short account of the wield. Jounvy and results ufthe First Royal Prussian 
jS^nd Gtrrmini expedition to Turfbft in Cliiu™ Turkistm. J. R., S, l E A)9 p. ^ ff 





SECTION m 

THE KHAROSTHI MANUSCRIPT OF THE PRAKRIT PHAMMAPADA 

Discovery of the Ms. : This important manuscript in three small oblong 
biT'ch'bark leaves was acquired m the spring of 1S92 by the French traveller 
Dutreuil de Rhins in Komart Mazar 1 in the valley of the Karafeash Daray* 21 
kilometres (about 13 mites) From Khotan and was sent to France along with 
other finds. We come to know from accounts given by M. Grenard, the fellow 
traveller of the ill-fated Dutreuil de Rhins, that the leaves were delivered, to him 
and his companion who visited the place a month before M. Grenard, by the 
natives on two successive visits to the locality. The natives are said to have 
found them with some other antiquities [bow] of well finished pottery and a 
small figure carved in weed and enclosed in a casket) inside the grotto. 1 M. 
Grenard indentifies the place where it was found with the Gosringa Vihara of 
Hiuan Tsang and the Gosirsa of the Tibetan records a 

The importance of this manuscript was noticed by M, Sen an an a rapid 
examination in 1S97 and he at once intimaEcd to the French Academy (Iruiitiit 
de France) its L rear importance and value in its session of 14th May of the 
Hine year* 4 It was written in Kharosthi character prevalent in the North 
Western India and in parts of Central Asia, particularly in South Eastern 
Turkestan, till the 3rd. or 4th century of the Christian era. The manuscript 
belongs paheographically to the 2nd, century A.Lh i and the contents are Slokas 
found in Pali canonical texts mostly from the Dhammapada, but written in a 
Prakrit dialect, which has not been found hitherto in any other Buddhistic 
literary work. It was also the first Buddhistic work in Kharosthi. So. when 
M, Senart communicated its importance and contents to the delegates of the 
llth International Congress of Orientalists in Paris, in September 1S97. it created 
a sensation in the Aryan Section. 1 Though it was only in fragments, a very 

1 Ttw term Mud denote* a grave of a \ Eulmiima dan saint. A* la ihe etymology of Komar i, 

or sCohm^n. M Gfonacd ckrfvra it from Pinian ficoJi—mountain and mot—snake, she whole meaning, 
'the anale of the mountain. 1 Praf Leva itCOgliijnsl in I his etymology a r tmirtt P ETJK B of the <jriFuapEl£| 
fKt#hu'pO'ri) who U mentioned in iSirrs! u irthabciing she site -ic.f. Notes 

cflinoiJW suf i Jnclfi. IV p. +0 note, Stein tbmka r probably rightly too, that the fliLQK Ifl of 
rwe-Tiirki nricio. hi; moit of Lhe nomenclature oi Khotan and thi! tbit meimnn wia dye to a popular 
ctymd*^ (Anc- Kin*. 1. p. l*>i 

2 Sir A Sidn who was aHowed to examine the cave pei^onal)y J a faveur denied tn French 

travelkn on grounds. h however doubtful tf they could Say ai oil bidden inside it for 

rvnturiev He a of opinion that they were actiulfy found in I be vicinity ; and the cava was mentioned 
41 the find-sfWt only to prevent any further search by the traveller*. [ eX Anc. Kfaot. I. p. 13S) 

3 c. F. Comptei rendu* dc 1' Academic do macriptiom et bdles Jetier*. kirm du 13 Avrtl 
J&9S, SiL'in alto supports this view C.f. AfiC, Khfli. I p. 198. 

4 c. f, Cnmptea rendni. IV, saw, Tome XXV T p. 151 ft 1A97. 

5 c. f. Arte* du XE Gangrc* International ik? One nl abides, Pub 1897, Stetson Ariennc 

pac 
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interesting thing happened ; soon after the communication had been made to 
the Academy* M* Senart learnt through Mr. Pctrovski, the Russian Consul 
General at Kashgar, whose name has been associated with the many important 
acquisitions from Khotan now in the Petrograd Museum, that fragments of a 
Kharosthi MS. of the Dhammapada had also been taken to the Russian Capital 
by a Russian traveller. They were adjusted and deciphered hy Prof Serge 
d T Oldenburg, who submitted, during the Paris Congress, the facsimile of a leaf 
to Indologists, 1 This Russian scholar afterwards placed the documents at the 
disposal of M, Senart when be came to know of the Paris find. These fragments 
were more extensive and better preserved ; and on examination M Senart came 
to the conclusion that both the portions must have belonged to the same original 
manuscript. In fact a fragment from the Russian manuscript, which was sent 
to Mp Senart, fitted itself exactly to one of the Paris fragments. The text was 
published by M. Senart, with pulaeographic and phi topical notes in the Journal 
Ariurifjue of the year IftSfi,* 

After the publication of M. Senart several important contributions were 
made in this connectjon* Prof Bushier was of opinion that the MS. belonged 
to the first century A,D, and must have originated in India* from where it was 
brought into Chinese Turkestan by a Buddhist monk.* Two very learned 
articles as e» the decipherment, adjustment and indentificatton of the Siokaj 
were published by Prof Lueders 1 and Dr. Franks. 5 M* Jules Bloch 
attempted to determine more closely, the home of the MS. which on philological 
grounds he placed in the N«W. part of India. 13 

Prof. Sten Konow ut a valuable contribution in Festschrift Windkch 
argued that die MS- was composed in a dialect of North-Western India but was 
written down in Khotan where it was discovered. 7 Dr, Barua and Mr. Mitra 
of the Calcutta University jointly edited the MS. with adjustments and notes of 
their own. 4 

The view taken by Prof, Konow, as to the place of origin of the MS. 
appears to me to be substantially correct The dialect qf this version of the 
Dharnmapada has certainty many traits in common with the dialects of the 


1 cX Predv^rimelmya ZtrnemLj t> budiyikuy Teltonuon rupjsannoy pisniessamy khjrOsd. by 
Prti\ S. Okkpbws. St Pv Ecrthw g. JS37, 

2 U Manuscript Uwostbj du Dhammjpada Les irigmmts DuutdJ ck Rhjntr, J As. tXc 
Serie, Toiftf XVL p. 1V3 ff. 

3 Oo tk origin of tb* liuliin Efahrrm dphahei. Strwburg p. ] 22 . it. 

4 Benwrku»ira*u dum Sihiraidu-ShnuKripi du Ptanunapuii, MS. Dutnruil de Riuni. 
Nodnctarn det KfiL Ces«Ud«tt da WWadwifttij Zu Gottingen Phil-hi^t. Ktme i £9$ 
p. 474 ff* 

5 Zutn Manuscript Putrsuil ds Rhins. Z. D, M. Cf. M, LX, p, 4V7 ff. 

S Lc diatfidp dev fiagmenij Duucuil de Rhim. J. At. Xe xtk T XIX. p, m ff. 

7 fitm«fkun^£L uebn: 4k khirosthj Hjmdsdkrifr da Dhammapad*, Fcsischrift, Ernat 
Winditth, Lrip4g, 1V1+. p S3 ff. 

S The Prakrit Dtemrwpad* ftilEcd by Dr. B M. Sims and Mr. S. Whin Cakutia, iftn. 
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North-Western provinces of India, But as Konow has already pointed out* it has 
peculiarities of its own, not noticed in any other Prakrit dialect in India : and 
they must be due to an influence of the native language of South-Eastern 
Turkestan which was prevalent there, side by side with the Prakrit dialect, during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. Thus we find that, like the Pali and 
Sanskrit recensions of the Dhammapada. there was also a Prakrit recension of it ; 
and that for its origin we must look to India, like that of the others, and most 
probably to the N. W. parts of it. But we cannot press the point too far until 
and unless we actually obtain a Prakrit version of h within that region. 

From a discovery of the numerous wooden documents in Kharosthi 
characters and a Prakrit dialect it can no longer be denied that Prakrit was at 
least Lhe official language over a wide area in South Eastern Turkestan extending 
from Khotan to the western extremity of the Lobnor region till the beginning 
of the 4th. century A. D., whatever might have been the circumstances that had 
led to the introduction of it into that far off region. So it is quite likely that 
the Prakrit version was better understood and more well-known in the South 
than the Pali or the Sanskrit version Numerous fragments of the Sanskrit version 
commonly known as the Uddnavarga have actually been found jn Turfan and 
Kucha in the North,* This fact must have led to the introduction of the Prakrit 
version of one of the holiest and moat well known texts of the Buddhist canon 
into this region already under the influence of Buddhism. But the study of it 
was only confined to the learned section of the population. The less 
educated followers of Buddhism also wanted to read the holy scripture of their 
faith, thuugh they might not understand it very well ; and in the course of 
copying one MS, from another, formations and wotds from the nmlve Jitdecf 
might easily have crept in. Hence we need not be astonished if we find the 
dialect eventually different from the original and influenced by the ordinary 
spoken dialect. For similar reasons, other Skt. MSS. from Central Asia are found 
sometimes hopelessly mixed up with words and formations from the vernacular 
dialect which lias been termed in one place as a curiously debased dialect of 
Satuibit by Dr. Thomas." In India, even to the present day, similar mistakes, due 
to the ignorance of the copyist are not rare. But in this case also one would 
naturally expect to find more than one manuscript in that region, either in the 
original Prakrit or in translations in one of the later dialects of Central Asia. 
Here, as in India, the late Mankhaean and Islamic religion must have undoub¬ 
tedly played a great part in the destruction of many of this MSS, of the earlier 
rival faiths. But until all the MSS, in Sanskrit, Sogdian or in any of the unknown 
languages have been more carefully examined, it is impossible to be optimistic 
about the discovery of other MSS. of the same text. 


• c. f. Die Turiafl.ReMiwiontfn ties Dhamnupad*, von H. Pinehd, S, B. A, W- Phil-Mat 
1908 ; M th- La V.iL1l"e it) J. ft. A, S, 1912 jnd M- 5, Levi in J, A« I'JIC, [. XX. 






SECTION IV 

KHAROSTHI DOCUMENTS AND INSCRIPTIONS 

In the present section our attention will be confined to the Kharosthi 
inscriptions and documents which have been found in South East Turkestan as 
a result of the various regular expeditions to that part of Central Asia, They 
have been recovered from different ancient sites which are found over a very 
large area from Niya to the extremity of the Lobnor region. They may be 
conveniently divided into the following heads according to the materials on 
which they were written. 

1. Documents on wooden tablets, with day seals on some of them, 

% Documents on leather, 

3. Paper documents. 

4. Writings on silk. 

5. Inscriptions on frescoes in the shrines. 

Of these the documents of the first three classes have been obtained in 
very large numbers. Their interest lies in the fact that they are of an altogether 
secular character, and they are written in a sort of Prakrit dialect. 

During the first expedition of Sir Aurel Stein, wooden document were 
recovered only from the Niya site ; but during his second and third expeditions, 
other sites besides Niya. such as Lou-bn and Endere yielded a further collection 
of these documents ; 428 of thee wooden and leather documents, which were 
obtained at the Niya site during the first expedition have been transcribed and 
edited by Rev. A. M, Boyer, Prof, E. J. Rapson and Mon, £. Scnart.* 

DISCOVERY OF THE WOODEN DOCUMENTS 

The incident which led to the discovery of these documents is interesting, 
A Muhammedan villager of Niya picked up two wooden documents which 
were originally dug out by another inhabitant of the locality from a place near 
the ancient site of Niya where he went in search of treasure. He gave these 
useless finds to his children as objects of play. When Sir Aurel Stein 
accidentally came into possession of them he at once recognised their impor¬ 
tance as being written in fCharosfhi character of the Kmhana type, It was 
evident therefore, that, they must have belonged, to a very early period. Through 
the help of the original finder, and by a systematic search, he was able to 
collect a large number of them in different ruins on the same site. These were 
obtained either scattered on the surface, evidently carelessly left there by 
treasure-seekers, or were lying buried in sand. The greater number of these 

* <. f for example the use of ir Mr lit, r. in wm= of it* Ktintan MSS. and t dloZiir 
Gcscbktile und Geographic OttfuikttUfts by H. Lucdert, S. B A H. Phil. List Klassc 1922 . P. 214 ff. 
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tablets are wedge-shaped or rectangular, the rest being oblong, Takhli-shaped' 
Or of various other irregular forms. 


WEDGE-SHAPED TABLETS 

These tablets, mentioned as Klkmidra (stfrajp,!) in the documents 
themselves, are various lengths ranging from 7 to 15 inches, and most of them 
were originally arranged in pairs. The two associated tablets were held together 
by a string which was sealed on the covering tablet by a clay seal. The tablets 
of this description were evidently used for short communications of an official 
nature, mostly containing advice as to the decision of different disputes or other 
instructions to the local officials by the MakSmtvava Maharaja, (Skt. 

tffTCnt; | or 'His Excellency the great King, 1 who is never named in any 
of these documents. All that we can say about him at present is that he was 
not identical with any of the rulers whose names are found in the documents, 
as was held by Stein and Know. His position was more probably that of a 
local chief or governor of the province who was directly or indirectly under the 
vassalage of some overlord, who might have been the ruler of Khotan. (Sec 
No, 214) The writing in these documents begins on the obverse of the 
under-tablet and is continued on the reverse of the covering tablet if necessary. 
These letters were at ways issued from the office of the Central government, and 
they beat the name of the official or officials to whom they were addressed, 
written on the obverse of the covering tablet. On the reverse of the under-tablet 
was generally written the name of she plaintiff or some indication as to the 
nature of the contents of the letter. Only five of them (Nos. 155, 193, 213, 236, 
296) are dated. 

The first three of these five dated documents arc unfortunately incomplete, 
The dates recorded on these wedgeshaped tablets belong to the years 6, 10, 11, 
21 and 26. It Is possible that the use of dates may have depended on the 
nature of the document. Thus we find that, as a rule, only those documents 
which are of more than ordinary importance are dated. As has been observed 
above, the wedge-shaped tablets are usually in pairs ; but some of them are 
single, (eg, Nos 90, 125, 157, etc.) 


• Khirovhi Inscription* duowcml by Sr Auwl Stein in Chino* Turkestan. Pari I. 
Transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Seoul, Oxford. |92C». A second 
volume containing the remaining documents has been published by the same authors in (1927) 

♦ See N, 22. i. 190 la. 6 and N. 23. i. 1901, 

« Foe dclaQl, Ct Ancient 1C hi hoi: Chap. XI. p. 316. 
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THE RECTANGULAR TABLETS 

The tablets of rectangular form are of various sizes, some of them being 
as much as 30 inches in length. Stem refers to one, unfortunately completely 
bleached, which was actually 7 ft G inches in length. Like the wedge-shaped 
tablets moat of these were also originally fitted with covering tablets and day 
seals. The double rectangular tablets were dearly of two different varieties. 
The first class were official letters, containing information of a personal or 
official nature or instructions concerning affairs of the state. They are issued 
by one official to another, whose duty it was to see that the instructions were 
duly carried out Some of these officials are related to am another by family 
ties. The obverse of the covering tablet contains the address j and the writing 
is commenced on the under-tablet and continued to the reverse of the covering 
tablet if required, as in the case of the wedge-tablets. The lablets of this first 
class are not dated. The second variety consists of deeds of agreement, bonds 
and similar legal instruments ; and as such they are mostly dated, (c.f. Nos. 180, 
318, 222, 422, 327, 345, etc ) on the obverse of the covering tablets are written 
the names of the parties Concerned as well as that of the executive officer. The 
writing is begun and continued exactly as in the tablets of the first class. Many 
of the complete rectangular tablets of this second variety were found unopened ; 
and Sir Aurel Stein is, no doubt, right in his assumption that these deeds of 
agreement had to be kept under their original in order that, in case of need, 
their validity might be established in court- The intact preservation of the seal 
as well as of the siring holding the covering and under tablets also w as necessary 
to keep ihem safe from any unauthoritative tampering.* 

The other dueumente on wood were of various irregular shapes of which 
the 'Takhti-ahaped' and oblong tablets are more numerous. The oblong tablet* 
seem to be more important, as many of them bear the date and names of the 
ruling princes. They are usually of the nature of accounts or lists, public or 
private. In these are also found, among other names, those of many of the 
officials who are mentioned in other dacumcms, as well as their relations such 
as. wife, sister, brother, son etc. 


LEATHER DOCUMENTS 

In addition to these documents on wood, documents on leather from the 
Niya and the End are sites! have also been found, but they are not as numerous 
as the former, h is interesting to note jn this connection that though the 
people using these documents were apparently Buddhist, they had no objection 
to employ leather as one of theit writing materials. The writing on both the 
wooden and the leather documents was done with ink and wooden pens, several 

* Cf Serindia. pp, 227-2S 

t Cf, Anctfnl Kh&m p 338 ff and Srrfudta pp. 218, 256, Z7$, 2$i k 383. 
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of which have been discovered in some of the rubbish heaps/ These leather 
documents also consist of two different varieties. The contents of the first, the 
number of which is very limited, are similar to those of the double rectangular 
tablets. They are written from one official to another official or to some relation, 
and they contain information of personal as well as of official nature, (cf. Nos, 
247. 385, etc,) The second variety, which is technically known as vinmudi'lgkhd 
or'a letter of information 1 is issued by the Mzktrtuaua Afahom^a to different 
officials, mostly to Cojhbo Samjaka, and the contents are similar to those of the 
double u^dge-tablets* In the beginning of these letters we generally find the 
stereotyped phrase, “it should be known what 1 write and what order I give for 
the carrying out of the duties of the kingdom \ that energy is to be shown day 
and night in the performance of the duties of the kingdom ; (that) the command 
should be followed even at the cost of life so that prosperity may exist in 
Khotamna ; and in this way the letter of information should be sent to the feet 
the great king' etc, (cf. No. 272 etc.) The address is written on the reverse 
and sometimes also a brief indication of the nature of the business (efl no. 309) 
One peculiar feature of these documents h that, though they are mostly dated, 
only months and days are recorded! and the regnal year is nowhere mentioned, 
(cf 23B. 273, 329, 257 t 2J8 T etc.) 

DOCUMENTS OH PAPER 

Not even the smallest scrap of paper was found in the investigations of 
ruined sites at Niya during the first and the later expeditions. The fust 
documents on paper, mostly in Chinese and several in KharosthiJ were obtained 
at the Lou-lan site to the North of Lobnon Stein Concludes from this that the 
Niya site must have been abandoned earlier, while the Lou-lan site was occupied 
at least till about the middle of the 4th- century4 In feet the numerous 
Chinese documents found on the site indicate that the particular station 
represented by the ruins must have been under Chinese administration/ But 
the discovery of an Indian script and language at the site show’s that, even at 
such a late period, the administration of the place was. to some extent at least, 
carried on in an Indian Prakrit language. Must of these documents are however 
in fragments and none has yet been published with the exception of the Chinese 
portion of one document.•* Only one large and almost complete paper 
document (L, A, vi. ii, 0234, Ft, XXXLX has been found which bears any 
notable resemblance in sliape and anangement of writing to the Itazhcr docu¬ 
ments from Niya, 

* Cf. Aftelenr Khoiati LI. pbteCV 
t Cf. Serin Jut. PP . 242 , 372. 383* 402. 453. 436, 439, 446 
} M p . 242. 
g IMd. p r m 

p * Chi vanned DfcxumrnU: ChiFKrti* p. 189. [sfo. 9 l& and El. XXVTUL 
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DOCUMENTS ON SILK 

The document* on silk are especially interesting as being both religious 
and secular in character We know from Chinese tradition that silk was on* of 
the ancient materials used for writing, before the invention of paper about 
105 A. D.' and this information is confirmed by these finds. Altogether three 
strips of silk bearing Kharosthi writing have so far been obtained. 1 Of these, 
that from the Lou-1 an sit* appears to have been torn off from the edge of a bale 
of silk ; and that from 'Tun-huang limes’ is the fragment of a Kharosthi 
document.* It is the only record on silk in Kharosthi script and Indian Prakrit 
so far discovered, which contains fragments of a letter or order. The third 
Kharosthi document on silk consists of part tons of three votive banners which 
were found during lire excavation of the Minn site. They bear nine inscrip¬ 
tions, five of which are complete. 4 These contain a prayer in Prakrit for the 
health of a certain persun and that of his family, the phrase used being identical 
with that found in the Indian inscriptions of the Kushana period (anighudodiiiui* 
hhairadti Skt arogyet-dakskinayai Hidwiii,) ( 17^3 J 

INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FRESCOES OF SHRINES 

Five of these were found on the walls cf a ruined shrine at the Miran 
site* They are very short, and are said to illustrate the titles of the various 
incidents chiefly from the Jiitakas which are depicted on the walls. The two 
more important ones have been published by M- Boyer.* 

INSCRIPTION ON WALL PLASTER 

In one of the temple-remains to the North of Khotan, Stein discovered a 
small fragment of coloured wall plaster, loose in sand, on which he found 
uncertain traces of what were apparently three Kharosthi characters, : 

In conclusion we may notice a few interesting points with regard to the 
Secular documents. In Eastern Turkestan the practice of writing letters, the 
earliest specimens of which we find in our documents, was confined neither to 
lit* period of our documents nor to the Kharosthi script and the Prakrit dialect. 
We know that hoards of similar documents on wood and paper in Chinese, 
bearing the seals of office and the signatures of various officials, military and 

1 cf. Ouvanrif!— Lei Ihi 2 s QnnDti, J, As. 199$, 

2 cf. Strtndia—pp. 077, 777, 3 cf, L. A- vi, O’if PI, XXXIX. 

3 cf, T XIL a. It. 20, Ft XXXIX. 

4 cf. Beyer—JnKriplloon dc Minn, }, As, 1911. p, 4 IS, ff, 

5 cf Sertnduj pp 5)0, 319, 321,331 and fiyi. (41, 142. 144, 

0 See Boyer.-1 nscriptioni de Minn, J Aj. L9U, p. 4t7 ff In the Utter cflhew. 'he name 
Taa has bet# identified with the Western name Tiiio. 

7 cf. Seri nd in p. 1279 
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civil, have been recovered from different sites in Eastern Turkestan* 1 2 3 4 5 A few 
of these have been published by M. Chavaanes.1 but a large number of them 
has yet to be published. 

Moreover, similar records in Lifcfrin on wood and paper dating from a 
period much later than that of our documents and evidently subsequent to the 
invasion from Tibet, have been discovered. One of these has been published 
by Dr. L. D Barnett 1 The style and the contents of this document arc similar 
to those in the Khatosthi documents. M. Fran eke in a very interesting paper 
has briefly described the nature of die Tibetan documents on wood and paper 
recovered mostly from the Mi ran and Mazartagh sites by Sir A. Stein. These- 
according to Francke h cannot be dated later than the 9th century A. D. 1 
Though none of these documents, has yet been published* we can conclude from 
his. learned article that these also are similar in character to the Kharostbi 
documents. Of these Tibetan records, most of those on wood are very short 
and contain little more than persona;! and local names together with information 
of slight importance. For example, some of them write about barky, wheat, 
milieu grass, horse-fodder, with names of peasants and with short notes con¬ 
cerning payments. They were evidently records of accounts and, as faF as 
these contents arc concerned may be well compared to the Takhti-shaped and 
other irregular-shaped Khatosthi documents. 

The nature of the larger and more important documents, and of a few also 
on paper of wood, is also similar to our records. They contain titles of various 
officials and names of different offices besides many local and personal names* 
Some of these are dated, but in cycles of twelve years, following the Chinese 
Calendar which was introduced into Tibet in the 7th century under Srong-btsan- 
sgam-po. 

In general characteristics these records are also exactly similar to our 
documents. To quote the words of M* Francke t FF we fvnd therein lawsuits, 
inventories, distribution lists of provisions or presents, demands for military 
assistance, or for more provisions, arrangements for the service of the guards, 
or sentinels, complaints that wages or rewards were not given* reports of illnesSi 
prayers for medicine, accounts of debts, appointments to some posts, lists of 
transports of arms etc." We find there disputes about ridt-esand also the sort 
of conventional phrases as used in the Khatosthi records, addressing the officials 
as uncles and nephews* as well as inquiries after health, expression of joy at the 
good news, good wishes for health and long life etc, 

Besides Chinese and Tibetan documents, others in Khomngsg have at$o 
been found. 1 * 


1 c£ Striniiv GcncrtJ lucks, p. 1520 and Aistitm KJiocuri i Appendix A. 

2 Ibid. p. 1324, 

3 Jioemk : Remain* of Buddhitt LitatHtt. p. 402. 

4 Rev. A H- Fratacke : Tibctin document* fwm Chinese Turlctrsun J. R. A. S. I91-* 

5 Hrcnd* Report* IW2. Pi. [[. p. 36 ff. 
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As in the South, so also the North of the Chinese Turkestan similar 
records in Uigurish have been recovered from Idikutsahri* and Turfan * In 
them also we find the decisions about various disputes recorded with names of 
witnesses added below. 

But did this practice of writing out letters and documents cease with the 
period to which the documents which we have just described belong ? The 
answer must be in the negative. Documents of a similar nature are still in use 
in Eastern Turkestan as we know from a few extracts given in Shaw’s gramma. 
The following is the translation of a passport issued in Kashgar." 

"To 

All road and station officials at this time, notice (is given) that at this 
season of auspicious arrangement. Shaw Sahib's man Rahmat-Ullah. with a 
horse, is going tn Yarkand on service. It is necessary that you, without 
offering molestation or impediment at the road stations (either) in (his) going or 
coming, pass him on and forward him. With this intent, on the eleventh day 
of the Holy Ramzan." etc. 

Extracts from several other documents also an? given by Mr. Shaw, 

Now. one may ask the question, from which country this particular mode 
of composing letters, both official and private, was first introduced into the 
fir-off region of Central Asia ? Some explanation must be found to account 
for the discovery, in this region, of records which are not only written in an 
alphabet used in India—for Kharosthi is essentially the alphabet of Gandhlra— 
but also in on Indian dialect. Our object in the present chapter is not to 
discuss the much*disputed theory about the possibility of an early immigration 
from India to this part of Asia, as found in legends 4 ; or to find out how far the 
traditional tales about K ho tan handed down by the Tibetans about the invasion 
of Soked (ScdurtaJ by Li (Khotam is based on fact. 1 * 3 4 5 But it is certain that the 
discovery of Kharosthi and Prakrit documents in the Lobnor region, to the 
extreme east of the Tarim Basin, showing the use of this foreign language for 
purposes of administration, even at the very threshold of China, cannot be well 
accounted for by these traditional tales. 

But the existence of the great Kushana empire which included both 
Chinese Turkestan and N, W, India, and the extension of Buddhism by means 
of this empire, seem to supply a satis factary answer to our question. The 
stereotyped complimentary phrases used in the Kharosthi documents are 
pre-eminently Indian and sometimes Buddhistic in nature. Stein lias also 
noticed how the style of writing in these records follows closely the instructions 

I GnKnwcdd... Bench!, p, Ui ft. 

Z &rindt<l pp. 1175, 

3 R, 0 Shaw. Sketch of the TktJu L(it\guazt, extrut IV. 

4 cf. Ancient Khutdn i p 156 

5 c£ Step Kvaaw. S, 8, A. W- 1916, p. 820 and J. R A S, 1914. p. 219 ff, 
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given in the Kashmirian manual LokaprakaSa.* It seems certain, therefore, 
that, like the script and the language, the style of these documents also was 
introduced from India and probably from the N. W. pans. But it is evident 
that an Indian dialect thus introduced must have been in course of time 
influenced to a certain extent by the vernacular language, but also in style we 
may reasonably expect to find traces of the influence exercised by local conven¬ 
tions and customs. 


MANUSCRIPTS WRITTEN IN BRAHMI 

In the proceeding section we have dealt with the manuscripts and 
documents written in Kharosthi character which have been recovered from 
Central Asia. We shall devote the present Section mainly on the Brahmi 
manuscripts, fragmentary or complete, obtained from the same part of 
Asia But before proceeding with a description of the more important 
manuscripts in Brlhml it would not be out of place to give here a brief account 
of the different scripts which were used in writing these manuscripts. 

In the Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts we usually find three varieties 
of alphabets. The first is a purely Indian variety, the scripts oi the time of the 
Kushan and the Guptas. The second and third varieties are development of 
the later Gupta scripts. (1) The purely Indian Script is found in various 
Sanskrit manuscripts of which the earliest up till now, are the fragments of the 
Dramas of Asvagho$a. The manuscript is written in Kushana character and 
may be placed on pa I a cographic grounds, about the middle of the 2nd. cent. 
A. D. There are fragments of a birch-bark manuscript, in the French collection 
which are written in a quasi-Kushana character and may belong to the end of 
the 2nd. cent. A. D, Another manuscript containing fragments of the 
of written in Gupta character has also been published 

by Prof. Lueders who has placed it to the first half of the 4th cent. 
A. D. In addition to these we have the famous Bower manuscript belonging to 
the 4th, or 5th cent. A. D. Besides these bigger works, numerous smaller 
fragments of different Buddhistic works in Sanskrit have been discovered, some 
of which have already been published. We shall have the occasion to refer 
again to the more important of these manuscripts. 

We have said before that besides the purely Indian script, two other 
distinct scripts were used in the manuscripts from Central Asia. These are 
technically known as (2} the jkmring Gupta script and (3) the upright Gupta 
script, which again in its turn was divided into two sub-varieties. Amongst the 
several forgotten languages, which were prevalent in Central Asia during the 
early centuries of the Christian eta, there were two distinct languages of which 
the one belonged to the Centum group of. the Indo-European family ; and the 

* cf Ancient,Ktatwn I. p. $95 n- S, 
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other to the Indn-Iranian family of languages. Broadly speaking the former was 
spoken in the North and is known by the flame of Tokhari by the German 
scholars and Kuchean by the French scholars. Prof. Levi has shown that Kuche 
(modem Kuchari was the centre of the .ion them territory and this was the ancient 
language of this region. There is another sub-dialect of this language which 
seems to have been spoken in Turfan and the neighbourhood, The southern 
language, which was spoken in the K hot an region, has been termed North Aryan 
by Lumann, 'Salta Language’ by Lueders, Eastern Iranian 1 by French scholars 
and Khofanese by Sten Konow. Much has been done by European scholars to 
recover these two forgotten languages, with the help of the bihngual documents 
as well as of the science of compat ative Philology, 

Kuchean and Khotnnese had their own style of writing, both being 
however,^ varieties of the Indian Gupta script. The Sanskrit manuscripts which 
were written in these particular portions of this territory naturally used the 
script prevalent in that part of the country, Thus ail the manuscripts in 
Kuchean or I ocharian as well as the Sanskrit manuscripts found in Kucha, 
Turfsn or the neighbourhood are written in the staring Gupta script ■ while 
all the Khotanese manuscripts neigh hour hood are written in the upright Gupta 
script. There is found also a cursive variety of the Khotanese script [cf. folios 
7 and R of the 3PTftfo=n3 tT5J, see Hoernle Pi. XV), 

ORIGIN OF THE NORTHERN OR THE KUCHEAN SCRIPT 

Hoernle was the first to decipher the script and to show that the Indian 
Gupta script 'with its upright ductus" was imported from India to Eastern 
Turkestan bv Indian immigrants and there, at the hards of ihe local people. this 
upright type developed a more slanting ductus and gradually cave rise to tins 
type of writing. At what period the script was introduced and when this 
development was complete can hardly be ascertained at the present state of our 
knowledge of Central Asian history ; but it is certain that these must have taken 
place at a very early date - because, while digging up the ruins of ancient stupas, 
fragments written in this script were found mixed up with fragment written in 
the purely Indian Gupta script of the 4th or 5th cent, of the Christian era, 

ORIGIN OF THE SOUTHERN OR THE KHOTANESE SCRIPT 

This script, prevalent in the South, was nothing but the Indian upright 
Gupta with mo-Jifieatbns in case or certain letters, particularly, in cast- of initial 
vowels and vocalic radicals. As noticed above, there were two varieties of this 
scrip: (1) a calligraphic variety and (2) a cursive variety. The former was used 
in general, for literary purp ses and in particular, for writing the sacred books 
of t!)v Buddhist Canon, Tile latter was sometimes used for writing literary 
works of a secular character, in writing a non-canonical religious text but more 
commonly for the writing of public and private letters and documents. Thus this 
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latter form of writing seems to have gradually surpassed the Khnrosthi 
script which wag previously prevalent throughout this portion of Chinese 
Turkestan, 

It may not be out of ptace to mention here another interesting fact 
showing how the Khotanese script was responsible for indirectly disseminating 
ji knowledge of the Indian alphabet. The traditional Tibetan account, of the 
introduction of the Indian alphabet from Magadha into Khotan by Thon-mt- 
Sambhota, during the rdgn of king Srpn-isam Gampo of Tibet, about the middle 
of the 7th century, was hitherto accepted as authentic. But Dr, Franeke 
(EpigrapliiB Indica vol. XI. p, ShG ff) has shown that the account is erroneous ; 
and that the alphabet introduced into Tibet was really the Khotanese alphabet— 
not the Indian alphabet as hitherto supposed—which was learnt by Sambhota 
from a Khotonett Brahman in Kashmir and it was from there that he introduced 
it into his own country Hoernle has suggested that in the rth century, when 
Khotan was under Tibetan domination, the connection between Lhassa, the 
capital city of Tibet and Khotan could only be possible through Kashmir. 
He has also proved satisfactorily how the Tibetan alphabet gradually developed, 
inl>! its present shape form of the borrowed Khotancse alphabet 

In tiie proceeding paragraphs I have given a brief account of the different 
scripts that have been used in writing the Sanskrit manuscripts recovered from 
Central Asia, I shall now devote the rest of the present section in briefly 
dealing with the more important manuscripts in Sanskrit which have been 
published till now. 


DRAMAS OF A5VAGH05A 

As the earliest and a very important manuscript we must refer to the 
Dramas of A^vaghoja. Among the fragmentary palm-leaf manuscripts, which 
were brought from Turfan by the German Mission, they were three folios 
written in the script of the Kushana period. Lueders published an account 
of it in the Reports of the Prussian Academy for the year 1911. Fortunately 
for us, the manuscript contained the ninth and last chapter of the work : and we 
know from rhe colophon that this drama was called the Slriputra-prakarana 
( j l irciNlhK q 1 ot *he 5s rad vatiputra- prakarana | ^TRslrl’liJ^JWilui ) and was 
written by the poet ST’^T9 'he ^ of gWtji. The poet is known by this 
nickname ; the son of Suvarnakd, also is the colophon of the Saundarunanda 
Kavya as well as of that of the Tibetan translation of his other celebrated work, 
ihe Buddha-Charira. The portions preserved contain the scene of the conversion 
of sjnfttp and hb friend 4K ( r&KH. the story of which is also found in the 
Mahlvagga of the From what we can learn From the fragments, 

only four persons seem to have taken part in the scene—the Buddha, ^Sriputra 
Maudgallsyana and another person, probably who, with his three 

pupils, recites a verse in glorification of the Buddha, 

33 
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Even before ihe preceding fragments containing the name of AAvaghc^a 
were brought to notice. Prof* Lueders was able to find among the same 
fragments of palm-leaf manuscripts, pieces of two other dramas. None of these 
contained the name of Asvagho$a and it can not he proved from the fragments 
themselves that these pieces also came from the pen of the same author. But 
Lucders has pointed out that the whole manuscript probably contained a 
collection of the dramatic works of A£vagho§a and, on this supposition, we 
might as well ascribe these two dramatic works also to the same author. These 
fragments must, on paleographic grounds, belong to the time of the Kush anas. 
Lucders put these pieces together as far as possible and brought out an excellent 
monograph on them, One of these two contains a scene from an allegorical 
drama - BuddM, DJirtii and fvJrti appear on the scene to glorify the Buddha. 
Though the piece is only fragmentary we shall try to give an idea of the nature 
of the conversation that it contains ; 

*Sa long as there is suffering, leading to re*birth k says the Buddha There 
is nothing worth giving up. there would be nothing worth knowing whether it 
is constant or inconstant. He concludes his speech by saying : 'I take pleasure 
in him who has gained the highest Peace, the highest immortality and the Truth 
hard to obtain/ 

To this answers Dhrlti : True it is. By my might is surrounded that 
Tight' which bears the name h Man' and which now become manifest 
(in the world), ■ « « > > 

Dliritl—Verily this is a couple. Where there is Budrfhi there is a 
place for Dhrilh where Ohrid is established there Buddhi finds room to extend 
herself. 

Klrtli—If such be the case, for you two.. * „ . * # 

B,—It is S3. Again, one who has no Buddhi is always like one in sleep, 
one who is devoid of Dhtiti is always like one got drunk. . .one who has 
no fame, * . ».. * 

K.—Where is now this Dharma. in the form of a Man ? 

B,“Where does he not exist, he who is independent in his supernatural 
might L . . He flies through the air like a bird, he moves along. „ . . remains 
without being dependent {on anything), he percolates through the earth like 
water, he divides his form tn manifold ways, he pours down showers of rain 
from the sky. at the same time, he shines like an evening cloud, he moves 
about according to his free will, , *„ „ and in the right way docs he pursue 
the Dhurma. 

Dh —To him shall we then take our res* >rt This great Sage lives at the 
present moment in the park of (he city of Mayadha .. " 

The speech of the trio ends with this and then enters the Bhagavat himself 
surrounded by a halo of light. The meaning of the passage is not very dear 
owing to the numerous lacunae in the fragment. But it is dear that by ‘Light' 
i$ meant' the ’Buddha', ’the Dharma in the form of a Man’,- whq obtained 
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Enlightenment through firmness, who vanquished darkness and sufferings and 
thus attained immortality. 

The only other Buddhistic drama preserved to us is the NagSnanda of 
§rfharsha. though it belongs to a much later lime. But we know from the 
Avadanaktaka, which was already translated into Chinese in the 3rd century 
A. D.. and therefore must have been written at a much earlier time, that a 
Buddha drama was enacted by the actors of the Deccan in presence of the King 
of Sobhavati, in which the director himself appeared 3 s the Buddha and others 
as monks. Sylvain Levi has also referred to another story found in the 
Kan-hgyur. An actor from the Deccan composed a drama containing the 
history of the Buddha, up to his attainment of Bodhi, and performed it before 
the king Bimbisara. 

Ail this show, however, that already at a very early time Buddhism had 
given up its highly antagonistic attitude towards the theatre and even went so 
far as to make use of the stage as a means of propaganda for its teachings : nor 
had the Buddhists any hesitation to allow the Buddha appear on the stage 
imperjondEgd by the ordinary actors. 

The Second Drama: Though we possess numerous fragments of this 
drama they are unfortunately so small that it is difficult to have a dear idea of 
the contents of the piece as a whole. But we can find out from these fragments 
what kind of persons appeared in the work. Besides the Buddha, &3riputra 
and Maudgallayana, we find also an ascetic, a Brahmin, a courtezan and also 
the VldOgaka. The latter plays the same role here as in other diamas. He is 
a lover of dainty dishes and he appears in comic scenes. Thus we find that 
even to dramas, which were meant more for an edification of the mind than for 
pure entertainment, such a figure was not found wanting, Luedcrs conjectures 
that perhaps the hero was identical with Somadatta and that Dhananjaya was 
probably the prince- The name of the courtezan was Magadiiavatl and 
Raj&grihi is mentioned as the capital city of Magadha, where the scene was 
probably laid. 

But although all the three dramas are too fragmentary to give us a 
complete idea as to their contents, we have sufficient indications therein to show" 
that the dramas were well formed even in the 1st century A. D„ and that even 
their technique was the same, We have the division into acts, the mixture of 
prose and verses and the latter composed in metres found tn classical Sanskrit 
poems. There is also the use of both Sanskrit and Prakrit and the speeches are 
in Sanskrit or Prakrit in accordance with the high or low status of the persons 
speaking. Besides the hero and the heroine, there are the fools, the female 
friends of the heroine and -the servants. One of them is even called a 
Prnkuijn showing that there must have been, other varieties of drama. In short, 
the technique is the same as we find in the dramas of the later period. Lueders 
has shown that different forms of Prakrits have also been used : but the PrSkri 1 
dialects employed here exhibit other forms than we find in the later classical 
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dramas. He has also shown that this Prakrit was the precutsur of the PrSkrit 
found in the later dramas. 

The present find has its interest also from a different point of view. We 
know from tradition that Aivagho^a, a man of versatile genius was born and 
educated according to a strict Brahma meal tradition and thus mastered the 
whole Brahmankal literature. But in Course of time he became a convert to the 
rival Faith. He first followed the doctrines of the Hmayam school but later on 
changed his mind again in adopting the Mahay5na form of Buddhism and 
became one of the must authoritative esponents of its doctrine. We knew him 
as the author of kavyas and narratives which are best of their kind in Sanskrit 
literature ; we knew him as a writer also on metaphysics which formed the basis 
of the MahlySna doctrine : we knew him as a theologian "who fought tor his 
Faith with the weapon of sharp dialectics" ; but as □ dramatist he was uhknown 
to us up till this discovery. How far he was successful in this particular sphere* 
it is difficult to say from ihe fragments preserved. But the fact that his dramas 
were known and even were popular at a region so fer from India, shows that bis 
genius did not fail him in his attempts in this new sphere of activity also* 

We are not to conclude from above that only Buddhist dramas written in 
Sanskrit were brought to Central Asia from outside. The Felliot mission brought k 
from Central Asia, fragments of two dramas writie n in a Central Asian dialect 
(Kuchean) which had drawn its subject matter from the life of the Buddha, 
They show, as has been pointed out by Prof. Levi, not only an influence of the 
Indian dramaturgy but also fill up the gap between the Indian and the Chinese 
drama and theatre. 


THE SANSKRIT DDANAVARGA 

In this section we shall speak of a work which is know n by the name of 
Udanavarga, This title literally means 3 collection of UdUn-ts or the utterances 
of the Buddha. The book was hitherto known through the translation into 
Tibetan and Chinese. Verses from Its original Sanskrit work were first made 
available to scholars from a chapter published by Prof. Pt&thd in the proceedings 
of the Berlin Academy of 1900, He collected these verses from the fragments 
brought from Genual Asia by the German mission and called it the Turfan 
recension of the Dhammapada. Fragments of the same work were found by 
Sir Atiiel Stein p the more important of which were published by Prof, de La 
VaUce Poussrn in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. All these fragments 
were however, written in tht: Central Asian form of Brlhml, as prevalent in 
Kucha about the 7ih Century, The fourth chapter of the same work was also 
published by Prof. S. Levi in the journal of the French Asiatic Society. This 
was based on the manuscripts brought by M- Pdliot, the leader of the French 
mission, whose collection also contain numerous fragments of the same work. 

Besides these fragments in Central Asian character, there is in the French 
Collection another earlier fragmentary manuscript of the same work. This 
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manuscript which is now preserved In the National Library of Paris, was found 
by Prof, Pdliot in Tun-huang in Central Asia, In its present condition the 
manuscript is broken up into fragments of different sizes r some of which are 
quite small. The writing was done with ink and a thick pen on folios of brown 
birch bark, Paleographicaliy the manuscript should belong to a period not 
much later than the manuscript of the dramas of A£vagho$a memi med above. 
During my stay in Paris I had been allowed the privilege of working on this 
mauuscript and the work was published in lhe publications of the t cl I tut 
mission to Central Asia, 

The Ud ana varga is a work of the Sarvlstivlda school of Buddhism and 
had probably the same place in the Canon of that school as the Pali Dhamma- 
pada in that of the Thera vada school, now prevalent in Ceylon and Burma. 
The work is divided into 33 chapters of varying lengths, each bearing a separate 
title as we find in the Dharnmapada, It begins with Anitya varga or the chapter 
on Impermanency and ends with Brabmanavarga. The work contains about 
1000 verses and though only verses are found in the later recensions it appears 
originally to have c ntained a mixture of prose ar.d verse, All the verses 
occurring in the Dhammapada and the Udsna of the Pali Canon are found in 
this work ; besides, we find also therein many verses from other canonical texts 
each as the Itivuttaka, the Thera and the Thed-gSth!, and other works of the 
SQtta and the Vinaya Pi taka. 

The author of the work is known as Dhanmttaift. He is said to be the 
maternal uncle of Vasumitra* who must be identical with the author of the 
Prakaranapada. Both of these scholars were glories of the Sarvistivida 
School. According to Hiuen Tsang, Vasumitra is said to have been elected 
president of the Council of 500 monks, which was held in Kashmir at the order 
of Kanishka, though according to some, the honour is said to have fallen on 
Pfjma. The authorship of the Phatukaya* which with the Pnkaranapada is 
counted among the 7 canonical works on the Abhidharnia of Sarvlstivadins, is 
ascribed by some to Vasumitra and by others to POrna, Both Dharm strata and 
Vasumitra were inhabitants of PuahkaUvatt (modem Hashtnagar) one of the 
capital cities of the time of Kanishka. Taranathj the Tibetan historian however, 
believes Udana varga to be the work of a different Dhar mat rata. 

That the work was very popular at one time, both m India and in Central 
Asia, is evident from the fact of its bring translated from the original Sanskrit 
into many foreign languages. I have told before that the work was first known 
to us through its Tibetan translation. This translation was done by an Indian 
named Vidyskaraprabha or Vidyaprabhakara in collaboration with a Tibetan 
scholar Lotsava Rin- then-me hog. The Tibetan collection known as fistan- 
hgyur f also contains a commentary on the work, the UdJnavarga-vivaraoa of 
Prajnavannam The commentary js also divided into 33 sections as we find in 
the original text, 
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In Chinese there now exist four transitions of the Dhamrnapoda of which 
two (]) the Tch'oit yao king (Avadanaspm) and (2) Fa^si^aosMmg king 
(Dharmasamgrahi matarlha-giUha-stitra) seem 10 have Ixzen based on the 
Udlnavarga. The other two the Fa*fciw 4 ung and the Fa-Jtfw-fr^m king 
(Dharniapadavadnrta^Qtra) seem to be more akin to the Pali version of the 
Phammapada. The earliest transition is the Fdrkni-king which was translated 
in the year 224 by Wei-Kb nan or Vighna. He was originally a fire-worshipper 
but later on he was converted to Buddhism In 224 A. D. Vighna came to 
China in company of Tchou Liu-yen and brought with him an Indian text of 
the Tm-po-king (Dharma-pada-^straj* They were asked to translate the work 
into Chinese and though none of them was well-versed in the Chinese language, 
they made an attempt* It is partly for this reason that the translation is difficult 
to understand. We know from all this that the Dhammapada was known in 
China as early as the 3rd century, A, IX or perhaps even earlier. 

pApart from Tibetan and Chinese the work was also translated into other 
Central Asian languages. We know that the work was translated into the 
languages of Kucha In both the dialects. Many fragments of these translations 
have been found by the German as well as the French missions, some of which 
have already been published. Besides we have found verses from this work 
transcribed into Soghdian character. 

The earliest manuscript of the UdUna varga which is preserved in the 
FcUiot Collection and about which l have already mentioned, is interesting from 
various points of view It b undoubtedly one of the earliest manuscripts 
known to us. We know further born this work how the text gradually 
developed in course of time. The number of verses In this particular 
manuscript is much less than that found in the later manuscripts of the same 
work* written in the Central Asian character as well as in the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion, which closely followed this later version. This manuscript is also 
interesting from a linguistic point of view. Here the language is full of 
PrakriiinTi as we find in the Bower manuscript as well as in many of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit works. The readings are also different in many places 
from those in die later version. It leaves the impression, even with a casual 
reader* as if the original version was written In a kind of Prakrit dialect and 
the work was Stmsfcritteed at a later time. In the earlier attempt of translation 
traces of many Prakrit forms from the original were left, which were changed 
into grammatically correct Sanskrit in course of time. The readings in this 
earlier version were closely allied to those of the verses found in the Pali Canon, 

I give here one example which may be interesting to the readers. The following 
is the 7th verse of the eleventh chapter as found in (I) the earlier version. (2) the 
later version and (3) t« Pali. 

1 . 

^ ik 4*3*414 TO' *TrfT: I) 
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2. ^ wF«wGiHWH » 

<£T. 5 * « 5 »TRr TO *I?f: II 

3. swss* fai* ^ * P-Hftai i 

q^ fcf&uz tk'*4H’ ^T-pfl II 

Tins is one of numerous such examples but one is enough to illustrate 
our point. 

Though all these sayings passing under the name of Udana are said to 
have been uttered by the Buddha himself we find that many of these are closely 
allied to similar verses found in the Brahmattieal !i remit ire. It is difficult to 
prove where one borrowed from the other ; but it seems more probable that 
many of such verses were current amongst the people and were handed down 
as well-known tenets of morality, We know that many similar verses gradually 
found their way into the Epic as well as into the early metrical Dharma&stras 
such as Manu etc. and were given in the Smriti. In these cases also the verses 
which were originally common to all were also adopted by the Buddhists and 
were regarded as authoritative sayings after they had found their way into the 
canon and sometimes passed even as the sayings of the Buddha himself. As an 
example we may quote chap. XVIIf. verse 14, of the UdUnavarga which is also 
found in the Pali Dhnmmapada {verse 47) 

PpEFSR! 5qt*M*MR' fc 5rc 

gri tipi tTffa ^ *3*3 n 

In die Mahabh&rata we find the following verses : 

gnrrirs i 

ff’ •qifMiHWR' I 

gsr' arrat 11 

Similarly we find a verse in the RSmSyana. 

TOT qsWRt qsnsit sn*TSJ i 

rri trm inror TOnTOTO u 

The same verse is found in the 1st chapter of the Udlnavarga as well as in 
the Smta Pi taka of the Pali C^non. 

In Manu V-53. we find, 

qqstppitr tfr wi m w* i 

with which we may compare Udlnavarga chapter XXIV, verse 22 etc. 

*n% 353*1 »ff tot *13*1 i 

Everywhere the idea is the same while in places one agrees with the other 
word for word. 
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THE ^ALFANAMANDlTtKA OF EUMARALATA 

A fragmentary manuscript of this work was obtained in the same cave 
near Qyayl where the fragments of the Buddhist Dramas, mentioned above, 
were also found. The text was written on palm-leaves with a reed-pen. Prof. 
LueJers put together and identified many of the fragments* which have recently 
been published under the auspices of the German Oriental Society. The title 
of the work, as it appeals at coDphons oi three different chapters, is 
KalpanSma^didlcS or KaJpanlkifikftikB of which the author is the venerable 
KumSrateia The writing is in the script prevalent at the lime of the Guptas 
and shows trices of the Western variety of the Northern Gupta Script, As the 
manuscript docs not show any characteristic of the Central Asian waiting, 
Luedcrs has concluded that the manuscript u r as written in the N. W. part of 
India* about she 1st half of ihe 4th century or to be more precise, much nearer 
to 300 A* D. and was later on brought to Chinese Turkestan, 

The Chinese translation of the work (Nanjio No* ILSZ) U known as 
Ta -cua ug- yeo-kiog-Ji n which could be literally sransbtcd as MahalarnkSjasfltra. 
According to Gi-yuan-hji a catalogue compiled in 12S5-87, the authorship of 
ibis ivork h ascribed to Asvaghoga and it appears to be the same work which 
was translated by Kumarajiva. The Chinese title of the work cannot however 
be a faithfut rendering of the original Sanskrit title, as cm the authority of 
Chyuandu itself* the work waa called Su-tario^dang-kia-lo-sa-sUtVIo i. e, 
SmrllamknrasSstra, S-tsing (692 A. D. ) informs us that Asvagho^a had 
written the Cuang-yen-km besides a few' hymns and the Buddha Charita. Li-td- 
san-pap-ki (Nanjio Nr, 1504) another catalogue of 597 A. D., mentions 
Ta-euang-yen-Iun as a work of the Bodhisattva A&vagho?a, which was also 
called Cuang-yen-lull. We know however that the work of ASvagho$a 
contains stories from the life of the Buddha ; hence, the literal translation of 
the Chinese title AlamkSraiastra or MahiEamkara^stra, which would denote a 
treatise on poetics, cannot be the proper title of the original work. On these 
grounds it has been suggested by Prof, Lucdcrs that the correct title must have 
been StKrliamkSra, 

The name of Kumlrallta as a literary personality hitherto seemed to be 
unknown, In the Chinese literature we find a certain name tung-mt which 
signifies 'obtained from the young person", which was therefore rendered into 
Sanskrit as Kumiratabdha. The phonetical transliteration of the Chinese name 
is KtU'muaA&Afrta which would evidently represent KumaralSta in Sanskrit, 
Luedera thinks that this name must have originated from Sanskrit Kum3ral3ta. 
The dement 'given' is found in many names like 44RS?fj etc. and the 

Chinese translation "taken from the young person* must have been derived from 
the root ssr-arT^ The same name is found in Tibetan also. Taranatha 
mentions of a Sautr&ntika teacher, the Bhadsnta Ggqti-nu-len of which the u&ual 
rendering or ^TTT^ should be corrected as Kumaraiata* Again 
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according to the Chinese tradition there was a Buddhist patriarch of the name 
of Kjiu-mua-la-ta which Eitel in his Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, translates as 
"chief of princes'. The name may be transcribed into Sanskrit as Kum3iala. 
But as Kumarata or Kumarada, as Edklns prefers to transcribe, is not possible 
tn Sanskrit. Lueders has pointed out that the name should be KumSralata, 
Hsuan Tsang atso mentions Kum3ratata twice and says in one place that "in 
the East there was Mvagho^a, in the South Deva, in the West Nagarjuna and 
in the North KumJIralata, These four were called the four sons that illumined 
the world" (Beal II p. 302). KumSralata was a native of Tax t la and is said to 
be the founder of the Sautr3titifca school of Buddhism. As for the patriarch 
Ku mitral Lit a. Eitel says that he was reborn as a Brahmin in Tukhara ar.d that 
his place of activity was Central India. In the Chinese list of patriarchs in 
Fu-fa-tsang yon-yuamc’uan {Nanjio 1340), Kumariata is given the 18th place 
while, in two ether lists as found in C’u-san-tsang-ki-tai (about 520 A. D : 
Nanjis is 1476) he is given the 12th place in one and the 25 th in the other. 
The names in these lists do not show any chronological order but they all agree 
in placing Kumlratlu after Aivagliosa. 

It is nowhere explicitly mentioned that Kumaralata was acquainted with 
the works of Aivagho^a. Twice he quotes of a Fo-pen-hsing or "a life of the 
Buddha'. Prof. Levi wanted to identify this work with the Buddha Charita of 
ASvaghosa, Bui Lueders differs from him in thinking chat this must refer to 
some other 'life of the Buddha*; it having contained episodes which are not 
found in the Buddha Charita of Asvagho$a. 

We know that both KumaralSUa and Alvaghosa lived in the time of 
Kanishka. Kanishka is indeed mentioned twice by Kumiratala, but nowhere 
in the work is he spoken of as a living personality. Prof. Lueders concludes 
from this that VAHiqfcdW must have been written after the death of 
Kanishka. A$vagho$a, on the other hand, is known to have made a very 
close personal reference to Kanishka. For this reason the learned professor is 
inclined to place Asvagho$a in the 1st half and Kum3ral3ti in the second half 
of the 2nd century A D. “The style and character of their works" sayB the 
same scholar, “do not contradict thi6 view and one could well believe that the 
poetical success of Asvaghosa made KumSrafeta appear in contest in the Kavya." 

Now the question is how Kalpanimanditika came to be translated into 
Chinese as Cuang-yen-lun or Ta-cuang-yeiv-lun or finally as RW-t 

and how the authorship was ascribed to A4vagho?a. This is difficult to 
answer. We know that the name of the work ib W 

Kalpanl signifies 'fiction* or poetical invention and the name would thus indicate 
‘decked with poetical inventions’. But Kumaratjlva rendered it by Cuang-yen- 
lun L e. a regusnN . The only possibility *that suggests itself to Lueders is 
that Kumirajiva did not know the real meaning of ^FTT and therefore he 
omitted to translate this part of the name and to make the sense clear put in 
the word mBl, Since the work was known as Cuang-yen-hm in the text itself, 

34 
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it was known in the Chinese literature under this name and waa mentioned 
as such in l-i-ti-san-po-ki as well as by l-tsing* But this docs not explain the 
fact how both Li-izl-san-po-ki and I-tsing ascribed its authorship to Aivagho$a. 
Thc argument of Lueders on this point is that perhaps Asvaghnsa really 
computed a work named spTP&fiT which was not lumsiatcd into Chinese and 
was lost at jn early date and thus it got mixed up with our work, which was 
known, under the similar title of Cuang-yen-lun. 


THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT 

As we have already referred to the discovery and partly to the content* 
of this manuscript at an earlier part of the bulletin, our remarks hetc shall be 
very brief. Thv- name Bower manuscript, under which it is popularly known, 
is however a misleading one. It is not a single manuscript as might be deduced 
Irom the name but is really a collection of two manuscripts, a larger and a 
smaller one. The larger manuscript again is comprised t>( six smaller 
manuscripts. Thus jt is on ihe whole a collection of seven parts. Between the 
year* 189J-17 Dr. Hoerale published the text and translation of parts I-VII. 
A complete vocabulary of the manuscripts was published in 1908 and a revised 
translation of l he medical potions in parts HU appeared in 1909. A very 
learned introduction to the work appeared in the Indian Antiquary of J913. 
As to the contents of the work, part* Mil treat of medicine and are completely 
preserved. The most important portion is called the iTTWifrTO to which I have 
already referred. The instructions at the beginning say that ‘it should not be 
given to any one who has no son, not to any one who has no brother, nor should 
it to tv taught to any one who has no disciple'. Part* IV-V are the two tracts of 
liiuinafion, The former is almost complete but the latter is very defective. 
The sixth part is complete and is a treatise on a charm against snake-frit*. The 
7th pan also contains a portion of the same charm against snake-bite but j* 
incomplete. The story as to the origin of the knowledge of the charm contained 
in these last two part* is as follows J when the Buddha was staying in jetavana 
in the garden of Anathapindika in Grivasti, a young monk named Svaii was 
bitten by a cobra while chopping fire-wood for the congregation. When 
Ananda found him lying unconscious he ran to the Master for advice, Then 
the Blessed One ixked him to treat this unfortunate monk with the 
HSHlSft*T*3? which was the queen of the magic art. The texts, as found in 
these twu parts, constitute portions of the qgR i ^ r m the whole 

text of which has been published by Serge d'Oidenburg in the journal of the 
Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, Vol. XI J897-98 pp. 207 ff. The 
nucleus of this Slltra appears to have been preserved in the Bower Manuscript. 
It consists of two parts, the firat part relating how the monk Svati wa* saved 
from the snake-bite by the application of the charm and the second part 
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explaining how the charm was originally employed in ihe May Ora JStatca, The 
story of the monk is atso found in Cullavaggs of the \ i nay a pit aka as util as in 
the Anguttara Nikaya of the Pali canon. 


THE BBtK&UNl PRATJ MOKSHA OF THE SARVA3TTVADMS 

Amongst the paper manuscripts brought to Berlin by the Prussian 
Expedition there were fragments of two manuscripts of the fiRgonrnf^pTW 
Of these two manuscripts, arte was found in Qyzil and is written in the archaic 
type of the Northern Central Asian lirahml. It contains altogether fragments 
from fourteen different folios of the manuscript coming from Sangitn, the writing 
on which was in a later script, In the collection of manuscripts from Murtuq 
also were traced fragments of three folios which contained fragments from the 
fxigttfrfTOS, all of which were written in a later script. The first iwo 
manuscripts contain portions of the SsTWtTh 

and 3 T$r dharmas, and show linguistic forms not sanctioned by the rules of the 
classical Sanskrit Grammar Tn the older manuscript even hiatus is not avoided 
in places. The work has been excellently edited by Mr, E. Waldschmidt 
( Bmchstucke dra Bhiksunl PrStimoksa der Sarvagtivadins. Leipzig 1936) 
and has been published as the third issue of the same series in which were 
published the dramas of A4vaghosa and the w r ork of KumSralSta. The author 
after a careful and unbiassed comparison of the in the recensions of 

six different schools 

has come to the conclusion that the Pali version of the school of the Thera v5d ins 
proves to be the most faithful preserver of an earlier tradition.’ In the French 
collection only one folio of this work has so far been found. 


THE BH1K5U.PRAT1MOKSA OF THE SARVASTlVADlNS 

Amongst the manuscripts discovered by the Pel riot mission in Kucha, there 
were two paper manuscripts and also about twenty isolated folios, mostly frag¬ 
mentary containing texts from the PrflitmoMa of the SarvUtivSda school. The 
text, as published by M. Finot in the Journal Ariuttune 1 1913 p, 460 FT,) is almost 
similar to that of the Pali Padmokkha, In certain chapters even the order of 
articles is the same. This work was translated into Chinese by Kumlrajiva 
( about 404 A, D. ). The Stein collection also preserves a portion of this 
work which has been publishd by Prof. De la Valee Poussin in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1913, p. S+3 ft ). Chronologically the Bhiksu n i pr ati mokga 
is later than the Bhiksuprltjmoksa and is connected with the latter in essential 
points. The peculiar formulas which are found in the Bhik$umprltimoksa 
are partly the rules which are marked as dukkatti, in the Mah&vagga, Cullavagga 
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or in the corresponding Chinese texts. The versions of the different schools 
also show, in contrast to the Bhiksupraiimoki$a* a great difference amongst 
themselves. 

We have indicated above the more important works in Sanskrit which have 
so far been published. Besides these, fragments of numerous other texts be¬ 
longing to the HfnaySna and the MaMylna Schools of Buddhism as well as 
non-canonicai works have been found. As for the canonical texts of the 
HlrtayZna School we have obtained texts from the Vinaya and the Sotra Pi takas ; 
of the latter we have texts from all the three Agamas (corresponding to the 
Nikayas of the Pali Canon) the Dirgiia, the Madhynma and the Samyui&a. Of 
the MahSySna School we have got fragments of Prajn3paramit5 S&tras of the 
Ratnaktxta, Mahasampati and Nirvana class, as well as fragments of Saddharma 
Pui^dartka, Suvarnnpabh^ottama-Sutra and various DhSranis. Of the non- 
canonical Buddhist texts we have found Siotms of Matricheta hitherto known to 
us from Tibetan translations only, as well as fragments of other Stotras* 
Fables and even Sanskrit Grammar and lexicons and texts which have not yet 
been identified. 

Besides linguistic and graphic importance, these manuscripts throw a 
HootI of light on other directions also. We know that the translations in 
Khotanese and Kuchean or Tokharian were made from Lheir Sanskrit originals* 
This is obvious from the fact that :— 

(1) These translations have been found along with texts written in 
Sanskrit. 

(2) Where the Sanskrit originals could be found, the translations appeared 
to be quite literal. 

(3} The bilingual documents bring additional support to the above 
thesis. 

We know from a long time that, side by side with the Fdft Canon of the 
Theravadirts, there was a corresponding Sanskrit Canon among the Northern 
Buddhists, which must date back to a very early dale. But the most important 
original Indian parts seem io have perished entile By; leaving only the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations to help and guide us in reconstructing this momentous 
history of Inter-Asian Culture, Luckily for us* fresh texts are coming up every 
now and then, helping us to solve the problem of the relations of the Northern 
to the Southern Canons and, if there were an identical canon h in what 
language were that common body of texts composed* 
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PREFACE 


A preceding volume of this f iivaler Lidia series opened with 

the following notable question, from a work of the greatest of 
living French orientalists. Prof. Sylvain Levi : “In the great move¬ 
ment of exchange which constitutes, from time immemorial, the 
organic life of rhe whole of mankind. India has largely given as she 
has largely received/" No words could more truly describe the 
results of the contact between India and Afghanistan duting the 
centuries preceding the Muhammadan conquest when Indian 
culture was still a living forces instinct with the spirit of aggressive 
vigour. 

Situated at the gateway of the Indian continent whence 
it commands all the main lines of its inland communication with 
Western and Eastern Asia. Afghanistan has been the channel 
through which have flowed the numerous cultural and other 
influences th.it have shaped the history of India in the past. On 
the other hand the Indian influences, especially under the urge 
of the great movement for cultural expansion associated with 
Buddhism, have overflow T ed the Western frontiers of India and 
the signs of tbeir triumph are writ large not only in tSie existing 
monuments of Afghanistan, the stupas, images, cave-shrines, 
pillars and the like, but were abundantly illustrated in the pre¬ 
vailing forms of religion, language and social manners, before they 
were engulfed by the advancing tide of Islam. Verily the history 
of Greater India would be Jacking in some of its important 
chapters, if the story of India's cultural contact with its Western 
neighbour were left untold. 

The present monograph was undertaken at the request of 
my friend and colleague. Dr. Kalidas Nag, to whom my best 
thanks are due. I have also to thank my friends Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagehl and Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterjee for facilities for the 
consultation of some important works on my subject. Finally 
I must not omit to express my profound appreciation of the 
interest taken in the progress of the Greater India Society by its 
Honorary President, Prof, jadunath Sarkar, Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 


U. N. Ghoshs i, 
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INDIAN CULTURE IN AFGHANISTAN 


The kingdom of Afghanistan, constituted as at present, comprises the 
north-eastern block of the great tableland that separates the Valley of the 
Indus from the Valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Its most 

conspicuous physical feature is the mighty mountain-chain which commencing 
at its northern and eastern edge, spreads forth fan-like for a considerable 
distance to the snuth and the west, presenting a kind of natural rampart on those 
sides. It is watered by three historic rivers, the Kabul In the east, the 

Helmund in the south-west and the Oxus in the north. It® climate, though 
subject to singular vicissitudes Js remarkably dry and salubrious. Interspersed 
with mountains and deserts, it boasts of r ch and fertile vaUeys where are 

grown fruits and cereals in such abundance as to form an important article of 

export to neighbouring lands. Nor has nature denied to this favoured region 
its stock of mineral wealth (like Oil) which has as yet been only imperfectly 
developed by the enterprise of its inhabitants. 

The geographical situation of the country, lying as it does between two 
great zones of civilisation, the Indian and the West Asiatic, and athwart the 
natural outlet of the hive of nomadic hordes inhabiting the steppes of Central 
Asia, has fixed for ages the role which it was destined to play on the stage of 
history. It has been from the earliest times the meeting place of races, lan¬ 
guages and cultures, confronting each other, often In armed conflict and some¬ 
times in peaceful intercourse. At the dawn of history It was divided between 
the Vedic-speaking fedo-Aryan* and their Iranian kinsmen In the following 
centuries it has been swept in turn by Persian, Hellene, Indian, Scythian, Hun 
and Turk, not to speak of the motley crowd of peoples: Turk. Afghan and 
Moghul, who successively ruled the country under the banner of Islam in subse¬ 
quent times. One consequence of this extra-ordinary diversity of ethnic and 
cultural conditions has been that the country, which besides Buffering from a 
compete lack of geographical unity, has failed till within the last century and a 
half* to develop a united and independent political existence. From the expansion 
of the Achimenid rule over Balkh and the Kabul valley under Cyrus (558-530 
tk CL) to the accession of the founder of the Durrani dynasty in 1747 A. D.« 
it has been the lot of Afghanistan often to be yoked to the great empires either 
of the east or the west or else shared between both* 

* A vivid picture of the immense cniiety ofra«t mh-tbcling Afghanis an at theckeeurthc 
sixteenth century b drawn by Abul Fad According: lohii Statement f Ain-i-Akkiri k Jaroll'i t?., 
Vfit II p» 40 ) the KibtiE province done boattEjcd of eleven Janfftnfsa spoken by a* many distinct 
natioiLifcEitki. Eyed ol th* present time ab^ut twenty diitmct language* mtz tpofcftl in liar territory 
ruled by the king of Afghani sEan (^forfenslucH. Kc/Wrt, p. 6). Ho*- strong the Iradilioftlj 
COntiectbn of Che Affthaa country with Indie WU thought to be it the end of the Ihlh century will 
best appear from an ancient nuxim quoted by Abul F*zJ (Ibid p„ 4^4) fn the eflecl that KsbiJ 
Kancbh-i r were the twin nates of Hi ndusEa n. 
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We have stated above that Afghanistan has been ordained by a natural 
destiny to be the meeting-place of races and cultures ft is now necessary to 
trace the channels along which thisstream of contact has flowed for centuries. 
Nature has marked out two main routes stretching right across the country 
which have been* from time immemorial* the means of communication between 
India and the countries of Western Asia. In the tract just north nf the head 
of the Kabul river, a single though lofty mountain-ridge, that of the Hindu 
Kush flanked by low ground on other side, is all that separates the valley of 
[he Qxus from that of the Indus. This route, after crossing the Indus at or 
near its junction with the Kabul river, ascends the basin of the tatter ; and after 
piercing ihe Hindu Kush p debouches upon the plain of Eactria whence it 
leads to Persia and the Far-Weal. The other route after issuing from the lower 
Indus plain and ascending a mountainous country leads, by an easy way across 
the open plateau from Kandahar to Herat and thence along the soul hern slopes 
of Mount Elburz to the lands of Western Asia, Of these two routes the first 
has played by far the more important part in linking up India with its neighbour¬ 
ing countries. It has been trod not only by most of the mighty invaders of 
India tike Darius the great Alexander, Sale ucu& and she Kush an king Kadphises 
I, but also by pious pilgrims like the illustrious Miners Tsang. Its course is 
marked by a succession of dtjes which have played a historic part in ancient 
times such as TaksaSllS, Hagarahara* Kapisa, Bamiyan and Bdkh. After the 
mem arable journey of the ambassador Chang Kien to the lands of the Yueh-chf 
(c. 12b B. Ci ) it opened to the Chinese the knowledge of the Western 
countries. And specially after the introduction of Buddhism into China, in first 
century A, D., the route across the Hindu Kush became one of the main 
highways of communication between India and the great civilised State of 
Eastern Asia. Of the two main highways leading from China to the west, the 
northern was linked up with the Hindu Kush route, by way of the lake Issyk 
Kul, Samarkand, Sogdiana and across the Oxus* while the southern one was 
connected with it through Khoten, Yarkand and across the Pamirs. * 


THE FRE-ACHAEMENTD PERIOD 

Without attempting to trace back to their source- in the dim ages of 
antiquity, the many and undoubted links binding together the two closely related 

* For JeKHptmm of the *bov* routei with accompanying map*. tec C. H. I. p. 28 ; Foudi-er* 
pp 2G3, 2h7 and 278 ; \b*d< Ana«. j ni <?/ CJandham : Vincent Smith’s Appendix 

ie Wjui™" Yw*aCht 4 hanjgH Vat It. Wtiikon ihi* &irb4«t, vt may cnenuan tui alternative route 
leading rhaough the ectrcnic n&tih. mtnern fringe of ibe Inman plateau from No: th-Western India m 
Chint. It fin thrmgh the ancuint f lundhlra and Udylna and. tiler p siting the hdty country to the 
north of the Indwu c: c-iurd the aaicfshod between the upper ^-alleyi of the Indui tnd I he Oxus, and 
thcm'fi with > ihir p eastward bend connected with the gtrat tttfiticm highway itirough Khulati to 
China, Set Sir Attfd Stein"* nap at tin; end of hh Roper* 0 / ihc Third Jounuj of ExpfomHpn in 
Allp. 
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branches of the Aryan family of races, the Indo-Aryan and the Iranian* it h 
possible 10 indicate their respective connections at the dawn of history with the 
country that nature had meant to be dieir common meeting-ground t the region, 
that is, which corresponds to the modern Afghanistan and Baluchis urn* 

The Rig-Veda, the earliest literary monument of the Indo-Aryans, shows that 
they were already acquainted with the territory now represented by Eastern 
Afghanistan and Northern Baluchistan. For it mentions theiiveis Kubhl (with 
its tributary the Suvlstti)* the Krumu and the Gomfeti. which have been 
identified respectively with the Kabul* the Swas R the Kurrum and the Gcmal 
rivers of modern times *■. We have also evidence c ( the contact between the 
Indo Aryans of the Indus valley and the tribes farther west, in the celebrated 
though obscure story of the Battle of the Ten Kings (cis&artjfta) mentioning how 
ten allied tribes fought unsuccessfully against Sudls, king of the Bharatas. Of 
these tribes the Alinas are generally supposed to have occupied the north-east of 
modern Kafimtan while the Bhal3nases and the Pakthas have been connected 
respectively with the region of the Bolan Pass, and the ethnic name of Paifuhim 
applied by the modern Afghans U> thcpfedvitf. Evidence of another kind of 
contact between the I ndo-Aryans of the interior and ol the North-Western 
frontier, is furnished by the reference in a Ri^-Veda hymn to the high quality of 
the wool of Garni ha ra. The records of the connection of the Iranians with 
these regions, though later in date by many centuries, ate ampler and fuller- 
The A vesta, which many scholars hold to belong as a whole to a date preceding 
the rise of the AthaemcmJs, have been held to contain allusions to the Hindu 
Kush and the land of the Seven rivers. More definite references have been 
found in it to the countries called Baktriane, Areia, Arachusia and Drangiana 
by the Classical writers, corresponding to the modern Balkh, Herat, Kandahar 
and Seissan regions*! h would thus appear that the Iranians* at the time of their 
first emergence on the stage of history, had already acquired a turn grip over ihe 
countries on the Indian borderland which they were destined to rule for 
several centuries. 

The most important change that occurred among the Indo-Aiyans in the 
period immediately following the Rig-Veda was the fixation ol the centre of 
Indo-Aryan culture in the tract between the sacred Sarasvau and DfigadvatL h 
was there that took place those complex developments of the sacrificial ritual 
that gave this age its characteristic stamp- When the main stream of Vedic 
culture was thus diverted eastwards, the regions of the North-West and special!y 
those beyond the frontier could not but sink in the general estimation the 
Indo- Aryans. To the natural repulsion of a settled and civilised people for 

* "Phc Vedit Sires vail waa fonifittd; j (ten lifted, OH irtSTEnotogi-caJ ETGundc with Uuc Av-fula-ft 
Harahvaiti [tb* ckuinl Aiichoab] ; bar the prtMlU lendirftCY af Vcdk ichnlani fc to fdtricT it* 
dnignatkifi to the saard rivet of that name in 

t For Itfacecr sec lb* article by Fiof. A V William >**» Tfc* ■« 

Mftihcm InHuj down to .he time, of Altsander i Inteuton [C. H- i. ( CM. XFVJ, 
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rude pastoral folk was added the spirit of exclusiveness derived from the new 
sentiment of ritualistic purity and rigid adherence to religious routine. We 
already catch an echo of this spirit of antipathy in a hymn of the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22} where fever is invited 10 go over to the Gandhitts, the Mtijavants, to the 
Aiigas and the Magadhas who represent, no doubt from the poet's point of view 
the peoples living an the extreme westerly as well as easterly fringe of Vedic 
civilisation. In the well-known contrast drawn in the Taitttriya BrShmana 
(VIL 14) between the kings called self-rulers (svar&c) of (he Nlcyas and the 
Apicvas in the western quarter and the rulers of other quarters known severally 
as overlord (samrJU), paramount ruler (bhoja), sovereign (virSf) and king (rijan), 
may be detected the priestly author’s sense of the difference that separated the 
loosely organised states of the north-western peoples and the more firmly knit 
monarchies of various grades in the interior. A text of Yaska's Nirukia 11,28. 
which U repealed practically verbatim in Palanjaii’s Mah&bh3$ya i1.1*3), men¬ 
tions an instance of dialectic difference between the Kambojas and the Aryas. 
This shows that, at the date of the first-named work (c. 300 B.C.) and afterwards 
the Kambojas, who spoke the same language as the lndo-Aryans were not re¬ 
garded as belonging to the same stock. Mention may be made, finally, of the 
ban imposed by the iirahmanicai ritualistic works like Apastamba SrauUsGtra 
(XXII. 6, 18) and Baudhayana fcnnilasutra (XXII 13 or 14) against visiting the 
|Tinrk of the Gandharis, the Parasfcaras, the Sauvlras the Kalin gas, and others. 


THE achaemenid CONQUEST 

A new chapter opened in the history of the countries on the Indian North- 
Western frontier and further beyond with the eastward expansion of the empire 
of the Achaernemds* For the first time the outlying Iranian tribes, lying on the 
fringe of Iranian civilisation along with their (ndian neighbours, were united 
under a mighty Iranian empire stretching far away to the shores of the Western 
sea. The conquests achieved by Cyrus (c.558-330 B.C.) and the greatest of his 
successors Darius the son of Hystaspes c. 522-486 B.C ) resulted in the addition 
of Bacuia, GandhSra and "India" (generally identified with the Indus valley, 
extending from Kalahagh to the sea) to the Achaemenid empire. The 
dominions won by the sword of the Persian were consolidated by the genius of 
Darius into well-knit imperial system based on the division into satrapies and 
the levy of fixed tribute. By virtue of this system the conquerors were able to 
turn to their full advantage the material resources of India as well as the huge 
reserves of her man-power An extraordinarily heavy tribute, amounting to 
one-third of the bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces, was imposed upon 
*' India" which constituted! the richest and the most populous province of the 
Persian empire. indjan troops, both cavalry and infantry, were counted in the 
army of many nations which Xerxes led against Greece—the firet and the only 
instance of an Indian expeditionary force sent to Europe on a large scale in 
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ancient times. Indians fought shoulder to shoulder with Bactrians and Sogdians 
in the battle which the last representative of the House of Achaemenes fought 
against the Macedonian invader in 330 B. C. For the rest, the Persian system of 
administration left some traces of its influence upon the Indian borderland dow n 
to much later times. Examples of this kind ate the Kharosfthl script wmch 
remained in vogue in North-Western India down at least to the fifth century 
A. D. ; and it was derived from the Aramaic alphabet officially used by the 
Achaemenids in their provinces; the titles of K^tmpa and derived 

from the Old Persian Kfotrapovon. a few loan-words connected with writing like 
dipt and nipista of Asoka's Shahbazgarhi inscription and a standard of coinage 
based on the unit of the Persian siglew. 

Let us tty la pick up in the present place the traces of Indian culture that 
may be discovered in the eastern-most provinces of the empire of the 
Achaemenids. Of the satrapies of Darius bordering immediately upon the 
Indian frontier, Ga< n)dJra U. GandhSia, was, as we have seen, well-known to 
the Judo- Aryans from the time of the Rig-Veda, An early historical tradition 
which goes back to a date preceding the rise of Buddhism mentions the 
Gandharas and the Kambojas in a stock list of sixteen great States or 
MahSjanapadas A GandhJra village produced Panini, the greatest of Sanskrit 
grammarians whose date is usually assigned to 350 B.C. A number of scenes 
in the Buddhist Jatakas aie laid in the Gandhlra kingdom. The great city of 
Takfastll is especially celebrated in these stories as an important centre to which 
students crowded from the distant parts of India to complete their education. 
An early reference to the fame of TaksaillS is found in the Psli Vinaya Pitaka 
which tells the story of Jlvaka who proceeded from Magadha to learn medicine 
from a world-renowned physician" of Tamils and afterwards rose to be the 
physician of king Ajatasatru and the Buddhist fraternity. 

The land of Gandhsra, however, was. after all, the threshold for entry into 
India from the North-West. The evidence of cultural or other contact of the 
lands further afield with the centres of Indian civilisation in the interior is. on 
the other hand, remarkably scanty. Apart frnm GandhSra the Persian satrapies 
immediately bordering on the Indian frontier comprised Thatagu with which 

were associated the Dadikai and the Aparytai. ^aka with which were connected 

the Uaspioi. and Maka. Of these names the Dadikai are generally identified 
with the Dards who are well-known to the MahSbhgrata and other Sanskrit 
works under the name of Daradas. The title Kaspiot has been emended by 
Dr. F, W. Thomas into Kapbai- Klpiil is certainly known to Panini who 
derives therefrom (IV. 2. 99) the derivative kapi&jma meaning, according to 
the Kaiika commentary, the grapes and the grape-wine of KSpifc. The latter 
is also referred to by Kautilya under the same designation in his Arthas&stra 
(LI 25 ) The Sakas are mendoticd thus early in the Oartapaffia under the 
gaijos-Kamboja and Wd>ka (Pa*. HI and IV 3.92) and doubtfully under 
the gm,<u Garga and Prajfui (Pap. IV 1.105 and V. 4.3S).~The territorial names 
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Thatagu and Maka are unknown to Indian literature. On the other hand the 
name Kamboja which has not been definitely traced in the Persian inscriptions 
is known to Papini (IV. 1.175) as the designation both of a kingdom and of a 
Ksatf iya tribe. In the Arthasistra of Kautilya (XJ) the serntglms consisting of 
the Ksatiiya frerjis etc. of the Kambojaa, the SurSstras and die like are 
distinguished from another type of lamfihas like the Licchavis and the Mallas 
who used the title of king Evidently the Kamboja*, while still ranking as 
Ksatriyas, had lost their monarchic constitution in the interval between Panini 
and the author of the ArthasSstra. In the time of Asoka the Kambojas along 
peoples with the GandhSras and Yanas fGreeks) were certainly regarded as 
border included within the Maury a sphere of influence.* 


THE EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 

It is not necessary to describe here at any length the marvellous campaign 
of Alexander in the most easterly provinces of the Achaemenid empire which 
followed closely upon his crushing victory over the ill-fated Darius III at the 
memorable field of Arbela. Suffice it to say that the victor secured his hold 
over his new conquests by hi* continuance of the Persian system of satrapies 
and his introduction of the Hellenic system of colonisation, Among the more 
prominent of such colonies may be mentioned, Alexandria under the Caucasus 
(represented by the modern Charlkar to the north of Kabul) and Njtaea (situated 
somewhere between Charikar and the Kabul river). The narratives of 
Alexander's campaign, written by later authors on the basis of reports of his 
officers, throw a welcome light upon the condition of Indian culture in the 
highlands beyond the Indus at this time. From them we learn about the 
existence of an Indian chief called Sisykottos (Saaigupta) who was perhaps the 
ruler of a small principality in the Hindu kush and oflndian tribes called 
Aspasioi and Assakenoi (Assakas) who occupied the rough and inhospitable hilly 
country watered by the rivers Kunar, Panjkora and Swat of our own times. 
The Greek records inform us at the same time of a number of Indian place- 
names belonging to the tract of country west of the Indus, Such are the rivers 
Souastos and Gouraios identified respectively with the Suvlstu and the Gaurl, 
and the town Pcukclaotis which is a Greek transliteration of the Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit Pu$kar5v3tf, The continued existence of Indian place-names in 
this region is attested, for the second century after Christ, by the geographer 
Ptolemy who mentions the district of Souastene below the sources of the Souastos 
and that of Geryaia below the Lam fc* tat. Both the Suvastu and the Gaurl. 
it may be mentioned, occur in juxtaposition in a long list of river-names in the 
MahlbhSrata {VI 9.335). 


* For referenda t& the Ikhlilui (dr in die Indian ErWratinieof this period, *ee P4ij, 

V. 3.11, ind K4ty*>’»rri s Vamiki to Ibid, IV. 2.99, 
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A CENTURY OF HINDU IMPERIALISM 

The premature death of Alexander sounded the death-knell of Macedonian 
rule in the Punjab and Sind which were annexed by Chandragupta Maurya to 
his newly founded empire. The subsequent attempt of Selcucus, the lord 
of Western Asia, to emulate the exploits of the great Macedonian ended only 
in his surrender of the provinces of Paropanisadai, Areta and Arachosia to his 
Indian rival. From this political contact of the highlands beyond the Indus 
with a great Hindu empire of the interior there resulted a substantia] accession 
of Indian cultural influences into the country. The city of Takswila which occu¬ 
pied a most important strategic position on the highway from North-Western 
India to the western lands was selected by the Mauryas as the head-quarters 
of one of their viceroyalties which extended no doubt to the frontier of the 
Hindu Kush When Asoka in the thirteenth year of this coronation appointed 
his new officers called Dhimia-mahamatras who “did not exist feu a long time 
previously,' 1 he sent them among other places to the territories of the Yavanas, 
the Kambojas and the Gandhams in the upper valley of the Indus and its 
western tributaries. The result of this missionary seal was summed up by 
himself when he claimed to have achieved the conquest through Dharma not 
only in the adjoining independent stales, but “likewise here also in the king's 
dominions among the Yavanas and the Kambojas" and the test. The evidence 
of the Ceylonese chronicles which supplements that of the Asokan Inscriptions 
shows that the Thera Majjhantika arrived with a band of monks to preach 
Buddhism in Kashmir and Gandhara which thenceforth, according to the pious 
optimism of the chronicler, shone with yellow robes and prized above all ' the 
Three things.” Whether the missionary efforts of the great Maurya and the 
worthy members of the Samgha were further extended to the line of the Hindu 
Kush, and if so, with what success, it is impossible to say ; for we have only the 
uncorroborated testimony of Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century A. D. to the 
effect that Asoka built stupas at KapHa.* 


THE RULE OF THE BACTRIAN AND THE INDO-GREEK KINGS 

The removat of the strong arm of Asoka was the signal for disintegration 
of the mighty empire of the Mauryas. While the descendants of the great 
Maurya. as is generally supposed, divided between themselves the provinces 

of northern India, the provinces on the North-Western fromier appear to have 

been torn from their grasp not long afterwards. By 206 B, C, when hardly a 
quarter of a century had elapsed from the death of Asoka, the tract to the south 
of the Hindu Kush was in possession of Sophagasenas (Subhagasena) 1 king of 
the Indians”, who followed the traditional policy of the Mauryas by concluding 


* Aaoki sc! ay here ai», the fennws Gre*l-Anunie inscription discovered in I9SS. 
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a treaty with the court of Syria which was. renewed in the year above-mentioned. 
The weakening of the military defences on the North-western frontier let loose, 
as it has often done since, a swarm of invaders on the rich plains of northern 
India. Between the years 206 and 100 B. d Euthy demos, the Greek king of 
Bactria. and his more famous son Demetrios styled "king of the Indians/' 
conquered the Kabul valley along with Arachosia and the Punjab- Not long 
afterwards a rival Called Eukratides obtained possession not only of Bactrid but 
also of KSpiar and Gandham Prom that time till the extinction of Greek 
dominion in this i eg ion these two rival houikrs divided between themselves the 
rule of the tract of the country extending from the Oxus to the Eastern Panjab. 

Let us try* to discover the traces, if any, of Indian cultural influences in 
the countries ruled bv the Bactrian and lndo-Gruck kings during the period of 
their sovereignty. The ns tmismaiic evidence, which is practically the only 
available source for the history of these kings, shows the continuance of Indian 
culture as far north as the Hindu Kush. It is indeed significant that while the 
early kings of Bactria issued coins of a purely Greek type, their successors from 
the time of Dcmetrics onwards found it necessary frequently to issue Hlin^ugl 
types of coins which bear the Greek legend on the obverse and its translation 
in the Indian Prakrit and the Khar oft hr script on the reverse. Two of the 
IndoGreek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles issued coins of the distinctive 
Indian square .shape and bearing the Frifkrit legend in the equally distinctive 
Indian character* It is worthy of note that the rule of these kings has 

been judged from the provenance of their coins to have extended over 
Paropanisadai and Arachraia. A type of copper coins issued by Eukra tides 
which bear on the obverse the legend Bisderis MegfllJui Eukrafi dou in the Greek 
script has on the reverse the legend hEvixiyt nagamdevma in the Khirofthr script. 
This shows that the dty of KapHa, famous both In the preceding and in 
subsequent limes, was a place of Prakrit speech at this lime. 


THE RULE OF THE LNDO-5CYTH IANS AND 
THE TNDO.PARTHIANS 

It wan about the year 135 B, C. that the £akas p driven from their homes 
on the northern bank of the Oxus by pressure of the Yueh-clii. overran the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. Expelled from their new settlements by their 
relentless pursuers, they flung themselves upon the Empire of Parthia ; and it 
wtis not till the reign of the great Parthian sovereign Mithridates U {123-88 B-C ) 
that they were finally worsted in the struggle. Thus by a fortunate accident 
ibe Greek kingdoms of the upper Kabul valley obtained a new lease of Me 
extending over almost a century. The first Indo-Seythian king known to 
history is I he 'ki ng of kings' M.iues (Moga) who conquered the fam ous cities 
of PuskarSvati and Tak^aslla from Greek princes and thus drove a wedge 
betw een the Greek kingdoms of the upper Kabul valley and those of the eastern 
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Punjab, Shortly after this time the dynasty of the Parthian Vonones came into 
possession of the provinces of Arachosh (Kandahar) and Drangiana (Seistan), 
From the Scythian and the Parthian kings the sceptre of north-western India 
passed into the hands of th^ famous dynasty of the Kushans. About 50 /V D, 
Kadphises I h chief of the Kushans who had united the other clans of the 
Yueh-chi under his rule. crossed the Hindu Kush and conquered the districts 
q[ Kabul and Kandahar then ruled apparently by the Parthtans, His able eon 
and successor Kadphisea 11 further extended the limits of his dominions by 
the conquest of Gandhsra and the Indus basin together with the Gangeiic 
valley as far east as Benares. In the reign of Kanishka the Kushan empire 
reached its highest extent comprising; in addition, Kashmir and the territories of 
Kashgar* Yarkand and Khatan in Eastern Turkestan. 

With the period of Scytho-Farthian and especially Kushan rule commenced 
the great age of expansion of Indian Buddhism not only in the highlands to 
the west of the Indus but also in Central and Eastern Asia. The Indian 
borderlands were now fulfilling more than ever ihe role that destiny had 
assigned them of uniting different streams of culture both of the East and of 
the West, A remarkable instance of this cultural blend is the strange medley 
of deities Indian* Zoraaitrian and Hellenic p figured side by side on the coin- 
types of Kanishka and Huvi&hka Another and a mom famous instance is the 
rise of ihe school of An aptly designated as the Graeco-Buddhist school, which 
expressed the ideas of BuddhismTn forms of Hellenic or Greco-Roman art. 
Nevertheless the Indian cultural dement proved from the first to be one of the 
strongest of the competing forces ; and it struck so deep a root in the soil that it 
after wards grew and flourished with a wonderful vitality while its rivals one by 
one dropped from the scene. What concerns us for our present purpose Is to 
notice the part which foreigners played in the outward diffusion of Buddhism. 
Already before the beginning of the Christian era Buddhism had been carried to 
the valley of the Gxus, for a Chinese ambassador is recorded to have sent home 
certain Buddhist texts, in 2 B C. p from the country of the Yueh-chi According 
to a less authentic tradition the first two Indian missionaries to reach China. 
Kl-syapa Mitafiga and Pharmanitna. were working in the Yueh-chi country 
(perhaps corresponding at that time to modern Afghanistan) before their 
arrival in North-Western China in 6S A* IX The most eminent king of the 
Yueh-chi or Kushan dynasty. Kanishka, fell under the spell of Buddhism, and 
he distinguished himself as much by his patronage of Vasumitra and Asvaghosa 
as by his construction of stupas and Pharos. The inscriptions on relic caskels 
and earthen jars that have been recovered from the ruins of Buddhist stHpaa 
in the Afghan country have preserved the names of pious donors of Buddhist 
foundations. Among such names arc included those of the Greek Theodoros 
(described as a mendareh or district officer), Horamurta (mentioned as the 
satrap of VespasiJ. an unnamed aon of the satrap of KSpiil who was the son of 

the satrap Grapafaka, Rahula (described as a monk from VanSyu) and Vagm 
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Marega, sou of Kamagufi. It appeals from thu; list that not only humble monks 
an d laymen but, men of high official standing belonging to non-Indian races 
accepted the teachings of Buddhism*- 

This outward diffusion of Buddhism was accompanied by a corresponding 
propagation of Indian languages written in the current Indian scripts of the 
time. We know how the sanda of Central Asia have yielded, to the labours of 
modern explorers, both Samkrif manuscripts written in the Gupta script and 
its local derivatives as well as Indian Pr afrit documents written in KharcKihs. 
Neither the climate nor the historical development of Afghanistan has been so 
favourable in the preservation of the ancient records. But it may be observed 
that Mrdi-bf&rJt many scripts w r e re found along with other relics inside the GtDpa$ 
of the upper Kabul valley by their first Western explorer The inscriptions of 
the early centuries of the Christian era which have been before mentioned are 
written in an Indian Prakrit which is fundamentally the same us the language 
of die Kharosthi documents of the Khotan region. The conjoint evidence of 
the well-known Kbaro&th( manuscript of the and of a canonical 

citation in a Khasrosthl inscription from the Kurrem valley, has been held to 
prove the existence of a Buddhist canonical literature, perhaps of the 
SarvasLivSdin school, written in the Prakrit of the Kharosjhf inscriptions. 1 

One strikm.' consequence of this cultural development was ihai the 
north-wrrs?em frontier of India tended to be pushed further bfcybnd the Indus 
which was the old boundary. In ihe time ol the Achaemenid emperors, as 
we liave seen, the satrapy of ^India 111 was reckoned as distinct from that of 
Gandhara, corresponding to the region of Peshawar and the territory immediately 
to its east. At a later period Strabo ffr* B G.-19 A.D,) and Arrian (2nd century 
A. D.) who drew their accounts from Alexander's companions and from 
Mega st lie n^s, described the Indus as the western boundary 1 of India. But in the 
second century A. D. w*e find Ptolemy beginning his general description of 
"India within the Ganges" with the statement that it was "bounded on the 
west by the Paropanisadai and Anchosia and Gedrosia along their eastern sides/' 
Ptolemy accordingly prefaced his list of terrkuries and cities within this region 
with the mention of Lambatai (or Lambagail that is, the people of Lamplka J. 
li is interesting to notice that precisely the same boundary is indicated for 
India in the west by Hiuen Tsang in the second quarter of the seventh cenrury. 
For we are told in connection with she pilgrim's account of his journey : "From 


* On Kiaiilikt’i buildings set Waiter*, Titan CWdftjc Vofc l t pp, 3 2z t 142 * 
RliJlasafigim t Fm ibe refFr^ncea in KhaiOs^hl inscription*, me ibt imciiptiom Nw. 

3?p, 37, 95. $4p ift N, G. Majumdir'i laart ol Kh,north f inarijpliDns fj. A, S, B. l$24', A general 
account af the roie of the Iranian* in the diffusion trf culture* in Centra] and Eastern .Asia occurs in 
Pdltot, C=j Influences iranwnn« tn Mm OmTtik cz en ExiTtmt*QrUrvt r 19tL 

'* Fee the its tract oF fief. f^Een Ktmoiv'v paper, Spracfohrnc tmd Iirtmcttft EinidhcttCu in 

ftFurrosthi inschriften H Z. D, M G. 11^1$] VI I, pp. Ikk—Ioj 
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Ki pin the pilgrim continued his journey going east above w® li through a very 
mountainous region ; then crossing a black range he entered die north of 
India and arrived in the Lan-po countryLiven in the ninth century 
NagarahSra could be described foam the point of view of a native of that 
country as the ornament of Utlarlpaiha. f 


THE BUDDHIST MONUMENTS OF AFGHANISTAN 

The most majestic memorials of this expansion of Indian culture in the 
tableland to the west of the Indus are undoubtedly the Buddhist monuments of 
Afghanistan, These monuments at the present time may be traced principally 
along the tract of the great highway that connected north-western India, along 
ihe Kabul valley and across the Hindu Kush, with Western and Central Asia, 
In tho plain of Jelalabad (the old NagarahUraJ tire ruins of itflpflf and munastecies 
are scattered in such extraordinary profusion that* accmding to an eminent 
scholar and explorer, a century of exploration has not taken away the 
need for beginning the task afresh. At Hadda, five miles south of Je lab bad, 
which is the site of the famous shrine of Buddha's skull-bone, there exist 
numbers of ruined monuments containing exceptionally line Indo-Afghan 
sculptures of the Gandhira school. In the Kohistan of Ka ul which lay off the 
main track of early times, the remains of a Buddhist city have been traced on the 
site of three vast amphitheatres now called the Seh Topan, the Kamari and 
Shevaki. In the charming valley of KapisS have been definitely located the ruins 
of the famous monastery built by the Chinese hostages ol the Emperor Kanishka ; 
while other monasteries and mentioned by tliuen T&ang have been 

tentatively identified with existing ruins. At Barmy an nestled beneath the 
'snowy mountains of the Hindu Kush* or more correctly enclosed betwtvn 
the Hindu Kush and the Koh-i-Baba, there still exist, in defiance of the ravages 
of time and of man. the rock-cut grottos and shrines w ith their far-lamed 
coiorisl images of Buddha which have extorted the interest, it not the admiration, 
of successive visitors from the time of Hiuen Tsang, Some idea of [he extent 
of these caves may be formed from the fact that Abul fad, writing ar the end 
of the seventeenth Century, estimated their number at twelve thousand. Some 
of these caves were meant for the residence of monks, others with a niche at 
their inner end were no doubt sanctuaries in which the images of Buddhas and 
Bodhisatvas were enshrined, and there were besides niches containing thoae 
images. The colossal images consist of two standing figures and three seated 
figures of die Buddha, Early observes usually have noticed only the first 
two images and one of the last which they quaintly described as the figures 
of a man. a woman, and a child. Both the figures litst mentioned are Coated 


' Witter®, VtHjn Cftwon#* Vol l P- 1^ |J - 
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with stucco which was originally gilt, so much so that Hiuen Tsang held the 
fetter of them to be made of brGn*e, The paintings which originally decorated 
the niches of these statues ;is well as the fucatie of the gEOlu-s have disappeared 
for the most pari. But some precious fragments* from the niches of the 
colosaal Buddhas that have fortunately survived the wreck of time,, have very 
recently l^een made available eo m in coloured reproductions by the energy 
and enterprize of the French archaeologica l delegation in Afghanistan These 
paintings, as we now see. represent figures of genii accompanied by their wives 
with plates of offerings in their hands, of Buddhas and Bod hi salivas of pious 
donors and the like. One group is of especial interest as representing the Iranian 
solar deity mounted upon a chariot drawn by horses. The fiamiyuii paintings 
are of high importance as forming the connecting link between the art of 
Ajanta and the Buddhist pictorial art of Centra! Asia Among other antiquities 
of Bamiyan mention may lie made of the curious piece df natural formation 
supposed by the Moslem inhabitants to represent a dragon {Azhdaha) killed by 
the Caliph Alt. which many scholars identified r wrongly as it now appears, with 
a famous Parmirvapu image of Buddha seen by Hiuen Tsang in the same locality. 
Beyond Bamiyan on the ancient site of Bulkh and in the region of Afghan 
Turkestan* ruins of Hupas and other antiquities have recently been brought to 
light by the labours of the distinguished archaeologist M. Foucher, (I) 

Notwithstanding the extent and variety of the Buddhist religious edifices of 
Afghanistan, they may be broadly divided under two principal heads, the JtiJpn 
and the veLmr, the latter term meaning the residence of the monks as well as the 
shrine of the gods. The form of the stnpa ranges, as else where, from the primi¬ 
tive model of a dome raised upon a circular basement, to more elaborate and 
complex types in which the base is multiplied into two or more parts for the 
purpose of producing the effect of superior elevation, In many, if not most, of 
the existing jtETpas of the Afghan country the drum is adorned with a belt of 

* For descriptioni of the Buddhist antiquities of Afgha rattan iHuttraEed wit h piKtet «e 
H- H. Hayden Notes on i am* Monuments In A/gfiaiuStdn, Mem A, 5. B, Vet II [lOlIJ ; Oskar 
van NkcLc:majficr end Emit Dies, Lt924; Pet locations of the older rite* iliostmed 

with 4 general map of Afghanistan and separate mapi of Rimiyart and Kipiia, see Foucbet, Notts fur 
Fl&nyju're dt m A/fikflrvfitan {Etudes Asiatup#t 1, pj>. 257-2S4] All oJdcr pubfta- 

lioru un Bintiyan antiquities are now luperaaied by 3 be puhliuaEUiri of the work of M, and Mme 
Godard and. J. Hit dun. Let Antcquites frmddhiquia it Blmijln, Paris 1928 [with 48 Eiustratiens]. 
For recent exploration * of the Buddhist antiquities at Balkb and at Haihak in Afgha n Turtcaian, «« 
FsMcher't reports in B. E. F, E.-0*. July-Det ember 1924. and ]. A,, July-Sep So tuber 1924. A abort 
account, based chiefiy upon a brief report of M arid Mmt. Godard, in tonexion with the recent exhib- 
lion nf antiquities hem Afghanistan and China at the Muue Guinwi. appeared in the Modem Review, 
February 1927, under the tide BtnUhut RemrimJ in A/jjhtrrmTdn. Among older authorities i>n the 
archaeology of Afghanistan the most important u H H. Wdson, A rtojin AiUwjsin [London 1841J 
contdmn^ a nttmofr from the pen ol Charles Maaaon, and numerous iQurtrationa. The commonly 
accepted identification of the A^hddhs of tkfmiyan with ihe Farmicvina image of Buddtia is rejected 
by Fell tot [see the additional role by Paul PcOiot in Godard and Haeldfi, Op, CIS, p. feS]. For Abul 
Fail? account of the Lhmivin caves, see Ahvi-AWwi [Jarett's trios,, Vol. It p, 409 j. 
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ornamental moulding consisting of a succession of arches resting upon pilasters of 
else of a series of pilasters alone. Many of the stupas, when opened by their first 
Western explotet, yielded relic caskets which were made either of gold bronze or 
of silver and often encrusted with gems. Besides the stupas detached pillars of the 
type existing at Sane hi and Sam 3th ate found among the Bud didst sites of Afgha¬ 
nistan. Among the group of stftjuu in the south-east of Kabul, there stilt 
exist two pillars, one of which is (called the MinST Cludai or the Wheel Minor) 
which may have originally been surmounted by the figure of a wheel, like the 
famous lion pillar at Sirn3th. The Buddhist i-ifujraj are usually carved in the 
scraps of rocks at She Foot of which stand tire stupas By far the most famous of 
them is the group of cave-shrines at Bamiyan mentioned above, but other groups 
of such caves exist also in the plain of felalabad and the Kabul region*. 


THE IRRUPTION OF THE EPATHALITES (WHITE HUNS) 

AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

The wonderful expansion of Buddhism in the Indian borderlands which 
has been described in the foregoing paragraphs produced results of incalculable 
advantage to those tracts. At the time of Fa-hien's visit Udyina, Gandhlra and 
Nagarah&ia were in a flourishing condition and boasted of numbers ol rich Bud¬ 
dhist convents. In the eyes of Buddhists pilgrims from outside, this territory 
ranked as a second holy land almost comparable to Magadha, as they contained 
the four great shrines ornamented with gold and silver commemorating four acts 
of sacrifice on the part of the Bodhisattva. No wonder, then, that in a Buddhist 
work formerly attributed to Asvaghosa, GandhSra could be explained without 
impropriety as a synonym for good conduct by a little bit of fanciful etymology.-) 
But a great Catastrophe overtook these regions in the latter part of the fifth 
and the first half of the sixth centuries. The Ephthalites or White Huns, a 
fierce nomadic horde from Central Asia, migrated westwards and southwards in 
search of new homes and hurled themselves against Persia and India. The Eph- 
thalite chief Toramana who led his host into India (c 493 A. D.) made himself 
the paramount sovereign of Central India. He bequeathed his throne to his 
infamous son Mihiraguia whose memory has been branded in the Kashmir 
chronicle as the reputed slayer of three kofir of men (trikotihaj.j A vivid 
picture of these barbarians at the height of their power is drawn by Scrtg-yun a 

* F« th* above* b*s pnodpaHy Mason** Memoir in WHaon, op. dt. The +Mriar Ghafcrf is 
heaultfully iUuiEfalod by ftiedefmayer und Diez [ FL 52]. The varicap forma of ifujHla in vogue in live 
CUcdhira schooUnj described by Foueher. VArt Qrtc^Bouddhiqut, I. pp. &54G. 

t See ifw SSCTdJaxnjUrcl, Ft. tf r by Huber, p B £. Ptaf. Luden has linftr found the catrect name 
of she work to be the Kaipav^mard^ifa, and that of it* author to be Kumimlau Set the Introduc¬ 
tion 10 Ms work. Dili KtfpvnZmat&ink* its KumArdilm. Fm lh* Brahmankal cctislihc of tiandhari 
and Vthtfca [lb? Rrnjib], set Mahabbiirata, VIII 40 t 
; Rlj3t#t*rijfmT h I Jio. 
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Chinese Ambassador of the iireal Wei dynasty who vjshcd ihdr brad-quarters at 
Damiyan between 51 £ and 522 A I>. According to bis account more than thirty 
countries offered homage to the Ephthalites whose capital was adorned with many 
Hindu temples and pagodas ornamented with gold, "Hiey had, however, no faith 
in Buddha and used to kill living beings. The same Jack of failh prevailed in 
Shenmi (Kafiriscan), 1 The destructive fury of the White Huns was felt specially 
in the unhappy land of Gandhfrra. In the latter pan ■ -f the fifth Century Gan- 
dhira was still a noted centre of learning, fir it produced two of the greatest 
scholars of MahSy^na Buddhism, namely, Asaftga and his brother Vasuban- 
dhu. -\i Udyina, even at the time of Song-yun p s visit, the law of the Buddha 
was honoured as before, and there was a great number of temples and stupa s ; 
the reigning king constantly strove after perfection according to the Buddhist 
ideas and gave himself up to constant abstinence. But Mihiraguh devastated 
the Buddhist shrines of Gandhira with a ruthless ness which gave die dealh-bGw 
to its far-famed school of Grae>R>rfiin BiJdhbtk art 


THE RULE OF THE WESTERN TURKS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

fn the middle of the century another revolution took place in dm shifting 
politics of Central Asia, The Turks called Tou-Idir by Lhe Chinese were origi¬ 
nally bondsmen of a neighbouring tribe called the Joam-Joan in a distant corner 
of Mongolia Bur in the beginning of the Gth century they threw oh the yoke 
of their hated masters and emerged into political importance. In course of time 
they split up into two sections namely the Northern and the Western Turks, 
Between 563 and 507 A.D. the Western Turks joind hands with the famous 
Sassaniau king of Persia Khusru Anu&hirvan to destroy the empire of the White 
Huns, For a short time the Persians held Balkh and the adjoining territories, 
but, by the end of the 6th century, the Western Turks gained the mastery and 
obtained possession of all the dominions of the Huns to the south of Hindu 
Kush* At the time of Hiuen Tsang's visit in 633 A. D, the vast country of Ttt- 
holo (Tokhsra), extending according to the pilgrim from the Karakoram to Persia 
and from the celebrated defile of the Iron Gates to the Hindu Kush, was divided 
into twenty'Seven states all subject to lb* Turks, A Turkish king reigned even 
in the country round the modern Hupian {or Gpian) to the south pf the Hindu 
Kush*. 

The rule of the Western Turks which helped to bring the four great civi- 
lisatbns of the time, the Byzantine, the Persian, the Indian and the Chinese, 
into mutual contact, was attended with the happiest results for the diffusion of 
cultures. It was through their dom intone that Zoroastrianism as well as Nesto- 
rian Christianity passed into China from the West. Buddhism specially found 

* See QuYinnt-:, V<7>i£r SmR , \tun Juris | ! Udglnd * If Qdtldhlfu. B E- F E-O.. |W^ 

f Watters, Yuan Ouumg, VoL II p, ZU?. 
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in the Turkish war-lortls a warm champion of ils taus L \ In b26 Shirhu-kagan, 
the supreme chief of the Turks, gave a warm welcome to the Buddhist monk 
Prahhikaramitra and Iris companions on their way to China. Four years after¬ 
wards he extended the same welcome to the illustrious Hiuen-Tsang to whom 
he gave subsequently the safe conduct for bis journey to India*. Wu-kung 
who visited Kashmir and GandhSra between 759 and 7h4 A. ID. was shown two 
temples in Kashmir and two other temples in Gandhira which were said to have 
been built by a Turfebit Buddhist king, his queen and his stint. 

It is possible to glean a general account of the state of Indian culture in 
the highlands to the west of the Indus at this period front the vivid account of 
Hiuen Tsang supplemented bv notices of other Chinese writers in the same and 
following centuries. Buddhism, it appears, was known in all these regions and in 
& line parts it flourished exceedingly. In the historic Kundue country the majority 
of the people were Buddhists. The country of Balkh contained above one hundred 
monasteries with more than 3L>00 monks. Its glory was the great Nava-vifcSra 
or Na va-sarito h&r am a reputed to posses the wishing basin, a tooth and a broom 
of Buddha and enjoying a unique reputation as the greatest centre of Buddhist 
learning to ihe north of the Hindu Kush, h contained besides two itupdt which 
pious credulity assigned to the time of Kasypa Buddha. An interesting side¬ 
light is thrown upon the Indian connections of Ralkh by the pilgrim's statement 
that its capital was known as little Rajagrha no doubt after the famous ancient 
capital of Magadha bearing that name- In the Ga* country to the south of Balkh 
there were more than ten monasteries with three hundred brethren of the 
Sarvastivadin school. The district of Bamiyan contained some tens of Buddhist 
monasteries with several thousands of brethren of the Lokotiaravsdin school. 
The two rock-cut images of the Buddha, together with an equally colossal Pari- 
nirva^a Buddha were already in existence and excited the Interest of the 
Chinese pilgrim. The king of Bamiyan. we aie further told, held a quinquennial 
assembly (was it inspired by the memorable example of the contemporary Hindu 
emperor Harsavatdhana ?) at which he was wont to give away all his possessions 
to the monks, his officials afterwards redeeming the valuables from them. 
Kapiia, renowned for its horses and Sts saffron, boasted of above one 
hundred monasteries tenanted by six thousand brethren, chiefly MahlySnists ; 
the king, who exercised authority over Lampika, Nagarahtira and Gandham as 
well, was reputed to be a Ksatriya and was a zealous Buddhist Lam pika had 
above ten monasteries with monks chiefly MahSyamsts. Mahlylna Buddhism 
also flourished in the country of ]5giKja noted for its saffron and asafwtida, 
where the king was a true believer in Buddha. The Turkish king of the country 
round Hiupian was a zealous follower of Buddhism J _ 


* See Chavanne*. DdCumeiifs (Hr k* TufCS (tCfiJcmdUt, pp. 158. 300-301. 
t FceCblvann* und Levi. U ItirKidiiei tU- kernel- A. 1853- 

• Watters yuttn<ku<an£ Vol. I.pp, 102-130, MU458 ! Vet Tl. pp. 204-270- LampSia n 

well Vnow tl to Sanaksit Ikmatvre [Srt* v r ^ a 

Hemadundn* Abhulbanichiniinwi IV 26]. In ihs Mtalesw of Y4k*ss in ihe MihlaJywI, i 
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In the above, it will be noticed. Mah$}ylm Buddhism is described as flour¬ 
ishing in certain parts of the country immediately bordering on the North- 
iVestem frontier. The prevalence of the Mah&ytaa cults in these regions h 
attested by other documents of a somewhat later period. The Mitrasampufa- 
StStra (Sanskrit work translated into Chinese by Na rend ray asas between 589 and 
615 A. U.f contains n list of places sanctified by the presence of Bodhisattvas. 
Among these am included Gandhsra where dwells T* *4isha-me-ju4o (Dariana- 
jfiamUla) muni and Ki pin [ Kashmir or Kspiia ) where dwells Kong-( fcong )■ 
mo-ni-kiu {Kumkuma) muni, The Hevajrn-Tantra which belongs to a somewhat 
later date mentions a list of Bodhisattva plfhos and upapnfutf among which is 
included LampSSka*. In keeping with this point may be mentioned the fact that 
a Srama^a of ! an-po (Lampika) is recorded as translating a Sanskrit work on 
magical incantations (dharanis) into Chinese h 

The picture of the state of Buddhism that is presented to us in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs implies a close contact between the countries beyond die Indus 
and the great centres of Buddhism in Eastern India. Direct testimony to this 
effect is furnished by the biographical accounts of about 50 missionaries from 
the pen uf the celebrated btstng. We thus learn how a native of the K'ang 
Country (Samarkand) entered India in the 7th century in the train of a Chinese 
ambassador ar.d performed a pilgrimage to Mahabodhi The people of 
Tq khflri fltan built, at an unknown place in eastern India, a temple for the 
accomodation of pilgrims from their own country. In Ltsing's time it was distin¬ 
guished for its wealth and the excellent regulation of its affairs. A temple of the 
country of Kapils a bn existed at MahSbodhi where pilgrims from the North 
were accommodated on their visit to the holy place!. 

The invaluable evidence of Hiuen Tsang Is also important as showing how 
non-fiuddhistic Indian faiths found their way at the period into the highlands of 
Afghanistan, An early evidence of the prevalence of the 5aiva cult In Gandh^ra 
is provided by a Kharosthl inscription $ of the rdgn of MahlrSja Gu^ 
(Kadphises II) recording a gift of money at a temple of Siva constructed by 
Moika f son of tfrurnuja. The bold of Saivaism over the foreign settlers h 
likewise proved by certain coin types of Kadpluses II and Vasudeva figuring the 
god feva on the reverse. Mihiragula himself seems to have combined with his 

Vak?j eiUsd Kalabapnya Ii said to be the tutelary divinity of Lunpikb. Jaguda occur* In Mbfo- III 
21, 24-56 In 1 iwt of peopjeti *o the west of the India. For Chinese notices of it* product* #ee BerthoM 
Liufcr, SittaTranird. Index 4. V. JlbJUC^I. 

* See the quotation? in the English tr. of Sylvain Levi’s article on Kfoura^hn and Khdrpgghi 
in 1. A, 1W6 pp. 4, 2(5 21. 

t See WiETert, Vd I p. 182, 

{ $trc ftcftgitiix etiBfnena cpd aUercnl ckcrcher la loi tldtu t< j payr ducctcL'm:. par J-tuhfl. 
Trad, Quvanne* I t-dng wn* bom in 634. perfarcned hit travels From 671 to 695 and died in 713 
A- D- Jt may be observed in this connection that Hiuen Tsang mentions a “fcaffitifl lope" built at 
MafrabcxEk: hy certain merchant of the Jjfluda country | tt/atienu Tcujn Ghtvdng, Vol P It p. 125 J, 

{ No, 47 in NfAjumihr'l ^ op. C|L 
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fanatical zeal against Buddhism a pious regard for Saivaism which displayed 
itself in the construction of Sivile edifices at Srinagara, the capital, of Kashmir.* 
No wonder, then, that Hiucn Tsang found at Kapisa some tens of "deva 
temples" and “above one thousand professed sectarians, Digrimfuirnt, Paiupatas 
etc. and 'those who wear wreaths of skulls as head-ornaments". Numbers of 
"deva-temples" also existed in his time at LampSka, Nagarahlra, J3guda and even 
in distant AndatHbl It may be mentioned in this connection that the Pirn pat as 
otherwise called MSheSvaifS were a well-knqwn Sivite sect of ancient times one 
of whose main strongholds in Hiucn Tsang's time was Benares. The wearers 
of skulls no doubt have to bo identified with a more reprehensible sect of the 
same persuasion known to Indian literature under the names of KSpatika and 
Kslamukha I 


THE ONSLAUGHT OF ISLAM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES—THE FIRST PHASE 

About the middle of the seventh century while Hiucn Tsang was still 
sojourneying among the lands and people of India came the first shock of contact 
between the arms of Islam and the highlands immediately to the west of (he 
Indus. The swift and dramatic advance of the Saracene power in the half 
century following the flight of the Prophet to Medina is one of the enigmas of 
history. In an incredibly short time Syria, Egypt, Mesopoiamia and above all 
Persia succumbed to the irresistible march of the Arab invaders. At this critical 
time the Western Turks who Iwd dominated the country to the south of the 
Ox us were overthrown by an invasion of the Chinese. But the new- conquerors 
were deprived not long afterwards of their control over the Western lands by a 
crushing defeat that they suffered at the hands of the Tibetans. The Arabs were 
not slow to take advantage of the prevailing confusion. Already in the time of 
the Caliph Othman 1644-656 A. D. j an Arab force had invaded the territory of 
Afghanistan from the south and had occupied Ghazni, Kabul and other places. 
Not long afterwards [663-664 A. D.) another Arab army invaded Balkh from the 
north and destroyed the famous NavavihSra monastery ; while a fresh expedition 
under Qutaiba bin Muslim resulted in the conversion of Balkh to the faith of 
Islam. At the time of its destruction the Navavihlra monastery contained, accord¬ 
ing to the accounts of later Arab waiters, three hundred celts grouped round a 
central pagoda ; while its hereditary priest called the Barmel; was in possession of 
an estate amounting to seven hundred and forty square miles. After the catas¬ 
trophic overthrow of Buddhism the Barmek accepted Islam the religion of his 
Conquerors and his sans afterwards rose to the highest offices under the famous 

<• Sec RsjatanAgiBi t.306. One type of coin* of Mihirj.guU ha« the fiEW* of 3 l**U wll h * 
ratfe&potiding legend on the revenc [Vincent Stnith'i Catalogue, p. 226]. 

t See Witten), Yuan Cfwfl.ig. Voh 1 pp. Hi, 161, 1*3, Vdl. II pp, 76$, 269. 

; See Sir R.G, Shuuktht, Vojsnaviun etc. pp, 127-129. 
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Harun-ar-Rashid* The eighth century opened with &ri If greater di masters for the 
cause of Indian culture in its outposts to the west of die Indus. While an Arab 
general Qutaiba carried the victorious arm? of Islam into Tran sox ian a, the famous 
general Muliammad bin Qasim led hb army across Baluchistan and Sind con¬ 
quering the lower Indus valley as far north as Multan. The doom of the Indian or 
Indbribed peoples, caught as they were between the two great blocks of Moslem 
territory, was from that time practically sealed In the time of the Caliph al- 
ManstiE 1 744-775 A. D.) r or possibly that of his successor, the princes of 
Bamiyan bearing the little of Slier accepted the teaching of Islam. Finally an 
Arab invasion in the time of Ma’muti the last of the great Caliphs of the house 
of Abbas (813-835 A. D.) resulted in the conversion of Kabul 

After such deep wounds inflicted by the triumphant sword of Islam it 
would seem that the influences of Indian culture were all but obliterated in the 
tracts beyond the Indus, Vet, strangely enough, such was not the case. Wu- 
kungp who arrived st Ki-pin (Kapha) in the train of a Chinese embassy and 
reached Gandhlra in 753 A. D „ mentions two Buddhist monasteries at UdysSna 
called SukhSvatl and PadmBvatf, He also recorded that there was not the 
slightest difference between what he ?aid and what was said by Hiuen Tseng * 
The Chinese Buddhist literature has preserved the name of a l^ramana of Kudhl 
(Kabul) called PrajfH who translated certain Buddhist texts into Chinese between 
785 and 810 A. D. U Mention may be made, lastly, of a Pats inscription of 
the ninth century which commemorates the achievements of Vfradeva a 
distinguished Buddhist monk belonging to a BrJhmana family of NagarahSra who 
made a pilgrimage to Mahlbodhi and was afterwards appointed head of the 
Nrdanda monastery by Devaplla the reigning king Bengal.! 


RENEWED AGGRESSION OF ISLAM AND FINAL COLLAPSE 
OF INDIAN CULTURE, IN AFGHANISTAN 

By the middle of ihe ninth century the great empire of the Abbaside 
Caliphs of Bagdad had to tie red to Its fall. Out of its ruins aro$e new dynasties 
mainly of Turkish and Persian stocks to some of which destiny assigned the task 
of sweeping away the last remnants of Indian rule in the highlands of 
Afghanistan, Yakub, the son of Lais who founded the Sofia ride dynasty of 
Persia, completed the annexation of Balkh, Bamiyan and Kabul to the dominion 
of Islam (870-871 A. DJ* Kabul at this time was ruled by a king called Kabul 
Shah by the invaders, who is described as a Turk by race and a Buddhist by 
religion and who doubtless belonged to the so-called dynasty of Turkish ShRhJyas. 
[t was about this time that Lalliya the minister of the last Turkish Shabiya 


* S*r CSuvacirrcs and Levi, IrfnentfK d r CH+Ktmf, j. A. 3S95, 
t Sec fl uniy n Ninjici'i QeiLd^uc No. 156. 

I Sec ibe Gh»awtn inscription of the time of IX vapain. I. A. VqL XVU pp, MftJLL 
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deposed his master and founded die illustrious line of kings known to history as 
the Hindu Shnhiyas f Ohind. Few of the Indian mediaeval dynasties have 
deserved so weU of the students oflustory, and none certainly has been able to 
draw the respect of triend and foe alike in as much measure as this unfortunate 
dynasty. Of its Illustrious founder we are told that he maintained his position 
between the Da rad as and the Turuskas, as between the Hon and the boar, that 
his capita] was a refuge of other kings ami that his glory far outshone that of 
other Northern rulers. His kingdom was fairly extensive as it comprised 
Gandh^ra and Udyana wkh a considerable part of the Panjab/* In the reign 
of one of his unknown successors a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim called Ki-ye with 
a company of Three hundred monks reached Gandbara by way of the Gilgk 
valley from Kansu in north-west China ; he is recorded to have visited, in the 
west of Kashmir and on the way to Gandhara. the mountain where the 
Bodhisattva threw* himself to feed a hungry tigressd The la&E kings ul this 
dynasty engaged in a valiant contest with she Turkish Sultans of Ghazni fur 
preserving their own independence. Yet of one of them AnandpaL son of 
Jaip^L anecdotes, are preserved showing his patronage of grammatical learning 
and his chivalry towards his great antagonist h Sultan Mahmud.I The issue ol 
the wars between the Hindu Shtbiya® and the Ghaznaride Sultans was disastrous 
for the cause of the Indians. In succession Lampaka, Nagarahara and at last 
Udabh'iridapura. the capital, were annexed by the Muslim invaders. The last 
stand was made by Trilochanpsl^ the son of Axtandpil against Mahmud in the 
plain of the Taushi river to the south of Kashmir. But once more victory 
declared itself in favour of the Moslems. With this last battle the Hindu Shliiiyas 
disappeared from the pages of history. So utter was their overthrow* that it 
produced a profound impression upon on-lookers even in that period of shaking 
thrones and tottering dynasties. We catch an echo of the universal wail of grid 
that rose at this catastrophe in the brief but pathetic lament ofKalhaga in the 
Raja-taring ini | "Of the Shshiya kingdom one now asks whether its kings, its 
ministers and its court* evet existed h And the great scholar Alberuni, 
himself a {^rofege of Mahmud, seized the occasion to pay his tribute of generous 
Homage to the memory of the illustrious House, 11 The Hindu Sh^htya dynasty i 
he wrote** "is now extinct and of the whole house there is no longer the 
slightest remnant in existence. We must say that in all their grandeur they 
never slackened In the ardent desire for doing that which ia good and right, and 

* Set RanUraAgii^J., V. 15^-13*5 with Steili s note. 

t Sc* th( account" of Ed. Chavanae* in B. E. F E.-Q. 19U4. The cwicci date *1 Ki.yc'i 

departure for India from Qiim ia 960 A- D i ibid, 

i $6e Albel uni's India. SacHiU's tr Vd. 1. p, l 15 S Vot, D pp LM4, The lull measure o 
Anindpll'i chivalry will appear fiwn the wdtaJCttWd fort that Mahmud, after dcfeali ng hi* &ther 
Jupal and taking him captive. *sld him as a *Uve Ear SO dinan. l*w J. K. A. S. 192‘. pp, WW * 1 )! 
for corroborative evidence «f thii &Ct), 

I Yll 69 

II Op. dt. vd. 11 p. 13^ 
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that they were men of noble seniknents and noble bearing," What havoc the 
raids of Mahmud made in the lands whin!) he plundered is described by 
Alberuni in another pari of his wart : "Mahmud/' we are told** "utterly 
ruined ihe prosperity of the country and performed those wonderful exploits 
by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions and 
like s tale of old in the mouth of the people. This is the reason why Hindu 
sciences have retired far away fr. m those parts of the Country conquered by m 
and have lied to places which our hands cannot yet reach„ to Kashmir, Benares 
and oilier places/' 

With the collapse of the last of the Hindu Shahiyas at the hands of Sultan 
Mahmud, the curtain dropped upon Indian cultural domination in Afghanistan, 
Yet the Ling stretch of centuries, through which Hindu cultural influences ruled 
the Afghan country* could not bui leave deep traces of their existence such as 
the subsequent nine centuries of Moslem rule have failed altogether to efface. 
Of this the most striking example is the group of indigenous Jndtun languages 
still in vogue in the kingdom. The Fnjfiai, the must important of such languages, 
is at present confined to the narrow tract of country north of the Kabul river, 
But there is reason to believe that it formerly extended over the whole of the 
upper and middle Kabul valley. The Kaffir languages prevailing in north¬ 
eastern Afghanistan have more affinities with the Indian than with the Iranian 
languages : and they have been latterly so much influenced by contact with the 
north*western Indian frontier tribes that they may now be regarded as essentially 
Indian, f 


* I bad, VnL I p. 22. 

t See Mwficiutieme. Report tm u Linguistic MUsitm to A^WnU'an, mri, S. V. PaUiai and 
the Rifftr 




APPENDIX A 

On the History of Archaeological Explorations in Afghanistan. 


The history of explorations of antiquities in Afghanistan may fittingly 
commence with the mention of the ill-fated journey of two Englishmen from 
India to the country of Turkestan in die first quarter of the 19th century, 
William Moor croft, a veterinary surgeon who held the post of Superintendent of 
the East India Company's military stud, was filled with the idea of importing 
the Turkoman breed of horses for improving the Company’s remounts and of 
opening a profitable trade between British India and Turkestan, With a young 
Companion George Arebeek, the son of an English solicitor practising in Calcutta, 
he started on his perilous journey in lSl'J ; and after encountering many 
difficulties and disappointments which might will have shaken a less resolute 
heart, he at length reached Bokhara by way of Lv and Kabul. On their way back 
both the travellers were seized with an attack of fever to which they eventually 
succumbed in 1823. Their solitary graves at and near Balkh were the mournful 
memorials of this unfortunate and ill-advised adventure. The account of their 
travels was made accessible to the public some time afterwards in l£3l by the 
labours of the distinguished Orientalist H, H. Wilson. from it we learn how 
they were the first Europeans to explore the italxts of Afghanistan and visit the 
colossi at Bamiyan. But meanwhile a young British officer Lieutenant Alexan¬ 
der Burnes, had been tempted, by the prospect of visiting the places conquered 
by Alexander and of exploring the Gxus, to undertake a journey across the 
Punjab and thence through Peshawar to Bokhara. Accompanied by a medical 
officer Dr James Gerard he successfully accomplished his mission in 1832 ; it is 
interesting to note that a young Hindu, Mohun Lai "of Cashmere family", atten¬ 
ded the mission of Burnes as his Persian Munsht. In giving an account of his 
journey Burnes recorded notices of the "topes” the "caves in rocks” and the 
"towers” in the jelalabad and Kabul regions ; and above all he described the 
"Biits of Bamiyan" which, he gravely remarked, "existed before the time of 
Muhammad and when the country was possessed by Ko^rs under the dominion 
of Zohak whose reign was antecedent to Christianity", Almost immediately after 
this time another intrepid traveller entered the Afghan country and began that 
systematic exploration of its antiquities which was destined to throw the work 
of his predecessors into the shade. This was Charles Masson, an American, one 
of whose chief incentives to archaeological research in that dangerous country 
was his desire to identify the site of Alexandria under the Caucasus, one of the 
colonics founded by the mighty Macedonian. The qualities displayed by Masson 
in the course of his search for antiquities—his unbounded capacity for physical 
endurance, keenness of observation and skill in collecting all interesting infor¬ 
mation—have deservedly won for him the unstinted admiration of Foucher the 
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greatest living authority on the art of the GandhUm school * During his stay in 
Afghanistan from 1834 to 1837, this daring explorer Masson was able to open 
numbers of iUipas in Jeialabad and Kabul • regions and was rewarded with the 
discovery of wonderful relic-caskets, coins and other antiquities. What was ol 
more immediate importance, he acquired, at the cost of the East India Company, 
a hoard of over 30,000 coins: Greek, Scythian, Hindu, Sassanide and Muham¬ 
madan, which were mostly obtained from an ancient site called Be gram about 
25 miles to north-east of Kabul. The results of his explorations were given out to 
the world in form of three successive Memoirs contributed to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1835 and 183 j) and were afterwards published by H. 
H. Wilson in the Ariona Antique (London, 1841) along with a Memoir from 
Masson’s own pen. The numismatic discoveries of Masson at once roused wide¬ 
spread interest, and they formed the subject of some learned contributions to the 
Asiatic Society's Journal from ihe pen of the illustrious James Prinsep. Interest 
in the Bactrian and Indo-Greek on ins was roused on the Continent, at the same 
time, by the arrival of Dr. Honigberger who had formerly been a medical 
officer in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and who iiad carried out some 
minor excavations in the Jeialabad region. Shortly after this time there broke out 
the catastrophe of the First Afghan War which led, by a natural sequel, to 
Afghanistan becoming a forbidden bud for European visitors. Even during 
the critical years of the war. however, it was possible for an EngM officer. 
Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, who was a prisoner in the hands of the Afghans, to 
examine the Bamiyan Caves, His account, brief and imperfect as it was, 
appeared subsequently in a work which he wrote under the title The Military 
OjWKUforw at KaM until a journal of imprisonment in Afghanistan. Not long 
afterwards a daring French officer. ]. P. Ferrier, desirous of seeking his fortune 
at the court of Lahore, performed an adventurous journey in disguise from 
Bagdad overland to Lahore, in the course of which he visited certain Buddhist 
rock-cut caves at a place called Singlak. It was however not till the outbreak 
of the next Afghan War (1878-8(1) that it became possible for an English war- 
correspondent Mr. William Simpson, to examine the caves and uupas at 
Jelalahad, of which he wrote some accounts illustrated with sketches in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic' Society (1882) and other papers. A fresh opportunity 
for exploration came with the appointment of the Russo-Afghan Boundary 
Delimitation Commission by the Government of Lord Dufferin in J8S5 The 
officers attached to this commission, especially the Captain Hon, M. Q, Talbot 
and Captain Maitland, prepared full and accurate accounts of the Bamiyan 
Caves which were afterwards published with illustrative sketches in the Journal 
of the Royal Anode Society (1886). At this point the exploration of antiquities 
practically came to a standstill ; so much so that the illustrious author of the 
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GrecevBuddhist art of Gandh^ra Pi of. Foucher h when bringing out the first 
volume of his work, in 1905 h thought that we should ha%’e to wait For a new 
Campaign to increase the sources of our knowledge of the subject-* But a new 
era. fraught with the richest promises for the future of archaeological research 
in Afghanistan, opened in 1922 when the Afghan Government, under the 
enlightened direction of its present ruler, signed a convention uithM Fouchcr, 
by which France was granted the privilege of carrying out for 30 years the work of 
archaeological excavation throughout the kingdom. The result of this momentous 
step has more than justified itself even within the short interval of time that 
has since elapsed. Within the last few years Afghanistan has been visited by a 
number of French scholars : M and Mme. Godard. Hackin. Jouveaujc Dubreuil 
and above all Foueher* the head of the French archaeological delegation : and 
their journeys have already helped to light up many an obscure corner in the 
field A series of Memoirs of the French delegation has been launched, of which 
the second volume containing a fascinating account of the Buddhist antiquities of 
Bamivan with sumptuous illustrations has appeared recently. The prospect 
is most promising, and it may confidently be predicted that ere long Afghanistan 
will be made to yield up the antiquarian treasures which she has jealously 
guarded within her bosom for so many centuries 


APPENDIX B 

Indians have forgotten that Afghanistan once formed part and parcel of 
India proper. As an important province of the Maurya Empire, as the seat of 
the Indo-Bactrian and Rushan dynasties and later of the Hindu Shahi kings. 
Afghanistan continued to be an integral part of India, for centuries together, till 
it was overrun by the Muslim conquerors. Even in the Mughal period, as a 
frontier province, it was a hot bone of contention between the Mughal Emperors 
of Delhi and the Persians. 

Significantly enough. Mr. Ahmed Ali Kohzad> the Head of the Afghan 
Mission, who came to Calcutta in connection with the Bi-centenary 
Celebrations of Sir William Jones at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, said 
that the ancient name of p^fghanistan was Ariyana. It is welt known that in 
those far off days Jalalabad used to be known as Nagarahara p Bcgram (80 miles 
north of Kabul) as Kapiil, all typical Sanskrit names. Even now the entire 
country is dotted with ancient ruins of monumental sculptures and Buddhist 
si upas, which were noted by the eminent Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in the 
7th century A . D. Some of these sltipas in the Kabul Valley have been 
unearthed by the French Archaeological Mission with remarkable results. 


* Foudiet, L'Arr du Cj£mdk3ra \ p. 7. 
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The Afghan Mission brought down with them a fair and representative 
collection of art anti antiquities of ancient and mediaeval Afghanistan, now 
preserved in the Central Museum of Kabul, A small but very interesting 
exhibition, displaying the objects which have never been seen in India before, 
was organised at the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, University of Calcutta, 
It aroused keen interest among students, educationists and art lovers as 
envinccd by the eager crowds of people, observed the curator Prof. Devaprasad 
Ghosh. 

Illustrating the Islamic as well as the Pre-Islamic periods, the collection 
consisting of about 100 exhibits could be divided into specimens of art-objects 
representing three epochs of Art in Afghanistan. The first consisted of 
Buddhist stucco figures from Hadda, discovered by M, Hackin, belonging to the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A, D, They were undoubtedly the finest products of the 
Gandhlra school of art, as Hadda had been geographically and artistically the 
heart of ancient Gandham. Some of the heads of Buddha and Bodhisattva, 
often painted, were distinguished by rare charm and delicacy. Others represented 
Indo-A/gfuui ethnic types, scarcely different from those prevailing now' in modern 
Afghanistan. A unique marble image of Suryya, the Sun-god attracted 
considerable attention in the exhibition. It was roughly dated about the 5th 
century A, D,. but on stylistic grounds should be placed earlier. In any case, 
aesthetically and konographically it was an intriguing piece. 

Of the metal objects, the Hellenistic bronzes from Begram, showing 
Hercules and other Greek classical figures, of about the beginning oi the Christian 
era. illustrated the earlier! phase of GandhSre art, 

The second group consisting of bronzes from Ghazni exhibited here, 
showed for the first time to connoisseurs that the art of brotue carting in 
the Islamic period ( Uth-13lh centuries A. D. ) had attained Us highest point 
at Ghazni, 

The third group of the col Section revealed the beautiful manuscripts 
containing brilliant miniatures from the Timurid period of Herat. The 
illuminated pages were resplendent with the calligraphy and painting of some of 
the creates! masters of mediaeval Iran and Afghanistan. Of the 35 manuscripts 
some related to the Timurwtmdh. the Bustan of Saa di. the Ditvan of Hahz, the 
K/tamalt of Nizami and prayers of the 4th Caliph. A few paintings from the 
AUamamah, envisaging the best traits of the Jahangir school of Mughal Painting, 
were not the least important exhibits of the Section. 

"We are indeed thankful to the Government of Afghanistan for providing 
us the Tare opportunities of understanding the dominant irde played by 
Afghanistan in the field of art and renewing the agelong cultural contact 
between India and Afghanistan.” (Greater India Society J ourn*l iS4b). 
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Thu: brief but valuable paper was lianded over by Prof Hnpkins to me 
when l was planning (a dream realized in the Golden Book of Tagore 1931} to 
publish a brochure on the 60th birth anniversary of Dr. Tagore (19211 1 met 

the Poet in Paris in 1920 and followed him in his activities to get France and 
Germany reconciled affer the tragic war. His 60th Anniversary was celebrated 
by both the great nations . and America Joined us in the serene personality of 
Prof E W. Hopkins who devoted most of his academic life in unfolding to the 
world the high literary and ethical values of our Great Epics, the Mahlbhlrata 
and the Ramayana. I thankfully remember him and his Yale University while 
printing his thoughtful paper in our Greater India series. 


K. N. 


INDIAN ETHICS AND RELIGION : THE ETHICAL 
FOUNDATION OF BRAHMANISM 

The connection between every form of Religion and Ethics has always 
been peculiarly close. For, even in those inferior strata which we are wont to 
designate as superstitions, it is remarkable that they are never opposed hut 
always favourable to recognized morality. 

This does not mean that they further in every way, such moral rules as we 
regard as urgent ; but that they Stand distinctly on the side of conduct which is 
regarded as moral by the people concerned. Thus, in African /etishirm. the fetish 
is employed to hunt down the recognized sinner, thief or adulterer. And in the 
complex system of Polynesian taboo. it is "forbidden” to steal, and to touch 
another's wife. To so great an extent is this true that capable observers have 
even held that the moral sense itself has arisen from taboo ( forbidden -ness ), 
Though this is an exaggeration or rather an inversion of the relations between 
taboo and Ethics, it nevertheless remains true that, both in taboo and in 
fetishism, there is an intimate connection between the religious and the ethical. 
For sin is generally secret and the whole power of fetishism is directed towards 
the discovery and conviction of the hidden tin. That which ts recognized as g<x>d 
needs no discoverer. The ordeal, by fire or by water or by' poison, is employed 
only against the sinner : and in religions much higher than fetishism and taboo, 
the ordeal is already a religious weapon : that is, it no longer works by itself as a 
sentient power, but is employed as a means of discovering the truth by a 
Divine Power, as the poison*water of the Hebrew Jehovah or the water-ordeal 
oi the Hindus by Vatuna. 

In all the higher religions, this union of Ethics and Religion is accepted as 
an unquestionable feet. The man, that comes before the Divine Judges in 
Egyptian religion, has to prove that he has been morally impeccable or the 
gods will not be satisfied with him. In Greek and Roman religions, the gods 
punish the sinner both in this life and the next. In Zoroastrianism all un-eihicat 
behaviour is opposed to Ormuzd. Religion is. in short, not only the expression 
of a certain faith in gods, but it is also, by implication the expression of a belief 
that the gods arc good and that a man who is immoral is therefore opposed to 
the Divine Power, because that power is itself moral. 

But the moral sense evolves ; and as man becomes more civilized, he is 
no longer content with the ethics of previous ages. He still feels, however, that 
morality is based on religion and therefore he repudiates the gods of old in 
favour of newer and more ethical divinities. Thus the geds of Homer appeared 
immoral to a later age and the Greeks replaced them with a new conception of 
Zfiiit or replaced him altogether with a new figure who was greater and more 
moral, retaining Zeus as a mere popular designation for Divine Power (like the 
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Brahman in the UpanUhads) immanent in the world. Thus from Greek Stoicism 
came the idea of God to Rome, 

But at Lhe same time, though it was universally admitted that God was 
good* it was not so easy to determine just what goodness was. That was left 
for man to discover from a contemplation of the Divine ; for there was no 
jural system of ethics. 

It was this which gave so great a power to Judaism and, in turn, to 
Christianity which inherited the Laws of God from the Hebrews and added 
thereto the personal example of the life of Christ its founder. The Christian 
did not and could not argue any question of morality * touched upon in his 
divine Saws, whether those were expressed in the very words of God (as he 
believed) that is in the Ten Commandments and in other Biblical records which 
to him were also the words of God , or were implied by the teaching of Christ. 
He simply said, "It was commanded". No other religion had such a Corpus of 
ethical teaching suppled to be direct from a divine s- uice or even written with 
God's own hand. 

The missionary to India is naturally impressed with this when he enters 
upon his held of work and is apt ta say, that he brings !□ India a religion in 
which, for the first lime. Ethics is placed upon a religious basis. He is apt also 
to go further and say that in Hindu religions there is no recognition of any 
ethical authority* no Divine Law and hence no religious law of Right He is 
quite genuinely (and ingenuously) shocked m ihink that there Is no connection 
in India between religion and Ethics ! "Read”* he says, "the records in the 
literature and you will see that a man was esteemed a great saint, no matter 
w hat he did ; because of his sainthood all things were permitted to him". 

In a paper read before the American Oriental Society (April 1920) I 
endeavoured to point out the very intimate connection between Vedic teligim 
and Ethics and I indicate here its thesis ; 

At the very beginning of Indian or bulk literature, that is in the Rigveda 
itself, the ethical sense is strongly religious. 

The man who sins— and he has no doubt as to what sin is—feels that 
he has offended a Heavenly Power. The gods too may sin but their act is 
recognized as sinful ; it h not free from blame because it is divine. There 
is an Ethical Power in the world and to offend it is to sfn. 

Bralunantsm recognizes the connection between religion and ethics. Some* 
limes it is the g^ds, sometimes it is the equally divine Risk is or saints in heaven,, 
who are the models on which human behaviour should be fashioned. The 
authority sometimes evoked for merely ritualistic ends in the BrUhjna^as, 
fP Sodid the Gods' 1 b here the norm. 

But in the same authority, a vague but divine source, is invoked in behalf 
of morality, ‘ Remember ' says the jurist in Menu's Code ' that all the Gods are 
waiting to see if you* O witness l speak the Truth 1 '. The punishment of Hdl 
is in the hands of Varna for him who sins. The Sun-god sees the lie and the 
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gods, in general, defend the Right and oppose the Wrong. There is no 
written Code attributed to God at this early stage but there es. nonetheless a 
Divine authority for right. 

When Brahmanism, with its too great emphasis on ritual, began to express 
itself in Philosophy, it held even more firmly to the idea that the True was, at 
the same time, the Good. The Philosopher who saw in himself the soul of the 
universe, saw the soul in its true entity, only as it was ’’pure". The purity 
thus imagined was not simply a purity marked by freedom from materiality 
but by all that was implied by that materiality. 

Sin, to the philosopher, was but the result of material obsession, and to be 
emancipated from one was to be free of the other. Only in specific instances, 
and then rather in popular conception than in reality - , was it possible for one to 
transcend all moral laws. This notion was not practical but philosophical !■ and 
its equivalent is found in the tfMmOmftm altitude of certain Christian philo¬ 
sophers. The freed soul, because it was freed, rose above all restraints. Popular 
interpretations might say that this means, a very good man can be sinful. But 
such an interpretation is as crude as it is popular. The philosopher might 
reply : "God cannot sin and as I become like God SO it becomes impossible for 
me to sin”. To the philosopher or the saint sin is fceneath bis potency rather 
than beyond it. The pure soul cannot sin because It will not. Let the Vulgar 
interpret this to mean that the saint may sin and forget that it cannot ; the fact 
remains that the whole religious life of the Hindu saint implies, from the begin¬ 
ning, an ethical /ornidatfcm, which in turn is based upon an ideal of perfect 

sinlessness. However grotesque some of the attributes of the Yog.U may seem 

to our modern minds, the ability to fly through the air etc.-ali these aunbmes 
ore merely the exterior marks of a sou! that has renounced everything but 
Purity—a purity freed from material restraints which implies the ability to 
surpass or suppress alt that is not -pure soul". This pure soul has no.hmg 
IQ do with material temptation and is therefore facta in the highest 

degree ettaicei!. 

Even in the popular presentation of the Gliu, the suppression of desires 
bears with it the same implication. Desire is obviously a term which includes 
a posteriori every form of unethical inclination as well as cross sensual .ty or 
immoral action. But the basis of the whole Grta-religion, though it indudes 
the yoga practice, is devotion to a Divine ideal 

"Come to me.' that is "Be like me" who am as divine, above all ration 
and incapable of sin. This is the real meaning of 

MacchiitS \ladgata-pr3t?ah 

and such expressions, found towards the summing u P of the discourse un less 
than in its heart, as a protest against the notion that the ethical and the religions 
are not indissolubly united. Just so. J&us Christ's "come to me is by 
implication tire repudiation of an immoral life. 
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It is therefore false, both for Brahmaniic philosophy and for the popu 3ar 
religions based largely on the sense of persona! relation with Divinity, to 
maintain that Ethics has no religions foundation in Hindu life. On the one hand 
the philosopher recognizes only the spiritual which abjure* the unethical m , arid 
on the other the devotee follows his Master who—both in word and deed—exalts 
the Yogie ideal in its practical application to life. Whatever may have been the 
extravagances of certain, phases of the later Kris M) a-cult. they have na more to 
do with the vital, teaching of Krishna as presented in the Gf id, than the philo¬ 
sophical antinomism and the crude extravagances of certain Christian sects have 
to do with the plain doctrine of the Mew Testament. 

But lhe common man (for all cannot be saints) educated in the tenets of 
orthodox Brahmanism and perhaps not a devotee of Krishna, is nevertheless as 
strongly bound by ethico-religious laws as are saints and devotees. For his codes 
of morality are both sacra-sanct through immemorial tradition, older than the 
Christian religion and based on a Divine authority, either directly or by trans¬ 
mission through a Personage speaking with more than human authority. Hither 
the Father God or one who "speaks as one having authority 41 —declares the 
Code , and this is true not only of the Great Codes bus of those ethical chapters 
whkh lie now embodied in the cat pits of the Great Epic ■ while the personal 
characters of Rama and Slta in the lesser Epic are still quasi-divine models of 
conduct to hosts of devout believers. As such, a I m in many modern sects the 
lives of sainted founders serve as a continual stimulus, not only to the piety but 
to the critical frrofciEy of the various congregations bearing the founder^ name. 

The formation of moral conduct, as found in such Codes and such living 
models, leaves nothing to be desired They touch not only on the greater but on 
the less, with a particularity known only in the minute examination of sins 
deadly and venial made by the Church Fathers. Here discontent, jealousy, 
ill-humour, anger, stinginess etc, have their place as well as murder theft and 
adultery Here, before such a thought found expression in the Western World p 
one is taught that kindness to all including animate h part of the moral law ; 
and that the whole world is one s country in the light of one humanitarian 
fellowship- p, In the presence of God castes disappear'* it ia said ; and also "the 
Earth Is my home 11 * “Treat all living creatures as if they were one with thyself 1 . 
And as the caste system is thus religiously modified in the interest of a higher 
morality, so the Kanpia-doctrine which seems, at first:, to embody a wholly selfish 
appeal to one’s own salvation* will be found, on closer examination, to embody 
an ethical ideal based on a belief in a superhuman, if not divine, power. 

For, in Hindu religion, whether sectarian or Bmhmank—as in Christianity, 
though the appeal appears to be to self interest and sdf salvation in one form or 
another—yet its very strength lies in its call to something beyond self, to an ideal 
union with perfection which has guided man towards the Good, whatever has 
been his nominal creed. Thus it is Ss futile to assert that in the Karma-doctrine 
onete interest in morality is simply selfrintcrest, as it would he to say that a life* 
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long devtrtiOrt to ihe Christian ideal is based mutely on the hope of living in bliss 
hereafter, What is not futile is the fact that the whole doctrine of Karma.— 
whether in itself true or false—implies a rigid adherence to a high ethical 
standard. The idea that birth expiates a former fault, that a morally elevated 
life now will result in a better because higher birth, in inexplicably united with 
the thought that sin brings its owt pant Ament both at the hands of the Gods 
(hence He! I in addition to a lower birth) and by the working of Karma itself 
which therefore must be not only an all-embracing power but a moral force in 
the universe. 

Both Brahmanism and Buddhism accept this implication, the one uniting 
it with a divine surveillance of man. and the other in its primitive form, ignoring 
or denying the Divine element. 

But even if—as Buddha aught* there h a persona) Grx3 who is interested 
in man (though later Buddhism repudiated this teaching), Karma itself is the 
expression of an ethical Jaw, universal and fundamental, embracing all forms of 
Life. As such* whether it be called a £Mne law or not is immaterial To 
Brahmanism it was not only divine but more than divine, embracing in its cogency 
even the Gods, as a Fate in moral guise. It is the earliest as well as the profound 
enunciation of the belief in the Moral Order [Vedk Rita} of the universe* of 
which all codes, divine and human, are but a partial elucidation. In every aspect 
then, from the earliest period to the latest, India has recognized Ethics as inter¬ 
woven with or based upon Religion—whether that religion be expressed in terms 
of personal or Cosmic powers* gods or abstract ethical realities. Whatever have 
been its lapses from its own ideals (and Brahmanism has suffered from its priests 
as have other religions) it has recognized constantly and constantly that moral 
conduct alone is in accordance with the great laws of Lhe universe, as promul¬ 
gated by its divinities and its saints or expressed tacitly by the Cosmic Code. 
( Dharma-Ssstra } the Rule of Life in which all life is involved. Brahmanism 
has had its inspired teachers and its Divine Law-givers of morality- It has 
also discovered that Ethics Is based on a foundation more stable even than 
its Gods, on the very constituents of sentient life. 

If, as Brahmanism teaches, this life be a form of the highest divinity, then 
according to this teaching, Ethics is itself an expression of the highest ; and man, 
as he is more moral. Is the more divine. 
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Germany received its first news of India from the Greek -and Latin 
authors, who were studied during the Middle Ages in the schools of the 
monasteries, who absorbed more and more of the interest of the educated 
dashes of the nation during the Renaissance or the age of the Humanists. Indian 
influence on Greek philosophy is found in Pythagom* in the writings of the 
NeoPiatonists and the Gnostics ; and the influence of Indian legends is manifest 
on the devotional books of the Christians ; I am thinking of the apocryphal 
semi-Buddhist story of Bar loam and JosaphctL All these found their echo 
indirectly in our intellectual life, although we are unable to state distinctly how 
far it reached. Certainly there are amazing coincidences between the doctrines 
of the German mystics like Meister Eckehard md the grand conceptions of the 
Upanishads ; but the influence could not have worked directly on our mysticism; 
it must have come through the mediation of a long chain of circumstances if 
it actually existed at aJJ. Many scholars are of opinion that mystic idea s of 
the One* v. r hieh manifests itself in every life* may have originated independently 
in the various countries ; so that we can talk here rather of parallelism than of 
borrowing or dependence. If we cannot trace the direct influence of Indian ideas 
in the dim obscurity of the German medieval mysticism, but only assume an 
inner relationship, the case is quite different, a$ regards our German literature, 
where Indian influence is evident. Of many stories it can be proved that they 
wandered from India to the West : although it is impossible for u& to fallow the 
£to£es of their progress in all cases, which the various stories took to get to 
Germany and in which form they made a home for themselves in our German 
literature- The way, for example, which the Fanchaianfftf look is quite clear 
before our eyes. This celebrated fable-work was translated * by command of 
Eberhard H, with the Beard'\ by Anton von Pforr into German, of course not 
from the original Sanskrit but from a Latin translation, which itself was derived 
from Hebrew, Arabic and Fehlavi versons. 

Better knowledge of India and its literature, however, did not come to 
Germany till after the discovery of the maritime route to the East-Indies by 
Vasco da Gama in 1498, when European travellers visited India and repotted 
of all they had seen and heard. The credit, of having for the first rime translated 
an Indian text direct from the original into an European language, belongs 
to a Dutchman.* the missionary Abraham Roger, who worked in Paijacatta 
(north of Madras) in K>3 U t Roger left a voluminous work, which appeared in 
Dutch at Leyden* under the title of Open Door w ific Hidden Paganism* in 
which is a German translation of 2 lJQ maxims of the Sanskrit poet BJumritairi, the 
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lOD verses of the third centuiy* of the he did not dare to give 

to hb readers. These 200 maxims. the translation of which Roger made with 
the help of the Brahmin Padmanabha. iunn the first instance < i Indian 
literature which became known in Germany after the Paflehatantra. Roger's 
work for a Jong time remained the chief source, from which the West drew its 
knowledge of the religion and the literature of the Hindus. Even Goethe and 
Herder were influenced by it. Gradually the acquaintance with rhe culture of 
the land of the Ganges became broader ; but the circumstances were so chat the 
informations were often incorrect. One of the chief sources on w hich the l^lh 
cen tury relied* was a translation of the Ezour-Veda. This work was supposed 
to be a commentary to the Vedas, in which Christian occidental monotheism 
was taught, but was in fact a fotgery used by missionaries fur the purpose of 
conversion. Actual investigation of Indian literature only began at the end of 
the iHih century. From that time on, we can talk of an increasing influence on 
Western thought by the Indian world of ideas. The first Sanskrit scholars were 
Englishmen : Sir Charles Wilkins, the translator of the BhrrgamdgUu, Sir 
William Jones, the translator of the Sakunmhl, of the GTfcagoviruhx, of the 
Ordiances of Atftifift* and so on , Sir Henry Thomas Cokbrooke, the expounder 
of Indian philosophy, H, H, Wilson, the translator of the MegWtita. Then 
we have the Frenchman Anquedl Du Perron p who translated into Latin the 
U pa pis bads from the Persian versions of Sukan Dara Shekoh, 

From the work of these men and other scholar^ German poet^ and 
thinkers diew their knowledge of the spirit of Indian thought. A glance at 
the works of our German classical writers show, how anwing was the 
influence of Indian ideas on the great men from the veiy first, when they 
became acquainted with them. Already Herder (1744^1813), the prominent 
poet and philosopher, who lived as a divine in Weimar; showed a great and 
loving interest for India ; in his thoughts on the Philosophy of the History of 
Mankind (1784-1791) and in other writings of his he speaks of his admiration 
for the tender Indian phi^osophy , , which cannot but ennoble mankind. He 
characterises the Hindus, on account of their ethical lemJiing^ as the must 
gentle people on the earth, wht\ as he says, in consideration of their doctrine 
of ohimsu, will not oliend. any living creature : he praises their frugality, their 
loa thing of drunkenness , In his ' Scattered Leaves” he speaks more than once 
of the Indian Wisdom - he mentions the transmigration of souls and* in his 
“T’alks on the Conversation by our European Christians", he allows an Indian 
to defend his religious ideas and praises their humanity, although he himself was 
a Protestant theologian. 

A great interesi for Indian idea* also see * m HetdttfM ImndGc&he, 
die greatest o{ ail German poets. Wellknown are his inspired verses on 
^kuntal&p where he says : 

"Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 

And the fruits of its decline, 
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And nil by which the soul is charm’d, 
enraptured, feasted, fed ? 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself 

In one sole name combine 
l name thee, O Sakutuah 1 and all 
at once h said 1 '. 

The distich dates from ihe year 1791 and that this impression conceived 
;ar the first reading was not eran-jscent is proved by the following letter addiessed 
to the French Sanskrit scholar Chezy, to whom Goethe wrote 40 years later, 
on the 9th October 1330 He say& t "The first lime when my nolice was 
drawn to this unfathomable work* it roused me in such a way that I could nol 
be quiet until l studied it profoundly and Fell myself drawn to the impossible 
undertaking to ^ain it for the German stage in some way. Through these 
endeavours* fruitless though they were. 1 became so intimately familiar with 
this most precious work, it has marked such an epoch in my life, it has become 
so entirely my own. that E have not once looked either at the English or at the 

German text these thirty years . E gmsp only now the overwhelming 

impression which this work formerly made on me. Here the poet appears at 
his highest,, as the representative of the most natural state r of the most refined 
life, of the purest mard endeavour, of the most dignified majesty and the most 
solemn contemplation of God ; at die same time he remains lord and master 
of his creation, so that he may dare to employ crude and ludicrous contrasts 
which still p must be regarded as necessary connecting links in the organized 
whole” 

In this high estimation of Bakun tali. Goethe stood not alone. Schiller 
also has expressed the opinion that the whole Greek antiquity has produced 
nothing equal to ihe beautiful womanliness and the tender love that comes 
near to Bakun lal3 in any way* Of other Indian poems, Goethe as can be 
gathered from hb letters, has especially admired the Meghadtita and the 
G\taj*ovinda r The impulses coming from India gave a good deal of stimulation 
to Goethe's own poetical creations Indian subjects were treated in his poems 
“Der Gott und die Bayadere” (1797 and the "Panah-trUogy*\ The Indian 
drama has influenced his "Faust*' technically, as his PrgJpgt#e on the Play 
shows^ For Indian art and philosophy, on the other hand, he had not the 
right understanding. Imbued as he was with the teachings of Greek antiquity, 
jt w'as impossible for him to recognise the greatpress of the East so different to 
all Western ideas and to estimate correctly the individuality of Indian Art and 
wisdom Goethe himself did not know Sanskrit, Still it attracted him so much 
that he made attempts in writing in Devanlgari letters, which one can still 
see in the Goethe- Archive. 

VVe^ however find a more through knowledge, of Indian literature among 
our Romantic poets. That just the Romantic -poets were attracted by Indian 
literature and philosophy is easily explained by their views of life, In Indian 
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thought they found their ideal of the absolute union of Poetry and Philosophy 
realised. The first 10 be mentioned here are the three brother* SchkgeL 

One of them, Kail August, who has left no name in literature* visited 
India and died young in Madras in 1789. Another. Friedrich (1772-1829) is 
the first German, who endeavoured to really study Indian literature and its 
problems. Whilst he was in Paris in 18U3 he learned Sanskrit, in which he 
was aided by an English officer, Alexander Hamilton, who was prevented from 
returning home by the outbreak of hostilities between England and trance* 
Hie result of his study was the epoch-making treatise of Schlegd i Uher die 
Sprache md WVi^JieR dcr Jndfer. Ein Jfcitrag fctir Begmndting der Ali^rtims- 
lamde ("On the language and Wisdom of the Indians : a contribution to the 
foundation of Antiquity)* which appeared in 1808. This work had a firreaching 
effect by its call "'to throw light on the hitherto obseuie fields of the remotest 
antiquity” and by its universal conception of the history of literature evinced here, 
bieidrich Schlegd was the first man in Germany who declared ihat a regular 
history of the literature of the world is only possible, if the Asiatic natrons get 
their due place in it. He says therefore t "As in the world's history the 
Asiatics its we]] as the Europeans constitute one great family, Asia and Europe 
from erne irtsepemble uAole i thus one should always endeavour to comprise 
also the literature of all cultured nations, in one continuous development and 
as an intimately connected edifice * as a great whole Then many a one-sided 
and narrow view would disappear of itself then much would become clear, 
and everything would appear in a new fight/' 

But stili more than Friedrich Schlegel who soon ceased to take an 
interest in India, his elder brother August Wilhelm SchUgel (1767-1845) 
influenced the study of Sanskrit. Friedrich Schleget bad stimulated and 
excited the interest in India ; but he I tad himself not the energy and time to go 
deeply into the study and to discover new treasures. But August Wilhelm* 
thanks to hh amazing power of entering into totally strange literary ideas, 
became the real founder of Sanskrit philology on German soil. He had formerly 
distinguished himself as the translator of Shakespeare, Calderon, Dante and 
Peirarca ■ and a? a poet of ballads and satires, he in his later years took up, in 
1*14, with the enthusiasm of a young man, the study of Sanskrit. In 1818 he 
was appointed the first professor of Indology at Bonn. He conceived it to be 
his task to apply the principles of classical philology to Indian texts. His 
standard editions of the "BhagavadgitaA the "Hitopadeia’Vand the "RamSyana" 
(unfinished) with critical commentaries and translations in classical Latin,, were 
Lhe first works of this kind in Germany printed in Demitagari letters and show 
that this romantic poet was equally gifted as a first-da &s philologist. Ae the same 
rime a* A. W, V. Schlegek Franz Bopp (1791-181 j 7J Etad studied Sanskrit in 
Paris. Whilst the former especially interested himself in the literature of the land 
of the Ganges, Bopp (since 1821 he was professor at the University of Berlin) 
devoted his time to linguistics He also edited and translated some texts, but 
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his valuable work lies not in this di reel bn but in his grammatical works. The 
immortal service Bopp has done the world is. that he gave comparative philology 
the rank of a science, l ie did not make the similar sound of words which might 
be a matter of chance or caused through its origin the base of his investigations ; 
but he investigated the inflexion and the whole structure of words, in fact the 
whole formation of the language ; and he thereby made it evident that most 
European as well as the Persian antf Indian languages hid their origin in a 
primitive language as yet unknown. By this Bopp became the founder of the 
IndtvGerman science of languages, which was cultivated for a tong time by the 
Indologists, together with Sanskrit philology, and liad <1 most useful influence on 
it in many ways, 

“Aj in tbc worlds histnxy the Asiatics as well as the European* ■.'.institute nn< pot Warily. 
Asia apt) Europe from one inseparable whole.“ Fnedrkh ScUegii. 


India has greatly stimulated German science In the domain of linguistics. 
The thanks which comparative philology owes to India, is expressed by the 
fact that a number of Indian termini tecJuijfeial b still employed in comparative 
grammars. Indian philology founded by Sdrlegd and Bopp has enjoyed 
cultivation, since their time, as is found in no other European country. The 
number of Sanskrit scholars and professors is greater in* Germany than any¬ 
where else. This is significant in so far, as the Germans are swayed only by 
practical reasons, as they have no political ambitions to follow They share 
Heinrich Heine's opinion who says in a note tp his Buc/i derl Lie tier {Book of 
Songs) : "Portuguese, Dutchmen and Englishmen have brought home from 
India the treasures in their big ships, we were only lookers-on,. But the 
spiritual treasures erf India shall not escape us", The work of Scbkgel and 
Bopp has been continued by Lassen, Weber, Roth, Oldenburg and numerous 
others like Bohtlingk, Max Muller Buthler, Kielhorn and other eminent 
scholars. The quiet, unobtrusive work of the scholars has greatly influenced 
the history of literature and religion, but its influence on literature and 
philosophy has only been indirect. I must abstain here from setting forth the 
history of German Indology and of tracing the indirect influences, which that 
German science has exercised on the spiritual life of the nation. I must limit 
myself on the contrary to sketching only the direct influences of Indian thought 
on German poets and thinkers. 

Hero I must mention above all two men, who were both in friendly 
relations with Bopp and won many friends for Indian literature in Germany : 
Wilhelm von Humboldt and Friedrick Rucfcert. Humboldt (1767-1S35J was a 
minister of state of tbe Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm III. He belonged to 
the statesmen who at the same time took an interest in science. Other 
instances of statesmen of our own time, arc the former Secretary of State von 
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Thielemann, who employed his hours of leisure by reading Sanskrit texts : 
Solf. the Ambassador in Tokyo, who acquired his doctor's degrees by his 
dissertation on the GiiimapufKLmktf. and the former Foreign Secretary Rosen, 
who translated the JndrajaWi-I of Amaru,t from the Urdu original. Humboldt 
had a fine understanding for the individuality of Indian ideas and has shown it 
especially in his treatise on the Bhag&vadg[U- He says of this work : J, It is 
perhaps the profoundest and most sublime work which the world has ever 
known/* and said of his first reading of the Gita : Vmy permanent feeling was 
gratitude to the fate that I could live to read this work/* The accomplished 
poet Friedrich Rucken {17S5bl8b5) has won immortal Fame by bis congenial and 
absolutely perfect translations from the Sanskrit He has bestowed his attention 
on the Vedas* the Epics and the Pur anas and also, above all, to the Kavya 
or learned poetry. Of all the versions from Indian originals the best known is 
perhaps that of N ala and Damayamf episode fr -m the MahabhSmta ; but his art 
of translation is best proved by his translation of the Gltagotinda. Here he 
has succeeded in giving a true version of the original test and also in recreating 
the rhythm and th* plays on words and rhymes in perfect imitation till n > wish 
is left unsatisfied. As a poetic interpreter of Indian poetry, Ruckcrt is still 
supreme in Germany, and the attempts of others to metrically render Indian 
works show plainly that Ruckert is run to be surpassed. (I am thinking of Adolf 
Holtzmann (lSlO-lS/O) and count A. F- von Schack), 

It is unnecessary to show the obvious intimate connection between 
Literature and philosophy of Germany, which has been influenced more and 
more as lime advanced, from India. The father of modern philosophy in 
Germany, however, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) has hardly known anything of 
Indian philosophy, as his chance express ion* on Oriental thoughts show. That 
some results of Kantian thought often coincide with the doctrines of Indian 
philosophical systems, cannot be denied, but we cannot assume that Kant was 
influenced by Indian thought It is the case rather of thinkers arriving at 
similar conclusions from totally different paths. For instance Kant's theory 
of knowledge with its differential ion between the physical world conceived in 
space and time and the unknowable thing in itself lying beyond these forms of 
conception, are similar to a certain extent with the Maya-doctrine of Sankara, 
so tbit according to Paid Deussen, Kant may be said to have "given the 
scientific basis for the intuitive doctrine of Sankara" * We also find certain 
parallels between the Kantian and the Buddhistic philosophy. It is for instance, 
a fact that Kant declared a number of questions to be unsolvable ("antinomies 
of the rational cosmology"), which is comparable to Buddha's refusal to answer 
questions like "Has the world a beginning or not/' Is it finite or eternal and 


* PivJ Dtwssai i On the Philosophy of the WdJnia in it* Relations to Otcideniaf 
Metaphyuca. Bombay 1SS3, D^urmiEiiiiti^ between Katu and Sankara . F. Q. Schiader poinii out in 
ius tread lv. "Mayii and Kantianutti. Berlin 1904. 





so on *. Th.. Stcherbatsky has called our attention to similarities between 
the lines of thought of Kant and of later Buddhistic thinkers like CfcandrdcJrti ( 
To the same Russian scholar we also owe the proof that Kant’s doctrine of the 
categorical Imperative has its counterpart in ih ah manic philosophy { Besides, 
Kant has bad predecessors, in his aejtJu’tict, in Indian writers on Poetics, as 
Hermann Jacobi has shown 5 . 

All these interesting and important, but not everywhere accepted, items 
l mention to show you how manifold were the relations between Kant 's modes of 
thought and Indian philosophy can be adduced. To the subject treated here, 
i.c., the influence ol Indian thought on the philosophy of Germany, everything 
mentioned here is Only loosely connected ; because Kant, as I have said before, 
had no direct knowledge of the Indian doctrines, to which many parallels can be 
found in his works In hiatime Sanskrit philology was still so backward, that it 
was quire impossible for him to know personally anything abml it. 

It is a simitar case with Kant’s successors. In Fichte's {1762-1814) essay 
Aitutturing tn cinero seligcn Lt-nen (Hints for a blessed lifd a number of sentences 
may be quoted in which he comes near to the .A deal to dec trine most amazingly. 
These analogies ate partly so strong, that Rudolf Otto has even attempted to give 
whole passages of Fichte In the language of Sankara". In Hegel (1770-1331) 
we can also And parallels to Indian philosophy - ; and especially his dialectics 

and of Msgarjliras. Hegels FhoencwieTiologie des Geistcs challenges common sense 
to paint out some object which is certainly known for whal in our experience 
it is, and solves the question by slating that all we really know of the object is 
its This-ness and all its remaining content is relative (Stcherbataky). 

This is the exact meaning of the Triitostd or ‘suehness*, of the MahSySnist, 
and relativity, as we have seen, is the exact meaning for the term iunyaiti. We 
further see the full application of the method which maintains that we can truly 
define an object only by taking explicit account of other objects with whom 
it is contrasted ; that, debarring this contrast, the object becomes ‘devoid* 
of any content. 1 and that, both the opposites coalesce in some higher unity 
which embraces them both. The facts are knowable only as interrelated, 
and the universal Intv of Reijttvhjf is all that is properly meant by relativity. 
Both philosophers assure us that relativity or ianjatS is the Soul of the 

* r O. Frinkc ; Kant und die ilttndixlK Philosophic in Erinnemngen and Immanuel 
Kant, Hitte, 150*, p. 137-W 

f Th, Stchzrbatsky - The Omteption of Buddhist Nirvana. Leningrad, 192". p. ifj7. 
1SJ-IS4, 160-161, 209. 

j Th. Steherhittky in an essay oi the Rukuhi Vademy of Sciences, Ki/crgtjd, inis, 
p. 359.70. 

I H, Jacob: ’ *Dk Pbeiik udJ Aesthetic der Indcr.” Interna! jonah W-ocbcnoift fcj* 
WStafwhftft, Kuns& U. Tcdanlt- 4ih ireir £1910]. 

■* ,Ono . aH Wfiltwdldlc Myatik” Gotha* J92G. p. it) eir. 

^tchcjbata^: "TTw Conception of Buddhiat Nfevma". Leningrad, i9?7 r p, 53. 
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Universe ■ Ntgdtwitat ist die Screle dcr Welt. Reducing the world of fact to 
a realm of universal relativity, thus implies that every thing cognisable is False, 
transient and illusory z but that the constitution of the real work depends 
upon ibis very fact Even sensation and sense data or rtfpu first appeared 
se ultimate realities, which we ihan gradually discover to stand in relations 
without which they prove to be meaningless. Relativity or negativity is really 
the Soul of the Universe- 

Hegel has evolved his system independently. The parallels with 
N3glrjima f which StcherbaLAy has discovered r are mere coincide rices of some 
particular results, which he has arrived at from totally different starting points. 
If Hegel lived still, he would have been astonished at Sic he that sky's comments ; 
for all that he heard of Indian philosophy—of Nsgirjuna he knew nothing—had 
made no impression on him at all, so that in his writings he rejected everything 
Indian more or less roughly. 

The case is quite different wish ScheUing U775TB54). As it is well 
known Schclling has during his long lifer laid down more than one system. 
His interest for India was very lively, especially in his later life, when he worked 
at his 'Tfubsopbe efcr Afyihologle imd Offenbanm^' (Philosophy -f Mythology 
and the Revelation i and lived absorbed in tbeosojihi^l ideas He admired the 
L’panishads, thought them the oldest wisdom of mankind and induced Max 
Muller to translate some of them for him in IS45*, He placed the Upanishads, 
higher than the Biblical books and said of the Sauer that "ihey can in no way 
be compared, as regards real religious feeling, with many others cf ear tier a rvd 
later limes, especially the sacred writings of India* * 1 . 

Of the philosophers mentioned hitherto we could only trace an isolated 
parallelism of ideas ; and as to Schdling f r Indian influence on his system can 
be found only for a time. Bui we see b Schopenhauer : (1788-lSd)) a thinker 
who openly acknowledges that he has received from India a powerful stimulation 
for his own system, Schopenhauer was first introduced, whilst he lived in Wei¬ 
mar, in 1814, to Indian antiquity by the Orientalist Friedrich Majer. Since that 
time he has never lost his interest in Indian thought. The library, which be left 
at his death, contained numerous Indological works. He admired the Upaniahads 
highly, which he used to read in the Latin translation made by Anqueti! 
Duperron from the Persian * l Oupnekhat M as a devotional book. The enthusiastic 
words with which he praised the "Oupnckhat" are well known. He said : 
>+ It is wonderful how the ^Oupnekhat" breathes the holy spirit of the Vedic 
thought ! It is wonderful how lie who reads this Persian-Latin version of 
this incomparable work diligently and assiduously is affected and stirred by 
this spirit in hts inmost heart ! Every line is so full of firm, well defined, and 


* Mast MutLcr, '‘DamaU und Dtul^heynilschau KLi ISM. p. 41 <a. 

1 Q. PUddcnr : PJ F. W. J . SchtEEi og J \ Stultjjirt 137S, p f 36. 
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throughout consequential meaning I And on every page we discover deep, 
original, sublime thoughts, whilst a high and holy earnestness hover* over the 
whale. We breame Indian ah and original, spontaneous existence. And how 
the spirit is purified -uf all Jewish superstition, dtummed into us in youth, and 
all philosophy slaving to support it 1 It is the most profitable and elevating 
reading (except the original tex^, 1 possible in the world ; if is my comfort in I i/e 
dnd iw'JJ fee my comfott when 1 die™ 

Besides the Ved mta he occupied himself especially with Buddhism He 
signified this outwardly by placing a Tibetan Buddha statue in his study. 
The backward state of Indian studies in this time makes it excusable that 
Sehiipenhaucr did not alw^yd dearly distinguish the various Indian systems and 
that he commits mistakes now and then. Although we of to-day see many 
things in a different light u - what Schopenhauer did a century ago, we cannot 
but marvel at the deep insight into Indian thought this great thinker acquired, 
if wc consider the small means that were at his disposal He often gives 
enthusiastic expression of his admiration for Indian wisdom. In the doctrines 
«>F the old Rights he sees "almost superhuman conceptions** ■ in the Indian 
religions he finds the *' oldest wisdom of humanity", and predicts even a remm 
Co Indian tHifJom, which 11 would cause a revolution in our ways of thought 
and science, * M 

Schopenhauer says of himself. ,J i acknowledge that I owe the best part 
of my development, ba&icfe the impression of the outward world, to the works 
of Kant and to the holy scripture of rhe Hindus and to Plato. -1 t More 
than once he points out that his own system accords with Indian doctrines. 
If we wish to ascertain how far this assertion of Schopenhauer is true, we must 
first of all give a short review of Ms system. Schopenhauer is an adherent of 
the subjective idealism of Kant. He says "The world is my conception". 
The thing In itself, which appears in subjective perception of space and time, 
is according to him, not an unrecognisable something, but that within us 
manifests itself as will. This will appears in the world in various stages of 
objectlvatton. In itself it is independent of every cognition. Only at the 
stage of the ctnimid kingdom it produces the intellect, lights for itself the 
candle that makes it conscious of the outward world ; now the world is seen 
as something objective, he., as something cognisable for the recognizing subject. 
Thus the whole of nature from the inorganic to mankind is a number of stages 
of various forms of objective lion of a single undivided uwldntfl!. As the 
centre of all existence is the will i.e^, after the definition of Schopenhcauer — 
a groundless, blind impulse, an unconscious instinct towards existence and all 
life is iw/jering. The will never finds a lasting content ; far a short time a 
desire may be fulfilled and thereby a temporary want of dieerkssness may be 
caused but tills state does not bat Jong ; because a new r desire awakes, which 


* *'WdT iia"VViUc uad Vomdhkng \ II. p. 1S7. 
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strives for gratification. From the suffering of existence one may become free 
by reducing the will to rite nee. This is possible for a certain time in 
aesthctical contemplation. In the disinterested, self-contained contemplation 
of a work of Art. the subject forgets for a moment his distress. As soon as 
he returns to the world, he is seized all the stronger by the sorrow of existence. 
A really lasting liberation from the sorrow of existence is therefore only 
possible, if the will to live is radically denied. Not suicide, which destroys the 
body and not the will but only detachmem from all human desires brings 
liberation. The asceticism of holy men brings salvation ; with the free negation 
of the wilt to live, appearances disappear by which the world exists VNo will, 
no power of conception, no world ". The state of him. from whom the many* 
coloured deceitful dreams of the world has departed, is the Nintfna ; what 
remains after the total annihilation of die will is. for those who are still full of 
wilt, merely nothing. But on the other hand for those with whom the will is 
transformed and denies itself, this our so real world with all its suns and milky 
ways, is nothing. 

This short sketch of the fundamental ideas of Schopenhauer shows dearly 
that his doctrine forms in itself an independent, original work in its totality, it 
cannot be compared with any European and Indian system. Nevertheless we 
find in it, besides thoughts which are derived from Kant and Plato, also a 
number of Indian ideas The pessimistic view of the world of Schopenhauer 
is Indian, his recommendation of asceticism is Indian as is also his doctrine of the 
Nirvana. The theory of the p >wer of the Karma which is closely connected 
with the doctrine of salvation and rebirth, we also find in Schopenhauer, 
although he only hints at them •. A very' impartani conformity, above all 
we find in Schopenhauer's conviction of the unimportance of the world'* history, 
in which he is in accordance with all Indian systems. In opposition to the 
Christian doctrine and the reaching of most European philosophers, who regard 
the world as a process ol development limited by lime, Schopenhauer sees in 
the world something which Is in continual motion but which in its inner self 
always remains the sam.\ There is a development of single individuals from 
the lowest stages of existence to asceticism, to the Nirvana * but there can be no 
creation of the world out of nothing and no state of the final perfection to 
which the cosmos strives to attain, [f one likes one can find in Schopenhauer 
also certain parallels to Indian autfierio ; he regards the aesthetic contemplation 
as a temporary relief from the chains of the will One may refer hereto some 
occasional formulations in the A !amkUar literature, where the superperaond 
superhuman desire of him who enjoys a work of Art is compared with the 

perception of the oneness of the Seif and the universal spirit, which the Yogi 
reaches on the summit of religious concentration i Schopenhauer, however. 
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could have no knowledge of this ; he baaed his views on the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas. 

As we have already seen, Schopenhauer believed that two systems were 
intimately allied with his own ; the Vedanta and Buddhism. Let us therefore 
shortly ascertain what hia doctrine has in common with them and in which 
points they diverge. 

With the Vedlnta of Sankara Schopenhauer is persuaded tlutt the world 
may be described as having empiric reality, but that in the highest sense it 
possesses not transcendental reality. AH the variegated appearances are tor him 
only a delusion ; the only real thing is the "thing in itself,*' which knows no 
separation by space and time. Whilsr, however, for the Wdisiita what exist is 
our eternally blessed spirituality the Brahman that is characterized by the 
attributes Sat CMt and Ancmdrt, it is for Schopenhauer a blind and therefore 
unblessed will. Thought is an instrument produced by the will, there is no 
immaterial soul. Therefore Schopenhauer can not acknowledge the transmigration 
of souls, but only the manifestation of the will of a deceased person. Salvation 
does not consist, as the Vedanta teaches, in the realisation of the all-embracing 
Brahman, which is pure blessedness, but in the seif-negation of the eternally, 
unfulfilled and therefore eternally sorrowful will. On the other hand 
Schopenhauer's foundation of morality resembles that of the Vedanta > the 
metaphysical basis of all morality is according to him the doctrine of montaie 
pontHci.im, the doctrine of t<tt twam asi. He says himself that his metaphysics of 
ethics had been the fundamental thought of Indian wisdom, thousands of years 
ago, to which he returns, as Copernicus did to the world-system of the 
Pythagoreans, deposed by that of Aristotle and Ptolemy. As a proof he quotes 
the celebrated verses 13, 27. 21 of the Bha jdvadgftfl : 

"Who, however sees the supreme God live in all beings... who sees Him, is 
really seeing. For he who sees the same God live in everything, will not hurt 
himself through himself, and would thus walk the highest path". 

Like the Vedanta, Schopenhauer assumes a higher and lower cognition, to 
which latter he counts the doctrine of salvation taught by the great religions in a 
mythical form. Accordingly Christianity as well as Brahmanism and Buddhism 
are a sort of popular metaphysics ; they arc supposed to contain the chief points 
of the philosophy of affirmation and negation of the will. Schopenhauer, how¬ 
ever, has not developed this point of his system in the same way as Sankara, so 
that in his teaching, although he occasionally talks of Providence, all theistic 
under-currents are missing. 

Although Schopenhauer often refers to Buddhism and his doctrine has 
often been called lfc Buddhistic a \ the resemblances to special Buddhistic doctrines 
are not so numerous with him as those to the Vedanta. Much of that which 
reminds one of Buddhism in his system is not a special property of the religion 
of Gautama, but rather of genera I Indian origin, The characteristic points of 
the Buddhistic system, as the doctrine that there is no existence but only 
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continual change, the denial of a Self, the theory of the Dhnrnuts, which 
co-operate according to certain taws, exist only for a moment and are continu¬ 
al ly renewed, all this we do not find in Schopenhauer. A certain parallel we 
find in his doctrine of re-birth without adopting the transmigration of souls, in 
which he directly refers to Buddhism but does not go into details about it, 
His "will" doubtlessly has some traits in common with the Buddhistic Trishpci, 
but we dot not find Ln the original Buddhism, which denies the idea of the 
Absolute altogether p the tendency to convert the Tdshna to the thing in itself 
I [tat manifests itself in the outward world of sorrow' and change. We msy h 
however* point out that some interpreters of Buddhism, qs far instance F. O, 
Schrader * regard the Tmhiio as a metaphysical centre-point of the 
Buddhistic doctrine and thus give it a position which coincides with Schopen¬ 
hauer's will as the pith of every individual. This interpretation does not, in my 
opinioni correspond with the facts. The Buddhistic conception, however, of 
Ntrvdtia is closely allied with Schopenhauer's view (as the above mentioned 
quotation shows) in so far as our conceptions cannot he applied to the Nirvana, 
as they arc incommensurable with them. Further points of comparison are the 
denial of the assumption of a world-ruling gad, the condemnation of an out¬ 
ward, self-tormenting asceticism, and above all the moral Jaws, the fulfilling of 
which fs the necessary condition For the attainment of salvation. We have so 
far only brought the older Buddhism HmaySm into comparison. Further 
parallels with the Mahlylna Buddhism can be adduced, as it comes very 
closely to the Vedanta in its doctrine and has some features in common with 
Schopenhauer's morality of Compassion in his altruistic ediscs 

What we have said shows that Schopenhauer’s philosophy has received 
many an impulse from Indian systems and harmonises with them in many 
respects- It is however, not allowable to identity it with any particular 
doctrine. All that we have said proves that Schopenhauers metaphysics of the 
will am neither identical with the teaching of the Vedanta nor with that of 
buddhism ; and further we must consider and keep before our eyes the fact that 
philosophic systems, which take birth al different limes b different countries 
and arise from different assumptions, though they may lead to similar results, 
can never be totally the same. 

Since the middle of the last century Schopenhauer has exercised a great 
influence an German thought, his due to him mom than to any other that 
the interest of the German mind for the grand conceptions of Indian philosophy 
was awakened. From Schopenhauer on, we trace a number of thinkers who 
have followed up Ids system in various ways- Among the disciples of 
Schopenhauer it is fitting that we first mention the great Indologist, the late 
Paul Duessen who was the professor of philosophy in the University of Kid, 
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In his E/ememe Jet MetafJiyjffc and in his works devoted to the history of 
philosophy he has especially insisted on the similarities between Schopenhauer 
and the Vedanta system. In opposition to him, the well-known translator of the 
Pali, dialogues of Gautama Buddha, Karl Eugen Neumann denies the dose 
relationship between Schopenhauer's metaphysics and the Buddhistic-doctrine. 
Among the thinkers who started from Schopenhauer’s philosophy but developed 
his doctrine independently we will make social mention of Philipp Main la tide 
(pseudonym for Philipp Bit, 1841- 1876,1 who wrote a drama, of Biddfui and 
thought to promulgate the esoteric gist of the Buddha-doctrine in his Philosophic 
tier Ertaswng (Philosophy of salvation) ; but he only gave a dear construction of 
his own, which had little to do with Buddhism, Schopenhauer's influence on 
Eduard von Hartmann ( 1842 - 1906 ) can only be regarded as moderate. Hartmann 
tries to give a synthesis of the idea of Hegel and Shopenhauer in an independent 
way in bis " Phi I iJ,soph re ties l/nhewusstim'’ (Philofiphy of tire Unconscious). 
He rejects asceticism and his philosophy of history, in which he regards the 
world-process as the incarnation the passion and the finally expected salvation 
of the Absolute, is opposed to the doctrines of most Indian systems, Still he 
must be mentioned here because Indian Influence can be traced in his writings. 
In his Philosophy of History he teaches tliat the religion of the future will he a 
"concrete Monism,'' which will be a combination of the abstract pantheism 
of the VedAnta and the judaeo-Cliri&itan monotheism. That parallels can be 
found in various points of his system and in Indian doctrines, he has shown 
himself 2 when he declares that in one place ot the Vedanta work "Paficttdd- 
&prakur3n£ ,r his "world-principle, the Unconscious, is characterised better and 
more exactly than by any One of the latest European thinkers." 

Through Schopenhauer, Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1000) also became 
acquainted with Indian ascetic philosophy, but was afterwards a strong opponent 
of it. He had always a high regard for the social philosophy of the Mtinii 
Spwiti. Richard Wagner (1813-1883), the great composer, who was at first an 
admirer of Nietzsche, but became his enemy later on, remained an ardent 
admirer of Indian religions all his life, thus following Schopenhauer : although 
he has vacillated a good deal in his personal views, Is his OJctoj wc meet 
with many Buddhistic idea,* , in 1853 he made a sketch of a great musical 
drama die Sieger (the Victors), the source of which was the story of DivyiTiftfcJafKi, 
Buddhistic subjects have later been treated more than once in operas. 1 only 
mention here Max Vogricb’s "Buddha" {190!) and Adolf Vogl's "Maja” (1905). 
Of the rather large number of dramas based on Indian subjects I mention 
Michael Beer's tragedy "Dcr Paris" Ferdinand von Homstein’s "Buddha" 
(1899), Gottfried Von Boehm's "Risohjonynga 1 * (1909), Leopold von Schroeder’s 
‘Darn oder Sehdh DicheJutn und seine Softne", and especially Karl G id lump's 
“Das iVeib des VoIJenJeten" (The wife of the Perfect 1907). Of the poems 
which treat of Buddha’s life in epic from, Josef Victor Wjdmann's “Buddha" 
must be mentioned first of all. Among the authors who treat Indian subjects 
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in novels the most remarkable are Karl Gjellcrup in h)9 "Pilger Kama nit a" 
and '‘Die Weltwanderer" and Hermann Hesse in his beautiful story 
"Siddharlha." tn German lyrical poetry we also frequently meet with Indian 
ideas, but the limit of my essay forbids me from investigating it further. 

The scholars, philosophers and poets, who endeavoured to propagate 
Indian ideas in Germany were few and they talk to a few. There are, 
however, a number of associations with more or less firm organisations, which 
regard it as their task to spread Indian doctrines directly and indirectly. Of 
these t mention first of alt the spiritualistic, occultistic, and especially theosophic 
societies which appeal to large circles and strive to make Indian religions 
widely known. The percentage of ideas derived from India varies according 
to the different groups and schools very much. The thcosophisri of the school 
of Mrs. Besant show the greatest loyality to Indian thought ; whilst with the 
nnthroposopfty of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, claiming more adherents in Germany, the 
Indian element is kept more in the background. Indian views of the world are 
directly propagated by societies like that of the "Friends of Indian Wisdom" 
in Hagen, Westphalia. They lay especial emphasis on the Vedanta philosophy. 
A regular Vedanta Society, which performs divine service does not exist in 
Germany as it does in New York. Buddhism however, has small communities 
in Germany, which are pretty numerous. It is a proof of the great interest 
which is taken m the doctrine of Gautama, that Buddhistic periodicals appear 
which interpret the "Dhajxna” of the Lion of the Sakya race, in various ways. 
M ist German Buddhists belong to the laity, but some have tried to go "the 
path from home to homelessnes." Some have adopted the yellow garment in 
Ceylon or Burma, and others endeavoured to practice the ascetic principles of 
Buddha in their house. In Frohnau, near Berlin a Buddhistic monastery was 
founded some years ago. the members of which devote their time to ascetic 
exercises. They were directed by a physician. Dr. Paul Dahlke, who a iso wrote 
a good deal on the subject. 

As is shown by what we have said, the German public is especially 
interested in the religious, the philosophical systems and the classical literature 
of ancient India But the extraordinary success Rabindranath Tagore had with 
his lectures in Germany, the many readers also of the works of Gandhi have 
found in German translations, prove that the interest of the German people in 
the spiritual iUu of modern India i« also very great. It is lit t le more than a 
century that Indian wisdom and Indian poetry have extended their Digvi/aya 
(world conquest) to the West Ac the beginning ofthe last century India 
was no more than a word, except to a few . but to-day its spiritual treasures are 
well known to all the educated people and are estimated at their full worth. 


APPENDIX 


Among the prominent philosophers of Germany Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1B04) was the first who dealt at large with India. One will be surprised to hear 
this, for in Kant's philosophical writings, such as in his three famous Criti^ei. 
there is no mention of India and in his work ’Religion ivtdtfn the limit* 0 / bare 
reining' he only speaks in some passages of India. But Kant was not only a 
professor of Philosophy but also a professor of Geography. For forty years, from 
1756 to 17%, he delivered lectures on ’Physical Geography at the University of 
Ktenigsberg [n these lectures he not only spoke about the mountains and rivers, 
the plants and animals of the Indian subcontinent, but tried also to give an idea 
of the character of the Indians, their customs, manners and religions. Though the 
knowledge in his time was still very limited and he was entirely dependent on 
secondary sources, such as narratives of travels, etc., with the glance of a genius 
he was able to find out some of the salient points of Hinduism. He was 
especially impressed by Hindu tokraruM- So he said. ’It is one of the principles 
of the Hindus that they believe that the religions of other nations are also good. 
For this reason they never compel others to embrace Hinduism. When 
Christian missionaries tell them about Christ and His doctrines they lend an 
attentive ear to them and proffer no objections. But they are astonished and do 
not understand that the missionaries are not equally eager to learn something of 
their rejig ion. 1 About Hindu Ethics he said that they do not contain anything 
noxious to man- According to Ins opinion, Hindu religion had a great purity in 
its beginnings ; but later on it became intermingled with superstitious rites and 
notions. These were originally meant symbolically but were later on understood 
in a literal sense. In the whole writings of the Hindus, he says, ore finds traces 
of a pure conception of God one may not easily meet with elsewhere. So they 
say that God's being is unfathomable and that it is therefore better for man to 
lice a godly life than to speculate dogmatically about God's nature, Kant was 
very much interested in the Hindu doctrine of transmigration which corresponded 
in some respects to his own teaching about the destiny of the Soul after death. 
For Kant was of opinion that life is imperfect because man is not able to attain 
to the highest virtue. So he thinks that man has to continue his road of gradual 
progress in a. ncn 1 

At Kant's time Europe knew very little about Indian philosophy, it is 
therefore natural that Kant had no idea of Sankara's doctrine of irwytf. The 
more surprised fi*1« that K * nt Mrivi:d independently. and in his the own way, 
to a conception of the phenomenal!ty of the emperical world, which in some 
respects corresponds with the ideas Sankara had on die relative unreality of 
Time and Space. 

Among the philosophers of our century Georg Mireh and Charles Jaspers 
occupied themselves with Indian thought ; of great importance are also die 
41 
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writings of the Protestant theologian Rudolf Otto and of the sociologist Maa 
Weber which betray 3 deep insight into the network oflndian religious and 
social thinking Oswald Spengler in his great work on the decay of ihe Occident 
refers only accidentally to Indian history ; but his knowledge about the forces that 
shaped Indian destiny are poor and the inferences he drew from them are there¬ 
fore of little value, 

A trait of Indian thinking which occupies more important attention from 
day to day are the Indian theories of medkatim, German psychologists try more 
and more to adapt the Indian methods of absorption in thought to the European 
mentality. So J, H. Schultz has tried to make Yoga fit for use of psycholherapeu* 
tists in the form of the so-called 'autogenic training' 

The best that has been said about the Indian way of interpreting the 
riddles of the universe has been said by Count Hermann Kcyserling who showed* 
in his much read book A philosopher's travel-diary*, a rate insight into the 
depths of Indian thought. 

He wrote s 'The Indians do not suffer from the superstition that meta¬ 
physical truths are able to be incorporated in one system only : they have over¬ 
come the static conception of truth and put in its place a dynamic conception. 
This tolerant insight which tries to transcend the narrow' limits of dpgmatk 
systems is the great achievement of Indian thinkers. This development has 
begun in India, hence her depths of insight and wisdom. It will be for us to 
follow them and to continue along this path/ 

In the realm of German literature India had her place at an early date- I 
have already mentioned that some legends of Christian saints widely read in 
Germany betray Indian influences, as do also some German fairy-tales. When 
after the re-discovery of the sea-route to India the interest in the countries o! the 
East was revived, some now forgotten poems and novels appeared of which India 
was the scene* But the great importance India has wnn in German literature 
did not begin until the beginning of the nineteenth century when Kalidasa^ 
^ktknxmla and other Indian works became known by translations. The great 
herald of India was Johann Gottfried Herder f 1744-ISU3}. In his famous 'Ideas 
on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind' he appled the genetic method to 
the whole of human development and gave an account of Indian civilization and 
religions. India was also a favourite topic in many of his essays and poetical 
works. The Hindus appear to him entirely in the light of high spirituality and 
natural goodness* he sees in them the true champions of human ideals. This 
picture drawn by him* all light and with almost no shadow* was authoritative for 
all romantic poets of the years to come. For Novalis, Sanskrit is the secret 
symbol of antiquity, the language of 3 primordial people of the highest innate 
purity and wisdom. Friedrich August von Heyden 11789-1.651} wrote several 
dramas whose scene is laid in India ("Magandob or the Pearl of the Ganges' 
'The Mi tor of Akbar'j : in them he glorifies Indian tolerance. India appears 
also in a magic light in some of the novels of E. Th. A- Hoffmann and jean Paul. 
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Heine p too* speaks of the Hindus as of calm and pious men who kneel before 
lotus-Hewers, In the well-known story of die struggle of Vaiishfha and 
Visviimitra tic sees a foreboding of the struggle of the Popes and Emperors ihai 
raged in the German middle Ages, 

To Goethe we nwe some of the most beautiful and thoughtful poems on 
Indian life that haw ever been written : the god and the Bayadere fi e., dewdfin) 
and the three poems on the Pariah, In these Goethe tries to demonstrate that God 
has shown a way to salvation even to the lowest and mn&i despised human 
beings. 

In his poem "The Brahmin" which he wrote shortly before his death, 
Friedrich Hcbbd has given touching expression to the Indian idea, that the life 
of an animal has the same value as that of man. Hebhel deals with the king 
of the Si bis. renowned for his liberality and unselfishness. According to the 
legend told in the and some Firroijat this prince saved a dove from 

a hawk by offering his own Hesh. 

Hindu ideas are the subjects of many poems, novels, and dramas written 
by German writers, like Franz Werfefs dJer Spiegdmensch** In this novel the 
poet deals with the Vejilntic conception of May I. Thomas Mann in his novel 
The Exchanged Heads* gives a brilliant interpretation of the well-known ancient 
story of the Vetelaparpdviviqiihati. 

The work of many German poets was inspired by the imposing 
personality of Gautama Buddha. Tire composer Richard Wagner had intended 
to write an Opera on a legend of the Dwyavtidana in which Buddha appears, 
but this work was never finished, Joseph Victor Widmann, Karl Bleibtreu, Karl 
Gjellerup, Fritz Mauthner, Hans Much, Albrecht Schaffer, Hermann Hesse 
(Nobel lauriatcj and others have been more or less successful in this endeavour, 

i be problems of yoga and meditation have been dealt with in their mani¬ 
fold aspects in Hermann Hesse's ’GLisperhn spied 1 (the Game of the Glass- 
Beads ) and in (he phantastie stories by Gustav Mcyrink. 

There are also some dramas that deal with Indian history. I may mention 
"Shahjahan and his Sons by the late Indologist of Vienna University, Leopold 
vpn Scbroeder, A beautiful poem on the emperor Jahangir we owe to Count 
Maurice von Suachwitz {1822-1847 ) 

A subject much in favour with Get man waiters lias been the problem 
of castr. The first of these writers was Michael Beer ( 1800-1833 J who wrote 
a successful drama 'The Pariah/ The real objective of this work was to advo¬ 
cate the emancipation of the Jews, in hi$ novel 'The Redemption of the 
Brahmin £ 18 r J4 ) my predecessor on the chair of Indobgy in Kdnlgsberg and 
I ubingen, Richard Garbe, has tried to depict the conditions that prevailed in 
Benares about a hundred year ago. 

I may conclude this short survey, which in no way claims to be complete, 
by mentioning two works w hich* though not of high literary value, have found 
many readers because of their exciting tale of adventurous events ; 'Nana Sahib 
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or the Rebellion in India" by a German, Hermann Goedsche, who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Sir John ftettliffe ( h was widely read by our 
fathers, and many Germsn* boys including myself, got their first impressions on 
Indian princes and jugglers from Sophie Worishoffer's novd VKreyx und quer 
dutch Indieo' { 'Rambles in India 1 )* 

When Professor Paul Detract) visited India in 1833 he delivered many 
lectures on Vedfinta, which, as he became aware of with joy, is still living in the 
mind and heart of every thoughtful Hindu, He called the system of the Vudanta 
one of the greatest achievements of Lhe genius of mankind in his research of 
eternal truth. According to him Kant in Germany has given the scientific sub¬ 
structure of the Advaita. which the Hindus formed by intuition- "For Kant has 
demonstrated that space, time and causality are not objective realities, but only 
subjective forms of our intellect. The unavoidable conclusion of this conception 
is that the world, as far it is extended in space, running on in lime, ruled 
throughout by causality, is merely a representation of my mind and nothing 
beyond it. Sankara has found a wonderful way to combine the pluralism of 
the empirical world which surrounds us with the one absolute Being which we 
become conscious of in meditation, According to him the world has to be 
explained according to two systems* One exoteric, theological for the common 
man who wants helping gods, a cult of images and elaborate worship ; and Lhe 
other an erotcnc, philosophical monism for the few, rare in all times and 
countries, who are able to grasp the metaphysical Troth 1 . Deussen thinks that 
this doctrine of the two farms of truth is the way out of the embarrassments of 
theologians and deserves not only the attention but also the imitation oi 
Christian dogmatists. 

In German science, in German philosophy and in German literature we 
meet with many traces 1 of Indian influence. If we ask what is the reason of this 
fact and what is the feeling that is behind it, we may say : the Germans have 
always shown great interest in India because of the deep-rooted sympathy they 
have always had for the land and people of the Ganges, This sympathy ik 
firmly founded on the conformity of their adherence to lofty idt^S* In the words 
of a verse in the FuncJmfciFitrti : sakhyam Friendship 

exists only among those who arc alike in character and endeavours. 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN FRANCE* 


India, involved in the current of European politics, in the course of the 
iSth century, immediately attracts and retains our attention, The "wisdom of 
India", consecrated by Greek and Latin testimonies, excites curiosity. The 
Church, as well as the Encyclopaedists, propose to draw arguments from it. 
either to defend the Revelation or to condemn it. A twenty-year old French- 
man, Anquetil du Perron, eager to rediscover the Vedas of the Brahmins, as 
well as Avfista the Zoroastrian Scriptures, does not hesitate to sail as a volunteer 
in the service of the Camfwgnie dcs fades, in 1754, Almost half a century after¬ 
wards, faithful to his programme, in a world which had undergone such drastic 
changes, he reveals to the elite of learned and patient readers, the mystical and 
theological speculations of Ancient India ; worded in Implacably literal Latin, 
his work is the translation of a Persian version of the Sanskrit originals. 
Anquetil had not succeeded in obtaining from the Brahmins the knowledge of 
Sanskrit their sacred idiom. 

Without living Paris, and with no other materials than the collection of 
Manuscripts in the Bibliotheque National®,, Chczy masters the Sanskrit language 
and a chair in the College de France is created to consecrate his success. 
Between the disasters of 1314 and Waterloo, France, faithful to her traditions, 

welcomed Sanskrit into the glorious institution College de France _ which had 

formerly been the first centre of Greek and Hebrew studies. Endowed with a 
romantic temperament, Chezy was especially sensitive to the exotic charms of 
Indian poetry : he delivered, as his opening lecture, a "Discourse on the 
excellence, beauty and richness of the Sanskrit language, and on the utility and 
pleasures which Can be derived from its study". But this distinguished dilet¬ 
tante did not shirk the most arid labours of the philologist to satisfy his taste. 
A passionate admirer of Sakuntala, which had been revealed by William Jones 
and enthusiastically greeted by Goethe, he succeeded in mastering the original 
by means of the materials at his disposal ; the "Princeps" edition that he has 
given, is already almost a definitive edition. 

After Chezy, Burnouf, who succeeds him in the College de France, carries 
the gift* of the philologist to the point of genius. His marvelously balanced 
personality combines scrupulous exactitude, long patience and powerful tahour 
with unfailing intuition, a very fine sense of realities and an accurate and 
pleasing style : he animates old texts anew', he revives life in the same way as 
the artist creates it. Whether he edites and translates a Brahmamc text, the 
BhagavOta Purtfaa, or undertakes to study Buddhist literature with the Lotus de 
In Bonne Loi, or again, elaborates a vast synthesis of unpublished materials in 

* Translated from French by Madame Louise Morin and Dr. RilafcriahlW Ghtth from the 
la Scicne; franco^. by wurtey ef likaiie Luousfc, fVis. India umi ike B?citd, June |9H 
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his fniroditction a I* Histone ci« BotuIdAumc Indfcn, Burnouf builds up impensh- 
able monuments. He still remains, and shall continue to remain, the model and 
the guide. On the threshold of an immense literature, where curiosity, 
attracted from every side, runs the risk of losing its way, he discerns and 
indicates the two directions that French science will most willingly follow after 
him : interpretation of the Vedas and the study of Buddhism. The choice is 
not arbitrary. It bears On the two fields through which India has come into 
contact with the rest of the world. If the Vedas are not the "Aryan Bible'' as 
some ardent imaginations had complacently pictured them to be. they neverthe¬ 
less throw a unique and remarkable light on the religious past of a vast human 
group which reaches from the Atlantic to the Canges. Not only are the Vedas 
the starting points of religious development known to humanity, but they bring, 
to the comparative study of religious phenomena, an indispensable contribution. 
On the other hand. Buddhism propagates the genius of India outside the natural 
boundaries of the country ; it links the peoples of the Far-East as Christianity 
links those of the West ; while its action is evident in Tibet, in China, in 
Korea, in Japan, and in IndoChina, It is traceable on Iranian soil, and is 
even attached, by Manichaeism at least, to the destinies of primitive 
Christianity. Chezy had come into contact with India through Persia ; he 
taught Persian in the School of Oriental Languages. Burnouf annexes to Sanskrit 
not only Pali. But Tibetan, Siamese and Burmese ; and at the same time he 
deciphers, with almost unfailing accuracy, the old Texts of the Atttso, which 
had been brought to Paris by Anquetil, but had as yet not found interpreter. 

We need not survey here in detail the development of Burnoufs influence 
and the numerous works due to his initial inspiration ; even outside France, 
the most famous names are linked to his teaching. As regards this period, we 
shall mention two names and two books only, because of the special memories 
which they evoke : The Memoir on the Pratt soldi ya of the Rig-Veda, by Adolphe 
Regnier, published at the same time as Max Muller's edition, and which stands, 
with honour, the test of such a redoubtable competition : and the Memoir on the 
Sffnkfiyu by Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, whom the whimsical ebb and flow of 
politics swept up to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at a subsequent date, 

The creation of Ecole der Haute* Etudes (School of Higher Studies) in 
1868 opens a new centre of Inddogical studies, The edition of the Gtammaire 
paUe <k fCdccoyatte by Emile Senarl ; the eassy of Paul Rcgnaud on the poet 
Bfazrrrfiari : the edition of the BJidminivila&t by Abel Bergaigne ; and the review 
of this work published in the Revue Critique by (a co-worker still unknown) 
Auguste Barth, heralded the birth of a Pleiads of Indologists. The study of the 
problems of religion was a favourite pursuit with this generation of workers. 
The spirit of Romanticism had invaded the field of erudition and tended to falsify 
its results. But the French school appeals to critical reasoning against arbitrary 
sentimentalism. Opposed to all sweeping generalisations, it proposes to study 
the religious movements of India within the frame-work of Indian civilisation. 
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Barth s work on the Religion* de I' Inde ig the most powerful attempt which has 
been mad-.- to link up, in one continuous series, the religious manifestations of 
India, from the Vedic hymns down to the contemporary reformers, The 
Bulletins ties Religions de '' fndc. the scattered reviews and memoirs by Barth 
in several journals, at present put together in his collected works attest to the 
extraordinary variety of his erudition as well as the vigorous fecundity of his 
critical powers, Bergaigne brings about a complete revolution in the sphere of 
religious history by a tireless series of works grouped around the Rig-Veda. 
The Vedic hymns, which had been interpreted as songs of spontaneous adoration 
towards the forces of Nature, reveal, at his hands, an artificial pedantic religion 
surcharged with liturgy and rites. The primitive man, who was supposed to reveal 
himseJl through these Vedic Hymns, vanishes altogether and leaves, in his plan, 
the priest, the minister of a culture, more formal than inspired. At the other 
extremity of Vedic litem to re, Paul Rcgnaud shows, in the later L 1 pan i shads, the 
rudiments of the great philosophical systems. Senart devotes most of his energy 
to the study ol Buddhism He tries to discover, in the legendary figure of the 
Buddha, traits of Vedic origin, as well as those common to the divinities of the 
Hindu pantheon. In i sphere better protected than all others against any pre¬ 
conceived ideas, Senart demonstrates how, through the tangle of fusion, the 
legends evolve the jignre of a Man-god* His edition of the Mahavastu offers to 
scientific research a biography of the Buddha particularly rich in mythical ele¬ 
ments. It is also under the inspiration of Buddhism that Senart applies himself to 
the study of the Inscription* of Piyadasi, the Constantine of Buddhism, which 
furnish the earliest positive materials for researches on paleography, linguistic* 
and the political and religious history of India. 

Entrusted with the work of coaching students in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes and the Faculty of Letters, Bergaigne had to prepare an elementary work 
for the beginners r his Manuel reminds us of Psnini, the father of Indian 
grammar, on account of Its brevity, at once rigorous and lucid. In collaboration 
with one of his favourite students, Victor Henry, he prepared also a Manuel de 
Sanskrit Vedi^ue- Even after the premature death of this incomparable master 
his tradition continues to inspire Indological studies ; directly or indirecily all 
Indological studies In France to-day have their origin in Abel Bergaigne. It is 
under his encouragement that appear the works of Victor Henry on the ritual of 
the AfTtitfonw tin collaboration with the Dutch scholar Caknd) ; and an ancient 
Indian magic Sylvain Levi's work on the Doctrine of Sacrifice in the BrShmagas 
is inspired by the same revered muster. 

Bergaigne opened up another new field of research before his premature 
death. The conquests of France have opened up Indo-China to the explorers l 
A ymonieTi a captain of the Colonial Infantry, has discovered an immense 
epi^raphtc fiterdture in Sanskrit. which has been classified and scientifically 
dealt with by Bergaigne, and from which he has brought to light an 
unknown chapter of universal history- lndu-Chjna owes her civilisation to 
+2 
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India ; the literature, the sacred language, the institutions and the arts of 
India have flourished in Indo-China from the first centuries of the Christian 
era, Suddenly attention is drawn, to the role of India in the civilisation of the 
Far East and on her importance far the civilisation of the whole Humanity, The 
brilliant revival of Sinological studies in Fiance favours this rteiv mention ; the 
French scholars, who had given to the Science of tnd elegy the invaluable 
accounts of the voyages of Fa-Hien and Hiucn T'sang, find now fitting successors. 
The creation of the Ecole franchise d Extreme-Orient at Saigon in 1899 definitely 
joins Iiufclogj to Sinolog? and its annexes. The historical importance of India 
shine? forth, from that date h in all its glory : connected with the group of original 
Indo-Europeans by her language and rituals, with bn by an even closer bond 
of linguistic and religious relations, attached to Persia by the Aehqeminian 
conquest and to the Hellenistic world by Alexander and his successors, to China 
by Buddhism, to Tibet* IndmChina and Polynesia by the civilisation she has 
given to them, India is the connecting link between the two sections, apparently 
isolated r of the Antique world The recent discoveries in Central Asia, Ao which 
France contributed her glorious share through the Pelliot Mission, have added 
a new chapter to the already vast history of the cultural expansion 0 / India. 
More than any other country in the world, India enriches our civilisation clearly 
as the result of the collective labour of the whole Humanity, where every 
historical group has its own story of i ts Joans and borrowings. It h from this 
fundamental conception of Indian civilisation that pioceed most of the 
Indological works published in France during the last twenty-five years ; it is a 
funds menial and characteristic feature of the Melange* djdtCS a Sriiafn Levi, In 
the field of literary history it has inspired the Theatre Indian ofSylvain Levi and 
Lacote's essay on Gimadhya et ! J histone des conies indiens : in the field of 
history, in the narrow sense of the word, it has inspired Sylvam Levi's work on 
Nepal, the Hindu Kingdom on the border of Tibet and with opening into China ; 
in the field of archaeology it inspires the beautiful studies of Foucher on Greco- 
Buddhistic art and the iconography of Buddhism - 

The onerous task of editing fextt was not neglected during this period ; 
thus the Ratnaparik^a of Buddhahhatta and the Ra^trapilaparipfccha were 
published by Finot* and the Mahay ana-Sntrsla^kara by Sylvaic Levi ; the 
Brhatkaths41okasaipgraha by Lacote. 

To confine India to Sanskrit and the allied languages is to reduce 
her arbitrarily. Sanskrit, the sacred language, is also a dead language ; 
and India has used for a long rime various other living languages to convey 
her thoughts. France has evinced the same interest in India"? present as in her 
past. Between the ^akuntall of Chezy and the Bh^gawata of Bumouf, Garrin 
de Tassy published his admirable Histoire Je la liUemure fcfndan et hindoustam. 
The recent work of Jules Bloch on the Fvrmntwn de la langue Maradie 
commemorates in a magnlucent manner the entry of modern dialects into the 
domain of the rigorous science of linguistics. 
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A considerable portion of the Indian literature, almost the whole of the 
Sanskrit-Buddhist literature, has come down to us mainly through Chinese or 
Tibetan versions ; the originals have perished in India with Buddhism. The 
science of liviology may, therefore, well take pride in such works as the Rgya 
tch'er tol pa of Foucaux, the Fragments extracted out of the Kanjur by Leon 
Peer, and the Index of the Bstan-hygur by P, Cordier, the SfitroUjnJcflra by Huber 
and the Cinque cents center et apologues by Chevannes. The part played by 
France in deciphering the languages of Central Asia in recent times should be 
mentioned also In this connection ; Eastern Iranian (Gauthiot, Pelliot). Kucchean 
(Syivain Levi and Me i I let), Sogdian (Gauthiot). 

It will be unjust to entirely pass over in silence the work of the translators ; 
some of them are works of erudition, as they facilitate to the specialists an easy 
access to the most difficult texts, and to others, the purpose of which being to ini¬ 
tiate the public into the masterpieces of Indian literature and contribute to enrich 
the common treasure of human civilisation. The art of the Far East has profoundly 
influenced contemporary taste ; the Indian way of thinking, too, is sbwly pene¬ 
trating into the Occident. Without going into an interminable nomenclature, 
it will suffice here to mention Loiseleur Des long -champs (Lois de Manou) 
Lang bis (HarivanSa > the untiring Fauche (RiiKiSyana, Mahabharata (incom- 
plete\ Oeuvres de Ksltd3sa, DaSakum&ra of Victor Henry, for the Collection 
Orientals. R5m5yana of Roussel for the Bibliotheque Orientals and Vlsavadattl 
of Baston for the Biblotheque Oriental* Elzevir ienne. 

All those articles, whose importance cannot be overestimated, published 
special periodicals, such as the Journal Aiiatique, the Memories de la Societe de 
Linguistique, the Toimg Pao. the Bulletin de 1’Ecolc franchise d'Extreme- 
Orient, the Joimutl tie* Sflirmts, etc., have been purposely left out of considera¬ 
tion in this article, for the material of Science is not the Science itself. A work of 
definitive nature demands an effort of composition which is nothing but another 
form of exactitude. The Science does not exist without the precincts of orga¬ 
nised knowledge, 

From 19H onwards Indolcgical studies have flourished in France wilbout 
any interruption or set-back. Even though French Indology has lost her re¬ 
vered leaders Barth (*1916) and Sknart 1*1928) and even though the War has en¬ 
tailed on her untold losses, young recruits have always brought into it new and 
vigorous forces, Przyluski, who combines in his ingenious researches the 
knowledge both of India and Indo-China, enriched the comparative study 
of Buddistic traditions by means ul two important works : la Legende de 
l’empereur Ascka (Ascka-Atvidami) in Indian and Chinese versions, and the 
Concert de RajdgrJia, introduction into the history of the canons and the sects 
of Buddhism (1926). in the same field Demieville has given theChinise versions 
of the MdindapfliihiJ, with notes and memories, which has greatly enhanced 
the merit of this translation, as useful as it is valuable- M. Louis 
Renou lias risen to the very highest rank of the scholars in the field of 
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Indology, and through his various pub fictions as abundant as they are irreproach¬ 
able ; la Valeur du parfail dans les hymnes Vcdiques: les Maitres de la phtlologie 
Vedique (1928) ; his translation of the Raghuvatiia of Kslid&a ; and his 
Grammairc Sanskrit* in two volumes. In the meantime he has completed the 
edition and translation of the BThaikathi&lokasaijisreha which was lying half- 
finished after the sudden death of Lacote (1923)- M. Masson-Oursd. in the 
capacity of an Indologist as well as a philosopher, has drawn the Eftjwisse d*utic 
hi$iOirede la Philosophic iitdienne M Rene Grousset has proved himself to 
be a past master in the difficult art of presenting to the cultured public, in a 
form whose elegance does not interfere at all with scientific accuracy, the 
progress of knowledge scattered among the various technical publications of the 
specialists : let us men don his Sur lej truces du BurldJid , Histoire de l 1 
Extreme-Orient, 2 vols,; and les Philosophies indie nnes M- Gourtillier has con¬ 
densed into one lucid and substantial volume les Andcnms Civilisations de 
1' Inde and given a tasteful summary of Ramlyana. 

TTie vigorous growth of Indological studies has been gloriously manifested 
by the creation of the Institute of Indian Civilisation at the University of Paris. 
Founded at the beginning of 1929, this Institute has already initiated a series of 
publications, both of original texts and translations, in the manner of the 
Collection Bude for the Classical languages. This collection, which is topped 
by the name of Emile Senart, has started with one of the major Upanisads, ia 
ChSndogya — a posthumous work of Senart, seen through the press by. Prof. 
Foucher, Under the auspices of the Institute of Indian Civilisation, M. Rcnou, 
assisted by Mmc Stchoupak and Mile Nitti, has undertaken to publish a 
Diction rutin* Sanskrjt-Francais, the urgent need of which was lelt by generations 
of students, and M. Clour thin has published a Grammar re element a ire du 
Sanskrit classique with texts and a lexicon. 

The activity of the Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Oriant of Hanoi is closely 
connected with the Paris School of indology which has given to it most of its 
directors and research- workers. It has. moreover, trained up the first direct ora 
of the French archeological delegation to Afghanistan : the beautiful work on the 
Antiquites bouddhiques de Bamiyan. which is the result of collaboration 
between Mon and Mme Godard and ML Hackin, and the results of the excava¬ 
tions executed by M. Bar thou, all these show how much new light can be thrown 
on Indian antiquities by this obscure region, so long closed to Occidental 
Science. It is the same Parts School of Indology which has given the Mai so n 
Franco-Japonaise, founded at Tckio in 1926, its first directors ; it is the work of 
this school which is being continued In the Dldimindire ettcyclopediqtic du 
Borddhismt: according to Chinese and Japanese sources, published under the 
direction of M. Sylvain Levi and M. Takakueu. of which the chief editor is M 
P, Demieville, 

One oi the most salient features of the modem period, which begins with 
1915, is the first appearance, and soon the rapid multiplication, of the theses for 
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doctorate of indian Scholars (inttcn in Frentfi, The value of these works* if an 
average is taken. is certainly above the level of mediocrity. A simple chtono- 
[ogical list will suffice to indicate the diversity of interests evinced in these 
works ; KlltdSsa ct Art poetique de I’ Inde, by Hari Chiind Sastri, Vedanta, 
study of the Brahmagijtra and their five commentaries, by V. S, Ghate ; Vffrtifca 
de ICatyayana, study of style, vocabulary and philosophical postulates, by V. G. 
Paranjepe , Etudes sur Aryadeva, et le Catuhiataka, by P. L. Vaidya : Les 
Theories Diplomatiques de I' Inde ancle line et l' ArthssS.sira, by Kalidas Nag ; 
le Runt, essay on Indian aesthetics, by S, C. Mukherjee; le Canon bcuiddhirfue 
en Cliine, les traductcurs et les traductions, by P. C, Bagcht ; les Cfutrttg mystiijneS 
de KSnha et Je Saraha, by M- Shahfdullah ; l' Inde mystique <wt moyen age* by Y. 
Husain ; ks Fleurs de rfvctorique dans ]' Inde, by H. R. Diwekar ; le Pensee de 
Rabindranath Tagore by S. C Milter ; les Sikhs, by Miss Rsmakrishna, the first 
thesis presented at Paris by an Indian lady-student. It would be unjust not to 
mention also the charming and valuable thesig of an English lady from India : 
ia Femme Bengalis dans la litters tore du moyen age, by Miss J, H. Rowlands. 


APPENDIX 

FrcgrvSA of imlutagica] studies in Franco 

Through the kindness of Mile. Suzanne Karpclos, General Secretary of 
The Buddhist Institute and Curator of the Royal Library of Cambodia, who 
reached Calcutta, we are in a position to announce a number of important 
publications by French scholars m recent times, Professor L. Renou 
has published two works on Sanskrit grammar : Termmologia gramttuUkale du 
Sanskrit (three volumes) and La DurgfmfatJrtti tie SaratjwdetAii : Text and French 
translation, (vols. 1-4 already published, vol. 5 in the Press), Other works 
undertaken by the same scholar are : Sdirfearaih^iyo in French translation 
{vol. 1 in the Press), (ii) fCatna-mlma^sa in French translation (in the Press), 
(iii) LtUfraturc smscriie repertoire ct PJuMip'iiijije {alphabetical index of Sanskrit 
literature), <iv> Manuel des Etudes indiennes (vol. I in the Press), 

Recently Professr Jean Fiiliozat has been making important contributions 
to the study of Indian Medicine. His works include Magie ei itv' dietne Paris 
1945 ; La formation de Id tfuSdjcine iitdienne (in the Press) ; and Le$ doctrines 
essen belle de rAyarveda et la awlfdiU grecqite, Other works from 
his pen are Bifriiodviquc nationals Catalogue du fonds Sanscrit (WnusrrtsA 
(1st fascicule) Paris 1941, and L'fnde Clossiqtie. Manuel Jej etudes indiennes 
(avee M. Renou), vol, ], The field of Indian archaeology is going to be 
enriched by a translation of the edicts of Asuka from the pen of Professor 
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Jules Bloch. As regards Pali studies mention may be made of the publication 
of an edition de luxe of the Dtgfui N tkSya. Suttas 1-13 ; (Pali text established 
by the 1 ipitaka Commission of the Buddhist Institute of Cambodia). French 
translation by Jules Bloch, Jean Filliozat and L r Renou under the auspices 
of the Institute de Civilisation Jndienne of Paris University, In the sphere of 
Outer India, the place of honour belongs to the work called La vielle route de 
I link, de Boctres <i Taxila by Professor A. Foueher. forming the long-expected 
Volume 1 of the A/iWioirej dc ta Driegatian ftaacaise en A/ghnnijinn. We note 
also with interest that the posthumous work of the late lamented J Hackfo will 
be published in a joint English and French edition with the aid of Warburg 
Institute of London. Mention maybe made in this connection of Professor 
I' illiozat s work : Fragment.! de Textiej fCourcfi eru tie medicine et de magie. 

Among works on Art and Archaeology of south-east Asia special mention 
may be made of L Art Khmer, les 'ia(jes dc ton rvolupun by the late lamented 
Gilbert? de Coral Remusat (P»4iJ). Two other works by the same scholar on 
Khmer decoration and the fantastic Animals of the Far Last arc going to be 
published posthumously. In South-east Asia the French School of the Far East 
was able, in spite of the difficulties of the Great War, to publish two volumes 
of its Bulletin, namely. BEFEQ, tome xli. Fasc. 1-3, (Hanoi 1941 and 1942), 
Ibid, vol xlii (Hanoi 1943), 

A very important work by George Goodes called Hbroire Andentie des 
Etats Hiitdothjtis J'Extnme-Orient was published from Hanoi in 1944. We have 
lastly to mention a work on the Comparative Architecture of India and the Far 
East by Henri Marchal.* 
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In 2nd and 1st centuries 0- C. the Romans made the political conquest of 
Greece, But they admired so much the Greek civilization that they tried to 
imitate it. Thus Greece became the teacher of Rome and consequentty, with 
the Roman conquest, of the whole of Europe. Vi rail and Pliny knew India. 

The Romans developed commercial relations with West Asia and India. 
According to Strabo, more than hundred ships went every year from the Red Sea 
to the shores of India and their cargoes made their way towards Rome through 
Egypt. With the decadence of the Roman Empire a new Greek Empire and 
Orthodox Church was formed with Greece, Macedonia, Thrace. Asia Minor and 
Anatolia, This Empire was. known as the Byzantine Empire after the name of its 
capital Byzanee or Constantinople- It remained for nine hundred years the 
principal 'foyer or centre of civilization Through its missionaries, artists, 
scholars, diplomats, it spread its mixed civilization and culture into Western and 
Eastern Europe, specially among the Serbs, the Bulgarians, Slavs arid Russians. 
Byzanee Situated at the very gate of Asia received the products of India and 
China through caravans It was the 'carrefour or crossing of the East and of the 
West, Here all cultures and civilisations had once commingled 

After the spread of Christianity rose Islamism. Mohammad had preached 
Holy War against all infidels. The Arabs accepted this war willingly. They 
built up an empire extending from the Indus to the Atlantic Ocean, For many 
centuries, the Muslim civilization shone with a bright lustre. It was just like a 
renaissance of the old Persian empire and civilization, mixed with Byzantine and 
Hindu cultures. The Muslim world had historians, philosophers, poeta and 
writers of dazzling imagination and fancy. The big dties had well Frequented 
Muslim universities. The savants studied there the Scientific works. They 
added to them the thoughts and practical Sciences imported from India. The 
Arabs introduced into Europe a great number of plant* and trees which were 
unknown there : rice, sugarcane, mulberry-tree, apricot, asparagus, artichoke, 
beans, hemp, and also some flowers like jasmin and camellia found in Dante. 
They developed throughout the Empire the old arts and crafts of the East and 
the industries of fancy goods. They spread their commerce, from China and 
India, to all parts of the Mediterranean world. They created a taste for the 
Oriental goods among the uropeans long before the Renaissance. 

The Crusades had not the expected result: the liberation of Jerusalem, the 
Christian Holy Land, from the hands of the Turks. But they had other very 

* Prof. K C- Kirmalw. M. A. waa the India Government research scholar ported in France 
where be compiled: ibis valuable paper which I pubimh on behalf of our Soeirre Jndo-Lnine and Lei 
Ami! lid Paril which fwwtiom in Calcutta and Quindernagore, ever tins our return farm France 
in 1923. K ‘ N ' 
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important results. They developed greatly the Mediterranean commerce. The 
Oriental product* began to flood the Occidental market. The Crusader* became 
more refined with the contact of the Orientals and took quickly to the taste for 
luxury. The use of Oriental carpets, mirrors, fine pieces of furniture, nicely de¬ 
corated arms, precious cloths, silken articles, velvet goods, were introduced into 
the Occident, indirectly the Crusades contributed to the decadence of the feuda¬ 
lism tn France and Europe. Thousands of feudal lords gave their lives to save 
their Holy Land. The ‘bourgeois' of the towns and the merchant class became 
powerful and rich. Though the princes and knights of all European countries 
took part in the Crusades the French had a preponderant place. The nobles who 
settled down at Byzance Syria and Palestine were mostly Frenchmen imbibing 
Oriental Culture. 

The Mediterranean Sea became then the most active centre of commerce 
and culture. The Crusades and the foundation nf the Christian princedoms in the 
East had given impulse to the expansion of maritime commerce. The merchants oi 
Italy. France and Spain went to Alexandria, Cyprus, Beyrouth and Byzancc for 
getting the Oriental goods such as spices, sugar, perfumes, silk, muslin, carpet, 
cotton materials, pearls, porcelain, glasswares, wheat arid leather. Especially two 
occidental towns, Genoa and Venice, flourished by this commerce with the 
Orient. Venice alone possessed about 3,300 ships. More than lt>,000 workers 
daily worked in its naval yards. Venice had also a flourishing industry. She 
manufactured glass, laces, Jewels and pharmaceutical products imitated from 
those of the Muslims and the Indians. The capture of Constantinople, (1433) 
with the routes and markets of the Orient, by the Turks marked the beginning of 
a new order, the decline of Venice and the rise of Spain, Portugal and Western 
Europe. 

tn the Middle Ages (500-1500', the ports lying 0n the Mediterranean 
Sen quickly developed. When the navigation became less perilous with the 
construction of light-houses, introduction of maps and charts, the use of compass 
and axial rudder, new Western ports were opened in the Allantic Ocean- The 
Europeans discovered meridional Africa, the coastal regions of the Indian Ocean 
and then the new continent of America (1492). The voyages of discovery 
in the 15-16 centuries were all inspired principally by the ardent desire 
of finding out the sea-route to India, and of capturing from the Venitiin 
and Arab merchants, the lucrative business of spices and valuable merchandise 
hke gold, silk and precious stones. The Portuguese were the first to 

reach the Cape Verde in 1445, and the mouth of the river Congo in 1482. in 

1487. Bartholomew Diaz discovered the extreme point of South Africa, the Cape 
of Good Hope Ten years after, Vasco da Gama followed the same "route and 

went up along the eastern coast of Africa u r to Zanzibar, an d from there 

guided by an Arab or Indian pilot and following the South-west monsoon! 
he landed at Calicut (1498). Thus the sea-route to the country of the Spices 
was found after a struggle for about one century. The Portuguese captured the 
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vast business of the Indian Ocean. They mercilessly waged war against 
the Arabs and the VenitianS- Albuquerque founded ai Cochin in 1504 the 
first European establishment in India. Francois de Atmedia became the 
Vicetjy after the conquest of Diu (1509) and Albuquerque was the second 
Viceroy who conquered Goa. 

The Mongols invaded Europe and penetrated the West, uptothe Oder and 
the Danube. The Pope Innocent IV, in accordance with the decisions of the 
Council of Lyon, decided to send, to the successor of jenghis Khan. his ambas¬ 
sadors having mission to p r otest against the ravages done by Mongols, In the age 
of Dante and Marco Polo the mission of the Franciscan monk Jean Plan Carpin 
in 1245-1247 and that of the Dominican Asctdin in 1246-1249 + were not successful 
in bringing recognition to the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope. Saint-Louis 
sent also ambassadors to the Great Khan, first Andrd de Longjumeau (124$* 
1251}, then Guillaume dc Rubreuck (1255-1254). 

Marco Polo left Italy in 1271, at the age of seventeen, to go to Khan-Batik 
(Peking i the town of KubJai Khan. He lived near the Great Khan Kublai 
for seventeen years and came back to Venice in 1295 after the voyage of four 
years. He published in French in I29fi his Lj vre dcs Mtjvei lies de Monde. a 
fascinating account revealing to Europe the splendours of the Far Fast, 

Jean de Monte-Corvine was sent to the Far East by the Pope Nicolas V in 
1239. He came to India and then to China, where he founded the archbishopric 
of Peking in 1307 ; soon after he had three suffragan* ; and m 1314 China 
possessed fifty convents of Minorites, 

On 22nd December 1330 the Emperor of the Mongols of Persia granted to 
the Venitians the freedom of commerce in his domains and assured them his 
protection. In 1321 Marine Sanude offered Co Jean XX{1, at Avignon, then the 
Holy Seat of Papacy, in southern France, his Lifoer Secretemm Fidditiim super 
Teme Sanest recuperation^. 

Towards 1327 Charles IV Je Bel tried to have friendly relations with the 
Sultan of Egypt with a view to ameliorating the fate of the Christians in the East 
and io facilitating the commerce with the Orient. In 1329 a Catholic bishopric 
was created in South India with brother Jourdam de Severae as first bishop* 

In 137# broke out the revolt of the Chinese, led by Hongwon. against the 
Mongols. The Ming dynasty was thus founded. The Mongol Empire spreading 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Black Sea collapsed. The route of the caravans end¬ 
ing in the Bfack Sea and Russia was abandoned. Genoese Colonies declined* In 
1395 Tamerlane devastated the Genoese colony Tana on the sea of Azov, In 1396 
(25th Oct.] 3 treaty was signed with France by the Genoese Aristocratic Party 
who surrendered the sovereignty of the Republic of Genoa to the French King. 
Consequently France became a power directly interested with the affairs of the 
Black Sea routes and of the Orient. Wateran de Luxembourg, Count of Ligny 
and of Saint-Pol. the first Governor took possession of the town on 27ih 
November 13%, after the ravages of Timur* 
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In this period of reorganisation of the Christian Church, there appeared new 
religious Orders. The most important one was the Compaq me de Jesus. (Jesuits) 
founded by the Spanish Ignace de Loyola U 534 j r This order of Jesuiies was 
governed by the severest discipline. It was created for social work and for 
fighting against heresy* The Jesuites were scholars and good teachers. They 
Controlled then the education in France They put at the base of their teaching 
the study of Ancient languages. They went to the different parts of the world to 
convert the peoples into Christianity. A companion of Ignace de Loyola. Francis- 
Xavier, came to India, and then went to China and Japan to preach Catholicism, 
The French sailors who frequented the Western coast of Africa from the 
XIVth century tried to find out the sea-route to India* The first European ex¬ 
pedition to the Western coast of Africa was attributed to a Frenchman Lancelot 
Maloizeb. He explored the Canary Isles in 1275. In 1402 Jean de Bethencourt, 
a Norman gentleman with some adventurous youths, went to those LsLanda and 
ruled over them. After his death the Spanish took possession of them. In 1403 
Paulmier de Genneville, a captain of Hontteur, started for the Indian Ocean 
with his ship Espoin But he was caught by a tempest and was thrown on the 
coast of Brasil 1 The celebrated private of Dieppe Jean An go equipped for 
an expedition to China two ships which were commanded by the two brothers 
Jean and Raoul Farmamkr. The expedition reached Sumatra where the two 
brothers died of fever. By two successive dectaradons in 1537 and 1542, Francis I 
tried to develop among the Frenchmen the taste for adventures, Bui 
in the mean lime. Religious wars darkened the sky of France, Henry III 
encouraged the commerce with India by a declaration in 1558, But there was 
little response qf the public to this royal interest. It was in the reign of Henry IVg 
when peace was restored to France by the famous Edict of Nantes (1598), the 
fust French East India Company was founded in 1^04 This is a great event 
in the annals of Fiance, This led to the great exploring of Asia and wtU last 
for two centuries, in different names in different regions ; and colonial system 
will be the highest expression of the maritime glory and commerce of France, 
It will lead to the direct contact of the French merchants, sailors, soldiers* 
priests and savants with the peoples of India* It will bring new light to France, 
and to Europe new relations through India, 

The Portuguese, the Dutch p the French, the British and the Danes* who 
came to India successively, founded their settlements on her soil But soon 
cupidity, ambition and jealousy brought among them violent dissensions. 
They waged wars against one another either to protect their commerce or to 
defend their rights. Sometimes the flail of European wars spread upto India. 
These apparently distant hostilities, with their causes and their results, acquired a 
much more imposing political importance when France and England, the two 
great rival nations m the XVI [Iih century, transformed India into an arena of 
their outrageous colonialism. India had had to suffer a great deal. She again lost 
her freedom. But the direct contact with the West was thenceforth established 
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and the com munitions assuredly imposed, New Oriental sources were open 
to the writers of die Weal, where they could freely quench their intellectual 
thirst. Translation* paraphrase, direct imitation, subtle adaptation, all 
processes were appropriated with respect to the Eastern tests found. Thus 
Orientalism a new intellectual world was annexed to the so-called Greco- Latin 
world in which all the Western nations exclusively lived For the past few 
centuries. 

The following list of French writers with their works of the XVIlth and 
XVIIIth centuries will show how the writers were greatly influenced by the 
opening of the new intellectual world of the Orient : 

Majret—SoUman (1030) 

Tristan i Hemute—Mort d'Qaman (1656) 

Racine—Rajaset (1672) 

Rotrou -Wencelas 

Mile de Scudury—Ibrahim on idlluslre Bassa 
Segrais—Divertissement de la Princesse Amo lie 
Voyages de Tavernier (1676-1677) 

Voyages de Chardin (1636) 

Voyages de Bernier (1699) 

Antoine Gallaud— Mille et une Nuits (1704) 

Petis de la Croix—Mills et un Jours 
Montesquieu—Lett res Persanes (1721] 

Faveti—Les trois Sultanes 
L’ Abbe de Vqisenon—Sultan Misapouf 
Diderot—Les Bijoux indiscrets 
Du fiesny—Si a mois 

Marquis d'Argens—Les Lett res Ghinoises (J 754) 

Grimm—Letlces ^difiantes 

Quesnay—Essai sui le despotism* de la Chine. 

Voltaire—Zaire (L732), Mahomet (174I\ Zadig (1741), La Princess* de 
Babylorte, Essai sur les Mocurs, Orphelin de Chine, La Vision 
de BabouCp Lotties d'Amabed. 

The first translations of the Oriental books to the West were through the 
Jews and the Arabs. The Muslim science and philosophy attacked the theological 
studies dominating Christian Europe before the Xlltb century. The propagation of 
the Arabic-Aristotelian notions, due to relations of the Christiana with the Arabs 
of Spain and of Sicily, was the signal of a revolution in Western studies. The 
transmission of Sciences like Medicine and Chemistry, to the Europeans by the 
Arabs substituted the rational researches to the dogmatic beliefs of the Orthodox 
church. The theologians had to be Orientalists to fight against the Muslims. 
They first studied the Semetit languages : the Hebrew and the Arabic. 

In the XII century Gerard de Crtmone began to translate the Arabic 
literature into Latin. The Dominican Albert le Grand came from Germany to 
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Paris to explain Arab versions of Aristotle. He was dressed like an Arab, When 
he wrote something on the rational philosophy he always kepi with him treatises 
or commentaries of Avicenna, Al Farabi, and A1 Gazali. 

Tire British monk, of the Age of jWngna Cured, Michel Scot, lived at Toledo 
in 1217, There he learnt Arabic and did much translation work, 

The English Franciscan Roger bacon and then the Dominican Raymond 
Lull drew, in the Xllith century the attention of their contemporaries to the im¬ 
portance of the Oriental studies for Philosophy and Science, 

The Pope, on his side, tried to diffuse the Christian civilization in the East. 
To do so he sent, to the schools of Parts, twenty Oriental ecclesiastics to initiate 
them into theological knowledge and to spread in Asia the seeds of Christianity 
Raymond Lull, who had visited us a missionary the Muslim countries, solicited 
the foundation of a college where Oriental languages would be taught so that the 
conversion of tfie in/tdeb might be easy. The General Council of Vienna, held 
in 1311 and 1312, under the presidentship of Clement V, with a view to amerio- 
rating the Oriental studies in Europe, decided to appoint at Rome. Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford and Salamanca, professors for reaching there Hebrew. Arabic and 
Chaldean. At Rome professors ware to be maintained by the Pope, at Paris by 
the King of France, at Oxford by the King of England. Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales ; and in other towns by the monasteries, convents, colleges etc. The 
professors translated faithfully into Latin the works written in three languages ; 
and they used to leach their disciples in such a way that the students would be 
able to speak the languages fluently at the time of propagating their Christian 
faith. In the Middle Ages very few Christians knew Hebrew well. Raymond 
Martini. Nicolas de Lire, Paul de Bourgcs were converted Jews. 

Pierre ie Vfoerable, the celebrated French abbot of Cluny, was a great 
Arabic scholar, He translated the Koran into Latin, During the reign of Philip 
the Fair, the Pope Honorius IV wanted to establish an Arabic chair at Paris, In 
1255, Predicant Friars began to study Greek, Arabic and Hebrew at Paris, 

In 1506, Rcuchlin, Greek and Hebraic savant, published his De rudhnentfj 
heijrafris., It was one of the first regular grammars written for the use of the 
Christians and it contained the technical terms used in the European schools. 

With the invention of the printing press Italy was, first to establish the 
Hebraic typography in 148‘J, In 1510, Francis 1 called from Genoa the bishop 
A, Gtustiniani to teach Hebrew and Arabic in die College of Reims. The 
Hebraic typography was then established at Paris. In 1530, Francis I founded 
the College <k France and established chairs for Greek Arabia anti Hebrew 
languages. In Ids reign Guillaume Postel published s sort of grammar of Oriental 
languages : Hebrew. Samaritan, Ethiopian, Arabic, Syrian, Georgian, Illyrian. 
Armenian. He p reaps red for each language its own teaxt and type and this work 
was probably unique of its kind. Postel abnegated everything for liis study. He 
travelled much in Africa and in Aria, where he learned Arabic well. 
He spent all that he had for buying rare manuscripts and books. He was comply 
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iely ruined. He solicited for monetary help to print his work, but he was 
refused. He had to rely entirely upon his own energy and economy. He 
studied all the main religions of his days. He was spirited, bold and independent 
His bold ideas which he expressed in his public lectures at Paris* provoked 
against him the hatred of the narrow theologians He studied the bash of har¬ 
mony of the world, and, a strange thing of his days, also the history of women. 
There was in Paris 3 person who considered himself to be the St. John coming 
new and whom Postcl called his brother; as he pretended to have in him the soul 
of Adam I The latter was burnt alive at Toulouse, and as to Postal, he was 
confined in a cloister where he died like a true martyr. 


III 

In 1567. Henry III founded a chair for Arabic language in the College 
de France. Gregory XIII who died in 1595 , founded colleges and a printing 
press for the Oriental languages The establishment of Latin missions at Paris 
and at Rome, which was adopted by some other non-Latin European nations* 
became the diffusing centres of the oriental literature and thoughts. 

In 151)1 Savary de Brfrvetf succeeded hts unde as Ambassador of France 
at Constantinople. His remarkable services for twenty two years, brought France 
to a closer relation with the East He was constantly honoured with the confi¬ 
dence of the Sultans, Amurat III, Mahomet HI, Achmct I. His great energy, 
hh love for letters, his ta&te for the Oriental languages and especially his know¬ 
ledge of the widespread Turkish languages, made him a prominent figure in the 
East* Thanks to him Henry IV concluded the famour treaty of 1&04 with the 
Sultan Achmet. All the advantages conceded to France by the previous treaties 
were confirmed again. Thus Oriental literature owes much to Savary de Braves. 
He formed a plan of establishing in France a printing press where the original 
books in Oriental types would be printed. He made a good collection of type 
of different oriental languages such as Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Armenian 
Ethiopian, and also of rare manuscripts in Arabic, Turkish, Persian and Syriac, 
Unfortunately he could not fulfil bis great plan. He died at Paris, His types and 
manuscripts were sold by auction and bought by the King Louis XIII as the 
highest bidder. The French printing of the Oriental languages was thus 
greatly improved, 

Louis XIV sent to the East French savants and missionaries who brought 
into light new branches of the Oriental literature till then unknown* especially 
the Siamese and Chinese literature. Louis XIV was the first to introduce French 
interpreters in the East for the better management of the political and commer^ 
Ctal affairs. This work was done formerly by the natives. By a decision in 
the Council on the Sth November i669 h Louis XIV ordained that six young 
boys of French birth, would be sem io the convent of the Capuchins, at 
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Constantinople and at Smyrna, where they would receive the instruction on 
the Oriental languages so as to become afterwards expert interpreters. On 
7 th June 1718, the number of students was raised to twelve. The main¬ 
tenance charges of these student* were paid by the Chamber of Commerce 
at Marseilles. On the other hand the State bore the entire cost of the 
training of twenty two young Oriemds, most of them were Armenians, who 
studied at the Jesuit* College of Paris, After the training period these 
young Orientals had to fulfil double mission- They had to serve France as inter¬ 
preters for rhe diplomatic relations and as missionaries for the propagation of 
Catholicism. The consequences of the use of foreigners in the negotiation of 
the interests of the country brought the following changes in the school : 
The Armenians were replaced by ten young men of French birth, who, after 
having at Paris, the elementary knowledge on the Arabic and Turkish languages, 
had to go to the convent of Constantinople for their perfection. The Ecole de 
Paris, annexed to the College Louis Is Grand, was placed under the control of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and under the direct supervision of the first 
Secretary-Interpreter to the king. It was settled Eater on, that sons, grand- 
sons and nephews of the interpreters would have the preference for the posts 
of '/eunes d$ longue.* 

It was only from the XVIIth century that the resurrection of the Oriental 
literatures seriously began- The Orientalists, freed from all ideas hostile to the 
Church, devoted themselves to the Oriental studies for studies* sake. Then the 
savants like Buxtorf began the comparative studies of the languages, and thereby 
opened the field of researches in other branches of Oriental literature. 

We give below a list of books on Orientalism published in different 
countries in the XVIIth century when the French Academy was founded 
(1635)— 


Author 


Name of Book 


Year Sc Place of 
publication. 


Erpenius 


Du Ryer 


Francois Rivola of Milan 


Arabic Grammar & Arabic text 
with Latin translation of [ he 
Historian EL MAC1N 1636. Leyden 

Turkish Grammar and 1660, Paris 

Translation of the Koran 1636, Paris 

Armenian-Latin Dictionary 1633, Pari* 

Japanese Grammar & Japanese 

Dictionary 1632, Rome 

and later on, Tibetan grammar and Tibetan dictionary 
and many pieces on Indian Languages were published 
from Rome. 


Louis Ic Dieu 
Golius 


Persian Grammar 1639. Holland 

Arabics text of the History of 

Tamerlane 1636, Leyden 
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Pocockt- 

, * * His toris Arabum 

1650. Oxford 


Universal History of Abdul Faradjv 1663, Oxford 

Le Jay 

... Polyglot Bible 

1654, Paris 

Gentius 

... Persian text of Gulistan of Sadv 



with a Latin translation 1654, Amsterdam 

Walton 

... Polyglot Bible 1657, England 

Caste II 

• * ■ Hept&gtoi Dietionary t a masterpiece 



of erudition and of comparative 



method) 

England 

Vansleb 

... A Grammar and a Dictionary of 

1661 


Ethiopcan Language 


D'Herbdot 

A Turkish & Persian Die denary 

1668, Paris 


In the XVIJlth century the works of the Western orientalists became more 
and more serious and important. In 1730, Bayer primed at Saint-Petersburg a 
Chinese grammar and a Chinese Vocabulary. In 1732, E. Fourmont founded in 
France the study of Chinese language in which French scholars dominate. 

Anquetil Dupcrron was the most remarkable figure among all the celebrated 
Orientalists of the XVlIlth century. His life was full of adventures. More 
space will be required to write on him. I simply mention here that he opened 
new intellectual horizons to the West. India became the aim of his studies. He 
unearthed the Iranic Zend A vest a and immortalized it. He was one of the greatest 
linguists of the XVHIth century. Besides French, Latin, English he knew many 
other European and Eastern languages. He had a knowledge of Persian and 
Sanskrit and he knew also the major Indian languages. He translated the Persian 
Upanishad* into Latin. None had travelled like him so extensively through India 
and had studied so minutely the Indian manners and customs, the Indian 
temples, the Indian geography, the Indian agriculture and industry, the Indian 
culture. He discovered the hidden treasures of Hindu wisdom He was, so to say, 
an Indianised Frenchman, a "Gallo-Indian”, to quote H Beveridge. He was 
worthy to be ranked, for devotion and acceptance of hardship, with 
St. Jerome. To have close relations with the different nations of the world 
he wanted to create mobile academies consisting of only savants by profession, 
"savants Voyageurs". He traced out also a plan for this purpose. When he 
returned to Paris from India in 1762, he was penniless but enriched with 
hundred and eighty manuscripts and other rare things which he deposited in 
the Biblioth&que Royals {Biblioth^que Nationals). He wrote and published 
the following books: 

(t) Voyage aux Indes, auquel eat joint le Zend-Avesta, ouvrage dc 
Zoroastre, Paris. 1771, 3vol. 

(2) Legislation orientate. Amsterdam, 1778 

(3) Diguin' du commerce et de 1'etat du commer^ant, Paris, 17459. 

(4) L inde en rapport awe 1‘Europe, Paris, 1790, 2vol. 

(5) Recherche* historiques fit g&pgraphiques sur 1‘Inde, Berlin, 1786 

(6\ Oupnek’hat ou Theologia et philosopher, Paris ct Strasbourg ; 1784* 
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Before concluding my article I must pay my homage to the immoral soul 
of Augustin Auswitr French interpreter of Persian, Arabic and Bengali 
languages, who is still little known to the intellectual world. 1 intend to write 
on his life and works elsewhere. His monumental works are still unpublished. 
He was a silent worker. As a French prisoner of war in the New Jail of the 
Fort William in Calcutta, he began to compile a French-Bengali Dictionary on 
tilth March 17R1 and he finished his work, in the same place, on 31 st August 
17S1 T He com piled a nother Fren ch-BengaIt die dona ry contain! ng about 11,000 
French words and 30,000 Bengali word* ‘ and a Vocabulary of French P English, 
Indian Portuguese, Persian* Arabic and Bengali, containing between 3700 to 
3800 words ; the latter was written at Chandemagore, in 1782. He wrote aiso 
Bengali Primers for the foreigners. He made a very rich collection of rare 
Bengali manuscripts which are still lying unexplored in die Bibliodu'que 
Nationale of Paris, 

The knowledge of India will renew the religious studies, says Voltaire, in 
his Fragments sur Linde (1773), Indian literature, from the Vedas to the PurSnas, 
is essentially a religious literature. This knowledge of India has become, since 
the direct contact, indispensable to the European!. Christianity and lslamism 
cannot be understood historically without some knowledge of Indian religions 
which are mostly descended from the l ndo-Iranian religion, according to 
Dariti estates The discovery of this new intellectual world will lead to the 
foundation of Ecole special* des tongue? vrizniaks mantes, in the precincts ot 
Biblfolheque National* in Paraa b on 20th April 1795. France will attract all the 
philologists from Germany, Italy, Sweden, Finland etc., to hear the lectures of 
Silvcstre de Sacy. It is from this school that will come out learned professors who 
wilt render their countries illustrious in the Oriental studies ; Fleischer, Freytag 
G. Weil Koaegarten. Flugd, Max Muller in Germany \ Toronberg at Upsala, 
Peyron at Turin, Humbert at Geneva, Je Gayangos at Madrid etc. The Tsar 
of Russia invited the students of this school to create at Saint-Petersbourg 
the first Oriental Institute. With the progress of the oriental studies Asiatic 
Societies will bs established in different parts of Europe and in java (1778) 
and India (1784). The Orientalists will occupy themselves with the 
resuscitation of the four great civilizations on the banks of the Ganges, 
of the Euphrates, of the Nile and of the Mediterranean coasts. W. Jones., 
Hamilton, Celebrooke, Wilson, Chezy, Bumouf Max Muller, Bopp, Lassen* 
Weber etc, + .will show, by their works on comparative Philology and Literature; 
the affinity of the European races with those of Indian The cradle of Humanity 
will thus be reconquered by the holy Crusade of intelligence. 
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Early IndoRussian cultural relations remain shrouded by an impenetrable 
veil. Our information is exceedingly scanty and for some of the periods non* 
existent. Stray finds of Buddhists images in the bum’s of the South Russian 
steppes attest the presence, in the pre-Mongol period, of nomad tribes, probably 
of Central Asian Turkish origin, professing Buddhism. We have little Russian 
information about cultural contacts prior to the XV-th century. India for a tong 
time remained a favourite theme of fables and tales, many of which belonged 
to the so-called Alexander Cycle, and some (like Bet&la ) had penetrated into 
Russia through Byzantium, Ir3n and the Arab World. Thus in the Russian 
Primary Chronicle (Xlth cent. A. D.) mention is made of the "roJdtmnns. pious 
men" (P$RL, 1, 6 ; V, 85). Under 1552 A. D. the Novgorod Chronicle (P5RL, 
IV, 61} speaking about the "black death" (plague), adds that "this pestilence 
came from the Indian countries, from the Gty of the Sun." Widely read in 
ancient Russia were the "‘Acts of Si. Thomas in India”, an apocryphal version 
translated from the Creek. Well known was the "Legend of the Kingdom of 
India", which became popular in Russia since the Xlll-th century, and it preser¬ 
ved its popularity among the Russian peasant masses till the XlX-th century, 
The "Legend" gives a description of the tropical nature of India, its inhabitants, 
fabulous riches and an account of the country’s theoeratkal rulers. To the same 
cycle of legends belongs the Legend about the fabulous kingdom of Belovodye 
(lit. "White Water"), said to be inhabited by Christians, which became 
popular among the Russian Old Believers in the XVII-th century Throughout 
the XVlllth and XIXth centuries, bands of Old Believers went in search of it, 
visiting Eastern Turkestan. Mongolia, Tibet, and even India and Inda-China,*! 
To the XI11th century belongs the Russian version of the "story of Alexander's 
conquest in India" (the so-called ”Alexandria”).; Mention should also be 
made of the "Story of Barlaam and Joasaph, the Indians", the famous Christian 
Life of Budd ha-s 

In the XV-tfa century Russia obtained first-hand information about India 
and the Indian peoples. In 14G6 A D. Athanasius Nikitin, a merchant from 
Tver, joined the embassy sent by Ivan III to $hfrw3n. Nikitin after visiting 
Shir wan. continued his journey and sailed across the Caspian to MazandarSn. 

* Journal of the Greater India Satiety. July WS 

F r, B*4J(JtoT7n^llllfye Stawobrjadtsi" r Academy of Science of the USSR, Leningrad, 19MX 
PP- 3fj £F„ G, T. Khnjthiav. urd'jJnldi fcdzafcw v fjartEco'V Imp, Russian 

Gwgxaphira.1 Society St- P*tof*buE| p 1903. 

J Mi N. Sp^iantky. v rsarej jwkvy ^ki TnaianPiti ,r . "Syin^oitiim in hmi/iur of 

S F Oldenburg" t LL-nirsgnid, pp, 46S if. 

i P, Alfoueh : "La Vic Chnctienm du Buddha''. J. Ai. X H pp Lcs Ecncutr* 

XfanucliL’b nriid.v, II, pp. 21h ff. 
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from where he visited Rayy, Kishan and Yazd While in Persia, he 
heard about the profitable Indian trade, and decided to visit India, He 
embarked at Ormuz, and sailed for India* where he first disembarked at Dtu 
and then at Ghaul, After spending some time at Brdar* Nikitin made a tour 
of the Bahmanl dominions. He returned to Russia through Persia and 
Trebiwnd, his journey having lasted about six yeais (,1466-1472), Nikitin 
died in Smolensk ; and though his journey was barren of results, his unfinished 
diary es still a valuable source of in formation, and compares favourably, in the 
opinion of Professor Minayev, with that of Nicolo Conti. 

In the XVl-th century Russia's knowledge of India was still scanty ; and 
w F hen in 1552 Khwlja Husain, an envoy of Sultan Babur, arrived in Moscow, the 
authorities in the Russian capital hesitated to cone Jude a treaty, and suggested a 
trade agreement. In 1670 7 Muhammad Ytlsuf Kasimov, a Russian Tartar, came 
to Kabul and intended going to Delhi, but failed to obtain the necessary permit. 
In 1695, in the reign of Peter the Great, a Russian merchant Semen Malinkov 
was deputed to visit India. He travelled through Persia and in 1696 disembarked 
at Surat. Malinkov visited Agra and Delhi, and was received by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. On his journey, he revisited Persia, but died at Shir win. without 
leaving behind any notes on his journey, Inspire of the failure of these 
repeated attempts at establishing direct trade relations with India, many in 
Russia must have possessed direct information about India from Indian trader* 
and artisans, who resided in Russia in the XVlI-th century* In the XV 11-th 
century an Indian colony was established in Astrakhan on the Volga estuary, 
and Indian traders sailed up the Volga to Yaroslav and Tver, A local Astrakhan 
chronicle* says the first traders from Armenia, Persia and India came to 
Astrakhan about 1615/16 in the reign of the Tsar Mikhail Fedorovich. The same 
chronicle adds that in T625 a caravanserai for Indian traders was built in 
Astrakhan by order of the Russian euyevaju Prince Semen ProzOrov&ky. The 
Indian colony consisted of traders, artisans , metal workers and weavers) and 
occasional s^dhtis, who muse have come to Astrakhan from Baku, the city's 
Fire Temple being known to Indian sadhus as Bofl jvllamukhr, and which till 
recently was a welhknown place of pilgrimage.t In the 11 Memorandum Book" 
of the Secret Chanceiy we read under 1665 about the despatch to Astrakhan oi 
a messenger with a letter addressed to the voyevoda Prince Odoyevsky 
instructing him to send to Moscow * 1 /Fijian arriscinj 11 . In the same year Prin ce 
Odoyevsky was commissioned to depute to India, an Astrakhan trader to invite 
Inih-tm weavers to come to Aforcou,, Prom legal documents preserved in the 

K.X.Wmm- Astrvkhamkiye Arkhur, Zap,life Innitnw Vwohmdinta, II, 4. 
Leningrad,. iyj4, pp T 1&34&2, 

f Ac^rdinp to IWsbqc V, V. &uttad. TI* Encrfofrudm of h\atn t t p tm, 

,miod T ln, ° ** in ** XVm - & * t«dh» «d Indian JW, Thr other 

Jvaiimukhi » ntwatod in Kr n Kr a. 

I PiTjnflv, iNd. p. 164 jt 
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Astrakhan Provincial Archives ; and studied by Professor Pal'mov. It appears 
that some of the Indian muter; could speak Russian, and even read and write 
i Pal'mov, Ibid. p, 172). The Astrakhan Archives contain information on the 
arrival in Astrakhan of ‘Indian religious men.* Many of the Indians settled in 
the region, married and became subjects of the Russian Tsar. George Foster, 
who undertook in L 78 2-4 an overland journey from Bengal to England, speaks 
in-his 'Travels*‘ {p, 303) about a small society of Hindoos in Astrakhan : “The 
Hind oos also enjoy at Astra tan very fair indulgence ; nor could they, in the most 
celebrated places of worship in India, perform their rites with more freedom. 
They are not stationary residents, nor do they keep any of their females in this 
city : but after accumulating a certain property they' return to India, and are 
succeeded by other adventurers. Being a mercantile sect of their nation, and 
occupied in a desultory species of traffic, they have neglected to preserve any 
record of their first settlement and subsequent progress in this quarter of 
Russia ; nor is the fact ascertained with accuracy by the natives of Astracan, 
In the fcaratvtiijsra allotted to them, which Is commodious and detached, they 
make their ablutions and offer up their prayers, without attracting even the 
curiosity of the Christians ; and they do not fail to gratefully Contra at so 
temperate a conduct with that of Persia, where their teligion, persons and 
prosperity, are equally exposed to the attacks of bigotry and avarice.”* (Vide 
also "Indian temple in Surakhany , .Azerbaijan 1 * with NSgari and Gurumukhi 
inscriptions ; Soviet Lund No. 12, June J95 1 )), 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the famous Russian scientist 
Mikhail Lomonosov was instrumental in organizing the fiist Polar expedition 
to Spitsbergen which had as its object the finding of a sea-passage to Indio. 

The first Russian translation of Sanskrit text was the translation of the 
Bfmgawid Grta published in 1787 by the eminent Russian RosicTueian and 
publisher N. I, Novikov, The Russian version did not represent a direct 
translation from the original Sanskrit, but a Russian rendering of the English 
translation by Charles Wilkins (London, 17^5). 

At the end of the eighteenth century a Russian musician Gerasim Lebedev 
came to Engtand on the staff of the Russian Embassy, After a stay in England, 
he embarked for India, and spent there twelve years (1785*1797), working as a 
clerk at the Fort William His role in the renaissance o/ the Bengali theatre is 
well-known. He founded (1755) a theatre in Calcutta which performed plays 
written by Lebedev himself in Bengali, as welt as plays by European dramatists 
which Lebedev translated. He applied himself to the study of Sanskrit : and on 
his return to England, published in 1301 his "Grammar of Pure and Mixed East- 
Indian Dialects with Dialogues". On his return to Russia, he cast the first 
Devanigarl type in St- Petersburg by command of the Emperor Alexander I. 

* PaTmOv. iWl. p, ISO ff. 

I D, B. Dwkaltar. HinJuf rn A/rWuidn, Persia ond Rtuna in 1791". Journal of inc. 
Qreaur India Society, vet. IV, fiw. 3 [July, 1937). p, 14# ff. 
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In 1*>5 he pub Lit. hoc I in Russian a survey of The religious and philosophical 
systems n( India, entitled “An impartial survey of the systems of Brahmanical 

Eas! India * ( Beiliristrastnoye sorertraniye risjcro I'O.UoJntm Jiufrt fcraitjgenov"/. 

The beginning of Sanskrit jfirdrei in Russia U closely linked with the 
name of Count S, 3. Uvarov. In 1810 this enlightened statesman, while serving 
on the Staff of the Russian Embassy it) Paris, drafted, with the assistance of 
Klaproth, a Memorandum on the founding of an Asiatic Academy in St. 
letersburg ( Project dune Academic Asiatique 1 '), the programme of which 
was m include the teaching of Sanskrit, When later Count Uvarov became 
Minister of Public instruction and President of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, tie began to carry out his project. One of his first tasks was to establish 
a Chair for the teaching of Sanskrit in St. Petersburg. Great difficulties had 
to be overcome, for Sanskrit scholars were not to be found in Russia, and yotin” 
scholars had to be trained to enable them to occupy the chair of Soasbit, 
Count Uvarov selected Rotwn Lena ( b. 1808-d, I83f> ) 3 sttl d ent in the 
University of Yuryev Lena was sent to Germany to study Sanskrit under the 

famous Franz Bopp in Berlin, While in Berlin Lena published in 1*14 the 
first critical edition of KalicWs Vihamon-ttU- Urra^ ; abula tit idtu i" with 
a Latin translations of the text, after the Calcutta edition of TS30 This was 
followed in 1*34 by “Apparatus criticuj ad Urvasbm 1 '. Berlin After completing 
his studies m Berlin, Lenz went to Oxford and London, where he met Prof E 
Burnouf. He returned to Russia in 1435 and was appointed adjunct of the 
Academy of Sciences, and Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
He did not however Succeed in establishing a school of the Russian Indologists 
and died in 1836. 1 

The work of Lenz wasconlimied in Kazan and Moscow by Professor Pa-- 
Yakovlevich Petrov (d. 1876), the teacher of a number of Russian philologists 
and linguists, and among them Professor F. Korsch, F. F. Formnatov and 
V, F. Miller. Pavel Petrov after graduating from the Moscow University in, 
1S32. continued his studies of Oriental languages, both in Moscow and St, 
Petersburg, where he studied Sanskrit with Lenz. In 1836 Peirmr published a 
translation into Russian of the Sftaftarana episode of the Rarrwyarm (Book IIP 
with a glossary and a grammatical analysis. This work was recommended by 

the academician Ch. D. Frahn ( 1832-1861 ) to Count S 5. Uvarov. Frahn 

suggested that the young scholar should be sent abroad to continue his Sanskrit 
studies. Petrov was accordingly given .» scholarship and sent to Berlin to 
pursue his studies of Sanskrit with Fr. Bopp The latter suggested to Petrov to 
proceed to England, where facilities for the study of Sanskrit were greater than 
in Berlin, and where he could avail himself of the large collect ions "of Sanskrit 
MSS In Oxford and London. Petrov’s trip to England did not materialize 
though he was able to spend some time in Paris and examine the local 

collections of Indian MSS. In 1*41 Peuov returned to Russia, and was 

appointed to the chair of Sanskrit at the Kazan University (known to Tolstoy), 
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one of the oldest seats of Oriental learning in Russia. Between 1852 and 1875 
Professor Petrov occupied the chair of Sanskrit at the University of Moscow, and 
greatly fostered the study of Sanskrit in Russia, His interests were many, Besides 
the ancient India Epics, he was interested in Sanskrit drama, proposed to 
translate Kalhapa’s, Rajorarangmr, and even lo study the spoken languages of 
India, as well as the old A vesta n of Persia. 

In St Petersburg the teaching of Sanskrit was continued by Professor 
C, Kossowicz, the author of a well-known book on ancient Persian inscriptions— 
''inscription's Pnleo-IViicae .Achaemen idart*m''. Pctropoli. 1872. In 1346 he 
published in the periodical "Sot-remennik" (.‘'The Contemporary”) a translation 
into Russian of the three acts of Kftnamisra's PrahotUutcajuirodaya, which was 
followed by a translation of the whole drama published in 1847 in the 
"Afoskovskiy Shorn ik M (Moscow Symposium"). In 1849 Professor Kossowicz 
published in the periodical "Moskvityanin" (The Muscovite) his translation 
of the Micchakaiika. 

From the very beginning of Sanskrit studies in Russia, the study of the 
classical language of ancient India was closely linked with the study of 
Buddhism, specially its later phase—the Maha yawl All along the Asiatic 
borders of Russia, the Russian Empire was in daily contact with powerful and 
warlike Mongol tribes professing Buddhism, and the importance of the study of 
the Mongol language and of Tibetan was early recognized Most of the Russian 
Mongolftes were naturally attracted to the study of Buddhism, a tendency which 
was strongly pronounced in the valuable scientific work done by the Russian 
Orthodox Mission in Peking, which was started in 1716, and officially recog¬ 
nized by the Treaty of Kyakhta in 1728. The first authentic information on 
Buddhism was obtained by the Russian academician Poll&s who, in Samnumgen 
fiistoriscber Nachriefiten ufaer die Mongoludien Vodfcersdto/W*, II. St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1301, gave an excellent account of Buddhist cosmogony, mythology, 
iconography and hierarchy, as well as the contents of several Buddhist texts 
in Mongol and a full Biography of Buddha. A short life of Buddha was given 
by the Russian traveller Timkovsky f' PutelfiCStVfje V Kitay. eherez Mongol ijm v 
JS20 t 1821 godakh". St, Petersburg, 1824, vol, II, pp, 409-433). 

The first half of the XlX-th century saw the appearance of a number 
of eminent scholars in the fields of Indology and Buddhology. and the 
allied fields of Sinology and Tibetology Rev. Hyazinth Bichurin, the Father of 
Russian Sinology, left a number of important works on the history and geo¬ 
graphy of China. Tibet, Turkestan and Mongolia. In this field he was a fore¬ 
runner of Bushel 1, Ed, Chavannes and W. W. Rockhill. Among his works on 
the history and the geography of Central Asia, we shall mention his valuable 
"litofiyj Trfcera t K/utWmW ("The History of Tibet and KukunUr"), two 
volumes, Su Pete reburg, 1833, containing translations of the chapters of the 
Chinese Dynastic Annals relating to Tibet and the Tangut (Hsi-Hsia) 
kingdom, and excepts from the T ung chicn kang-mu ; his “Savriya o 
45 
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narodaJJi obituvjifiiifi v Srcdney vA.rii' 1 ("History of Central Asian tribes”, 3 
volumes St. Petersburg. 1851. containing: translations of Chinese Dynastic 
Annals : his ’'O/risariiyc Titxta" (’'Description of Tibet”. St. Petersburg. 1*28) 
and the valuable "Opisaniye /ungort i VoitocJinngo Turftetfdfta” (Description of 
Jungaria and East Turkestan”, St, Petersburg, 1820). Towards the end 
his life Bichurin began the study of Mongol, and published two articles on 
Buddhism—"The Exposition of Buddhist Religion" (Rutikiy Vettnifc, No, 3, 
Si. Petersburg 184 i) and "Buddhist Mythology" (Riisjitiy Vestnik, No 7 
pp. 136-160).* 

In 1800 Isaac Jacob Schmidt (17 #0-1847! came to Sarcpia from Amsterdam 
to become a member of the lecil Moisvim Mission. He was placed in charge 
of the trading activities of his Mission ; and in his capacity of trade-agent made 
several trips to tjje camps of Kalmuck princes in die steppe country of the 
lower Volga (between 1804 and 1806). Having become a Russian subject 
(Yakov Ivanovich Schmidt), he applied himself to the study of Mongol and 
Tibetan. In 1820 he was elected member of the Imperial Russian Academy 
of Sciences. I he Russian Academy of Sciences was already in possession of a 
large collection of Oriental MSS and books. To house this collection the 
Asiatic Museum was founded m 1818, f The Tibetan collection of the 
Academy of Sciences was considerably enriched by the acquisition of the large 
collection, of Tibetan MSS and xylographs, made by Baron P. L. Schilling von 
Canstadt in 1830 in Buryat Mongolia.) This collection included a number of 
MSS indexes of the hRa gyirr and t.sTdfi- 1 gyur, prepared by Buryat Jamas under 
the supervision of Baron Schilling von Canstadt. In 1845 one of these indexes 
was edited by Schmidt (’’Index de* fCandjur". St, Petersburg, 1845). Besides 
several important works in the Mongol field, Schmidt wrote a number of essays 
on Buddhism. In the Mtmoires de l‘ Academic de St Petersburg we find his 
"Ueber einige srundlcfcren des Brddhiifmu”. ] n 1834 he published an article 
entitled "Ueber die wgentiate dritte Well der Buddhaisten". and "Ueber dm 
MahajUna and Pradichnaporamitf de r Batddhen" (Memoir cs de VAcademic. 
vols* 111 and IV, 1815-37), In 1846 he prepared, in collaboration with O, N, 
Boehtlingk (1815-1904) a catalogue of Tibetan xylographs in the collection of 
the Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Sciences. Mention must also be made 
of Schmidt's “T.fvtmn Grammar" (Sc. Petersburg, 1839), and his "Tfteten- 
Russian Dictionary" (St Petersburg. 1843;, both of which were largely based on 
A Csoma de Ko ‘ rV ’ Tlhefan Gramnua" and "T fatcn'EnEm Dictuman". i 

S, A. Kozin: ‘Utbrr dit UHvtnxfftmlichat Arid tend, H. BiiicWm". Momimtma 
Series 191 (\m), pp, 628-44, 

t Cb, p r Fuehn, V r crT lotufiftfr Etisiif£*_ psUEisbusj^ Ifcf$, 

4 A fmii of Schilling no C*nataJt 1 * cdkcibn b pramed in the Lihaiy of the Inniluf* in 
Piiii. ^ J. Tiw;. lr Li a cdfcciEtm libctazni: &ht}iing vun Cmurndt ii fa hihUothtfiM de rJiutfrttf 


J A Grammar ofib* Tibetan Language. 
Tibetan and Engliih. Cni(rutta P \$M. 


Cuttirtta, 18.94, Tjm iy luwajda 4 Dictionary, 
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The great Russian Mongriisl Osip Mikhyalovjch Kowalewsky belongs to 
the same period. In 1824 he was sent to Kazan to study Oriental languages, 
from where he proceeded in 1830 to Buryat Mongolia and Peking, where he con¬ 
tinued his studies, with the Mongo] and Tibetan lamas residing in the Lamaist 
monasteries of the Chinese capital His great ' Dlcuonnaire Mortgohritjs^frari- 
caw r \ in three volumes (Kazan. 1844-4G-49K* based on the polyglot dictionaries 
primed in Peking, gives the Sanskrit and Tibetan equivalents of many 
Mongol words and philosophical terms. His "Mongol Chm Eomoifty 11 * in 
two volumes (Kazan 1S36--7) includes a number of Buddhist texts accom¬ 
panied by commentaries.! In 1333* on his return to Russia, Kowalewsky 
was appointed to the chair of Mongol at the University of Kazan. In 1333 the 
chair of Mongol was transferred from Kazan to St. Petersburg, and was 
entrusted to Professor Golsiunsfcy. 

In 1S44 the Asiatic Society of Bengal presented to the Russian Emperor 
fourteen rare books in Arabic* Sanskrit and Tibetan which were later dgpen 
sited in the Asiatic Museum, 

A pupil of Kowalewsfcy was the great Russian Buddhologrst Vasiliy 
Pavlovich Vasilyev (1818-1900). In 1640 Vasilyev was sent to the Russian 
Orthodox Mission in Peking for the study of Chinese and Tibetan languages, 
and $pem there ten years, till 1850. In Peking he was able to study 
Tibetan and Tibetan exegetical literature with the Tibetan and Mongol lamas, 
and lay the foundation nf hh extraordinary wide knowledge of Buddhism and 
Tibetan Buddhist texts Although not a Sanskntist* bis publications include a 
number of works on Buddhological subjects. It is a matter of deep regret 
that the greater part of his works in the field of Tibetology still remains 
unpublished, being preserved in the Archives of the Oriental Institute of Lhe 
Academy of Sciences $ and among them a "Tilje^in-RfiSiHin Dictionary** and a 
Tibemti Grammar. Vasilyev's great work on Buddhism which earned for him 
world-wide fame* haa been translated into French and German (V. P, Vasilyev 
'‘Buddizm ; ego dogmud, isiariya j lucTatura^ vols. I A II, St Petersburg, 1857-69 ; 
F "Der Buddhisms ; seine Dogme n, Geichickte und Litcfamt , \ Si. Petersburg, 
I860. A French translation by Comma, Paris, 1865), The third volume of 
his "BEcddhtam 11 contains his Russian translation of T5ranItha'a rGya^gar chos 
bperi, or ‘History of the Buddhist Doctrine in India," Important for the study 
of Tibetan literature is Vasilyev s article #! D ie auf den BudJhsmus h^zueglichen 
Wcrke der UrsivrfNioi/iei ~u Koxirt (Melanges Asiatiquefl h II, St. Peters- 


# KowaJvwpky'a Qfcfiimarj ftis i produced by Henri VetcL IttiuE, in 19.H 
S The lamt ta Iruc gf A, Pott's Hr .Mcnifio1 ChrmurrMtlh.y \ Kazan, |&34. 
t M. T. Tubyansiy, ''ftriinunor? report on the MS tegacy of V. F. VdiUytv and V, V, 
Qonky'\ DAN, 1927. p. &4- S. A. Kozm r "BMbrtafihical mtvey of th* and u^hitbiFud 

utorks of rkt MadcTKtfarv V. P VWyev” kAN\ 1931, pp. 759*774. A. L Vorinkqv. "S. R 
Qtd^flfctrg and the study a/ Tibrl" Zaptdii huriUtfa V^maJcpiiYdfFtijd, IV flG33} ( p. 69. 

/ 
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burg, 1855. pp. 347-386) In 1895 Vasilyev published the chapters on Tibet 
and India from the large "Ufitoersal Geography" or 'jam-gtm rgyas-bzad by 
the b Ps&n-po Nam-un qan bs Tan-’dzm chos-kyi Ni-rrta, also known by the 
title of Minjul qutuztu [Vasilyev ; Geografiya Tibeta". St Petersburg, 1895). 

V 1, Schmidts place in the Academy of Sciences was taken by the 
Indologist and Tibelologiet A A. Schiefncr (1817-1879), who became a Member 
of the Academy in 1854. A- A. Schiefner published a number of essays on 
Tibetan Grammar and Lexicography, He also edited several Tibetan texts and 
Catalogues of the rapidly growing Tibetan Collection of the Asiatic Museum of 
the Academy of Sciences. Thus in 1859 be edited a vocabulary of Buddhist 
terms in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongol rBiidsftteichc Triglot <1. ft SunsJcrit- 
Td'etisch-AfonfiohjcJici iS/oerterirerreicJjnejs", St. Petersburgbrought beck by 
Schilling von Canstadt, and representing an abridged edition of the well- 
known Buddhist polyglot dictionary. In 1866 he edited the Tibetan text of the 
rGya^ar chos'bytin by Tlranatha [1575-1635) which was followed by a translation 
of the chronicle in 1369 ■ TSranatha's "Gerc/tichte des flruidfusm.u in Indien’\ 
St. Petersburg, 1869).* Schiefner was interested in Buddhist folklore, literature, 
and his collection of Buddhist fables and tales appeared in London ("Tibetan 
Tales derived from Indian Sources’’, London, 1906 > 


The growth of the St. Petersburg school of Inddogy is made famous by 
the compilation of the monumental "St, Peterstmr S Sanskrit Dictionary", in seven 
volumes, published by the Ac fdemjr of Sciences between 1855 and 1875, and 
compiled by O M. Boehtlingk (1815-1904) and the great Vedic scholar Rudolf 
Roih. O* N- Boehilimjt also published an abridged edition of the same 
Dictionary between 1879 and IW), which was likewise published by the Academy 
of Sciences (“Sanskrit VocTterbuch in kuerzer* r Fossung’, in seven parts! 
ht. Petersburg, 1879-89. This Dictionary was reprinted by Messrs Markert and 
Pettcra (Leipzig in 1923-25), 

x ..- T ° j tht r , Same . thc *oiinent Russian Sinologist, the 

Archimandrite Palladms Kaferov, who headed the Russian Orthodox Mission 

in in IS. )-59 . and again in 1864, he is the author of the Chinese Russian 

Dicfiorvrry m two volumes, invaluable for the study of Chinese Buddhist texts 

Th t Memoirs of the Russian Orthodox N fission contain two of his articles on 

£u .- j! 1 ?*****>#*>' l*UO. Teudi cbsm-R™. 

DUJow„,M, !s ,, .Pri,„B, 100!>, pp. 222 IT. .nd •’UtMeAi, cd^k dm-uego 
ISuddizma , Truth, !J, pp. 57-99, 

Professor C. Kossow iez was succeeded at the University of St. Petersburg 
by the great Russian lncjulogiat and Buddhist scholar Professor Ivan Pavlovich 
Minayev (1840-1890).t Professor Minayev began his Sanskrit studies with 


* *“* German ^ 0l k 1JW follow, d*j y on the option bv ftofeto. V* P. 

Vudyev. which ippratred in 1&G9, 

t A tot fe^aphkd to* ol Prof Minayev by Mi* A. Schneider appeared i 0 the 
fodmn Hut, Quarterly Oiicwta vcl % &*, 4 (Dec 19*1j. P p r mM$ r 
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Professor Kossowicz ; and at the same time he attended the Chinese classes given 
by Professor V. P, Vasilyev, from whom he inherited a deep interest in 
Buddhism, After graduating from the University of St, Petersburg, Minayev 
spent six years abroad, studying under Franz fiopp, Sieinthal, Weber and Benfey. 
He resided in Paris and London, and pursued his studies at the BibJiotheque 
Nation;*!? and at the British Museum. On his return to Russia, he was appointed 
to the chair of Sanskrit at the University of St. Petersburg in 1869 In the 
same year be published his Prutirtiokfii-siitrci. Tit is was followed by his Pali 
Grammar C'Qckerk fongtiki i morfologii yazitut Pali" St. Petersburg. 1872). 
This work was translated into English ( M Peifi Grammar, London. 1882) and 
French { "Grammoire Pali 1 *, Paris. 1874 }, In 1874/S Professor Minayev 
made his first journey to India, and made a prolonged stay in Ceylon, after 
which he visited Bihar, the Nepalese borderland, and Almora in the 
Himalayas. His impressions were vividly told in his ‘ Sketches of Ceylon and 
India*' in two volumes, St. Petersburg, 1878, Besides pursuing his Buddhist 
studies. Professor Minayev collected folktales ; and his collection of popular 
tales was subsequently published in a volume entitled "Indian Tales", con' 
laming 47 tales and 25 legends collected in Kumaon (St. Petersburg, 1875). 

In 1880 Professor Minayev viated India for a second time. This time he 
travelled tluough Hyderabad, where he visited the cave-temples of Ajanta and 
Ellora, and then went on to Golkonda. Lahore and Delhi. In 1886 he again 
visited India, and this time he spent some time in Darjeeling, and journeyed 
to Burma and Mandalay. His planned fourth overland journey to India, through 
Afg hanistan, did not take place. The greater part of Professor Minayev's 
published works deals with Buddhism, in his "Buddhism, hslcdovanijn i materyl 
(vol. I, fa sc 1 and 2. St. Petersburg. 1887), he questioned the authenticity of 
the Pali Canon, and upheld the antiquity of the Sanskrit Northern tradition (this 
work was translated into French and published in the Annafes dn Mu&e 
Gurnet: "Recherches w !o Bouddfiiime”, 1894). The second fascicule of the 
work contains Minayev’s edition of the MoluSvyutpatti (a second edition of 
Minayev's MafiScyutpatti was prepared by Professor N, P. Mironov and 
published in the BiNiotfiectz BuddMca. vol, XIII), and the MafijuiTi-nomasaipElt!. 
The Sanskrit texts edited by Professor Minayev include the S>i$y£ilekha-dfiur- 
makavytt of Candragomin (Zapiski of the Oriental Section of the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society, IV, 1889, pp. 29*52), the StipraWiatastotra, a 
hymn in praise of Buddha (Zapiiki. [], fasc. 8, pp. 236 ft.) and the BoJ/ii- 
caryavatara. by SSntideva (Zapiiki. IV, 1889, pp. 153-228) ; a second edition 
appeared in 1890 edited by Professor S. F, Oldenburg. Among the: Pllt 
texts edited by Professor Minayev, we find : the ShafoWhSmcarfisaJ 
JPTS, 1885, pp, 5-46J, the Gandhavamsa fJPTS, 1886, pp, 54-80'J, the 
Anifgvtavamsa ( JPTS, 1886, pp. 33-53 ), the Simevii^da-uinickaya- 
luickei OPTS, 1827, pp. 17-34) the Kaihavatthbppoiairaiw atilmkciihS OPTS. 
1889. pp. 1-199). Throughout his journeys in India and Ceylon, Professor 
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Minayev had collected an extensive collection of Indian MSS, a catalogue of 
Mikh has been compiled and edited by Professor N. F, Mironov in 1918, 
Besides his interest in Buddhist India, Professor Minayev was deeply interested 
in I he historical geography of the Indian borderland and Central Asia, Thus 
in 1878 he published a monograph entitled "Description of the countries 0 / the 
Upper Amirdorya , St, Petersburg : and in 1S8I he gave a commentary on the 
'Travel Iwyond At Three Setts’ of Athanasius Nikitin ("Old Wia", St. Peters 
burg, 1811J. Professor Minayev also published an edition of Marco Polo 
accompanied by his commentary ( posthumously edited by Professor V. V. 
Barthold. St. Petersburg, 1891 ). Throughout his scientific career Professor 
Mmayev stressed the importance of the study of contemporary India and of 
the living languages of India Thus he collected materials for a NewSri 
Dictionary which were later edited by A, Conrady < "A Samkrit'Newari 
Dictionary . from the writings of (he late f. l\ Minayeff, prepared for print 
y j ug. Conrady, *,DMG, voL -17, pp 539-573 J, His views on the problem 
were defined in his well-known speech at the Annual Convocation of the 
University of St. Petersburg in 188-1 { ‘The xud 7 of I n d,a m Kunlun Uhfoer- 
sines (. j rofessor Minayev died at the early age of 49, leaving many of his 
works, unfinished. His work and traditions were continued by a band of 
brilliant pupils. Jn 187') Alexey Putyata. a pupil of Professor Minayev, 
published a translation of Kalidasa’s SaAimfclfi. In the second half of 
the XlX-rh century and the beginning of the present, Indology made 
rapid progress in Russia, thanks to the labours of a number of brilliant 
scholars, among whom we find Professor S. F. Oldenburg, Fedor 1, 
Stcherbatskoy often written Sreherbatsky) Baron A. D. von Stacl- 

Holsiem N. D. Mironov, D. Kudryavsky. V. F. Miller. Fedor I Knaucr and 
others. In 1890 the study of Writ inode obligator? for students of the 

o 4 1C tt - as ^ lcaf departments of the historical-philological faculties of 
Russian ItaMt To meet the growing demand for text-books on Sanskrit. 

f"RiiWo£k« i T and / ^ Knaucr P ublished a Sanskrit Manual 

n k H T*™ Sanjbl ' W ' St - P^rsburg, mil and Professor 

D, Kudryavsky a Sanskrit Reader with Grammar (Vuryev, 1903}.* 

To Professor SergeV Fedorovich Oldenburg fl86M934j belongs the merit 
Of being not only an eminent Indologist, but also the inspircr and organizer «f 
Onenul research tn Russia, A pupil of Professor Minayev, S. F. Oldenburg 

Tf\ Utt T id Buddhian - *nd distinguished himself in the 

helds ofBuddhm Art, archly aud folklore After completing his studies 

uf the University of St. Petersburg, where he attended lectures by Professor 
Minayev and V. P. Vasilyev, Oldenburg was sent abroad and spent three years 


• h * 1 1 f i > ' Re«n,hM in ifae domain cl &ndtni Hindu dammit rite*'’ I • 

dobten* flofliit'lrtiiw, Sabomift irwir-Indjifc,^ tanka#*". Yuryev im. 
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in Germany, France and England. His first work was devoted to the Indian 
folklore, in which he analysed the contents of two Buddhist colled ions of 
edifying tales—the BhadrdluilpihadSnci, and the jaf alia maid (' BirdfdiyjJt'+vf 
Legend! - '. I Bh^dtiiicalpavadafuj. Jatakamalu. St, Petersburg, 1896). The 
problem of Indian folklore was the subject of numerous articles published by 
him in the Zapiski of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaeological Society, 
and other Russian periodicals. He was early attracted tD the study of Buddhist 
Art and identified some of the Jataka scenes on the famous Bharhut jtfipa and 
many of the sculptures of Borobudur in Java ("Mores on Buddhist An", Zametki o 
biiddisk»5Jtvc O nefcotortWi skh jfadpttfrmkft 1 tifuiopisniUt itofirajheniyaift budd. 
Jatak. Voitochniye Zamciki, St. Petersburg. 1895). Professor Oldenburg was also 
interested in the great Indian epic the Mahahharata. His studies in this field 
did not form the subject of a large work, except for a short article on the 
Mahtibh&raiti in Buddhist literature [Zapiski, X (1897), p. 195 ff), which was 
later primed in the Rente tie i' Hisroirc ila Religions, 

One of Oldenburg's greatest achievements, which earned the Russian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences a well-deserved honour, was the founding in 1897 of the Biblio¬ 
theca Bitddhka, a series devoted to the publication of Buddhist texts and mono¬ 
graphs on Buddhist subjects. The series comprises thirty volumes (up-to 1937), 
and St is hoped that, with the end of the War. its publication will be resumed by 
the Academy. Perhaps his greatest contribution to Oriental learning was Olden¬ 
burg’s archaeological explorations of Eastern Turkestan, and his participation in 
the organization of Russian scientific exploration of Central Asia. Russian ex¬ 
plorers were the first to report the existence of extensive ruined sites on the 
northern and southern fringes of the Taklamakan desert. The great Russian 
explorer of Central Asia N . M. Przhevalsky, in the account of his Fourth Central 
Asian Expedition [N. M, Przhevalsky : "Ot R'vcJdwr na tnofci Zheltoy Relit”, St, 
Petersburg, 1888, pp, 353 ff.. 356. 365 ff.) described the ruined sites in the 
vicinity of Cha reha n-da ry5, Professor Minayev in his review of Przhevalsky's 
hook (Journal of the Ministry of Public In struct ion. vol. 264, pp- 168-189) stressed 
the importance of archaeological exploration along the ancient caravan route 
from Khotan to Lob-nGr. The botanist Rcgel, who visited Eastern Turkestan in 
1879. was the first to report on the existence of mined cities In the Turfln 
oasis. In 1889-90 the brothers G. and N- Grum-Gizhimaylo visited Turfsn 
and gave a detailed account of the ruins of Idikut-shahrl, mentioned the 
Buddhist cave temples of Sengimaghin and the ruined Buddhist temple near 
Lukchun CQpisanije fmieihcstviya v Zapadttj Kitaj'. vol. 1 St Petersburg, 
1896). Further information on the ruined sites of TurfSn was obtained by 
Capt. V t. Roborovsky and Lt. P. K. Kozlov during their expedition of 1893-95. 
The explorers discovered the cave-temples of Toyuk-mSzSr and the ruins of 
Yar-khoto ("Trwclj ekspeditrit Imp, Rr/jjfcago CeogTaficheskago Obfidiotca." 
vol. I. St. Petersburg, 1899 Professor K. I, Bogdanovich, a geologist attached 
to the Tibetan Expedition of General M. V, Pevtsov in 1889-90. also mentions 
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mined sites in the Tirtm B.isin (Truth Tibetjkoy Ekrpeditrii vol. II, St. Peters* 
burg, 1892. pp 151*160'. In 1898 the Russian Academy of Sciences sent out an 
archaeological expedh ion headed by Dr. Dmitri A Klemcntz to TurfSn. The 
expedition investigated the ruins of Yar-khoio (W. of Turfiln City), the ruins of 
some ancient temples, situated East of the modern town of Turf an. the ruined 
sites of Idikut-shahri, Astana, Sengim-Aghf!!, Murtuk, Toyuk-mazMr, Surkhab 
and the ruins of a Buddhist vih3ra south of Lukchun, 

The scientific results of expedition were published in a monograph entitled 
"Tut fan »ntl .seine Afierdiumer. Nao/trfc/iren ueber die von der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der ttffssenscha/ten tu St. Petersburg im Jdfoe ISOS msge rntstei c 
Expedition each TurjSn.” Ease. I, St. Petersburg, 1899. Professor Oldenburg, 
from the very beginning of the archaeological exploration, became deeply 
interested in the antiquities and the MSS remains front Eastern Turkestan. 
In 1895 the Russian Academy of Science! received from the Russian 
Consul-General in Kashghar, N. F. Patrovsky, a collection of MSS discovered 
in the sand-buried ruins south of the Taklamakan desert. Professor Oldenburg 
published a preliminary notice on a Prakrit MS of the Dhatmapqda, 
belonging to the Petrovsky Collection (’'Predtartwl naya gametfca o Imddiyskoy 
ntkopin, napisar.noy pii'menttini WuiTOijM.” St. Petersburg, 1897). His 
large work on the subject, though ready for print, has not been published. 
Collections of antiquities and MSS from Eastern TurkistSn have also been 
received from Monsieur N. N, Krotkov, the Russian Consul-General in 
Urumchi, the provincial capital. The general interest aroused by the archaeolo¬ 
gical discoveries of Eastern Turkestan led to the formation of an "Association 
Internationale pour 1‘Explore ion <h I’Asie Cemale et de l Extreme Orient 
proposed at the Xll-th International Congress of Orientalists held in Rome in 
1899 The Russian Section of the Association was established in 1903 under the 
chairmanship of Professor V. V, Rad lav. the eminent Turkologist. Professor 
Oldenburg, as Vice-chairman of the Section, contributed greatly to its scientific 
activities and the despatch of scientific mission to Central Asia and the Far East. 
In 1900 he published a notice on the organization of an archaelogkal expedi¬ 
tion to Eastern Turkestan iZapiski of the Oriental Section of the Russian 
Archaeological Society, vol. XIII (1900), p. ix «K Oldenburg also participated 
in the organization of the expeditions of P. K. Kozlov to Eastern Tibet in 
1900-1* and Southern Mongolia and Amdo in 1%6-S, during which the eminent 
Russian explorer Kozlov made his remarkable discovery of the Tangut ruined 
city of Kham-khoto in the Etain-go! basin. His excavation of this ruined site 
yielded a large collection of Tangtit [Hsi-hsia) MSS, most of which contained 
Buddhist texts, written in the Hsi-hsia script, adopted since JU57 A.D. This 
unique discovery proved the existence of a literary Tangut language, akin to the 
dialects of the Tibetan North-East, into which most of the Buddhist Canons had 
been translated between the Xll-th and XlV-th centuries A.D. The large 
collection of Buddhist paintings aud drawings brought back by P. K. Kozlov 
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(tom Khara-khato, were studied by Profe&sur Oldenburg in «i special monograph* 
in which he stressed the importance of the finds for ihe history of Tibetan Art 
(Mctwdmtx pour Viamographk houddique dc Khatkhoto “ Memoirs 0 / the Elbrus 
graphic Section of the Rmsum Museum of the Emperor Alexander HI, Fast, II 
Petto grad, 1914), 

Professor Oldenburg was also jnstr 11 menial in sending two Buryat Mongol 
scholars. mGon-po skyabs Taibikov and Badzar Baradiyan, to Central and 
North-Eastern Tibet (Amdo). Profeasor Tsibikov's expedition was organised by 
the Russian Geographical Society, and lasted three years (1899-1903), during 
which Tsibikov visited Central Tibet, and resided for some time in Lha sa» 
The Preliminary Report of his expedition appeared in the Journal of the Russian 
GecgraphtcaJ Society [yoi XXXI, fasc. 3 (I903) f pp. 387-227 , and English 
translation of the above appeared in the Smithsonian. Report for 1903, pp* 727, 
746. Washington, 1904), The Detailed Report of Professor Tsibikov*s journey 
was published in a large volume by the Russian 1 Geographical Society in 1919 
(' "Bntttffutf Paio/mut u svy citin' Tifceta”. Petrograd. 1919 1 , and contains by far 
the best description of the temples and monastic establishments of Lha-ga, 
Tashi-lhuivpo and hSam-yas. Bathar Baradiyan's journey in 1905-7* on behalf 
of the Russian Section of the International Association for the study of Central 
and Eastern Asia, covered Mongolia and North-East Tibet [Amdo*, where he 
spent some time in the large monastery of bLabrah bKra-sis r khyil (founded in 
1710}, Professor Oldenburg gave a Preliminary Report of the journey in the 
Bulletin of the Russian Section of the Association far the study of Central and 
Eastern Aita (No. S f 1908. pp. 17-21), Bandiyn's Report w^s published in 
the Journal 0 / the Russian Geographical Society (vol XL IV, fasc, 4, 1908, 
pp, 185-232. See 3 bo Badzar Baradiyn s J, 5tattfja Maitreyi 1 1 Zolcrom hhrar?ie v 
Dawane, 1 , Buddhka, vol. XXL 1924). 

[n 1906417 Professor Oldenburg partidpaied in the organization of 
the archaeological expedition of N + M- and M. M. Berezovsky, who excavated 
and photographed a number of ruined sites in Kucha the birlh place of 
Kumlrajiva. 

In 1909-19 Professor Oldenburg headed a Russian Archaeological Expedi¬ 
tion to Eastern Turkestan, during which he investigated the ruined sites in the 
neighbourhood of Shikchin in the Karashahr district, the T urfSn oasis (Ylr-khoto, 
Old Turf^n. IdikuE-shabrf, Astana, Sengim-aghiz, Bezeklik* Cbikan-ko"L Toyuk- 
marAr, and SirkipL and in Kucha (Subashi, Simsim. KiziLkargha. Kumtura and 
other localities 1 . Oldenburg himself called this expedition—an "archaeological 
reconnaissance". Before leaving For Eastern Turkestan Professor Oldenburg 
consulted Professor Gruenwedcd. and determined with him the areas in which 
the Russian expedition was to work, in order not to interfere with the work of 
the German expedition. However when Professor Oldenburg's expedition 
arrived in the field, the Russian scholars discovered that the site* allotted to the 
Russian expedition had been already excavated by the German expedition 
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under von Le Coq,“ The Results of the Russian expedition were published 
in a large volume entitled "Ruiskaw Turltcstamkaya Ekspeditsiya 1909-19T0 goda" 
(St. Petersburg, 19141. fn 1913-14 Professor Oldenburg led his second 
archaeological expedition to Eastern Turkestan. The task of this second 
expedition was to explore and make a complete photographic Survey of the 
famous cave-temples of Tim-huong in Western Kansu The results of this 
expedition are deposited in ihe Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, but the 
Scientific Report has not been fully published,! 

Professor Oldenburg also participated in the building of the Buddhist 
Temple in St. Petersburg, which was solemnly consecrated in 1913. This 
temple, built in Tibetan style, was began in 1910, The building was supervised 
by a Committee consisting of Professor V, V. Radlov. chairman, mkhan-po 
cha-ma Vagtdbaft-Do-rje, Professor V, L. Kotwicz, Professor S. F. Oldenburg, 
Professor Nicholas C. Roerich (Painter,). Professor A D. Rudnev, Professor F- L 
Steherbatsky. Miss Alexander Schneider and the architect Baranovsoy. At the 
suggestion of Professor Steherbatsky the Committee proposed to purchase in 
India a complete Indian tenipfe and to rebuild it in St, Petersburg , but Ihe first 
World-War put an end to these plans. 

In 1916 Professor Oldenburg was appointed Director of the Asiatic 
Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 1 0 J930, after the transfer of the 
Museum s collections to the recently built Oriental Institute of the new 
institution, and until his death In 1934 he acted as the planner and organizer of 
Oriental Research in Soviet Russia, His manifold official duties prevented him 
from publishing some of his larger works. Most of his articles written between 
1917 and 1934 represent reports on the organization of scientific explorations 
and Oriental research in general, a work with which he had selflessly identified 
himself. To this period belongs his article on the GandhSra sculptures in the 

? hiCh app<lrc<l " t*** 1 of tta College of Orienwli,,,. 

vol. V (1930). pp. 145-130, 


. , 1 “ d ’ ath ° f Pfofes5 ' 3r Fedor Ippolitovich Steherbatsky (b. 1866) during 

the fateful winter to 1941 of the Leningrad seige, was a cruel loss to science. 
After graduating from the University of St. Petersburg, where he studied 
Wknt and Pali with Professor Minayev and Oldenburg, Germanic under 
Professor F A. Braun and Slavonic under Jagic, Steherbatsky proceeded to 
Vienna m 1888 and studied Sanskrit Poetic (fM with George Buehler. 
His studies resulted in two monographs, one in German-' Uefcer das Haifuiyentlra- 
Uinta , and one in Russian on the Indian Theory of Poetry—"Teoriya 
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pOezii v fridfi (St- Petersburg 1899). In 1902, after attending the In ter national 
Congress of Orientalists in Rome, Steherbatsky went to Bonn, and read Indian 
Philosophy with Prof+jacobi. From that date his interest centres on Indian 
Philosophy, and pardcularly on Buddhism. In 1903 Stcherbatsky published his 
first important work on Buddhist Logic and Epistemology—"Theory of 
Knowledge and Logic in the Doctrine of later Buddhijts 11 ("Teoriya po^nan iya 
logikapo icchemyu po^dtieyditlch fc*idd[Sttw'\ Part I. Si. Petersburg. 1903 : Part II 
St. Petersburg, 1909). This fundamental work which contained a Russian 
translation of Dharmaklrtj'a NyEyairiftdu and its Commentary by 
as well as an exposition of the stand of Buddhist Logic, appeared also in German 
f"ErfcenmmstfieorJe und L ogik nach der Lehre der spactcren Bi (ddhhten r \ Munich, 
1924) and in French in the Atmaler de Mus^e Gidmet ("La Theorle de la 
Ctmnaissance et la Logique chef l$$ Bouddhistes Tardifi\ Paris, 1926). In 1910-11 
Professor Stcherbatsky made a long sojourn in India, studying Sanskrit with 
Indian pandits in Banaras and Poona, as well as visiting Calcutta and Darjeeling, 
where he met the thirteenth Dalai Lama, then in exile, In 1918 Professor Sicher* 
balsfcy was elected Member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. His next im¬ 
portant work was his monograph "The Central Conception of Buddhism and the 
meaning of die word DHARAMA" (Royal Asiatic Society Prize Fuil/aittoft Fund 
voL VIL London, 1923). in which he expounded the Hln ay an is tic stage of 
Buddhism. This was followed by his "The Conception of Buddhist Nirvdmi" 
Leningrad, 1927), invaluable for the study of Buddhist Monism, represented by 
the Madhytfmiha school, Jn 1935 appeared his monumental "Buddhist Logic 1 " 
in two volumes (Bihliofheca Buddhka . voL XXVI. Leningrad, 1930* 1932), 
which represents an English version of his earlier work on the subject, 
completely rewritten and greatly enlarged. This work wilt for a long time 
remain the foundation of further studies in this difficult, but essential branch 
of Buddhist philosophic literature- Besides these works. Professor Stcherbatsky 
published and edited a considerable number of Tibetan and Sanskrit texts in 
the Bibliotheca Budihica, some in collaboration with foreign scholars and his 
own pupils. The Bibliotheca Buddhica includes his edition ot the Sanskrit text 
and Tibetan translationof Dharmaklrtrs Nyayoh iridii with the Commentary by 
Dharmouara (BibL Buddhica , vofs, VIJ and VlJI), the Sanskrit text of the 
NyayabindtcfrJfiflpppani, a commentary on Dharmottara's N^yabittdiipkfl fBiirl. 
Buddhica, voL XL fisc, l\ the Tibetan text of Dharmakirti's Sa^fUTmntamn'cMu 
with VUiTtadeva 1 ^ Commentary^ and a commentary by the well-known Mongol 
scholar Nag-dban bsTam-dar Lha-iams-pa of Alashan (b. 1758) fBlhL Buddhtca R 
voL XJX, fast, 141). Dharmakirti s IktFtatianraFasihihi and Vinita Deva's Com¬ 
mentary were translated by Professor Stcherbatsky into Russian, and published 
in the series Tamyorniki Indiyrhoy FilosofU * 4 {"Monuments of Indian Philo- 
sophy 1 *), edited by the Russian Academy of Sciences f ri Ohomovani^ chnzhoy 
odudutlennosti”, St. Petersburg, 1922). 
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Professor Stchctbalsky also collaborated in the large international 
undertaking concerned with the editing of Vasubandhu's AfifailhriTma-Jbsw. 
The edition of the Abfi idhacf?iG*ko$ti, was to be undertaken by a group of 
scholars who met in Paris in the winter of 1(112. The edition of the Tibetan 
text of the Abfa’dfujrmu-fitjSiZ, the Ltffitdi and the bfurgjtt, was to be undertaken by 
Professor Stcherbatsky and Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin (the first 
ko^onhana and the greater part of the second of the karifcft and Miajya have been 
edited by Professor Stcherbatsky in the Bifci. Bi<4d%ua, vol. XX, fasc I-Il). An 
edition of Yasomiera's vySkhyS was to be prepared by Professor S Livi (the first 
feofasthdmi was published by Professor Stcherbatsky and Lrvi in the BiH 
Btuidhica. vol. XXL fasc. I ; fasc. II ed by Professor U Wogihara and 
Professor Stcherbatsky in 1931), An edition of the Uighur version of the Kosa, 
discovered by Sr Aurel Stein, was planned by Sir E. Denison Ross. The 
Japanese scholar Professor U. Wogihara was to give an edition or the Chinese 
translations of ParamSr tha and Hsttan-lsang Since then a French translation 
of the Abhidharma+kosa was published by Professor L. de fa Valine Poussin 
(Paris. 1923-31, six volumes), and a systematic exposition of the philosophy of 
the Kosa by Professor O. O. Rosenberg rProftlem Buddij&oy Ftloio/ii’V. 
Petragrad, J918), Russian ami English translations of the text of the 
Ahhidharn&kopx by Professor Stcherbatsky and Rosenberg were also 
foreshadowed. 

In 1929 Professor Stcherbatsky published, in collaboration with his pupil 
E. E. Obermiller, the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of the AMifSfflmayoIrtjpfcaTfl* 
Prajnattaramiid-updest^sasrra p&l Birddfuco. XXlj), and thus inaugurated 
the systematic study of the vast PrajfLifxjtamff« literature, undertaken by the 
Buddhist Institute of the Academy of Sciences , a work continued for some time 
by E. E, Obermillar, 

Professor Stcherbatsky s last work, which likewise appeared in the 
Bifclbtlwca fWdfitca (vol. XXX. 1936), was a translation of Asahga’s Madhyama- 

vMww&sia, a work belonging to the third and East stage of Buddhist 
philosophic thought 

Mention must also be made or several articles by Professor Stcherbatsky, 
such as his "Contribution H I'hultrfre du morcridfime mix fades" (“ Vo.tr. Zapi sk t' 
vol. I. Lvninsnd. 19», pp. 1-9), "Veker die X^sbipAtr 4es Varapoft *lira 
unJ dfe inductor Ldire vom fcategorisdten Imperative" r Ueirraege tnr Litemtitrwfa 
senschaft und GtisteSgeschicht* fadiens", Festgahe Hemarm Jacobi. Bonn 1926 
p P . 309-380). r’TJtc ‘Dharmas of the Buddhists and the Gunns’ of the Samkhyas’' 

{The Indian Hiitoncdl Quarterly, vol, X, fasc, 4 0934 pp. 737-760 . and "The 
Doctrme o/ ike Buddha" fBSOS vol. VI. 4 pp, 867-896). Professor Stcherbatsky 
also published a translation of the DasaJntmerrocoritfl by Dandin in the Journal 
"VcKofe" (Petersburg, 1923). 

Professor Stcherbatsky was deeply interested in the remarkable discoveries 
of Sanskrit MSS, in Tibetan Monasteries by Rahuia SiikftySyan* fa 1934 and 
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1936* ; and he hoped to arrange the publication of the newly discovered MSS in 
the Bibliotheca Buddhka Let us hope that this wort will be carried out, now 
that Rlhula SlhkrtySyana has been invited to join the staff of the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute of the Academy of Sciences Before his death in the winter of 1941, Professor 
Stcherbatsky was planning a translation of Dharmakirti s Prawnjiaedrtiia. 

In 1928 the Academy of Sciences inaugurated a Buddhist Institute and 
Professor Stcherhatsky was appointed to direct the scientific work of the new 
institution, assisted by E. E. Obermiller. In 1930 the Buddhist Jnstimle was 
affiliated with the Oricnul Institute of the Academy of Scieru.es. 

Till his death in 194! Professor Stcherhatsky continued to occupy die 
Sanskrit chair at the University of Leningrad 

In the person of Baron A. A, von Stael-Holstein, who died in Peking in 
1937, Russian Indology lost another of its distinguished scholars. Horn in 
1871 at Testama, near Pernau in Esthonia, he studied Sanskrit and Indian 
literature at the Universities of Yuryev (1894-6) and Berlin. His doctoral 
thesis was devoted to the second part of the Kurmapradipa After a brief 
period of study at Oxford and Bonn, he entered the Russian Foreign Service 
and was appointed secretary of the Imperial Russian Consulate-General in 
Bombay (1903-4). He related his researches in India in a paper entitled 
"Putevtya Vpecfualeniya iz Jndif. contributed to the journal of the Russian 
Geographical Society (vol. 40 (1905), pp. 557-831. After his return to Russia, 
he was appointed Assistant Professor of Sanskrit in the University of St. 
Petersburg, and participated in the work of the Russian Section of the Inter¬ 
national Association for Exploration of Central and Eastern Asia, He journeyed 
to Central Asia and like many of his colleagues devoted much of his time to 
Ihe study of Buddhism and Central Asian problems. Thus he published several 
articles dealing with the Tnkhamn problem i “Todioxisch nod die Sfmoche If' 
l w . Imp. Akddemii Nauk, 1908, pp 1367-72 ; "Tocharixh %md die Sparche 1" 
Izv. Imp. Ak. Nauk. 1909, pp. 479-84 ; "Was there a Kusatia race V\ jRAS. 
1914 pp, 79-88 ; “Kopamund YvehAQi". SPAW. XXI (1914), pp. 643*59). in 
.which he advanced the opinion that the name Tokharian should be applied to 
^the so-called "Language it" of the Central Asian MSS, which had been spoken 
and written *m the region of K ho tan in Eastern Turkestan. Now a S'ibelologist 
and a Chinese scholar as welt, he dedicated himself to the publication and 
reconstruction of SaniJtrit texts with the help of extant Tibetan and Chinese 
translations of Indian originals. In 1913 he published a reconstruction of live 
Sanskrit text of the GanfistotfagSlhd of ASvaghosa with the help of the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions fBiM, Buddhica. vol. XV, 1913). In 1916 he was sent, on 
a scientific mission, on behalf of the Russian Academy of Sciences, to Japan, In 
1917 he settled in Peking, and in 1922 was appointed Professor of Sanskrit at 


' R, SaftkrtyJyanj. '’SaryfcHr Palm-Leaf MSS jrt Tlim", JBORS. XXI, 1, pp. 21-0 ; ''S«cmJ 
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iJic National University of Peking- During his residence in China, Baron vort 
Stad-Holstein was able to complete his edition of the Sanskrit MSS of the 
Kffiyapapdrii'arta, a Mahayftna iRtra of the Ratnabna class, discovered in the 
vicinity of Khotan {"The Kasyapapativana. edited in the original Sanskrit, m 
Tibetan and in CMnuc ", Shanghai. 19 2b). In 1931 this was followed by an 
edition of Sthiramati's Commentary on the Ku^apapanvartu in Tibelan and 
Chinese f'A Commentary to the KSiyapaparkafta” Peking, 1933).* In 1927 he 
was appointed Director of the newly formed “Harvard initiate of SinO'lndiait 
Research, a position which he held till his untimely death in 1937. The first 
volume of the Series published by the Institute f"Harvard SinoJtidian Series"; 
contains Professor Fr. Weller's "Index to the Tibetan translation of the 
KaiyapaparivaTia." fHarvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Mass 1933), In 
1929 Baron von Stael-Holstein was appointed Professor of Central Asian 
I hilology at the Harvard University. While in Peking, Baron von Stael-Holstein 
was assisted by the Russian Mongolia! Professor B. 1. Pankratov. 

In connection with Russian researches in the field of Northern Buddhism, 
mention must be made of the work of the Russian Mongolists Professor A, M. 
Pozdneev and Professor B. Y. Vladimirtsov, Profess,r Pozdncve (1S5M920) 
was the author of a well-known work on ihe Buddhist Monasteries and Clergies 
in Mongolia ("OcAerkibita buddhiysktkh monosttrey i buddiyslcago dulh oven stuff.' 
St Petersburg, 1887}, < which still remains the only exhaustive work on the 
subject In 1SS0 he published a monograph on the Grand Lamas of Urga 
fLIrgiiuWje Kiintukhti", St. Petersburg), Mongol Buddhist texts are included 
m his "Mongol Reader" (Si, Petersburg, 1900), and his "Kdmudfe Reader” 
(Petrograd.1915). Professor Pozdneev also published in 1897 the Account of 
a journey to Tibet undertaken by Baza Baxsi a monk of the Dundu-khurul of 
the Baxa Do”rbo" principality of the Astrakhan Kalmucks, in 1S91-94 
rSkoconije o khozhdenii « Tibetjfcuyu strawi Mah-Do"rbo' ishgo Edwhakshi ,r t 
St, Petersburg, 1897), Professor Pozdneev also edited the Mongol text of the 
"J&nmey to Tibet" by the Buryat Lama blo-bzaft Ml-skyod. which was to be 
published by the Academy of Sciences In 1892-3 Professor Pozdneev under- 
took an extensive journey throughout Outer and Inner Mongolia, and bis 

i.* ^y L ^ ie Russian Geographical Society under the title of 

Mongolia and tin. 1 Mongols” f" Mongol iya i Mongo It”, V ol. 1, 189ti ; vol 11 
1898) contain much valuable information on Buddhist monasteries and monJ 
menis in Mongolia 3nd ihe Sino-Mongoliaii borderland. 

The great Russian Mongolia! Professor B. Y. Vladimirtsov (1884-1931) 
historian and philologist, devoted many of his works to Buddhism. Ho was 
particularly interested in Buddhist folklore and literature. In 1921 he published 
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the Mongol tex ( and a Russian translation with an exhaustive commentary of a 
number of tale* from the PafUrofantra {'‘Mongal’rkiy Sbamik Tankmen? i~ 
PdncafiJlitre", Petrograd). This was followed in 1923 by a translation of the 
Siddhr-kur, a Mongol version of the Vetolapanctiviipiati ka ('"VoLhebnry Memets" 
St. Petersburg- Moscow, 1923), Professor Vladimirtsev edited in 1929 the 
Mongol text of the BodkicatyavatoTa of Sonrideta, translated into Mongol by 
Kun->mkhyen chos-kvj 'od-zer f'BibL Buddktca, vol. XXVIll). To Tibetan 
Buddhism were devoted his articles "Buddhism v Tifretc i Mongolil" (St Peters¬ 
burg. 1919), "Mila-nis-pVs Lyric poetry" ("lx liriki Milaaifrl’’. "Vortofc", II. 
pp. 45-47). "A magic tale" ("Rassitd? a volshetefee", "Vdstolc", 13. pp. 55-57), 
the "Titian* Mongol Dictionary Li-fi'i gtrr-fthan f Com pres renduj de |' Acadt'mit 
des Sciences, Leningrad, 1920, pp. 27-30), and The Mongol fijtun-'gyHr" (ibid, 
pp, 31-34), Important for the study of the Indo-European languages discovered 
in Eastern Turkestan, is his article “'Mongolica 3" (Zapiskt of t3ie College of 
Orientalists, I, pp. 505-34 1), which studies Central Asian loan-words in Mongo, 
lian. Professor Vladimirtsv’s work at the University of Leningrad is continued 
by Professor S, A. Kozin, who has to his credi t a number of extremely valuable 
works on Mongol folklore and Epic literature ("Cejerioiia ", Moscow*-Leningrad, 
1935 . “Jangor", Moscow-Leningrad 1940). 

A number of Buddhist texts in Mongolian have been published in Urga 
■now Ulan Bator Khoto) in Mongolia by the Mongol Scientific Committee. 
Among the books on Buddhist subjects, printed in Urga, mention can be made 
of the Burr/an jigamiini-yin eedig oriuibai (a translation into Mongol of L. N* 
Tolstoy’s "Life of Buddha' by the well-known scholar Tj Jamtserano), and the 
"Foundations of Buddhism" in Russian (Uls n - Bator Khoto, 1926). 

Buddhist texts in the Uighur language, discovered in considerable numbers 
in Turftn, have been studied by Professor V. V. Radlov, the eminent Turkologist 
(1837-1918) In 1910 he published an Uighur version of the well-known story 
of Buddha’s meeting with the merchants Trapu$a and Bhallika fTifojtt'Mjiik. 
Bibl. BuildMcc, vol. XU), the XXV-th chapter of the Chinese version of the 
Soddhar maps m dar jfca fJCuan-fi-im Pu-srr, Bib I, Buddhica, Vol, XIV, 1911), and, in 
collaboration with Professor S. E, Malov, the Uighur version of the Siitantiapra- 
bhasa (Bibl, Bjiddhico, XV11), Radlov’s translation of the Uighur text was 
published with an introduction by Professor Malov (Bibl. Buddhica, XXVII), 
who in 1910 was sent on a scientific mission to Eastern Turkestan and Kansu 
by the Russian Section of the Association for the Exploration of Central and 
Eastern Asia. Fragments of Buddhist texts in Uighur, brought back from 
Turfsn by Roborovsky, Klementz, Krotkcv and Oldenburg, have been edited 
by Radlov in a volume entitled "Uigariidie SpTachdeukmaeler" {Leningrad, 
1921); this edit ion was completed after the author's death by Professor Malov 
who also published the Uighur MSS brought back by the expedition of Professor 
Oldenburg f"Uiguwktye mfcopiintyc dokumenit ekrpediEsii 1 S. F. Olden/surgo". 
Zapiski /itftituta Vostokovcdeuiya, I {]932)„ pp. 129-151), A general exposition, 
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of Buddhism, its doctrine and history was given by I. A, I'odgorbunsky who 
drew his information mainly from Buryat and Mongol sources fBtdditin", 
Irkutsk. 1902) A number of studies on Buddhism were published by members 
of the Russian Orthodox clergy, some of them polemical in character. Suffice 
it to mention Archbishop Nikis' "Buddfcm" (St- Petersburg 1658), Methodius’ 
"The Buddhist Creed or Lantabm' (Btiddiysokaye mirovo^Tcuiye tit icrrmirm**, 
St. Petersburg, 1392). and Archimandrite Guriy’s monograph on Mah5y3na 
Buddhism, based on information collected by the author in the Kalmuck step r e, 
and translated by W. A, Unkrig into German f'Der Buddhumm Aw Mohayana*. 

Aitthropos . voIs. XVIJ-X VII l-X IX, 1922-24? A monograph on Indian 

asceticism was given by V, Kozhevnikov f'lrdissfoy Ajiccti;m v dtyhtddiydiij 
period", Baj'ajlowkjjF Vesmdc. Sergiyev Posad, 1914). 

Since the end of the last century the Russian general public has evinced 
considerable interest in Indian philosophy and literature. The poet Bahrusalis 
Rave a beautiful rendering into Russian of the Bhagwad-GltS. The names of 
£rt Ramakrwa and Svami Vivekananda became familiar to many. A good 
Russian translation of the English version of the "Gospel of Rimak^na" 
(“Pravoivestiye Rmriairijfmi, St, Petersburg. 1914 j appeared in 1914 ; and 
Russian translations of Svami Vivefcanandas lectures were numerous. 
Painters like Vereshchagin and Nicholas Roerich dedicated many of their canvases 
to Indian subjects, Russian poets also felt the spell of Indian literature 
Already the poet Zhukovsky (1783-1852) gave a Russian translation of the rightly 
femous poem of Nala and Damayantt f’Ndf i Damoyanti";,. The Russian 
Asvagho$as BuADwcorita ("Zhizu' Buddi " Moscow, 1913. with a preface by 
Professor S. Uvj), and the dramas of Kalidasa with the assistance of Professor 
Oldenburg rKalidaw Drami”. Moscow. 1916), were published with an in¬ 
troduction by Professor Oldenburg on Kalidasa and his work. The volume 
contains the SafcnntaJj, MalavMgnimitra. VikrumoTVtitt and the elegiac poem 
Megfutd.ua, In 1914 Professor Pavel Ritter translated again Kalidasa s Meghidnta 
C'Oblttkavetimk". drevne-mUyilfaya elegi^a KaUdau, Kharkov, 1914), and in 1928 
he gave a translation of Dakin's Daiakummacanta ("Pokhoghdeniw desyati 
yimoskc?". Khorkov, 1928 : also by the same author : "Da^in and his Datakumnr- 
cmit 3 " (m Russian), Kharkov, 1398). Russian translations of the works of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore are numerous, and some of them of a very high order, as for example 
Tagore's Gtlaitfali, beautifully translated into Russian by the poet Baltrusahis 

After Minayev. Russian scientific missions to India were few. The 
Russian archaeologist Victor Goloubev (later Member of the Ecde franchise de 
VExtremc-Orieru) completed in 1906-7 a photographic survey of the AjatKS 
frescoes. T he photographic record is de posited at the Muste Guimet in Paris, t 

MdMWdttUtf III. 52 - 79 . ZituVuviky* Rustic ttaailicion «u ^dT frcm < fUrttrur, 

oE the poem* 

t V, Geliwbrv r '-Pdjuwts bouddhi^i cux ftwfc.*', Ar»nal« du Mu** Qui met 
BMioiht'tM Jr is^MUon. wj, XL t« „dm h r« dc h pttmiirc ptne', An 

AMarifu, X. Farii, 193 ], 
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In 1914-18 a Russian Ethnographic Expedition directed by A. M Merwarth 
and L. A. Merwarth, 3nd organized by the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
worked in India and Ceylon, Professor Merwarth made a special study of 
the South Indian languages, and published in 1929 a Grammar of colloquial 
Tamil (Leningrad. 1929).» 

Speaking of recent times, two names deserve our attention : Professor O, O. 
Rosenberg and Dr. E, E. Oberrailfer. The lives of both of them were cut short 
bv fatal illness, but their contribution to science was great. Professor Rosenberg 
(1888-1917) studied Sanskrit and Chinese at. the University of St. Petersburg, He 
also read Sanskrit with Professor Jacobi in Bonn, and Japanese with Professor 
Lange in Berlin. After graduating in 1919 he decided to specialize in Buddhist 
philosophy, the study of which he had begun under Professor Stcherbatsky at the 
University of St, Petersburg. In 1912 he was sent on a scientific mission to Japan 
to study Japanese Buddhist tradition, with special reference to Vasubandhu s 
Abhidhaniuz- ko$a. The result of a four years' stay in Japan were considerable. 
He published a Vocabulary of Buddhist terms under the title of "A Survey of 
Buddhist Terms and Names arranged accmdin g to radicals with Japanese readings 
and Sanskrit equivalents, supplemented by addition of terms and names, relating to 
Shinto and Japanese History Tokio, 1916. Rosenberg suggested an alpha¬ 
betical arrangement of Chinese characters, and published in 1916 a dictionary 
entitled "Arrangement of Chinese characters according to an alphabetical system 
with a Japanese Dictionary of eight thousand characters and a list of twenty-two 
thousand characters.’' Tokio, Kobunsha. In 1916 Rosenberg returned to Russia, 
and. two years later, presented to the University of St. Petersburg his Doctoral 
thesis—’Problems of Buddhist Philosophy.' which was published by the University 
under the title of "Problem! buddiysko? fdosoj if Petrograd, 19181, and represents 
a first-rate contribution to our knowledge of Buddhist philosophy, with special 
reference to the Dhnrma-theory. overlooked by so many modern students of 
Buddhism. A German translation of Rosenberg's work appeared in the 
*'Materialien tjwr Kniule ties Bnddfiijrrms edited by Professor M. Walleser 
("Die P’robleme der Buddhiseischen Philosophic". Heidelberg, 1934.) In the 
Series appeared his essay on modern Buddhism in the Far East—Die Weltans¬ 
chauung des moderrten Buddhlsmus im fernen Osten" (Heft 6, Heidelberg, 1924), 
representing the German translation of his Russian lecture “O mirosorertsonii 
sovremennogo B«ddhi;ma na Dalnem Voitoke" (Petersburg, 1919), read at the 
First Buddhist Exhibition held in St. Petersburg in 1919. Appointed Professor 
at the University of St. Petersburg, Rosenberg died the same year, leaving many 
of his works unfinished. 

Dr. E, E. Obermiller (1901-1935), a pupil of Professor Stcherbatsky, during 
the eight years of his scientific life produced a number of remarkable works, 

* $e* il tr * M. Merwaith; ”Le Jujrc Jc SftfcwUdla <fcnu le dram* Mutabar^n popuW, 
Vorr, Zjjbitki, 1, VP 07-131. L, A. Mnwatih, "Otryffwkwijtf ulwn KMmtnklWi (wtUvnuniov". 
S lw nffe Mi«tw Anucpobjpi i Btnagrofii. vol. VI. Leningrad. 1927, pp 165.209. 
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thanb to his extraordinary. command of Sanskrit and Tibetan, Dr. Ober miller 
undertook several journeys to Buryat Mongolia, and was able to benefit by the 
advice and assistance of Buryat-Mon got learned monks, who introduced him to 
the Intricate field of Tibetan fuegcljcaJ literature, and the method of philosophi¬ 
cal disputation adopted in the monastic colleges of Tibet and Mongolia. This 
collaboration of Russian scholars with Mongol scholars is a characteristic feature 
of Russian researches m the domain of Northern Buddhism. Obennilter's first 
work was the compilation of two extremely useful Indexes to Dharmaklrti's 
Nyayabmdit and Dharmottani’a Nyojwhtndutlfcfl (Sanskit'TifcetaJt Index, BiM, 
B%tddh. vol. XXIV. TibetatuSanslait Index, Bihi. Bjidtlhifea. XX Vj. He 
collaborated with Professor Stcberbatsky in editing the Tibetan texts of 
the AhhijanwySlaifttara in the Bihliurheea Budtihica (vol. XXIIJ. 1029 1 . In 
I93M he published in the “Mdterfalien t«r Kunde des Buidfiffrmis \ a 
translation of the "History of the Buddhist Doctrine" fbDe-bar gicgs-pa‘i gsaU 
hfij chos-feyt hyuft-gnas gsicrl-ruli rin-po-che’j mdtod-cej-fjjfl.fca, vol. XXIV (Va) 
ofthe collection of works of gsufi-'bum! by Bu-sfon Rin-chen-grub £1293- 
13M). one of the best known works on Tibetan historiography [' Bu-ston’s 
History of Buddhism ”, Part 1, Heidelberg. 1931; Part It. Heidelberg, 
1'^),* In 1 <i 31 he gave a translation into English of the Uttamtunrra of 
Maitreya - Asapga r 1 The Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle ofSal„, being 
a Manual of Buddhist ATenum. The work of Aryn Maitreya ivrih a Commentate 
by Aryauujga ; Translated from the Tibetan by E, E. Obcrmiller, Acta Oien- 
taltu, vol. IX, 193], pp. Si-306). The other works of Dr. Obermiiler were 
chiefly concerned with the PrafMparamita literature. He gave a general 
exposition of the Doctrine of the Prajflaparamita according to the AMtonnaia- 
lamtem in Acta Or.enraiia, voMX (1933-5). This followed by a detailed 
analysis of the eight principal subjects and the seventy topics of the AHiifq- 
iHuyalaFjjftfrii published in the Calcutta OricntuI Series ( Analysis of the 
fa&c. 1. Ceil cult a Oriental Series, No, 2 i b 1936 fasc II 
Culcrma Oriental Series, No. 27t 1936; f a s c . Hi. Calcutta' Oriental Series' 
No. 27, 1946). In 1937 appeared his edition of the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts 
of the PrajfldpflTflmita.ratflagimawincflyfl-gfltho, published posthumously in the 
Bibliotheca B.^dhica (vol. XXIX, 1937). Many of Dr. ObermiJJer s articles 
appeared in the Indian Historical Quarterly of Calcutta* "The Account of 
Buddha s NirvSna cmd the first councils according t0 rhe Virutyakfudraka" 

^ - Vf,L V ‘ 31 ; A Stlld ? °f th * Twenty Aspects of 

™|; n 1X ; ,>33); Nir ™™ <*«*dingto the Tibetan tradition" 
(IHQ. 1934). and On ihe meaning of the term ffinyutd" (Journal of the 
Grenier India Society. July, 1934),! 

■S* Obermilkr , Hmory of Buddhhm ^ the . 

233. o( »«.wud Swukm ™ in ih. insult of ,be * 
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Looking at the modern period, one notices a considerable swing of interest 
from I he traditional fields of Sanskrit and Buddhism towards Sanskrit iwlfas- 
lettres and modem Indian languages and literature. However the old tradition did 
not exhaust itself, and there are signs thai it wilt again reassert itself. Among 
the scholars of this period one name stands foremost—Professor A. A. Baran¬ 
nikov (b. 1890). elected to the Academy of Sciences in 1939. In the early days 
of his scientific career Professor Barannikov did not escape the Russian traditional 
interest in Buddhism ,* and at least two of his early articles deal with Buddhism 
and Buddhist Art (’ 'Zabayhil'skijedatiani ’* (Buddhist Monasteries in Buryat- 
Mongolia), Afoteryali po Etrwgrafii, voL Ill.fasc I, Leningrad, 1926, pp 123-31 ; 
"Sietuetkii dokifiitu iz Sobramya Khara-Idioto" (An image of a drag-gsed from 
the Khara-khoto Collection"), Materyah po ElnografU, yd, IN, 2, 
pp, 113-4. In recent years Professor Barannikov has given us several 
manuals of Hindustani : “A Grammar o/ Hindustani" (Leningrad, 
l92ti), "Modem Hindustani Prose’" (Leningrad, 1927"Modern Hindustani 
Prose (Leningrad, 193J), and "A Munuai of Hindustani*, In 1937 Professor 
Barannikov published an excellent translation of Lai Is jf Lai’s Prem Sagor with 
an exhaustive introduction on the author, the modern Indian languages and the 
evolution of Hindi ("Legendf d Krishne", vot. XXV, Leningrad-Moscow, 1937). 
Professor Barannikov has also completed a translation into Russian oTTulsi Das' 
ftamdyaiya, which is in the process of publication. Among the articles by 
Professor Barannikov we may mention the "Synonymic repetition in Hindustani” 
(in Russian. Vu». Zapiski, !. Leningrad, 1927, pp, 71-91), "On (ire dialect o/tfi£ 
Gypsies of Belgorod" (Compies renduj de P Academic des Sciences de I’ USSR, 
1929. pp. 121-128), "Sripfosaroj Prem Cfomda" in the Symposium in Honour of 
Professor S. F. OldenWg" (Leningrad, 1934. pp, 73-83 J, "Problems of Hindi 
prose" (In Russian, Zapiskt of the Oriental Institute, voL VII, 203*54), etc* 
Among Professor Barannikovs pupils we must mention Professor V. Beskrovniy, 
one of the leading authorities on modern Indian languages in the USSR, 

/Among the works of this period one must mention Boris Larin's translation 
uf some Kg-Veda hymns, which appeared in the periodical "Vostofc” (Leningrad, 
1922), a translation into Russian of Kalidasa’s greater krtcyci the RagfiuvaF^sa, by 
Professor Igor Serebryakov. Prof. R. I. Khor’s study of the different recensions 
of the Vctdlapaficavimiatifea (in ''Symponiim in honour of S, F. Oldenburg ", 
Leningrad, 1934. pp. Ii 11-23), and his article on the Vedic anrist (in the 
"Symposium in honour of Professor N, Y. Moit", Leningrad, 1935, pp, 433-51), 
The great Russian Arabist Professor I, Y, Krachkovsky wrote on the cultural 
influence of India on Arabic civilisation in, the Vill-th century ('Un /ragmen! de 
rhetori^ue tndoue eit reproduction arnbe', Vort Zapjjfcr, I* pp, 2^i7). 

As stated abot'e h the collections of MSS and books belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum were transferred in 19JO to the newly created Oriental Institute {fruitful 
Vosiokt'edenya) of the Academy 0 / Sciences, and at I Oriental researches became 
Centralized in Moscow, under the guidance of this new institution The 
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unique col led ion of MSS and Oriental books belonging to the Institute have 
been saved from destruction during the siege of Leningrad try a hand of heroic 
and self-denying men and women. One of the major undertakings of 
this institute is the Translation into Russian of the whole of the StahdhhaTciui 
undertaken by Professor V. I, Kalyanov, the publication of which will be eagerly 
anticipated 

The tradition of Professor Stcberbatsky is being maintained by Professor 
M I. Pubyan&ky (b. 1893) and Professor Audrey I- Vostrikov. Professor 

Tubyansky’s interests Jie In the field of Indian philosophy and Bengali* In 1922 
he published a volume on Bengalr literature ("Obra^tsi fsengrthfcov lirerarur 
Petrograd, 1922). His edition of the Sanskrit text of the NySyapravcsa, with the 
Chinese Mongol and Tibetan versions, was to lie published in the Bibliotheca 
BuJdhkii. He was also preparing for publication in the same series an edition of 
the Chinese version of Dignaga’s Nyayudvara. and a translation of the important 
Grub-mtha’ cben-mo by ‘jam-dbyans bzad-pa (1648-1722), 

Professor A. 1, Vostrikov has been Professor Stchcrbatsky's chief assistant 
in recent years. His interest lies chiefly in the field of Buddhist bogie. He 
has undertaken several journeys to the Buddhist monasteries of Buryat-Mongolia, 
and collected, on behalf of the Oriental Institute, Tibetan and Mongol stylographs 
In 1935 he contributed an important article, on the NyayovJrtikti of Uddyotakara, 
and the Vadanydya of Dharmaklrli. to the Indian Hiitmtcal Quarterly 
vol, XI. I, 1953. pp. 1-31. Important for Tibetan bibliography are his 
Correction and critical remarks on Dr. Johan van Marten's contribution to the 
Bibliography of Tibet/' in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
{vai. VIII. pan l (1935), pp. 51-77). Professor Vostrikov collaborated with 
Professor N. N, Poppe in editing Buryat-Mtmgol chronicles f “Le topis' 
CiifgutiiuhiJi Buryat", Tndi fmtiliifd V ostokovedeuiya , VIU. Leningrad- 1935) 
Translations of Vicaspatimisra's Nyayavartikatatparyatiha and his Tattvabindu 
were scheduled to appear in Bibliotheca Buddhica as well as the Tibetan 
text of PraimTUivaTtika of Dharmaklni. 

For a long time the only book on Indian History in Russian were Z, A. 
Ragozin s "History of India" (St. Petersburg. 1905 . concerned mainly with 
the Vedic period, and Dr. E. S. Schmidt's ‘ History of India ' in the well-known 
"Htilory of Mankind" of H. He [molt {vol. H. St. 1909, pp. 341-505) Professor 
Krimsky’s "Hiitory of Persia and her literature" (Moscow. 194-7, pp. 159-25o) 
contains a chapter on the history of Ancient India and discus at some 
length the Persian literature of the Mongul period. Since the discovery of 
the Indus culture, the inclusion of Ancient India in text books on the History 
of the Ancient East has become imperative In 19jl Professor V V. Struve 
(b. mm published a History of the Ancient East ' (Leningrad-Moscow. 
■183 pp.), which includes Ancient India and China* It is a matter of great 
gratification that jhe Orienta l Inst itute of the Academy of Sciences has 
* Piof V F Mi musky : "OridihiJ iVudirJ in fhe U. S S. R.“ p . aj 
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undertaken the publication of a 'History of India"; for the absence of a 
scientific work on this subject is a big gap in Russian historiography, 

Political conditions have adversely affected the archaeological exploration 
of Central Asia since the first World War. Much important work has been done 
however in the excavation and preservation of the Mediae^ I monuments 
belonging to the Muslim period, in the Central Asian republics “f Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Tajikistan. Numerous sites belonging to the Buddhist period 
still await the spade of the explorer in the old Bactiian kingdom. Buddhist 
Sogdiana. In 1422 M, G. Vecheslov made a tour of Afghanistan and prepared a 
survey of Buddhist sites "Arldieolagidiesktye pnft;yoJnikl v A/gdninntie", 
"A/gcrtiston", Moscow. 1924) The exploration of Buddhist sites in Tajikistan 
has been inaugurated by an archaeological expedition led by Professor B. 
Denike in 1927. sent out by the Museum of Eastern Cultures in Moscow, during 
which A. S, Strelkov discovered a Buddhist stupa and fragments of Greco* 
buddhisl sculpture in limestone in the neighbourhood of Termez (B. Denikc 


■'Termed' in Notdy Vostofe". No. 22 ( 1928 ), pp, 203 ff; A. S. Strelkov, 
■‘Buddhist momnnenf* in Terniez" in “Kiiiinra Vostoka' (‘'Oriental Culture' 1 
Museum of Eastern Cultures. Moscow, (1928), 

The cultural links between the countries of the .\mu-dary3 basin and the 
north-western borderland of India have Jong ago interested Russian scholars. 
Scytho-Sarmadan and Indo-Scythian antiquities were studied by Professor M. i, 

Rostovtsev_a subject which merits further attention on the part of the historians 

of India's North-West C'RcctfUrl d' etudes dediees a la JJiemoire de N. P, 
Kondukov, Prague. 1926. pp 219-57). Another important work scheduled to 
appear sh'jrtly is Professor K. Trever’s study On the Rushan period. 

The recent excavations by Professor Sergey P, Toistov of ancient sites in 
Khwarazm have furnished us with a wealth of new ibta. which point to close 


cultural relations between Kbwaraxm and the North-Western borderland of 
India during the Rushln Period (S. P. Toistov’s article in "Vestnik drevney 
istoru", IV {p)38), pp. 12(5-45!. Professor Toistov's larger work on Ancient 
KhwSrazjn was scheduled to appear in 1945, The excavation works were 
resumed in the spring of l'446. 

We have attempted to give a very brief survey of the work done by Russian 
scholars in the field of Indology, We have seen that much of this work had 
been devoted to the study of Northern Buddhism ; and that, in recent years, a 
Sound foundation had been laid for the study of Modern India, her languages 
and literatures. Geographical proximity .rod historical ties made Russian 
schotars devote particular attention to the study and exploration of Central Asia 
(Turkestan, Mongolia. Tibet), a region which, throughout the first millennium 
A. D had been a cultural province of a Greater Indian cultural whole, and many 


parts of which still preserve a priceless heritage of Indian civilisation and thuughi. 
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By philological researches Schmidt and ether scholars have sought to 
establish a definite connection between the languages of some primitive tribes 
of India such as MuedS and Khlsi with Mon-khmer and allied languages includ¬ 
ing those of the Scmang and the Sakai. They have presumed the existence of a 
linguistic family which is now called Austro-Asiatic* 1 

Schmidt believes that 'the linguistic unity between these peoples which is 
now definitely established, points to an ethnic unity among them as well, though 
positive and satisfactory evidence on this point h lacking yet 1 / 

+ "Schmidt has extended his studies even further and proposed to connect 
the Austro-Asiatic family with the Austro-nesian 11 to which, as stated above, 
the Malays belonged. Schmidt thus seeks to establish a "larger linguistic unity 
between AuetroAsiaUc and Ausiro-nesian and calls the family thus constituted 
’Austria"." Here again. Schmidt indicates the possibility of an trimic unity 
among the peoples whose linguistic affinity its thus definitely assured* 

Schmidt thus regards the peoples of Indo-China and Indonesia" as 
belonging to the same stock as she Muttdl and allied tribe* of Centra] India and 
the Khasis of North Eastern India, He regards India as the original home of all 
these peoples From which they gradually spread to the east and south-east. The 
following passage sums up his views in till* respect ;— 

'In the same way as I have presented here the results of my investigations 
of movements of peoples who, starting from India towards ihe east, at first 
spread themselves over the whole length of Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and then 
over all the islands of the Pacific Ocean up to its eastern extremity,—my 
attention has for lung be£n drawn to another current which, in my opinion* also, 
started from India, but turned more directly towards the south and touching 
only the western fringe of the Pacific Ocean proceeded, perhaps by way of New 
Guinea, towards the continent of Australia'.* 

t, Dif Mcm-K^inifr.VoIker, etc* fl?.. pip *5 ff. t have uted the french tricuEatEnn in 

BEFEO. m Val. VII ipp. Jt.U-.V', V J ] ] (pp 3 *51 A good t^posiuoq of Schmidts dew, bo fer u the 
lingualk aspect ii conoetiKd. is given in the mlrodm terry chapie? m "Ptt-Arygn a rut 
in Indid M by Dr-P-C Bandit (tjteuttJi Uniwuty, 1S®J (mm which 1 hiv-e fiedy quoted- (The 
page marki Within bracket in the t**t iefer tn thi* boc^h 

Z. Schmid< h a- sir., cf specially p. 23*. 

J. TLe Munijs group of language h-dudn Kd. the mew eastern Kherwatj <*uh FantiU 
VundSri. Bhurnija^ Eisrhor, Koda, Ho. Tun. AtUri, jnd K«rw* dlflifiCtf. aitd the uticern Kurd's : 
Khanfi. Juang ; and the Two mi^cd Suvara and Gadaba, \Oi. P. C. ftauchi. op. nr * p. vij. 

4 Schmrtii, <ip etx., pp. 248-49. A critical &itmnury of Schmidt^ view ib given by Biagden 
“— From Cmnci Indio to Pofyiietfo' * } Srr h Hr, JLAS , No. 53 r p. &3, 
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Schmidt's views, must be regarded as only provisional, 1 But several other 
scholars have supported this view on entirely different grounds. Among them 
may be mentioned the names of S. Levi, J. Pray lu ski and J, Bloch, The 
relevant articles an this subject by these eminent scholars have been published 
together, in English version, by Dr, P. C. Bagchi. The following summary is 
denved almost entirely from his book entitled "Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian 
in India." (University of Calcutta). 


Prof. Thomsen first maintained that Munda influence can be traced in the 
formation of Indian vernaculars. Recent studies have tried to establish that this 
influence can be traced further back. Prof. Frayluski has tried to explain a 
certain number of words of the Sanskrit vocabulary as fairly ancient loans from 
the Austro-Asialic family of languages. Prof, Jules Bloch has proved that the 
question of the Munda substratum in Indo-Aryan cannot be overlooked 
(pp. xi-xii). (This is corroborated fay Prof. Burrows of Oxford). 

"Bui the problem has other aspects too, and it has been further proved 
ihat not only linguistic but certain cultural anti political facts also of the ancient 
history of India can be explained by admitting an AustroAsiatic element. In 
PJ2.i 1'rof, a Levi tried to show that some geographical names of ancient India 
like Kosala-losala, Aftga-Variga, Kalihga-Trilinga, Ulkala-Mdrah, and PnlJnda- 
Kuhnda. ethnic names which go by pairs, can be explained by the morpho¬ 
logical system of the Austro-Asiatic languages. In I92fi Prof. Przyluski tried 
to explain the name of an ancient people, of the Punjab, the Udumbara in a 
similar way and affiliate it to the Austro-Asiatic group. In another ;uncle the 
same scholar discussed some names of Indian towns in the geography of Ptolemy 
and tried to explain them by Austro-Asia tic forme, (pp xii-xiii). 


In another series of articles. Prof Przybsfci i* try ing to prove a certain 
number of Indian myths by the Austro-Asia tic influence. He studied the 
MahsbbSrata story of Matsyagandha and some legends of the nSgi in Indian 
literature. compared them with similar tales in the Aliatm-Asiatic domain and 
concluded that these stones and legends were conceived in societies living near 
the sea societies of which the civilisation and social organisation were different 

From those of the neighbouring peoples, the Chinese and the Indo- 
Aryans, ‘ (p, riii). 

The bearing of all these interesting investigations on the question under 
discussion has thus been admirably expressed by Sylvain LM 

“Wc must know whether the legends, the religion and philosophical 
thought of India do not owe anything to this past. India has been too exclusively 
examined from the Indo European standpoint. It oughi to be remembered that 
India ,s a great maritime country, open to a vast sea. forming so exactly its 
Mediterranean, a Mediterranean of proportionate dimensions-.which for a long 


l Recently tchmidi'. view ha* birr, chilitngcd by W. F. ck Hcvoy, *hv deme, ihc 
vf (be Aurtro-Amauc f»mily of [impinges tJBORS.. Vo|. XX, pp. 251 fl.) 
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time was believed to be closed on the south' The movement which carried the 
Indian Colonisation towards the Far East, probably about the beginning of the 
Christian Era* was far from inaugurating a new route, as Columbus did in 
navi gat big towards the West. Adventurers, traffickers and missionaries profited 
by I be technical progress of navigation, and followed, under the best condition 
of comfort and efficiency* the way traced* from times immemorial, by the 
mariners of another race whom the Aryan or Aryanised India despised as 
savages-" (pp, 125-26), 

In other words, the Cumulative effect of all thes-- researches is. to push bock 
the first phase of Indian colonisation in the Far East to a time prior to the Aryan 
or Dravtdian conquest of India* It will not perhaps be rash to imagine that that 
colonisation was partly, at least, the result of Dm vidian and Aryan settlements m 
India which dislodged the primitive settlers and forced them to find a new home 
across the seas. 1 

It may be noted, However, that conclusion of an almost opposite character 
has been arrived at by certain other scholars Krom* for example, believes that ihc 
Indonesians had colonised India in primitive times, and that the later Aryan colo¬ 
nisation of the Far East was merely the reverse of that process 5 Thk is in flagrant 
contradiction to the views of Schmidt and Levi and seems to be based mainly on 
the theory of Mr, J HornelL In his Memoir on "the origins and ethnological 
significance of the Indian Boat Designs 11 . Mr. Horned "admits a strong Polynesian 
influence on the Pre-Dravidian popularLion of the southern coast of India, He 
thinks that a wave of Malayan immigration must have arrived later, after the 
entrance of the Dravidians on the scene, and it.was a Malayan people who 
brought from the Malay Archipelago the cultivation of the Coco patmT (p- xvii). 

Two other observations by different scholars probably lend colour to this 
view- In the first place, Prof H C. Das Gupta "has brought nut the striking 
analogy between some sedentary games of India (specially of the Genital P^v 
vinces Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Punjab) and those of Sumatra." {p~ xviih 

Secondly, we have the following remarks made by Dr. J. H r Hutton with 
reference to some prato-historic monoliths of Dima pur near Manipur. 'The 
method of erection of these monoliths is very important, as it throws so me light 
on the erection of pre-historic monoliths in other parts of the world. Assam and 
Madagascar are the only remaining parts of the world where the practice of 
erecting rough stones still continues ... The origin of this cult s* uncertain, 
but it appears that it is to be mainly imputed to the Mon-Khmer intrusion from 
the east." In bis opinion these monoliths take the forms of the Imgam and yoni , 
and he thinks that they possibly originated in Indonesia, i pp* Kvfi-xviii). 

In all these cases the similarity that undoubtedly exists may be explained 
by supposing either that India derived the practices from Indonesia or that 

1. K#m also held H Similar v&v m cf. VQ. k Vd. XV, p. ISO. He hdd ihir they Pi me lr&m 

l&dis^ Uxtr dtinuir tioine fcxnnf Central Ania Thi* U not in canlliet with hi* r«-iu,Lfiaf v\vw thit 
ihfi homcJind of ck ih*? riitero caut of Fun her Inch a 

2. Kruirv—Q^ichirdmirK p iti. 
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Indonesia derived them from India, The recent discoveries at Mohenjo-daro 1 . 
however, prove the existence of the cult of Linga and Yoni in the Indus 
Valley at least in the be r inning of the third millennium B.C Thus 
the migration or the cult towards the east seems most probable. Considering 
the whole course of Indian History, it seems more probable that the migration of 
the people and ideas was generally from India towards the east and no tangible 
evidence has vet been obtained that the process was just the reverse. On the 
whole, therefore the views of Schmidt and Sylvain Li'vi appear far more reason¬ 
able than those of Hornell and Hutton. 

In view 0 f a possible pre historic connection between India and Malaysia 
it is necessary to -ximinc in all its bearings the word Malaya which has given 
the name to the dominant race and the dominant language in Maiayasta. It 
is a well-known fact that an Indian tribe called M3lava frflt Malava) or Malaya 
(war, Malaya) is known from very ancient times. The common form, of course 
is Malava, but the form Malays also occurs on their coins. In a discussion of 
these coins Mr, Douglas maintained that Malaya is the older form of the tribal 
name. His conclusion rests chiefly on the Greek form of the name. "The 
Greeks" says he Vailed them the Malbi, Had the name MSlava been in 
common use he that lime. I fed sure that the Greeks would have transliterated 
the word as the Mafluoi. This seems to me to show that the commoner lorm of 
the tribal name at the time of the Greek invasions was Malaya."* 

Whatever we may think of this view, there is no doubt that both the forms 
were in common use. The form Malaya occurs in Mudrl-Rsksasa' and Malaya 
m an inscription found at Nasik. * The interchange of y and » is also attested by 
the alternative names of a E&ravShana king as PuiumSyi and PulumJvi. 

The antiquity of the Mabva-Mteaya tribe is proved by PSpim's reference to 
it as a dan living by the profession of arms {fayuSiajlvin). There is no doubt 
also that the Malavas were widely spread in different parts of India. Alexander 
met them in the Punjab, but their settlement in Rsjputana is also proved by the 
discovery of thousands of their c oimi at Nagar in Jaipur Slate* and the reference 
in the Nasik inscription mentioned above. 

The In khan literature also makes frequent reference to the Malavas. The 
Mahabhurats knows of various MUava tribes m the west, north and south, 7 The 
Ramlyana and Matsya-pursna include the Malavas among the Eastern tribes" 
while various other texts refer to them, as a people in one or other parts of India, 


L Marshal—Thfi Indus Cmlfrdtum, pp. 5® ft 

J. MSS,, N,S, Vcl XIX, (I ‘124), Numiiimuic »upp| C m ffll So, XXXVII. p. 43, 

J. Att 1, SO, 

4 Ripm»_CltwW« a/ the cant of iki And hrat, etc p LVH 
i. id , Ln. 1. 

f,. V. A Smith —Cmatopn of toms of in ilw Indian Mnieum. pp. Jill flf„ i7o ff. 

7. Cf. Muhlb/iiwia 11.32, 111,51, VI. S7. 106. 

K. Rainuwfti). IV. 40, V 11. Mticiyipurlfifl, Qi. 114. V. 34 
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The wide spread of the Malavas may also be guessed from Indian dialects or 
to-ponynrt connected with them, Mr. Grierson has referred tn a Malavia dialect 
extending from Ferozcpur tn Bhalinda in the Punjab and we have also the well- 
known Malavalam language of southern India, The well-known Indian provinces 
ofMliava in northern India and Malayabar or Malabar in southern India, still 
testify to the wide influence of that tribal name, The Malaya mountain, the 
mam source ijf Sandalwood, is referred to in the Purl pas and other ancient 
literature as one of the seven Kulatk^Viitas or boundary mountains in India, 
Lastly the famous era, beginning in 5$ B.C has been associated with the Malavas 
from the earliest times. 

The Buddhist literature also refers to Malaya country. The famous Lanka* 
v.nlra Sutra is said to have been delivered by the Buddha in the city □! Lanka on 
the summit of the Malays mountain on the border of the sea. The Buddhist 
reference to Malaya has been regarded by some os purely imaginary : but the 
existence of □ Malaya mountain in Ceylon Is proved by Ptolemy and Mahavadisa, 
Tliat of a Malaya country and a Malaya mountain in the south ■ f India also rests 
on definite grounds The great Buddhist scholar VajrabodhL who came to China 
in A.D 71'P, is described as a native of ilie Malaya country adjoining Mount 
Potahka, his father being preceptor of the king of K^fid, Hiucn Tsang places the 
country of MalakOta, 3000 li south of Kaflcl and refers to its mountains Malaya 
and Petal aka. Alberuni also places Malaya 40 farsakhs (about 1L0 miles) south 
of Karici. Thus we have both a Milava country and a Malaya mountain in the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, 1 2 There is no doubt that this name Is 
preserved in modern Malabar which the Arab Geographers call either Malaya-har 
or simply Malay. 1 

While the Mlbva Malaya can thus be traced as tribal or geographical 
names ail over India, up to its north-westeriij eastern and southern extremities, 
the spread of this name across the sea is no less conspicuous. On the cast, the 
famous Malays of MoJayasia, the place names Malay and Malacca in the 
Peninsula, Malayu in Sumatra." WSlS or MSlava for Laos and perhaps even the 
Molucca island in the eastern extremity of the Archipelago ; and on the u'cje 
M aldives Mlladvipa), and Malay the ancient name of Madagascar J also testify 
to the spread of the name in Indo-China anti .dong the whole range of the 
southern ocean. 


1 S Levi in M-. CCV1 T pp. fiS ff. Wfcttm—0n Yiufii CTujtWnjf. Vol. H. pp. 1 
Ptolemy —tNfcCHncQe) p. 249. fJciiicT—Mdhll^tiJa, p G0- Saduu^Af^ncvlf, Vo| I. p. 2flO p r/. also 
lEFEO,, VrJ. IV, p 35IL 

2 Ferried—Tcxta. p- 38. f, n. pp, 2CH, M3, 

,a Tbc name MaJayv ii very ecctiinoti in Sumatra. There arc a mountain and a rivci of thit 
fume : there arc live villages Called Malay u and a tribe ol I tut narr.v. Totmn Pod* *■»** II. Voi, II. 
p. 115, 

I Fefnntl—Tfxrcf, pp ^S 1 ?, ^ 
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Now Mon. G, Fetrand has drawn our attention to the fact that the Indone¬ 
sian language, mixed with Sanskrit vocabulary, was current in Madagascar. 
Combining this fact with other traditional evidences, he has come to the con¬ 
clusion that Madagascar was colonised in ancient times by Hinduised 
Indonesians. 1 It is not necessary for the present to discuss the further 
impliciti ins uf this theory as enunciated by Ferrand : and I must rest content by 
pointing out the bearing of the account of M Slava Malaya, as given above, on 
this as well as several other theories. 

Now the theories of Schmidt. L.'vi, Hornell and Hutton (as modified by 
the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro) referred to ahovr, all presuppose or are 11 least 
satisfactorily explained by a stream of migration of Indian peoples towards the 
east and south-east, to Assam, Burma, Indo-China and Malaya Archipelago, both 
by land and sea. The migrations of the Malaya tribe, so far as we can judge 
from the occurrence of geographical names, follow, as we have seen above, 
exactly this course, as we can trace them from the Punjab to Assam on the one 
side and to Malabar on the other. 

from Malabar we can trace the name, in the cast through Ceylon (Mlhba 
mountain in Lanfcl) and Sumatra (Malayu to Malaya Peninsula, perhaps even 
t° ** Moluccus, On the west we can trace it from Malabar to Maldives and 
Madagascar. It is no doubt more reasonable to explain the linguistic facts 
observed by Ferrand in Madagascar by supposing a common centre in India from 
which the streams of colonisation proceeded both towards the cast as well as 
towards she west, than by supposing that Hindu colonists first settled in Malay¬ 
sia and then turned back to colonise Madagascar. The people of Madagascar 
have a tradition that their ancestors came from Mangalore * This place is located 
by Ferrand in the south of Millay Peninsula : but it should not be forgotten that 
Mangalore is the name of a well-known place in Malabar Coast and is 



I do not wish to be dogmatic and do not altogether reject the views of 
Ferrand. But the known facts about the Mllava tribe in India seem to me to 
offer quite a aniifatory explanation not only of the problem of colonisation ol 


Madagascar but also of the racial, linguistic and cultural phenomena observed by 
Schmidt, Hutton and Hornell. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
various words msenhed on the coins of the Mslavas which have been pro 



visional I y explained as names of tribal leaders. 


Hindus. He attribute* the Indian dement 
(QrjrlHi'dcmj, pp. S8.9}, 


d Madagnuar h*fore the? «mc into cnntttt with ihr 
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rislici which haa been traced by Sylvain Luvi in certain geographic*! 
nomenclatures of ancient India, dt-, the existence of a certain number of words 
constituting almost identical pairs, diffcremsaied between themselves only by 
the nature of their initial consonants. Among the terms on the MSlava coins 
noted above we may easily select tw o series of this type 

L Pay;*, Ma-paya, ja-ma-paya, 

2 Gajava, Mogqjava. 

The tribe Mila va-Malay* has played a great part in the history of India. 
\ts name is associated with an old language, the most ancient era and two 
inportant provinces of India. The MMaya tribe has played an equally dominant 
pari in the Indian seas. It has been the dominant race m the Indian Arcin' 
pela^o ; and its name and language are spread over a wide region extending 
almost from Australia to the African coast. 1 have shown enough grounds above 
for the presumption—and it must not be regarded as anything more than a mere 
presumption—that the MSlavs of India may be looked upon as the parent stock 
of the Malayan who played such a leading part of in the Mahyash. It may be 
interesting to note here that Przyluski has also shown from linguistic data that 
Udumbara or Odamhara was the name of an Austro-Asiatic people of the Punjab 
and also designated their country* 1 The Odumbaras were neighbours of the 
M3lavas and the coins of the two peoples belong approximately to the same 
period. 1 Thus prima facie there is nothing inherently objectionable in the 
assumption that the Mslava-Mllaya may also be the name of an Austro- 
Asiatic people. 

If the presumption be held a resonable one, we may refer to Ptolemy's 
account as an evidence Lli.it the M 3 lavas trad spread to the Far East before hts 
time. Ptolemy refers to mountain Malaya in Ceylon and cape Maleou Kolon in 
the Golden Khersonesus. Regarding the latter, McCrmdle remarks as follows : 
"Mr Crawford has noticed the singular circumstance that this name is pure 
Javanese, signifying "Western Mafayas". Whether the name Malay can be so old 
15 another question ; but I observe that in BasthWs Siamese extract the founda¬ 
tion of Takkbala is ascribed to ihe Malay*/' Thus indications are not wanting 
that various branches of the Malay tribe had settled in Malaysia before the 
second century A, D, There is a general tiaditlon among the Malays of Minan- 
kabau that their parent-stock came from India and settled in the western coast of 
Sumatra. a 

Thus while it is impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion in this 
mailer, prehistoric migrations of Aus trouts id n tribe* iiom India to Malayasia 


F.C IVagchi —Aryan and Prt-Dravidian. » Jruli^ pp J 4‘y-CrO. 

2 V' A, Smith— of#- sir, pp. 1615 S». p. 166* 

3 C/. fCTTitvd in M + XII p. 77, 
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appeal very probable, jnd if this view be correct, we may regard the Indian 
Malaya-MaJavj people as* one of these tribes, * 1 


1 Although I have arrived at A* theory of the Indiin niigiii of the Milayi qtfc tndepend. 
endy. it i* only foil I* not* dun Gerlni made [he ujik -.uggettiun in hit “flrifdnrhij on Ptolemy'. 
Geography vfEtaern Aria. tp. 101 ff-t". I have not referred to hi. view* « they «« mt xtd up 
itilh a (ttll deal ofeatTinuoui matin and some amount of fanciful etymological derivation.- Jo f» r 
w|ant«,hii vie w re.la primarily on the iciiralilattj of geographical name*. 

Gerini explain. MaUou-Kofan a* iclming to two prominent Indian tribal nimefc-Maluy and 
Kola (Cola) of south India, and he tracer many Other tOU'h Indian uibl nmnn 14 (he MM- y p ctl i n . 
•uta Icf. pp. He holds that the Malacca wit either a mndificatinn of MalayKJtfit o, 

MaJayaka imrarmu - die country of the Malay.) Or identical with MlUki, the n.-imr of ■ total*™ 
Indian tribe mentioned in the Mahlbhimi Ip. 101). I have tentatively adopted thii view in respect 
or both Malacca and Molucca. With the exception of th*. and the aiateorctll that Laos ia r «frn«i 
to at Mllava ip, 117), I hate not borrowed bom Gerini any view* or .taicmceit. recorded in 
thi* chapter ■ 

1 mini aim Hair that it t' unally lield, lhough without suflkscnr reason, ihat the tetrn Malaya 
ai designating ihe Malay Peninsula came into use only in the reventcenih century A D. rj. Mob 
Br HAS.. 1^30, p. S5h presumably in COMeCJnence of the migration of a large number of Malay* 
ham Sumatra, in the fifteenth century A.D- |BulI. com, Arrh, Indo.CW. 1909, p, JS4). Blagdcn 
refera to l4iin K ‘» ' ilayu and infer* lhat Malaya country. par eitdfenic tttt in Central Sumatra, a 
foci agreeing very well with native Malay tradition on the tubject which derive. the origin of many 
of the MaUyaa oi the Peninsula fi Dm the old Central Soma Iran Stale of Mena ngl thru Sir fir, 
HAS.. No. 32. pp 211-13 This view admit, the posribility of,!* nam * Malaya being applied to 
the Peninsula at an earlier dale Cf. Crawford- DicUonerj. pp. 220^52. 
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The Dili vidian sob stratum in Sanskrit has been discussed by several 
scholars, and Kind in his Kannada Dictionary hag given some 450 Sanskrit 
words with possible Dm vidian connexions A few other words, in both Sanskrit 
Prakrit and the Vernaculars, have subsequently been suggested as being of 
Dravidian origin by other scholars. tty1vain L£vi (whose sudden and unexpected 
death we all mourn as an irreparable loss to Indology) and his pupils, 

Jean Przyluski of Paris and Probodh Chandra Bagchi of Calcutta, and to 
some extent the present writer suggested a number of words in Indo-Aryan as 
being of Austric £ Kol or Munda* Mon-Khmer, etc* l origin and affinity* The 
capital work in this Unc has so far been Poyltaki'fi. A few more words are 
given below as indicating possible cases of a substratum of Au4rfa origin in Indo- 
Aryan, (Ct, similar wards given by Prof. Burrows of Oxford)* 

[If Sanskrit 1qh^^3hi^ i COck\ 'peacock" , eakro-iiakci^'a kind of duck : 
ls£zJc£j h 'crane 1 ; kalmirika (Pali lw&vd& r kalamtik%^" a kind of bird i the 

sparrow [ Vajasaneyi $n uhiti, Taittirfya Sa > hits. Manu h etc,), the cuckoo 
{K^rartda-vyuha) s the white camwra £latc Sanskrit} 1 , etc. 

The words Jqka-uftu and coha-vaku are compounds, the second element 
in both apparently being the same word, or derivatives from the same root : K'ahi 
UcfJkdi. HjkcL-Viibw can easily be explained as an onomatopoelic formation : ‘the 
bird whose voice or call is where ktka can be taken to be an imitation of 

the cock's crouring Vain can be explained as a derivative from 

tjvac^'z peak 1 ; ‘utter'* ‘recite', *read\ 'prodatfnT* etc- Kjhi^ku by itself 
therefore can be taken as a native Aryan formation. 

In ihe case of cakra^ko^ the derivation presents difficulties. Cdkra-vak& == 

H wheel-voice' appears to he unmeaning. The word is found in the Rgveda, The 
word — 'speaking 4 occurs in Vedic literature in the sense of 'chattering + 

'murmuring', ‘humming" ; and in this sense it is in the compound formation clrf- 
vdJoi =‘cricket k » found in the Manu-Saifthits* Probably fcffca-Vr/Icu = 'lizard , 
chameleon' ( as opposed to the other sense of ‘cock", ‘peacock 1 } can be placed 
beside clrTtwtfca — -krkct*v^ku being therefore 'an animal which cries fcrid or ktk f 
referring to the noise of the house-lizard, KrkdHtfk<z in the sense of'lizard' 
however, is given as a late Sanskrit word in Monier Williams, and is in all like¬ 
lihood a wrong reading for krkada^a, the common ward for‘lizard or chameleon/ 
found from the VajasancyT Sainhita. the MaltrSyanI SaigiMtl, and the &atapatha 
Brahman* onwards; and in fact it is kikaAusa which lives to the present day 
(cf, Bengali tektes<* kd^d^sa^kfkri-Insa], The dement ISsa in 

the word is not satisfactorily explained ; but m the absence of a be tier suggestion 
we may connect it with Jaat = ‘jumping, sporting, dancing, gambolling 1 ; lusa 
is unquestionably the &amc word as rasa The dance of the cowherds, in which 
Kfisna took part/ 
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K^M^- cock, peacock: and cakrtwika^'a kind of goose or duck' will 
give better sense if wt* take their second dement, raft*, vak i. to be a word 
meaning bird* or ‘fowl', a word of Austric origin. In Skeat and Blagdcn's 
Comfjflnttiw VocuMary of the Aboriginal Dialects in Voi, II of their wd l-known 
work. Pagan Races of the Malaya Peninsula (London. L90f>), we find a common 
Austro-Asiatic word, occurring in the Sakai-Wi dialects, in the following forms 
(Vocabulary, F 255) pat, put, fat. pok, puk t pap, pap, p^p, ^ pofc, ^ 
ra-pak, Jtcofc. puk.Pbe, pok. ibu' r&pok. Pput, pag, Ubi, etc. The basic form 
would appear to be pttk or pok ; and with these forms. Chowra Nkkobar ta-fak 
■fowl" hiss been compared* 

The cock and peacock are birds native to South-Eastern Asia, and it could 
be reasonably expected that words for these would be borrowed in Indo-Aryan 
along with other words which are names for special Indian Horn and fauna. The 
words for fowl' and bird' are inter-changeable in many languages. And 'bird' 
in general can be restricted to a special kind of bird' 

It seems that an Austro-A sialic word like pot or •’tot was current in the 
Gangeik plains among the speakers of the Kol and other 'Austric' dialects 
which were later ousted by [ndo-Aryan This word, meaning ’bird’ or ‘fowl ' 
was specialised in lniio-Aryan to mean crane, heron' and adopted into Sanskrit 
as f vika, vaka. The old sense of 'fowl' is found in Mo-uflfei 'cock. peacok' = ’the 
Mn or crowing fowl' «here vaku is an extension of thbpofc. *b6k t •vok, but 
with possible contamination from the Aryan word vatta < J vac , 

Caha^ka : possibly the first dement, cakra. is equally of onomatopoetic 
ongin. Either it may mean the bird whose voice is like that of a i creaking) 
wheel', or ‘a bird which makes sound like— coW. This cafcra may in itself be 
just Sanskritisation of a popular caWta. indicating the quack or creaking noise oi 
the bird in question. Wo know that ihe Old Indo-Aryan pronunciation of c 
was something like It 1 or ky (re, the sound of the true palatal stop). Cakka=-- 
k akka can be taken as the old North-Jndian way of noting down the quack* 
qnrtcfc of the goose or duck The call or the cakja^aka duck, as observed by a 
European sportsman who has noted its habits, sounds like kuanlto ha/anka [as 
quoted m Dr. Satya Charan Law's Bengali work PoWur Kathn or 'the Stori of 
the birds’. 1st edition, Calcutta, p. 137, footnote) 

-Vfifca, -vaku. baksj, vaka would in this way be explained as an Austro 
Asiatic word for 'bird' or ‘fowl,’ retaining its general sense in the compound 
formations krk-vaku, cakkaiaka, and developing the special sense of'a crane or 
heron 1 in halca, vaka. 

The Austro-Asiatic vBka is possibly found in another Indo-Aryan word— 
Sanskrit Wuelufea. Pali fcffttviitd, kalavinka which would appear to be identical 
wiih the name of Aioka's queen Koluvdfci. Jn a note lu Mian Culture (a good 
Oriental Journal published from Calctuia, under the patronage of Dr. B C. 1 aw 
and edited by Dr. D. ft. Bhandatkar. Dr. B, M. Barua and Dr. B. C. Law) 
Vol. 1. no . 1. July 1934. pp 122-123. Dr. B, M Barua suggests the identifita- 
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tion of Asandhimitrl (Asandhimitta], mentioned in Buddhist literature as a 
quzen of Asok.It, with Kaluvak] His ground for ibis ickii i location is a connec¬ 
tion between the mythical bird or k&ravika. and \ andhlmitr5 and the 

name KSluvaki* In Awh's so-called Queen's Edict, mention is made of Queen 
KSluvaki aa his second queen (du tiyS devt) P the mother of prince Tivara fTlt/altf- 
nmm) This is all that we know of her from Mtikifi tn&c Mptbns}. In the Pali 
teat*, however* we find a story narrated which prompts 1 r. Barms, reasonably 
enough, to connect Asandhimitrl with: Ksluv&ki as being c Lilly the same person. 
It is stated in the Su manga la-\ llltsim of Buddh&-gho$a (II that A^ndhlndua, 
a wife (dev\ k and not the chief queen, dggdmuktsf) of Dhsmm&soka "enquired of 
the King if there was any creature the voice of which might be taken as the 
exemplification of the voice of a Buddha. The reply was that the desired crea¬ 
ture was no other than the bird Karavikii of the Himalayan region. She had a 
Karavikii of dear and sweet voice brought for her and was deeply charmed by 
the demonstration successfully made in her presence.” Dr. Barua further says 
|r In this legend of Asandhimitea's fondness for the bird Kaiavikt there seems to 
lurk a suggestion about the identity of Asamihlznjtti of Buddhist literature with 
K-lluviki of Atoka's inscription. ' 

The name luliiwaM h explained by Dr. Barua as being the same as Kam- 
t£ci, meaning ‘one of charming speech/ Dr, ftarua quotes Buhlcr's view that 
fCdiut'afti is a gotra-name* a similar name KHravaya or k'«fatxJCd being actually 
found in the inscriptions. 

The suggestion, that Kaluvald, Pali kamvika and Sanskrit 

kdnomfcii are connected, seems to be quite plausible. As 10 what this bird 
(ralatinki-icciranka was, there is difference of opinion. The Pali form and the 
Pali texts Ji.i not identify it. In the Vedfe text* and an the Manu, ag referred 
to by Klonfer Williams, the Sanskrit word kalatiftka means a sparrow' ■ in ihe 
Buddhist text the K3randavyQha F it means 'a cuckoo/ The later will accord 
betier with the story as in the Sumaftgala-vit3$iru. 

Kfiluvctki might very well be another form of Wuvi'nia, k^ravikci, 
karavinkd ; and it probably meant a bird of sweet sound in that case. While 
the Aryan origin of the word cannot be seriously objected to, we note that in the 
Atoka cycle another personality at feast had a name which was that of a bird : 
Atoka’s son Kuna]a or Kucilia K&luvaki would be an older form, or, side-form 
of kalavmka^raiikn-iailaviiikn. The story of queen Asandhimitta listening to 
the katuvit^n bird from the Himalayas may itself have later on arisen from the 
possessing (probably among her sobriquets—or as a special name) the name of 
the bird as her name as well. Q. the names Harem, Sukt, Baka t Kata, 
Krannca, etc. for men. Barnes of birds for women are also known. This 
Kaiut^i = !tiiliivinka etc , as a bird-name, at once suggests -i'rilea. -vaht in cakra- 
vaku< krlut-taku And we actually find in the Austro-Asiatic dialects, of the 
Malay Peninsula, words like the following : (Skeat and Blagden* B. 21 h A) 
ludohofe^'bird" fa doubtful word, probably connected with words for 'butterfly’ 
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given under B 4S2 quoted below); (B 22l> fcolucf, chim Lalau—"a special bird r 
{dhim is the generic name for 'bird') ; (B 215) kamod* k&wod t kau i oi r kawau, 
k&rrutu, taitw. kawao* fcitau, etc ‘bird 1 and (B 482) fccrtaJfc, (teTta, kerguitp, 
fc7ohofc=*buiiertty/ Malay Jutaw —"argus pheasant/ 

Kdluvaki. from this point of view, can be analysed as knlu + vaki, the first 
element gome* with the Austro-Asia lie word losbn - ‘a special kind of bird' 
(wh m this is we are not told by Sfceat and Btagden) and the generic word For 
"bird' or 'fowl* put* pofc* etc. vaka). 

This would be an explanation from the point of view of Austrn-Asiatic. 
A non-Aryan name of a bird with a sweet voice— this easily lent himself to 
confusion with Sanskrit fcon* *■ 1 / me— vaks r me. A slmih T thing has happened 
in the case of other words—a foreign borrowing getting comamainatcd with 
native words or roots The Indo-Aryan kalci^ 'sweet sounding-indistinct 
sounding/ of an unknown etymology, [hen had its way with the word, and gave 
rise to forms with kitlit and kata, V'ikti was the earlier form of the nasalised 
-vhdftfi the Sanskrit suffix -ika being probably responsible for the modified form. 
Or 'irfJctf itself is an easy modification of puk r pok, bok , baha. vaka- ’bird/ 
The Sanskrit word Itself may have been, at least in the compound kak-Juunsd, 
of Auatric origin —'the goose ink/ just * fcdu-i'dta^the bird luiin or fcaJa* 

This denation of Kahn^kl is based on the assumption of a connexion 
between IcMlavinka* etc,, with this word ; and by itself it will not have a great 
plausibility. But taking bkavakti, carka^vaka, ffuliiuaki-bjkvinkci, and tain 
t-siku all together, J think a case for an AusLro-Asiatic word for Towl, hird" 
like *bok n being present in these Sanskrit words, appear to be at least 
likely. 

It may be questioned whether Gondii, the mythical eagle who became the 
vehicle of VitQti for whose name a fanciful derivation has been suggested in the 
MahSbtalrata, showing that the word struck the Aryan speakers as foreign) is 
connected with (tun* as in Kdhicak/ although Kilter] and others suggesturtj a more 
likely Dr vidian affinity for it, eg,, Tamil kmjUt ktii'uJL 'vulture** “eagle', and 
Kannada gariga “a kind of bird/ 

[2} r Sanskrit vakra> Ptftkrit vatikti “crooked, bent/ New tndo-Aryan base 

tok, 

Valera Crocked' is derived from J mk M wftfc 'to go, to roll/ which is 
connected with s wiic to move to and fro, to go in a crooked way" etc The 
form is found in the Alharva Veda* In the Middle Indo-Aryan, vaha> mkkka 
< * witful takes up spontaneous nasal isation. 

In Austro-Asiatic (Sabi) and Austroncsun (Indonesian Malay) we have 
(Sakai—Skeac and Blagden, B 177) petko'-pako' beng*ktmg ^bowed\ bengfo* bingko 
'curvature* Malay bengkoh : (Sakai) bakando, bti iigfcu ibonko). Imnghz ^/Maby 
htirigktik ‘hunchbacked/ 

The Austric word or words may have influenced the Prakrit form by 
nasalising it, and so we have vanitf instead of vakka. In Bengali we have the 
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word bunkuw= 'short, hunchbacked 1 , which maybe preserving an echo of the 
Austric word. 

(3) The late Sanskrit lampha "a leap, a spring, a jump'= Bengali 
(W Bengali) Lj|A p "leap 1 , Nepali lappa =* "wrestling 1 . 

The word is of doubtful etymology. The ^bJadalpadruma traces it Vo a 
jWnpfu which is otherwise unknown Monier Williams compares it with 
jhampa, "jump,* equally unexplained 

We can compare Malay bfflpai = p to leap/ Sakai yaUtmpcd t 'ya*lQmpcd f 
lompat, lamps 'to pimp ' 

[4] Sanskrit kaccfiii. Bengali fcftps<:*yi4H3 "scab, itch/ The Ayurvedic 

word is found in Su4ruta> 

Cf. Sakai forms ga r gai T gai*, hash, ehe-kos, gas trianub-*‘ling^wcrim, 
itch" ; duuLgash "bad with the itch' : Bahiw gack, gai J'scab affecting 
young cattle- 

15] Late Sanskrit kumbkTrtt-maJqika ‘a kind of fiy H {Vepa solitarina), 
Bengali kiLmitkfi, humified pok& 'a kind ol bet tie which gathers mud for a nest to 
lay eggs in/ 

Cf\ (B 143) Sakai kewo f, fcjffttiT, teuvcir insect/ kemuan. kernel 'white ant/ 
jcemnlj Ibrmii H worm p ; Khmer khmar fhhmitr 'black winged insect which gnaws 
wood/ fiahnar komot 'moth/ Stieng Jtamret 'maggot/ Mon thma 'beetle/ Ithamha, 
dwma, chfna ‘insect/ Bahnar tofpi# 'bug/ Achinese hamuure "white ant-' 
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Out history in India, as a mixed people which originated ihtough the 
Fusion of Austric and Sino-Tibetan [Nishadiej Dravtdian and Aryan elements, 
all of which were welded together into the present-day Indian Man,— is 
largely responsible for the attitude which cm be formulated, as our Winn ism. 
Out of diverse tinmens has developed in India a culture oi which the vehicle 
and expression is the Sanskrit language, an Aryan language which developed, 
in a Dravidkn and Austric and Sino-Tibetan atmosphere, which has enabled 
various peoples to bting their contributions and to make for a great Unity, 
while allowing perfect freedom, and possibility of self-expression in a chosen 
line, to all. 

Thus in the sphere of 'language' r although our Indian ‘languages belong 
to four 'distinct linguistic' groups- Austric. NishSdic [Sino-Tibetan), Drsvjdjan 
and Indo-European—over 30CO years of mutual influencing, among these 
different speeches, has resulted in a common Indian type of speech which finds 
its expression, in certain matters, which characterises, at the present day, the 
language of all the above four families. In spite of all their initial diversity, 
they have converged towards a common platform in which lies their essential 
Indian-ness. 

In this way. in our social life and in the various expressions of our culture, 
as it is based on our economy, we find a general converging towards one 
common Indian type, is noticeable. 

This attitude, when it is supported, cultivated and fostered throughout the 
whole of Humanity, can ultimately lead to a universal type of culture which 
certainly will be the goal of Humanity In this universal type of culture we 
have to accept the position that the outward pattern or form of life must be that 
which has Ixien developing iti the Eur-American world. 

The tremendous achievements of the European and American peoplts. in 
material civilisation and in their control over Nature, are something which the 
whole of Mankind has got to accept with both hands, including Man in India 

But transcending, and at the same time filling up the material aspects of 
life, in the thought-world, the Eur-American way is bound to be supplemented 
or completed by the thought and experience of other Elements of Mankind like— 
for example those of China and India. Indonesia and Iran, and of the Semitic 
and African worlds. 

In the great symphony of Human culture, the music that is the creation 
of the African soul, must also contribute its own colour and fragrance, to a 
Universal civilisation [visva-sathyaiS) which is being woven up with the strands 
contributed by alf peoples (Sarv-i-saliva). 
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SYLVA1N LEVI AND THE SCIENCE OF INDOLOGY 


It requires no apology (o-day to claim the title of Science on behalf of the 
systcmatk study of Indian culture and antiquities. The 19th century had wit¬ 
nessed the enfranchisement of a few more "ologlc/ 1 in her already bulky list of 
Sciences. Along with Egyptology. AssyrioJogy and Sinology, Indolcgy also 
claims her place in the comparative culture history of humanity. 

Like every other Science, Indolcgy new presents a long list of devoted 
workers. In as much as Prof Sylvain Ltvi's career epitomises and symbolises 
the progress of this new Science, we attempt to present an outline of the life 
and activities of this French huh rtf for the benefit nf the fresh recruits in the 
field of Indology. 

Sylvain L4vi entered the arena of Indian studies just one century after its 
inauguration ; 1784 witnessed the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
under the initiative of Sir William Jones and in 1884 we find Sylvain L^vj 
sitting at the feet of Abel Bergaigne, one of the rare type of the teachers of 
Sanskrit in Europe. Thus a hurried glance across the list of Levi's predecessors 
and contemporaries would help us to have a correct perspective and to ascertain 
the specific character of Levi's contribution to the development of the 
French Science of lndbnism. 

India attracted the attention of the world through age$; Alexander to 
Albouquerque, Kadphises to Nadir Shlh—what a history of feverish search for 
the wealth of India t As late as the mid I7th century, we find Milton singing of 
"the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind M in his Paradise Lost—no doubt a poetic sub¬ 
limation of the history of Portuguese exploitation. A century after we notice 
a curious phenomenon. The foremost intellect of France, the arch-rationalist 
Voltaire eagerly searching for the Etowr Vedam of the Hindus not knowing that 
the papers were forgeries of a Jesuit priest of South India. What is more 
wonderful is that France, in another of her sens, offers the first audacious di&* 
Coverer of some authentic records in Indian culture. Anquetil Duperron, 
eager to discover the Vedas of the Hindus, joined the service of the French 
East India Company in 1754, and succeeded in offering to the Bibliothe- 
que Nationals of Paris, the first nucleus of an Oriental Library in the 
form of the manuscripts of the Vedas and the A vesta. Du perron signalised 
a new departure in the history of Europe’s quest for India. {Vide, 
Ltivi : Preface to M* R. Schwab s Anquetil Du^erron, Paris 1934. J It is 
not only the physical wealth but the cultural and spiritual legacy of 
India that is attracting Europe* This oriental ion (in the literal and meta¬ 
phorical sense of the term) of the occidental outlook is as mysierkua as, and 
coincides strikingly with, the startling declaration of American Independence and 
the epoch-making phenomenon of the French Revolution, 
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The West suddenly fell the need of the East-a need which, as future 

history would show, is deeper than Economics and wider than Politics. 

The pioneers of Indian studies like Jones and Chray were passionate 
admirers of SafcnnJala This masterpiece of immortal Kalidasa, by a 

characteristic touch of poetic justice, secured the cooperation of the 

English, the French the Russian and the German schools of Indnlogy. Thus the 
new- science went on gaining fresh votaries to her temp] d After Jones and 
Colebrooke came Cheiy and Burnouf-both remarkable for their intensity at 
study and variety of achievements. Colebrooke studied the Vedas and Indian 
Philosophy, the lexicon and Indian law with equally fruitful results ; while 
Burnouf proved himself to be a veritable prodigy—the first great genius of the 
science of InJoJogy. Not satisfied with an extensive study of Sanskrit and Pali 
Burnouf applied himself to the mastery of Tibetan. Siamese. Burmese and 
Avestan languages, thereby attaining a rare maturity of judgment and accuracv 
of intuition. His Introduction a f Wie dn BirdcUusme /nd.enne still stands as a 
marvel of scholarship and a deathless monument to his genius. Working at the 
Duperron MSS. on the one hand and the Hodgson MSS. on the other. Burnout' 
sounded the keynote for the French School of lndulogkts no. nanow special**- 
t„m in one particular branch but the opening up of ever-widening vistas of 
Indian Culture History. Hence it was, as it were, in die fitness of things that 
Rnmouf should bless the pioneers of the forthcoming generation of workers by 
bis personal initiation. Both Bopp and Max MGlIer sat at the feet of Burnouf 
while Christian Lassen was deeply influenced by him. Thus gradually we reach 
the period of jcienf(/Tc excavations when in Germany appear workers like Bopp 
and Weber, Bothlingk and Roth, and in France Rvgnaud and Bergaigne, Barth 
anj Senart whose appearance was characterised by Uvt as »la natszmce dune 
dVrufioifttes .* 1 

It was when this grand pleiade was shining bright on the firmament of 
the French school that Syfvain Levi appeared on the horizon. Thus his career 
stretching as it does across the 19th to the 2mh century, touches the luminous 
line radiating between Biimouf and Bergaigne on the one hand to the coming 
generation of Fnucher and Pelliot on the other. Hence hi* career is of 
immense historic interest in all students t>f Indole^ y. 

Born in Paris, March 23. 1863. Sylvain Levi seemed to have finished 
undergoing the university discipline with such a phenomenal rapidity that we 
almost miss Lfivi the maturing student in L,;vi the finished savant. He was a 
Ilrenci f (1382) and an Ofjcgi des letttes (1383) when he was barely twenty. Men 
like Ernest Renan and James Darmesrater had always an eye on this remarkable 
young scholar. Levi manifested at this time a strong predilection for the 
Classics. In fact he was meditating to join the French School at Athens, when 
Renan rendered unconsciously a signal service to the cause of Indoiogy by 
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giving tlie decisive push which won L4vi pcmttnefltly for the Indian science. 
Livi was brought in touch wilh Abet Bergaigne, one of ihe greatest teachers of 
Sanskrit in Europe It ban bony of fate no doubt that,almost immediately 
after Levi's affiliation into the classes of Bergaigne, James Darmestater* the great 
Avestan scholar, paid him a visit to win him as an assistant in his Avestan 
studies But India and not Iran was the predestined sphere of Liivi's work 
And thus we find him preparing for his memorable researches under the 
instruction of his master. Bergaigne. That great scholar had then been 
publishing hi# researches into the Vedic literature and the documents of Cam- 
bodgian and IndoChinese history published in the Joiinsnl Aikttifjue (1882-S3J + 
Levi learned his elements of Sanskrit rhetoric and prosody, not from academic 
Indian treatises on the subject, but from concrete ejHgrejAicol documents d is* 
covered in Champa Cam bodge Thus from the very beginning L£vi had a vision 
of Endian history and culture not circumscribed by the modern political deliflii lia<- 
non 0 / India. We thankfully remember the names of Burnouf and Bergaigne 
who were responsible for this grand vision of India which radiates from 

every page of Levi, Here L6vi proved a worthy disciple of worthy masters and 
Continued the grand traditions of the French School of Indologist#* ever expand¬ 
ing the frontiers of the new science, ever widening the horizon of Indian history* 
Towards the end of the year IS S3 the first papier of Li'-vi was honoured 
with a place in the foremost Oriental journal of France La Bfhat^tha-Man/arr 
dc Ktcmzndm was published tn Jaunted Alfatftfwa (188546), Levi was appointed 
miitre dcs conferences of die Ecole des Nantes Etudes on the retirement of 
Hauvette Besnault (1SSS), To the conferences of this professor prodigy of 
twenty-three were attracted men who have left their mark on many department# 
of research—men iUustrioua in the later history of Fiench orientalism—to 
mention among others i A. Meillet the great philologist and A. Foucher the 
illustrious writer on Buddhist art and archeology, representing Indology in 
the French Academy. While UWi was thus continuing his work with a 
unique devotion and passion. Bergaigne* who was a great lover of mountains 
met his tragic death in course of one of his excursions (1S£#X The loss ot his 
beloved Guru w^as an awful blow to the youthful enthusiasm of LftvL Everyone 
knew how he used to adore his master. M* Emile Sen&rt paid a visit to Levi 10 
cheer him up- Gradually Lfivi accepted this new’ challenge of fate in a spirit 
at once characteristic and admirable. The master is gone but his work remains. 
He devoted his whole energy to the perpetuation of that noble work of 
interpreting India to Europe. The Socitfte Atriatique requested L^vi to nli up 
the place of his late lamented master in the Council (1889) and very Soon we 
notice his second paper—Afcel Bergaigne et L'indiemamc (Re^ Bhm t 1890)— a 

noble tribute to the memory of a Great master. 

In 1890 Levi became a full-fledged Docfeur es tetfW presenting two 
theses, one in Latin—Quid de Gtaecis Veterum Indmutn Momemento Tmdidenm 
and his masterpiece Le Theatre fndien—which still stands i$ the most 
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authoritative treatise on Hindu drama. Almost at the same time fie was 
honoured with a place in the Faculty des Lett res of the University of Paris. He 
was promoted also to the rank of the directcur-adjoim of the Fettle des 
Haines Etudes (1892-93) working with brilliant pupils like MeilJet, Finot, 
Fouchcr and de La VaSlee Poussin, The year 1894 witnessed the appoint¬ 
ment of L-vi to the Chair of Sanskrit in the Callage de France, nearly 
-SO years after the creation of the first French Chair of Sanskrit with 
Chizy V:dc Levi L’enrr e d SJ Sanskrit an College dc France. (1932) 
This wm the crowning glory of his academic career : A young man of thirty 

started his works on Orientalogy as the colleague of Durmestater, Maspero and 
Gaston Paris. 

This was undoubtedly a point of departure in the career of Levi. He was 
lecturing on VedSnia-$Srn and Uttara-Ritmacarita, he was discussing the 
inscriptions nf Piyadasi tnd contributing valuable articles on India in the 
Grande Encyclopedia Not satisfied with these, he organised a class for a 
systematic study of Chinese and Tibet,™ along with Sanskrit and Pali texts 
under the direction ol \1, Specht .At the same time, he had been dreaming of 
the possibility of founding a French School oFlndnlogy in CharuJernagarr I So 
in consultation with M Guieysse the then minister of Colonics, he cm rusted 
Fm idler fin Course ol his first mission) to enquire about the possibilities of the 
foundation m Hanoi of the Eeole Francaise d'Extr.'me Orient with the help of 

enn Bourgeois? (a former pupil of M. Bcrgaigneh the then Governor-General 
of F rench Indo-China. 

Thus Greater India ever loomed large on the horizon of Levi, He had 
already published hb Jirsi studies on the Biiddhac^rir^ of A&t'dgftopz fjA. 
and soon discovered and transliterated 150 stanzas of the hymns of Matrices 
Bul the most important event at this period » hb close friendship with Edouard 
Chavanncs, tne great French Sinologist, through their common Friend of the Ecole 
Normate. M. Foucher. That friendship was fruitful with several years of must 
important publications in collaboration—the earliest being the iMnenwtes d' 
Ok-K ong ( JA.. 1895). Within two years we find L<$vi sent on a mission to the 
ExtreiM Orient {1897-98), in course of which he visited India. Nepal 
indo-China and Japan. This tour widened his sphere of research to <uch an 
extent (hat, in spite of his isolated monograph on La Doctrine du Sacrifice 
Jam les Bm/bria^ts (1898), Ljvi might be said to have settled down in the 
broader and far more complicated problems of extra-Indian Indology, On 
his return from the East he was elevated {1898). to the rank of the Director nf 
the Ecoles des Hautes Etudes (founded 1867), working with brilliant young 
savants like Huber. Pdliot and Jules Bloch, Soon after, the Bulletin of the Ecolc 
Francaise (J’Extr^me Orient was founded under the direction of his worthy p up jj 
Finot: and the Totmg Pao also came under the editorship of L4vi‘s friend 
Chavanncs. These important journals evoked some of the most origina l papers 
of Levi on Si no-Indian culture This is the branch of study which the French 
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scholars have made their own* From the time of Abel Remusat and Stanislas 
Juiien to that of Chavannes and Pdliot, there is a continuity of tradition in, the 
parallel study of the documents of two of the oldest and yet living nations of 
Asia, This study has re volution bed our conception of Asiatic history. L-vi 
was the first Indologist who brought his marvellous knowledge of Indian things 
to hear on the elucidation of many intricate problems of that half forgotten 
history. His collaboration with ChavanneS and Meillet has more than academic 
significance ; it symbolises the inauguration of the comparative study of 
Sinofndian and Serin than life and culture. But he was ever close to his India, 
The same year tbit he lee tured£ while Bergson opened his inaugural lecture on 
Volant} in G Lege de France, 1W7) on Dharmap&dii in it> Sanskrit Tibetan and 
Chinese recensions, Levi lectured also on SakuntaU ; and while he discussed 
the Kotikarna AvadUna in its Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan versions, Lfcvi 
analysed also the beauty and sublimity of the Great Epics of India, 

The year 1903 saw the completion of his studies on the History of Nepal 
in three grand volumes in the Annals of the Mus, e Guimet. The very same 
year Pdliot started on his mission of exploration in Central Asia Just as the 
archaeological mission of Cha vannes threw a hood of light on the history of 
ancient China, so Petliofc's mission brought to Light a collection of stare MSS., 
the value of which we are just beginning lo realise L. ; -vi was die first to give his 
attention to that rich collection. While busy editing and translating the Sfttrfr 
himtdru of Astfhga and giving Tibetan lessons to young savants like Batot, 
Hackirip and Gauthioti Prof. Levi formed a smaller seminar for an inienHv,. 
study of the documents of the Pdliot Mission (1910). In course of this inve&ti- 
gallons, Levi found in his former pupil and friend FroL Mdllet a noble coll¬ 
aborator in the decipherment of the Tokharian, Sogdbn and Koutchean texts of 
Central Asia Thus for a while the greatest Indologist of France joined hands 
with her greatest Sinologist Ghavannes and her greatest Philologist Meillct- 
But the premature death of Chavannes was a great blow to this momentous 
union. Li vi, however, continued with Me i I let and Pdliot to render signal 
services to the study of the Central Asian languages. No wonder Lfcvi was 
honoured with the place of the President of the Socfote Linguistiquc of 
which Met I let was the prime mover ; L&vi also soon became the President of 
the SocfJtc AMattquu of Parts, after the death of Emile S^nart (1928), 

Apart from these prodigious activities in the line of scholarship, Ltvj was 
a by worker of quite inexhaustible energy. How many public institutions of 
France were indebted to him for his unstinted services f Moreover he bore the 
heavy burden of responsibility, us the President elect of the Alliance Israelite 
Uni verse He which has hundreds of educational and philanthropic institution? 
in the old as w h dl as in the new world ; and which imposed upon him till the 
last days, the heavy task of succouring the thousands of Jewish citizens and 
scholars expelled from Germany, Even at an advanced age Levi showed 
an enthusiasm and capacity for work that was almost phenomenal. 
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In India be would be specially remembered because of bis undertaking 
the noble task of training generations of Indian scholars in the science of 
which he was the accredited master- That is why he was the first to be 
invited to occupy the honored seat of the Ac&rya in a truly national 
institutions like the Visvabharatl of Rabindranath. Tagore joined hands 
with Lfcvi, the East collaborated with the West for the cause of Truth and 
Humanity and we expressed our hope in the language of our poet 
Kalidasa, that through this spiritual co-operation 
each served as a purifying factor to the other, 

Between 1921, when Sylvan* Livl visited India as the first Visiting professor 
of VisvabharatT, and to the end of his career (30(h October, 1935), he left a re¬ 
cord of research that may fill the lives of several scholars, Organizing Oriental 
studies in the University of Strasbourg (since 1918) and Tibetan and Chinese 
Studies at Santintketan with brilliant Indian scholars like Mm. Pandit Vjdhu- 
sekhara Saslri, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen and Prabodh Chandra Bagchi (1921-22) 
Uvi visited Japan on his return trip and was nominated by Sir Ashutosh 
Mookcrjee, Reader of the University of Calcutta and President of the Second 
All-India Orientalists, Conference, Calcutta (1921). Levi was corresponding 
member of the Imperial Academy of Tokyo, a foreign member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, a member of the governing body of the Institute of Indian 
Civilisation (Paris University) and finally President of the Sodt& Atiaiiflue. Invi¬ 
ted by the Imperial Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, Prof. L<svi visited Japan 
for the second (1922-23) and third times (1926-28) ; lecturing on Buddhism and 
helping in the completion of the Hobougirin, or the Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of Buddhism, in collaboration with eminent Japanese scholars like Dr. Takakusu 
Dr. Ancsaki, Dr* Inoue. Prof. Sugiyama and others (Vide The Young East, 
Vol. V. no. 4 Tokyo). Between November, 1926, and May, 1928, he acted as 
the Director of tire Motion Ftanco-Japontihe in Tokyo ; and on their rerurn trip 
through India, Prof, and Madame Levi were accorded grand receptions by our 
Greater India Society and the Society Indo-Lotine, founded by his Indian 
pupils and admirers who, with the modest resources at their disposal, are trying 
foi the last few years to develop Greater Indian Studies and French culture in 
India, inspired by his example. Prof L$vi visited the Dutch East Indies in 1928 
and made a selection of Hindu texts, from Bali island, published by the Gaekwad 
Oriental Scries. Another study on the Javanese MahSbhSrata was communicated 
by him to the Golden Book of Tagore (1931) published in honour of his old 
friend Rabindranath Tagore- So his second and third visits to Nepal provoked 
him to published new texts of Vasubandhu (Vi ipsa tiki and Trimsifci as well as 
the variorum edition of the Maha-karma-vibhahga and other valuable documents 
published by Ernest Leroux (Paris) as well as by the Journal Asiotitjue to which 
he was contributing for nearly Haifa century. Tlte forthcoming issues of the 
Journal Asiaticjue will publish an exhaustive and authoritative bibliography of his 
works by our esteemed friend Prof L. Renou. Meanwhile in this special number 
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of our Juirmul of ifw Greater India Society, we publish bibliographic notes, up to 
1925 requesting our readers to refer to the necrologfe of Sylvain Levi (i035> 
published in the Journal Aj(flti<jue and other learned French publications. 

Scries of studies are necessary to do justice to Levi the savant, The 
tentative bibliography of his works which we publish below will suffice to 
demonstrate how almost every branch of Indology feels the impress of his 
genius. In this short article wc have tried only to supply a commentary to the 
fuller bibliography for the convenience of Indian scholars. We shall conclude by 
giving two extracts from Ltivi's writings, illustrating his attitude towards Indian 
History. In 1890 he concluded his article on AM BeTgaigne et I’BidieitW 
with these words : "From Persia to the Chinese Sea, from the icy regions of 
Siberia to the islands of Java and Borneo, from the Oceania to Socotra, India 
has propagated her beliefs, her genius, her tales and her civilisation. She has 
left indestructible imprints on one*fourth of the human race, in course of a long 
succession of centuries. She has the right to reclaim, in universal history, the 
rank that ignorance has refused her for a longtime and to hold her place amongst 
the great nations, summarising anti symbolising the spirit of humanity. As 
3 pupil of the great Vedic scholar Bergaigne. Levi has given us his studies on 
the Vedic rituals, as a master teacher of the Sanskrit language he has given 
us a history of the Hindu Drama, as an intellectual descendant of Burnout 
he has given us invaluable studies on Buddhism, as an exponent of scientific 
method in historical composition he has given us three splendid volumes on 


Nepal. As an audacious seeker of the relics of Indian genius outside India, he 
has given us the SElralamk 3 ia of Asaliga and the collation of Dharmapada 
texts—yet ail these are side issues and by-products, Lrvi the silent worker 
is probably greater than his works. This is a fact which can only be attested 
by those who had the privilege of knowing him intimately, By his life of 
silent tafNtsyS dedicated to the resuscitation of Indian history and culture, 
he gained a synthetic vision of that history rarely found in writers an India. 
It is exactly here that Sylvain L&vi stands as an inspiration and □ dream 
for the young school of Indian Indologists whom he blessed unconsciously 
through his noble utterances on the mission of India in the scheme of universal 
history : "The multiplicity of the manifestations of Indian genius as well as 
their fundamental unity gives India the right to figure on the first rank in the 
history of civilised nations. Her civilisation, spontaneous and original, unrolls 
itself in a continuous time across at least thirty centuries, without interruption 
and without deviation, Ceaselessly in contact with foreign elements, which 
threatened to strangle her. she persevered victoriously in absorbing them, 
assimilating them and enriching herself with them. Thus she has seen the 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Afghans, the Turco-Mongols pass before her eyes in 
succession, and is regarding with indifference the Englishman—confident to 
pursue, under the accidents of the surface, the normal course of her high 
destiny” { Levi’s article on ’India'' in the Grande Enrydojtedie 1889-90>. 
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Hindu Iconography is a phase In the evolution of Hindu religion and art. 
Like every other religioaeslhciic phenomenon it had to be studied with a strict 
eye on the general development of Hindu history. 1 he danger of neglecting 
the historical method of interpretation in this department is as great as that of 
the imposition of a narrow historical outlook. One enthusiastic writer* 
characterises Hindu art ns a most ancient shoreless sea of forms, incomprehesi- 
bly interchanging and intermingling, but symbolizing the protean magic of that 
infinite unknown that shapes and reshapes for ever all cosmic beings.” While 
another sober historian, f opines with scientific coolness ; "Indian art on the 
whole, is the slave of religious tradition and it is this undeniable fact which 
gives plausibility to the thesis that India is destitute of fine art.” 

The above extracts are quite sufficient to demonstrate not only the futility 
of the so-called mystic interpretation but also thy preenriousqess of a narrow and 
premature generalisation. It is high time that we should avoid both and take 
to the only safe path of approach in our study of Hindu art, the path of a broad 
survey of Hindu History, the complexity and comprehensiveness of which have 
never been brought out in a more idling manner than that of my revered pro¬ 
fessor Syl vain Levi ; *L* importance histotique del' Inde apprait des lors en 
plein eclat: lice au group Aryan primhif par son parter et scs croyanses,, a 
I’lran par une parent* linguistiquc et religieuse, plus etrotte encore, rattach.'-e a 
la Perse par la conquete Ac hitmen ide, a I'Helteni&me par Alexandre ct ses 
successeurs, a la Chine par la Buddhisms au Tibet a TlndoChinc a i’lnsulindc 
par la civiJasation qu'elie y a portes, I'] tide est Je trait d’umon enter les deux 
sections, en apparance isokes, de monde antique”. 1 

The .417011 Plmse 

At the very thcrshold of our investigation we are confronted with the 
problem of iconographic origins: When, how and by whom were the icons 
first unhered into existence ? Turning to the earliest literary monuments of the 
Indo-European people - the Vedas we find that not only there are few definite 
reference to images or icons of gods, bur the analyses of the word for god in the 
important Indo-European languages leads to no conception of a personal deity, a 
conception which is the indispensable psychological basis of iconopraphic repre¬ 
sentation.^ Prof, Me i I let probably the greatest living philologue of Europe, in 
one of his important monographs : "La Religion Indo-Europeenne” 

* LaJcidiv Hearn. 

t Vincent Smith'* “Hirtnry of Fine Am in India and Ceylon * 1 ', p, S, 

1 Sylvain Levi—L’Endiinisnut. 

$ Medici—"Linguutk hiitoirt el general" 1921. 
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remarks: Ml subsist poumnt un grand fait, in on la linguislique est 
interest L * 1 archaeologie prehbtorique de L'Eoropc ne revde guere d'i doles ; 
at pajiout on Ton a quelque temoignage sur les people ek date tndo-europeenne 
on en etat de civilisation pen a van cue. ces tcmoignages indiquent I absence de 
die ux personnels* L/onomastique indo-europeenne Concorde avcc ces constata- 
tknW* 

The Vedk gods preserve this family Likeness. They are "divided into 
three groups of eleven p distributed in earth, air and heaven*/ 1 * They are 
half-poetic half-mystic personification* of Nature; The Vedic religion is an 
apparently polytheistic religion with a deep theistic undernote sounding 
through the refrain of such sublime hymns ; 

"Kasmai dev Ay a havj^l vitihema” + 

Wbai god should we worship with oblation ? 

Passing from the period of the Vedas to that of the BrShmanas^we find 
that the possibility of integration of many gods into one (the development from 
henotheism to monotheism) became more and more remote.; While the 
later Vedic conception of the Punt$a was decidedly tending towards anthropo¬ 
morphic integration, it was apparently overpowered by the elaboration of the 
doctrine of Sacrifice (Ydjfush "Priests cared less to exalt the personal gods 
than to emphasise the dignity of impersonal sacrifice/^ Ideal sacrifice, in its 
turn, came to be represented as a kind of Being * The harmony of the 
several parts of the sacrifice was considered to constitute its tu pa or form, 4 
Thus the BrShmanes, amidst innumerable ritualistic aberrations* prepared the 
Indian mind to admit the First Cause, a kind of Impersonal God in the 
AranyokcLi and the Upanijftadj which record the unique history of a ceaseless 
quest after a personal impersonal Deity :+f Sr oftasya fyrotmm, mamso mana, 
yadi&coha vacam sa u praitasya prSnah - sublime real Nations of Hindu religious 
spirit, but seldom subjects of Hindu iconographie and plastic experiments 1 

In the earlier strata of the Great Epics we find the ideas of tapas 
(asceticism} and yoga (mystic communion) dominating over the conception of 
sacrifice* Through these processes man aspired to be omniscient and omni¬ 
potent, may more, to be the equal or even superior to the Gods ( The legacies of 
these new disciplines are ihe absolute self-reliance of the Yogi on the one hand, 
and the abject superstition, magic and charlatanism on the other. But neither 
the conception of tvpasya nor that of yoga contained the aesthetic dynamic of 
tconographic ekberatian- 

lt is a fact of profound historical significance that when MahSvina and 
Buddha inaugurated the era of renovation and emancipation, the hoary religious 

# O. Schrader— hi Aryxn Rdigum". _ “ 

t Riff Veda, x. 12L 

l C£ Syivain Levi— "Li Doctrine du Sacrifice dans Jrt BnlhjiunM 

f Herman JatfShi— hr Ekahrrunivm"„ 

** Cf. Hatig : Aitareya Bfliunana* p, 73+ 

H Ker?Efpani?ad, L 2. 
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factors that they had to confront and contend with were ritualism and aste- 
licism, While the former (ritualism) was systematically criticised by the Great 
Gotama, the latter ^asceticism} was then strong enough to claim both MshSWra 
and Buddha as temporarily its subjects* Like his senior Mshavira, Buddha 
louI j not help trying the traditional path of penance and mortification ttapasy.t} 
before his attainment of the sombodJti (Enlightenment)* But gods and god- 
speculations did by no means occupy a prominent part in his thought. Had 
the Icons of the gods formed an essential element of Brahmanic ritualism of 
hia age, the great &Skya Reformer would undoubtedly have combined 
iconoirttry also in his relentless condemnation of the sacrificial ritualism. It is 
no less significant that the greatest royal champion of Buddhism, Dharmaiofca 
Eiyndasi follows closely in this respect the footprints of the Master. In his 
rock and pillar inscriptions we find the condemnation of sacrifice, but gods or 
images of gods do not arrest his all-embracing attention. A monarch, who 
experimented on so many styles 0 / art representation and who was also the 
pioneer in the evolution of tithic art in India, did not feel prompted to carve 
4 sin S le image of the Master or his disciples, who passed away more than 
two centuries ago. This is undoubtedly a landmark in the history of Hindu 
Iconography. 

Let us leave aside the problematic question of the precise chronology of 
1 he ancient Vedas* Let us confine ourselves to epigraphieaJ documents pure and 
simple. Even then, we find that, during the vast stretch, of say twelve 
centuries, intervening between the Boghaz Keui inscription of Cappadocia, 
where the Indo-Iranian gods arc first mentioned, to the Asokan inscriptions, 
though Hindu god-conception passed through various stages of evolution, yet 
the necessity of concretizing and visualizing the concepts of the Deity was not 
felt strongly either by the great monarch* or by the cultured classes. * It is 
equally striking to note in this connection that the Iranian cousins of (he 
Indian Aryans followed an almost parallel line of evolution up to this 
point : the same nature worship-of (the Heavens and Earth) of 

Apan-napat (Fire and water), ultimately transformed by Zaiathustra into the 
monotheistic creed of Ahura-mazda ; but the sacrificial legacy came down to 
the present day in the form of fire and altar worship sven amongst modern 
Zoroastrians (e. g„ the Parsecs), The whole of this epoch in I ndo-Iranian 
history may be called cniconic, a state of things which would be revolutionized 
in course of the next five centuries {200 B. C.—300 A, D.) 1 and one of the 
most elaborate and esoteric phase of fcontsm would be evolved between the 
fall of the Maury as and the rise of the Guptas. 

The Dravidiun Plw, 

Passing from the aniconic to the iconic phase of Indian art we must 
remembet the fundamental fact that Indian history is not simply Aryan 

’ Cf, "Iranian God,’’, E. Edwardi. 
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history. Its uniqueness consists nqt in the reduction of divers dements to a 
dull uniformity but in the co-ordination, assimilation and synthesis of the 
multiplicity of the progressive and regressive Pre-Aryan, Austric and other 
historic factors. The first and foremost of such non-Aryan factors was I he 
Prc-Dravidian and Dra vidian elements in Hindu culture and art. Beginning 
of the study of lndology with only Aryan documents had naturally created an 
unconscious Aryan bias, ft is a pity that the only adequate corrective to such 
a bias, a thorough and scientific study of Pre-Aryan and Dra vidian art and 
institutions, seems to be as yet a remote possibility * However, the preli¬ 
minary survey, of the North Indian Dmvidians by Mr. Ciooke and that of the 
South Indian Dravwjt&ns by Mr. Frazer, had established the unique value of a 
comparative study of the mixed Aryo-Dravidian institutions. Culture 
history is not the subject of a mere chronological narration but of subtle 
sociological interaction. Hence we cannot afford to confine our attention only 
to the records of a dead past : we must constantly try to correct our reading 
with reference to the living traditions and latest ethnic and anthropological 
survivals Examined from this standpoint, the Indus Valley folks and the 
Dravidians seem to have influenced Aryan life profoundly, through Shamanism 
and Animism, Totemism and Taboo, The Austrics and the Dravidians gradually 
developed a pantheon of their ow r n : sun gods and moon gods, tree gods and 
setpent gods, a queer ur-Aiyan uncanny Nature-worship culminating in the 
mysterious cult of the Earth-moth er-Ellammit. forerunner of the &hdtri cult of 
later Hinduism, In fact, "the Dravidian Gods," as says Mr. Frazer, "seems 
to have supplied much of the coarser elements of modern Hinduism *'t 
Researches of anthropologists arc every day bringing to light a bewildering 
variety of village gods and local deities only partially assimilated by Hinduism. 
Moreover, through totemism, magic, ancestor-worship and hero-cult, "the 
human form makes its appearance in religious art,"! Symbolism is a 
universal method of religious expression. So we should hesitate twice before 
settling down lo the convenient and apparently convincing hypothesis of 
foreign importation and indigenous imitation, in explaining the evolution of 
Hindu iconography* A careful examination of the symbols and arms of the 
various deities is sufficient to convince us that each one of these symbols has 
a long history behind it, a history as mute and mysterious as the evolution of 
the spiritual consciousness of man. 

Risking a generalisation for the convtnience of a rapid exposition, we 
assume that while the Aryan spirit was transcendental and speculative, 
the Fre Aryan spirit was elemental and artistic, at the commencement of the 
rapprochement between the two cultural series. The former contributes 
literature and philosophy, the latter develops mythology and ait* Thus we 


T C£ E-bitins'* EncydopetiLy. Gf fSdigign and £t|aic*'\ 
I Cf- Art : OHgjnv-Vrjd Hiru- 
J Cf, An ; Primitive imj Smgt—A. C Hiddon. 
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See that the Dravidians, while almost completely Aryanised in other respects, 
have preserved beyond doubt, thejr individuality in art. While socially 
degraded to a certain extent, the Dravidians had the monopoly of the arts and 
crafts of ancient India. Here they were the probable teachers of the Aryan 
conquerors. By their superiority in this branch of culture, the non-Aryan 
artists and craftsmen not only secured a privileged position but also a 
special protection from the stale The Art fulfill'd of Kau(ilya inflicts 
exemplary punishment for the killing or mutilation of artisans. What is 
more, these non* Aryan artists, seemed to have commanded the respect of their 
Aryan masters who conceded, with characteristic tolerance, a ritualistic 
glorification of the non-aryan artists in the ceremony of the Vrat?a-pu)5 of the 
Atharva Veda. 


The Ann* Dr avid inn Corapiflraisf 1 , 

As the result of the fusion of the Aryan and the Dra vidian elements, the 
interpenetration of Philosophy and Art, the symbolic marriage of the Sky and 
the Earth element in the mentality of the two ancient races of India, there 
arose the grand Hindu Art. one of the richest yet least understood cultural 
synthesis in Asian history. Irrepressible transcendentalism was fused into 
irresistible naturalism and gave birth to the gorgeous symbolism, the meeting- 
ground of the Seen and the Unseen, the actual and the ideal. This symbolism, 
in as much as it was the offspring of co-operation and compromise, acted as the 
iingrra franca in the spiritual commerce between the Aryans and the Non- 
Aryans. That was and still remains the keynote of Hindu Art. To under¬ 
stand it properly we should not only interpret ilieu archaic records but 
pent rate their ecstatic dreams, and not only read their concrete images but 
their abstract imageries as well. Hindu symbolism is a mystic hieroglyphic 
which still wails for its own ChampolHon. 

The Aryo-Dravidian art is a reality, not a mete hypothesis. All its 
earlier traces are lost, because the medium and the material of art expression 
were perishable, tf we judge this art by its later surviving specimens, e. g., 
of Mathura and Bodhgayl, of Barhut, SSnchi and Amaravail. * we cannot 
help admitting, inspite of ingenious theorizing of western critics , that thos t , 
are essentially indigenous products. Veteran critics of Europen art, like 
Dr. Gairdner, affirms that the Maurya art, the earliest extant documents of 
Indian art, is already "a mature art"! This apparent anomaly is brilliantly 
explained by Mon. Foucher : "The school of Barhut and S.lnchi is a direct 

expression of Indian Genius. It is in the hereditary habits 

of the wood and ivory carvers of ancient India not forgetting its goldsmiths, 
that we should seek their origin." So the greatest authority of Buddhist art 

■* Vi<k "Sketch uf Indian Antiquities’ 1 . 1014- 

\ "Lsa debuu d* J'lTt Bo«diik|ue LJ ---jDijffnil Antique, 19U 
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admits the continuity of indigenous artistic tradition. The possibility of a 
pre-Buddhistic art is not only noi absurd but is the only reasonable explanation 
of all later developments. The dictum of Dr. Grunwcde! that the art of 
India owed its origin to Buddhism requires considerable modification, after 
the Indus Valley discoveries. 

The entire mass of the early Aryo-Drn vidian art-treasures shows a 
remarkable advance in expressiveness and techinique. By substituting stone 
for the perishable medium. Emperor Asoka permanently secured the safe 
preservation of these relics of imperishable beauty, and thereby he earned (he 
boundless gratitude of aJl students of art. But we must not forget that it is 
as difficult to create a school of art by an Imperial Edict, as to impose a 
technique of art to which the people are totally foreign. Hence it would be 
as unsafe to assert that Indian art was created by Emperor Asoka as that 
Indian Iconography was created by the image-making Greek settlers in 
India.. White the evidence of the earlier literature of India with regard to the 
images of gods is decidedly negative, there are occasional references however 
to images in the later literary documents, c. g„ FUmSyapa and Panini. 
Arthasastta and Many Smritt. The controversy, between Prof. Macdonnel of 
Oxford and Prof, Venkateswara of Kumbakonam, with regard to the develop¬ 
ment of Hindu Iconography, is highly interesting. It established the fact that 
there is clear evidence of the use of images fin>m the latest Vedk age onwards. 
That shows beyond doubt that the Aryan preference for literary representa¬ 
tion of gods was slowly being modified by the non-Aryan instinct for 
concretizing the divinities. Symbolic representation of deities was a natural 
compromise on the higher aesthetic plane : and it left i t5 indelible marks on the 
masterpieces of early Jaina and Buddhist art. But popular fabrication of 
images continued unchecked side by side. Thus innumerable village gods and 
local deities were now elevated to the rank of the satellites of the great Aryan 
Gods and again incorporated into the pantheon of early Buddhism as Kogns 
and Ydksos.) It is very significant that Mon. Foucher. in his learned 
work on Iconography, classifies ail the images according to a sort of sociological 
stratification, thereby developing a veritable caste system of images.! The 
moment we step out of the confines of Buddhist art. and try to interpret the 
general evolution of Hindu art proper, we feel that we must go one step 
further . we must iind not only the sociological but the anthropological and 
ethnological basis of Hindu ait, to explain satisfactorily the rich variation of 
forms and the fusion of techniques. 

Thn Aryan concession to the non-Ary an desire for concretising the deities 
led to a veritable revolution in Indian art history r I mean the transition from 

* Ci. Slen Konew—"Use of image* in miuimt liufk", lad. Antiquity [IWW.J alao 
E. Wiildtsch 

I Cl IVliurhead*Villjut Gcda of South India. 

; cr FnucW-L'axi GieeiJ-BtiudWqMduGjHdhaf*. Tom.: It 1J0I4), 
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the t'erfcogrsphic <i. e.. expression through words* dhyanas, etc ) to the 

iconogrupftic representation of divinities, in course of the ethnic and cultural 
fusion of the two peoples, by the end of the Vedic age. Hence it is not 
surprising lo read the conclusion of Prof Macdonnd as to the 1 'clear evidence 
of the use of images from the latest Vedic age onwards."- On the contrary, it 
is really striking to note the persistence of the Aryan preference for verbogra- 
phic rather than for icanogmphic representation, and : he consequent paucity 
of concrete images of the post-Vedic, the Epic anti the early Buddhist 
pantheon. It is very significant that Paianjati commenting on PSnini (V. 3. 
99-100) refers to the exploitation of popular instinct for image-worship and 
actual manufacture from greed of Gods, like Siva, Skanda, etc, Here 
Pacahjaii is strongly corroborated by Kautilya.f The Anhaiastra lays down 
with characteristic candour that one efficient method of replenishing the 
imperial treasury would be to plunder the popular gods and the properties of 
heretics 1 That seems lo reflect the frankly critical attitude of at least one 
section of the Aryan people with regard to image worship. 

It is probable that in ancient India, image worship was regarded more as 
a concession to human weakness than as a satisfactory means of Ftdigio-aestheUc 
realisation. There seemed to have lurked in the depth of the Aryan mind, a 
scepticism about images being the efficient objective counterparts of the vision, 
the Rapa (form) being the property aesthetic equivalent of the DhySna 
(meditation). Hence there was throughout a hesitation to define the Infinite, 
to describe the indescribable, in term of concrete form, line and colour. This 
semi-religious semi-aesthetic diffidence is faithfully conserved in the Divyfi* 
L'dJmia story of the futile effort of contemporary artists to make an adequate 
representation of the Buddha i "Tathlgatapralim! pate chiirayatha" says 
King Prasenajit of Ko&ata. But the artist failed repeatedly to prepare even an 
approximate replica of the ineffable figure of the M aster. § The Bar hut 
school of artists were more sane and more faithful to indigenous tradition. 
They represented the same King Pasendi (Prasenjit) on the baa reliefs of the 
Beirut stupa and figured the Master with the Wheel of Law (Dharmachakra) 
the symbol of the new message of which the King of Kosala was a devoted 
supporter. This uniformity of symbolical representation ol the Master and 
his activities is already an established convention in the primitive lithic art of 
Buddhism, Wherever we turn, to Bar hut or SSnebi or to Bodhgaya and 
AmarlvatJ, we find the same symbols : the Bod hi tree for the Great Illumina¬ 
tion at Bodhgayi ; the Dharmachakra For the great Wheel of Law first turned 
at Sarn&th and the Parinirvana Stupa for the great nirvana of tha Master in 


* j. R A. 1917-18). 

r Afih* Saifcm. Vktok V. if. 

I Cl Divylvudsna, pp. *4748. 
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Kuehinagara. These symbols r>f the earliest extant specimens nt Buddhist art, 
,ire mare than religious axioms or aesthetic formulae. They summarise the 
aniconic tradition of Indian an far centuries. 

iirllfnlo (.!< m l ri liti li u n, 

It is exactly here that the Greek plastic genius was brought to bear on 
the development of Hindu Iconography. No wonder that it required the 
Greek passion for form in counteract the Hindu obsession of the formUss. 
The anfcomc inertia of Aryan artists, already modified by their Dravidian 
collaborators, was finally Iran6formed by the Hellenic settlers in North-western 
India, Ii is not so much a 'cataclysm', .is Mon Foucher would say. as the 
completion of certain earlier non-Aryan series of indigenous aesthetic evolution. 
To realise the exact nature of this ‘Hellenic i n flue nee', we must take into 
account the antecedents of the Greek adventurers who came into contact with 
the Indians- These BtCtriariS, Partitions and Gandharian Greeks differed as 
much from the Greeks of the age of Phidias and Praxiteles, as the Bolognese 
and Genoese schools of the 17lh century Italian decadence differed from the 
Renaissance schools TStennc and Florence, Venice and Milan. There was not 
only a change in the historical atmosphere bur a change in aesthetic psychology 
and technique as well. 

Thus the Hellenistic artists of Gandbara exerted an influence on Indian 
art, which was He lie rue in a very limited and special sense.* The pnst- 
ALocandrine Greek colonies of Baciria Parthia and Gandbara were not only isolated 
politically and culturally from the mother country, but. the colonists everywhere 
were betraying an almost morbid propensity to imbibe foreign influences. 
The result was a Greco-Roman hybrid! Hellemiin against which Cato the Censor, 
the last representative of ancient Roman simplicity and purity, combatted all his 
life, But the inevitable happened as has been shown by the greatest historian of 
the Roman Republic, Then *lore Mommsen Rome converted Greece into a 
dependency (146 B, C.), in order to stop her sickening political and moral 
degradation ; but it brought in its train the disastrous social disintegration of 
Rome I The vanquished vcrwhelmcd the victor.* who propagated Grcco- 
Roman or Hellenistic art in the Roman Orient. 

So the Hellenism, of 2nd century B. C. to 2nd cent, A. D.—was far from 
lacing an unmixed blessing The worship of Cybele and Corybantic wildness 
and orgies were already indicating that the Greeks of the age oi Menander 
were only too prone to adopt foreign faiths and manners. There was a 
dangerous vacuum in the heart of Hellenism of this epoch and of Paganism 
in general. That explains the captivation of the Gandharian Greeks by 
Buddhism, and later on, the capitulation of ihe vast Roman Empire to Oriental 
Christianity. This ts a fact which the champions of Hellenic hypothesis 

* "HeUtnism”—Edward Btvsst, 

1 C£ ' Gr<-t>k tJi&l ■/ by Lewis Camphdi 
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seem conveniently to forgets I appeal against subtle artistic speculations 
l o the indisputable facts of history. 

"The Greek influence on Indian sculptured says Df Slen Know # "can 
lordly be pushed further back than the time of Menander" (efrttl ISP B* C ). 
hie was Lhe first Greek king to push light into the heart of Hindus than, The 
meeting of this Greek prince (naturally proud of his Plato ami Aristotle) with 
the Hindu-Buddhist philosopher sage Nagasena + is a fact of symbolic value in 
the history of the Orient. Mllinda Banka remains a landmark in the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian culture. Curiously enough we ire confronted here with the 
same old artistic problem of the Form and the Formless in a Buddhist garb 1 
The Master is gone but the Law remains . the Law or Pharma is his image 
proper, his form eternal and hence the sublime conception of the Dharma-KSya, 
sublimating the Mirmana-Kiya + 

But the Greek Converts to Buddhism wanted an actual Kaytt (Body) of 
the Master. They were confident about their capacity to build a good image of 
the master and they did build it, curing thereby the chronic hesitation of their 
Hindu fellow-belie-vers It h striking no doubt that, while the indigenous school 
was carving deathless monuments in Barhnt and SSnehi, jn Mathura and Bodh- 
Gaya on the traditional basis uf on iconic jjmiotfrm, the artistic piety of the Greek 
neophytes and converts of Gandhatu and Taxila was giving concrete iconic 
expression to the ineffable beauty and sermtty of the Buddha. 

Yes, Graeco- Buddhist art was pre-eminently religious in its inspirations 
and religious art can seldom be developed by paid artisans and hireling artists. 
The international propaganda of DharmSsoka bote its fruit after one century. 
The Graeco-Buddhist artists probably built ihe first pantheon of the Buddha. 
That they studied, or, at least were not oblivious of the technique of the earlier 
indigenous schools, is apparent from some of their cruder symbolical remains 
But the methods of the Indian artists were so different ! The Greoco-Buddhist 
artists were successful in using the symbolical language of their Hindu prede* 
cesenrs and collaborators. However, fully conscious of the symbolic suscepti¬ 
bilities of their Hindu co-workers, the Graeco Buddhist artists resorted to the 
same means w hich the ear l y Christian artists of the Sarcophagi had recourse to 
for over-coming the aversion for image of Christ amongst the Semites and early 
Christian!, t The Christian artists started with the motives commemorating 
the life of the Master, and referred to his New Message only by symbolic repre¬ 
sentation. like that of the 'good shepherd'. Now in the illustration of the Jclmkas 
(Birth stories of the Buddha) by the indigenous artists, their Graeco-Buddhist 
colleagues discovered not only such a promising medium of expression but also 
a tremendous possibility of future artistic elaboration. 1 bus in course of story¬ 
telling the Graeco-Buddhist artists cleverly and quietly introduced Lord Buddha, 
the central figure of those stories, without shocking the susceptibilities of their 


« lad, AflUq. 1909. 

t C£ Keinach "Hiitdrt de l 1 Art". 
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Hmcfu fellaw-bdtevcrs. But in storytelling as well as in symbolic representa¬ 
tion. they were far behind their colleagues of Barhut and Saftehi, Hence their 
stone-stories remained lo a certain extent stony t and thcii dramatization of the 
Master 3 tile was, at first, highly melodramatic. 

But Greeks were Greeks after all. How quickly they progressed and how 
beautifully they improved on their Indian models are amply evident to ua today, 
from the rich remains of Taxila, Sahri Rabid. Bandy an and other places, for 
wliich we are thankful to the brilliant work of western archaeologists. From 
sculpture to architecture is a natural line of progression ; and we find the Greek 
architects revolutionizing the Indian and Serindian architecture out of its primi¬ 
tive stage. But even in that endeavour the Greeks assimilated, with rare genius 
some remarkable indigenous motif, which gave a peculiar charm of outline and 
softness of modelling to the later executions of the Gandharian Scfowl. Thus 
the fusion of the Indo-Grtek technique produced a veritable Renaissance stvle 
which, as pointed out to me by Prof Paul Peliiot it be distinguished French 
explorer of Central Asia), so profoundly influenced the style of the Buddhist 
caves and grottoes of China and Central Asia.* 


lli( L Wuhavana vhib»nitj<iii and Hindu 

That reminds us of the fact that Buddhism has its Indian as well as Tran*- 
Himalayan or Asiatic aspect. Time and space would not permit me to trace 
t rornyh idea and art. the evolution of continental Buddhism- progressing imm 
Gandhara across Khotan, Kutcha and Central Asia to China. Korea and Japan on 
he one hand and across Nepal, Tibet. Burma. Siam Laos, to Indo-Cbina and 
hc lndpnet.'ana^pekgoontheother. Suffice it to say. in this connection 
d.at Buddh« S mondetwe n i a profound ctrange, coming in touch with Hinduism 

H J ****** and various religions an d cultural types like 

the Scnndum Avaloku^wara. a Chinese Maftjuiri, a Tibetan Sakyamuni a java- 
nese Ptajna-param.tl, sutficent ro convince us, on this point, Q f the grand 

m™*'?, 77 “ ** '**' '«>»" of vrious facial Lo„ 

and fusion of diverse thoughts and art techniques.! Dr Alttski has supplied 

u& with the key to this marvellous phenomenon of Asiatic history, while discuss¬ 
ing Japanese Buddhism J "At a comparatively early date, the Buddhist notion 
that the c«m,c communion must be extended to every phase of existence and 
the demes may appear ,n any form, had been applied to the indigenous pantheon 
of jspan. AH Japanese gods were thus absorbed into the Buddhist communion 
and the result ttras the formation of a synerttk religion!," 

Thus "humanity was enriched.” assays Mon. Foueber, "by the colla¬ 
boration of the East and the West; for the Indian mind has taken a part no 
Jess essential than has Greek genius in the elaboration of the mcdel of the Monk- 


* Cf. Paul Pctlbi Taring. Holm Kg | portfolio) J921. 

I Cf (Jjfktvti Pign de f Hirtnire RrlJEJcnw j u j jpon 
: Aueuki BaddllUt Art. p. 4s. 
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Th^ kte Graeco-BuddhKt art followed a parallel line of evolution with 
tbe Graeco-Christian art which cams: after. Whether the former had anything 
to do with the figuration of Christ or of the Madonna is a branch of compara¬ 
tive art two which Mon. Foucher has contributed two brilliant papers "The 
Buddhist Madonna 1 ' and "The titulary Pair in Gaul and India. 11 Dr* Cirunwedd 
has also brought out heaps of new materials in his Latest work Ah Kimtcha 
(L$2I). But we must drop that complicated problem of the Asiatic art evolution 
and come back to India in order to trace the influence of Buddhist Iconography 
On later Hindu fig tuition of gods and goddesses* 

The most important problem that confronts us here is the multiplication of 
images and the consequent elaboration of the pantheon It is exactly here that 
the Mahay3na and inter Hinduism stand on the same platform. The multipli¬ 
cation of forms, limbs and attributes is the outcome of the interaction of various 
factors, ethnic, religious and aesthetic The assimilation of unorthodox local deities 
into the orthodox pantheon had its inevitable counterpart in the tendency tn split 
up the primary deities into their secondary and tertiary forms. Hindu verbo- 
graphic pot y the ism found a fatal facility for concretize dan in the craving for 
images amongst the Greeks who, as Mon. Poacher humorously remarks, were 
the greatest culprits in the diffusion of idolatry,f And once the pure tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of the Dharma-Kaya has been compromised, it was impossible to 
stop the sophisticated elaboration of the doctrines of Sambhogak3ya (Body of 
supreme enjoyment) and that of Niimanakiya of the body of the deity, reappear¬ 
ing in the bodies of the saints and devotees as avatar as. Thus we have the 
strange phenomenon of the original deity almost completely overwhelmed by 
his emanations : In fact ^akyamuni was so entirely over-shadowed by hosts of 
Avalokiieswaris and Samantabhadraa that it, was necessary for a Japanese 
Emperor of the I3th century to re-establish Sakyamuni by an Imperial Edict.} 
But royal edicts are futile here ; and we watch the epic elaboration of the 
Mahay an a till we find the Buddhas Opa generalised and stereotyped in the 
Dhyani Buddhas of Javanese sculpture : AmitSbha with dhylna mudr3> Vairo- 
chana with dharmachakra m uch a ; Akshobhya with buami$parsa mudra ; 
Ratnasambhava with varadt mudr! : and Amoghasidhhi, with abhaya mudrS 4 § 
Curiously enough it was the Javanese work Kuftjarakaq^a that gave the 
finishing touch as it were to this strange fusion of MahSyana and Hinduism,** 
There Vairochana (an avatara of Buddha) teaches the doctrine of identity: 
"l am you T you are | f and if there are in fact so few monks who attain emancipa¬ 
tion ^ the reason is thai they refuse to reeckgnise that Buddha-Vgjroch&na h 
identical with Siw." Man Louis Finot, Direct cur de 1’Ecole Franchise d'Es- 


■ Cf. Foudier. The Beginning *1 BudJjst An 
t tf. "BudtlJuir God" — A, 5, Gudeo. 

: ct La Valice PcmniQ— Avaleluteftwara" . Gtlt£v^ ,, Godi of Mmhlylo* Buifclhi'.nv 
5 Cf PJaryrc lacbimum Art fiiXH), pktc VIII 
” Gf. La ValL« Pousse s^"Adj> Buddy , M 
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(feme Orient (Htinoj). in a highly interest in” monograph, remarks,' "We find 
here (i.e., in indo* China) again that reciprocal penetration or Saivisft) and 
Buddhism, wliich Professor Kern has already pointed out in Java, and which 
more than one Indo-Chinese monument, both in Champ! and Cambodia, indi¬ 
cates I rims our human SSkyamuni was gradually transformed into an incarna- 
lion of Siva, a great magician (yogiiwara) and ultimately, in the Pur linns, an 
avatata ofVistiu : It is also remarkable that the original doctrine of nirvana of 
the earlier Buddhism was completely changed. We read in the SuvarLaprabha? 
SGtia. quite the contrary doctrine : Ns Buddha portntmJic. nu Dharma panhiyate 
which utterances have dose resemblance with and strikingly reminiscent of the 
lines of Bhagavad GltS : 'Dfuirnta SomsiftapanarduSytt rnmhJtdvami yuge jugr.” 
Meanwhile a huge mass of apocryphal sEitras and -leamas were being fabricated 
under Iianian or Chinese influences : the Dmakaravapu and Sukhivati Vyuha ; 
the Amitayurdhyana Sutra and Suvarnaprabhiia SQira, altogether a branch of 
Indoiogy for the study of which generations of students must come in future to 
France, the land of Senart and Levi, Chavannes and Pdliot who have 
revolutionized our conception of Asiatic history religion and art.J 

The most notable achievements of these French savants are not only to 
liberate the study of Buddhism from its traditional and academic grooves of 
Hinaylna and MahlySna, but also to lay the foundation of the genetic"study oi 
Astatic mind, amidst the apparent chaos of Buddhism and Mazdaism. Christia¬ 
nity and Manichism, Taoism and Shintoism-abysmal formless undercurrents 
eternally surging up into new forms ;8 No wonder that there should be variety 
and multiplicity . what is really wonderful is the feci that there is much of 
symmetry in that baffling diversity, of rhythm in that chaotic dance and'htumonv 
m that elemental discord. The two centuries on either side of the appearance of 
Chnst are momentous m the history of Eurasia. The Chinese walls round 
isolated civilizations tumbled down and the whole laws of historic adjuster 
were changed, Hie Many confronted the One with all the relentlessness of a 
historical fact. Hindu mind accepted this challenge of history and supplied the 
only principle of co-ordination and synthesis, through the sublime utterances of 
one of the great post-philosophers of India, Mvagho*, who, as pointed out by 
Prof. Lev,, opened his famous with the preamble • "That 

aU beings may rid themselves of doubt, become free from evil attachment and by 
the awaketunz of faith inherit Buddha-seed, I write this discourse "♦* * 

Who knows what part was played by the dynamic of the Buddhist doctrine 
of Sanaa sa uwa, by Hel.eme cosmopolitanism and Christian charity in the efebora- 

Cf, Kinot * "BudiihEam m Indct-C^na *■ “ “T“ - - 

Champ. « Qtmtodp." 0a, “’ : d u 

! H, Kern. ‘ Obet de vnoiTneing van Sinai*™* en Puctdliirme up Java.” 

+ Cf. Lcvt : Lft &ajniH Eciiturei du fio^dhiitnc (14041 I *,4 . .. T i , 

d« Bouddhmz*" (!912J, U909). Lev, . U,eli„ su£ pw-eweniqu* 

l Cf. PettiiH - *'L«cin L Chi vert we du Ccllege d* France 1 ' (lOm 
Cf, Sunjhi— J “Awakening of Faith'' of Aiveuhop p, 47 
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rion of the Indian path of Devotion or Bhokth The divine solicitude of A&vagho$a 
for the SiiTva-umVii> in one aspect, is a m-slatemeM of the Upani$adic concept of 
the SartwnuMiuJi (the ‘Albfecling Qne h )" Suffice it to note that henceforth, for 
several centuries, India would be inundated with foreign races and alien creeds, 
each contributing to and transformed by that phenomenal assimilative capacity of 
Hinduism, Historic evolution follows its normal course from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity Hence it is not a matter of accident that* during an epoch when 
Menander was confronting N&gasena, Heliodorus was building in Besnagar the 
Garudadhw r aja signalising his conversion to Vaisfjavism ; while near the same place 
Pushyamitra wtis celebrating his AWamedha ;■ that copious coins and ept graphic 
records testify to the adoption of Hindu faith by foreign chiefs and that numis¬ 
matic materials equally startle us by the frequent recurrence of Hindu iconographic 
symbols on the coins of the Greek and Romans the feaka and the Kushana kings : 
Chaitya symbol on the coins of Agathocles, Chakra symbol on those of Menan¬ 
der, Lakshmi on those Azilises, Ssiva symbols on the coins of Wema Kadphises 
and finally Buddha on the coin of the great Kushan emperor Kanhhka. 

'Fhus the natural human craving for individual jdtdiicm ihrough Faith 
was producing that wonderful elaboration of MahSySna pantheon till it led 
to the practical identification of each individual with the Buddha The same 
mentality brought about the gigantic elaboration of the Hindu pantheon through 
its doctrine of Incarnation* a variation of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirm£na-k3ya. 
Thus on the one side we find 1000 Buddhas depicted in the grottoes of Central 
Asia (Toung-Huang) and on the other the nunidmtfla of ^iva and Vi^^iu also 
reaching to the decent figure of 14)00 1 And while the Greek mind helped 
Hindu Iconography* at its origin, by humanizing the divine, the Hindu mind 
ended by deifying the human I It accepted the highest and the lowest, the 
sublimes* and the grossest phases of existence as symbols of the Divine and 
then identified, in an uncompromising manner P ihe Being with the Brahma the 
Ttutwam&si of the Vedsnta, Thus the three elemental Vedic deities, soon 
multiplied into 33, came gradually to reach the modest number of 33,00.00000 
Kofi gods, in fact the whole creation came to be the symbol of the creator! 

Enumrriilion anil CllilS*ificA|m!l. 

Now that I have sketched, in a popular way the historical phases of Hindu 
Iconography I ask the permission of the learned audience of MusSe Guimet to 
finish my discourse by recounting some of the principal types of our Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses 

Firstly, we notice that the Buddha type was transformed out of its 
Hellenistic traits and throughly Hindu! zed with charac I eristic Hindu technique. 
This would be apparent If we compare the Gandhara Buddhas with the Buddha- 

* Cf. Arelsaeotofical Survey Report (1914-14). EhlDdcrkir Rjcporf ol the Brmagar 

Excavation. 

t Cf Cs*i\ CaLalogue* flf WhiHsrud And Kap^n 
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rQps of Mathur5, Sjnchi, and Sirn&th, of AmarSvati and Nsgarjtmi Konda, 
of Ajanta and Ceylon, te is remarkable. as Mr Vincent Smith point: nut, that 
"the Graeco-Persian forms and techniques, Greek artistic canons and rules of 
proportion never succeeded in making headway against the strong current Df an¬ 
cient Indian tradition.”* It is equally striking that traces of the influence of (his 
Indigenous school is found by Dr. Anesaki to travel, side by side with tire Gand- 
haran style, as far as Central Asia, China, Korea and Japan. The hinduisation of 
Buddha went so far that he was identified as one of the ten avatSras of Vishnu. 

Jaina iconography was never touched by the humanizing influence of 
Hellenic art. Hence it remained rigidly archaic, ritualistic and formal to the 
last, as a Jong list of Jinas and Tfrthankars. although in temple architecture and 
painting the Jaina contribution was really great. 

GangS is a characteristic example of Hindu apotheosis of nature From 
a Himalayan river she becomes the eldest daughter of the Himalaya and, through 
various legendary transformations in RamSyana (I. 38-84), MahSbhSrata (I 'M) 
and Msrxandcya Parana (Ch, 35) she emerges as one ■ f the most favourite of 
Hindu nature-goddesses. Besnagar Ganga is a masterpiece of Hindu art of 
modelling with unique suppleness of outline and fluidity of form. She came 
to be a wife of Siva 

Lakshml is a typical case of tntnsfigurition of a local, pi obably agricul¬ 
tural goddess of the popular pantheon. She is the goddess of plenty and 
gradually becomes the goddess of beauty as well, seated on a lutus seat, liven 
before the appearance of Graeco-Buddhist icons. Lakshmi had the honour of 
iconqgraphic representation by indigenous, artists rind appeared in SSnchi. Bar hut 
and Udayagiri. She appears on the coins of many kings, from the Greek 
Azilises to the Bengali SasSnka. She is a special Favourite of the Gupta 
emperors. She multiplied herself into various types (Vfra Lakshmr, Dhana, 
Lakshml etc,) and. ultimately with Saraswatf appears as the daughter of Dutg3 
and Shiva and as the wife of Vishnu, 

Kamkeya, under his modern name Subrahmanya, is one of the most 
popular gods of South India. Many popular temples are dedicated to him. 
He is first mentioned in Chhandogya Upanbhad, VJI. 26.2. But m his 
conflicting birth-stories we seem to read the ayncritism of several types and 
concepts of Indian war goda. Arthiisistra prescribes four gates of the capital 
city w be called Brahma. Airtdta, Yama, and Sainapatya. Kum3ra, as the son 
ol Siva and Parvatl. is immortalised by Kalidasa in his Kumlra-Sambhava. The 
Gupta emperors worshipped him in the form of Skanda, 

Ganesa. appears, as a son of Si™ and Um3. But he is really speaking a 
non-Aryan God admitted into the Hindu pantheon rather late. For he is not 
mentioned in the Rimayana or in the original MahabhSrata and is absent from 
the older Pur5nas. Gancia is first mentioned in Yljfivalkya (1. 27u, 2K9, S'.*3} 
as a demon hindering the success of men {Vighnesa), but helping those who 

* Smilh r KiltOry of Fine Alt* in India and Ctylufl, p, 8. 
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propitiated him Possibly because of 3iis affinity in name with Bribaspati. who 
in Rigveda (IL 23) is called G4n3n3m Gapgpati, Gabies ha becomes also a god of 
learning ; and like a 11 men of learning somewhat lackini; in common sense. 
Hindu religious humour weaves round him legends of Jkfita&tjc Savour. Java 
like Orissa* honoured Ganesa whh splendid statues, mat-ive and meditative, 
gorgeous and grotesque. 

Of the early Vedic gods p India, Surya and Brahm ■ had vitality enough 
to reach the historical period. But hidra passes out t-f vision aftet a short 
appearance as an, attendant deity ^Sakra) io Buddha. He is displaced by a 
powerful usurper—the Buddhist Vajrap5ni * 

Brahma had probably his origin more in speculation than m popular 
cult. Hence the god Fails to appeal to the mass. Brahma bassociated with 
Vishnu and Siva in later works to complete as it were the Hindu Triad. But it 
is very significant that few temples are specially dedicated to Brahm& who how¬ 
ever has the- consolation of receiving an anisic consecration in Java though* 
even there, he is considered as an emanation of &ha and Vishnu ! 

Surya, originally an Jndc- Iranian Gcd (Mitral, came to preside over the 
Chatdeo-Dravidian planet-gods giving rise to the Nava*Graha (nine planets) 
frieze in many temples. But Surya had sufficient vitality and individuality to 
have a temple near Cabuf ; also the Mlrtand temple of Kashmir (750 A. D;j 
and the famous Konarka temple of Kahnga (12th century A. P-) were dedicated 
to him. Surya tended constanly to be fused into N3 rlyana—Vishnu. The 
Sfsrnlrh image of SQrya is a masterpiece of Indian sculpture . though carved in 
stone it is eloquent with the message of life-giving iight—a rare harmony of 
luminosity and virility. 

Thus hundreds and thousands of gods and goddesses, with .simple or 
elaborate symbols, with natural or supernatural carrying animals or V&harnu, with 
human or superhuman poses (mudrSsj and mu hi plication of heads, hands and 
limbs, may be Found in the veritable ocean of Hindu Iconography. Hindu 
Pauid n \kas (myfhologuea) were ever ready to consecrate and classify thes-- 
divinities by mythical genealogies. It is very inlerestmg though difficult problem 
io ascertain whether the texts induced the types or that the type* created the 
teats (Sadhana-maia), The latter was true with regard to Mahay In a pantheon 
according to Mom Fmjeher ; but the former seems to be more probable in the 
case of Hindu gods. I For we find, that after a few centuries of remarkable 
growth and artistic spontansety. Hindu icons seem to be stultified and stereotyped 
through the despotism f the texts.S This phrase is marked by the appearance 
of a vast amount of our medieval Silpa-slstjas, starting with the Vrihit Sam hit! 
of Va rlhamih h a (5th century A* l\), Just as Hindu Kavya (poetry) degenerated 
with the appearance of the later formal Alamk^ra literature [Ars Foeticu}, from 

■ Cf. Sefiart ^ViirapUir'-jCDI^rcfl* of OtfentiJjMti. 

! ArchatMilfj^cah Ondgfzoefc op Jnvji en Machm, VuL tl. 54- 
l Cf, Fotichcr—L'art C!rAeco.fioudhk|u^ dti Osndhara 1L f 
1 CL Gopirtath Rap—Hindu kormcmtiy I r>20), 
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KSvyl-darsa no Slhkva-darpaiia. %o the appearance of iilpsiratna and Sjlpaslra, 
L-ilpasangjTihfl and MteasSra,, signal feed the atefcotypcgatinn nf Hindu Art and 
Iconography. It came to be more a matter of definition and faithful execution 
than of spontaneous c real ion* At any rate it lagged for behind the Hindu 
nirchitectUfll technique as revealed through the grand Hindu Temples. Conse* 
quently. while the Hindu temple architecture attracted generalions of students of 
comparative art, Hindu Iconography remained to this day a cryptic manifesta¬ 
tion of very limited appeal and had Jed to very divergent impressions. Why 
and how it way slerotyped is a problem which belongs to the province of the 
Grammar oi Hindu Iconography Similarly there might be opened up two 
other very important branches of study : the Aesthetics of Hindu Iconography 
and the Philosophy of Hindu Iconography, tracing the iconographies instinct of 
the Hindus through vision tDhyUna] to expression (RCpa) and through realisation 
to predication* 

Dropping those ambitious schemes, 1 return to my humble pursuit af Lhe 
historical problem of Hindu Iconography. And the last, though not the least, 
important problem, which \ b>g to present before you, is the problem of Hindu 
Triad-thc Frimui ti ; Sakti, Vishnu and Siva the three grand categories of Hindu 
IconographiC consciousness. Sakti symbolists creadon, Vishnu preservation, and 
Siva destruction the three fundamental phases of human existence, richly 
illustrated by Indian plastic and pictorial art. 

In the case of each of the three elemental deities we realise that ' the Syncri- 
tislk tendency of Hindu mythology," as pointed out by Prof. Jacobi, "is a most 
powerful fectnr in the formation of Indian gods." The goddess Sakti is a syncri- 
ticism of various female deities and diverse concepts of Indian womanhood 
Like her consort Siva she is the Aryan transformation of many pre-Aryan 
divinities. As AmbikS she is the sister of Rudra-Siva in VSjasaneyt Sam hit 3 ; 
but she appears as his wife in Taittirlya Aranyaka, where she is also called VWo 
chanl, daughter of the sun-fire Some of her later names, e.g.. Kali, KarJli etc., 
appear in Mundaka Lpanishad, as names of the seven tongues of Agni. Her 
names Pirvati (daughter of the mountains) and Durga {the goddess of bloody 
sacrifice}-identified by Weber with Nmiti the Vedic goddesses of fire, of moun¬ 
tains and of savage tribes, were fused into art Aryan form.* Harivamsa preserves 
a curious tradition mat DurgS is the goddess of the Savuras, Barbaras and Pulin- 
das ; Ch.mdt appeare in the Markandeya I'm ana, and Chamunda in the Tantras 
and in Mnlatt'Mtdhava, The Chandi-Sataka of Bsna (57th century A.D.) refers 
to the killing of the MahisaStita an episode of which we have a spirited represen¬ 
tation by the great sculptors of Mah u r5stra and of Mjh :i balipuram, Over and 
above these elements of wildness and terror and bloody sacrifices, there came to 
be fused into the personality of the Sakti, the cults of erotic symbolism of later 
1 antrikism. It is a sealed book to many of us even to this day. the terra inco^nitfl 
of the religious history of humanity. Suffice it to say that it has its AryoDravi- 

* GFr Aijuna’i Hymn to IXirgi'Mihfcbh IV, 21 
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dian as well as Sino-Tibetan phases These two outstanding phases again are 
connected by cm unique iconographtc series manifest in the Dravidhn Kali P ifi e 
Bengali TlrZh the Tibetan Vajravar hi and innumerable Saids of the Buddhas and 
bsvus of Nepal and Tibet,* One important influence of this cult was the mar¬ 
vellous development ot the modelling of bronze icons. Taran5th ( the Tibetan 
historian. records that the ancient Nepalese school of art was based on that pf 
Eastern Bengal of the 8th century and Tibet copied from Nepal In fact the 
Nepalese artists became so famous that they were requisitioned by Kublai Khan 
the great Mongol Emperor, of China of the 13th century Prof Pelliot kindly 
informed me that the Mongolian name for a bronzfi^sfcr is Balfco-cfti : now 
Baiba being the Tibetan name for Nepal, it brings us to the equation that the 
Bronze caster was the Nepal man ! 

Thus the Tan trie Sakti worship, whatever influence it might have exerted 
nn Indian life and character, modified profoundly the Eastern Asiatic bronze ico¬ 
nography. The valuable researches of Mon. Rncnt and Mon. Hack in had already 
throw n a flood of light on this complicated problem So the splendid work of 
Mr. O. Gk Giingoh has derfinnstrated its value in a special study on South Indian 
bronzes At the same lime the valuable works of Pandit Haraprassd SSstri and 
NagendranSth Vasu. of RskhaldSs Banerfoe arid Ramapr.v^d Chanda, among 
others, are ever opening up new fields of investigation and of fresh research. 

So the history of the £>aku cult, even in its terrific and revolting aspect* is 
highly interesting from the standpoint of comparative religion and art. This 
awful aspect of §akti is balanced by a parallel evolution of the noble concepts of 
Hindu womanhood ; graceful Kumiri {already mentioned in Periplus. 1st cen¬ 
tury A. Dd the daughter of delicate tenderness, Urn a HaimavatT Cof Kenopani^ad* 
the personification of Brahma vidyS, or Divine knowledge), Gaun the ideal wife, 
and Jagaddham the all-embracing mother of humanity. Through these stages 
she is ultimately Iransfigured a* the primordial creative principk-PmJtriti, further 
modified into YogamSya (of Vishnu-Purina), Thus Sakti seems to summarise 
and symbolise the Hindu realisation of the Elerna] Womanly in its several 
aspects, terrific and tender, sinister and sublime. 

We should notice in this connect bn that while the female divinities are 
insignificant in the Vedie religion, they play a very important role in the evolu¬ 
tion of later Hinduism. Similarly two other Vedic gods, Vishnu and Rudra, once 
of secondary importance, come io be so commanding in their aspect that they 
practically divided amongst themselves, the whole of India into two iconographic 
empires, the Vaisnava and theSaiva. The relative importance of these two sects, 
in comparison with other, would be manifest if one only turns the pages of 
standard works on the subject like Dr. R, G, Bhandatkark splendid monograph 
and Mr Gopinaih Rao's monumental works on Hindu Iconography. 

Vishnu : Die three steps of this god (Trtvikrama) covering the earth, 
air and sky, are mentioned in the Rigveda, but Vishnu is not at all prominent 


* Q. J. BncuK ; " L'Art Tibetan’ r [1/HlJ 
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in the Vedic pantheon. Therm he is almost an emanation of Indra (whose 
younger brother he becomes in classical mythology}, But he suddenly emerges 
as an outstanding god P by telega ting to him the function of saving the world* by 
uprooting the demons. Not stopping with thi* unsurpation of the funclkm of 
In dra, Vishnu proceed led to deprive Bra h ml of many of hi Ei titles to glory. 
For while in the featapaihn Brahman* we read of the &urma-Aval5ra of 
Frajapati and in the Taiitiriya Brahman* al&o of the VarSha A v,tiara of 
Prajlpati—all these incarnations are assumed later on by Vishnu* 

While the Aryan mind was busy legitimizing the popular gods 
godlings and heroes, by retouching the PurSnas, the doctrine of 
incarnation was elaborated : and here Vishnu showed a phenomenal vitality 
and adaptability. Thus we find him in some of the earliest represen¬ 
tations as the Vedie Trivikrama at E flora, and the cowherd god of the 
non-Aryan AbhJras on the rocks of the Mahabalipuram P 9th century 
A. D ; although Kiji 33sa had already invoked him in his Megh- 
dotam - Vaxtwmva spltuntfl-Tiichino gopa-vesasya Vishnoh i Later on the 
cowherd god was made* by the authors of the Bhlgavata Purana, (Burnoufs 
edition) lo evolve one of the subtlest and sublimest of pastoral allegories: the 
VenugopaEa playing his mystic Bute from the 'Great Beyond\ luring this limited 
life out of its sordid bounds and taking it up to ineffable and divine felicities. 
Side by side with this supreme poetic evolution of Vaiflhnavjsm, there went on 
the deepening of its philosophy of Love with the development of the Bfi akti 
doctrine.* Krishna, first mentioned in Chh^iidogya Lpamshad as a human 
teacher, gradually develops into the semi divine philosopher of the Bhdgamd 
GcetH t offering salvation through Grace- Similarly the whole of the RamAyana 
was rt'muddled in order to make RSma the human hero appear as the avatura 
of Vishnu Finally, to illustrate as it were his tremendous assimilative power, 
we find Vishnu bringing round him all the important Vedie and post-Vedie 
deities, in a remarkable piece of sculpture from Deogarb (Jhansi) of 6th-Sth 
century A. D. Here we find BrahmS, on a lotus Indra on his elephant, 
Kanikeya on hie peacock and Siva on his bull with Flrvati ■ Lakshmi fa 
represented standing and Bhuml-devi (Earth goddess) supporting the feet 
of the God of Gods* reclining in a consdous^unconEcbuG mood, on the serpent 
Atlanta, a mmrerly symbolism* as a whole, of life reposing on the bosom of 
Eternity f 

Lasily, we trace the evolution of Rudra-Sm. In Rigveda Rudrais the 
father of Mumn (.the howling winds}, a malevolent deny. Several fire-gods 
like Nda-grceva* Sda-kantha, Nlladahita. of the Saiamdriya section of the 
Vsjasaneyi Samhiti, were blended into the Rudra. But the plurality docs not 
stop here. As a Girisa he is the lord of mountains, and as a Bhuida he 
represented the devil worship of the non-Aryans who show a decided preference 
for SasvEsm. Rudra had serious conflicts with the orthodox deities before he could 


* Cf- Giitf&on : "Bhltkll’Nfirgi 
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secure a place in the regular Hindu pantheon, There was probably a e first 
something too repulsive in the bacchanalian ritualism and phallic worship, 
associated with fevt But he was gradually transformed, by the accretion of 
purer concepts of Bhava and Sarva, till he became Yogiiwafa and Mfhyurtjaya : 
the lord of cosmos, the master mystic, the conqueror of the all-conquering 
Death t &iva was the favourite God of the foreign tribes like the Sakas, Ku&Hnas, 
Hflnas, etc,, and he appears for the first time on the coin of KadphUcs II, 
From that full representation or ^iva with his bull and trident p to the 
modelling of the Nataraja-the great exemplar of Hindu Iconography—what 
a progress in conception and execution l In the Dance of §iva. we 

have the glorious testimony to the Hindu genius of transfiguring almost any 
intractable art symbol or medium In this Chefs d 1 oeuvre of artistic eteatiDm 
Vincent Smith, the historian of the Fine Art in India and Ceylon* reads ^violent 
superhuman emotion" and "demoniac passion." Bui the Michael Angelo of the 
Modern sculpture Auguste Rodin (who was not an Indologist)—could read, in 
the light of his artistic intuition, something more. 1 quote from the posthumous 
paper of Rodin, on the M Dance of Siva", kindly placed ac my disposal by 
Prof, Sylvain Levi : 


lh . . . « , -La matcrialiu: de Tame qui Ton peut imprisonner dans ce 
bronze, captive pour plusieurs si&cles ; desire d'eteniiHS sur Cette bquche, les 
yeux qui sont voir et parler. - - 

Noblest tribute 10 an unknown Hindu modeller from probably the greatest 
modeller of out modern time * 


This sublime transfiguration of malevolence, destruction and death by 
the positive assertion of a supreme religin-aesthetic monism* representing the 
Creator as the struggling artist, engaged in the titanic task of transforming the 
chaos into cosmos, is probably the grandest specimen of Hindu Art and 
Spirituality,^ Sometime, between the fourth and fifth century A. D* T Vi&5kha- 
da it a, in hb MudrS-raksasa, already suggested this process of transformation 
ofRudra-Siva in his grand opening hymn ; 

T , T , * 


55^j WWft ^TTffPT I 

%*FiTOgrT^ff ftgd^rf^r: tt i J ‘ 


Thus the apparently bewildering variety of the Hindu pantheon is found 
to resolve into three fundamental types ; Siva &akti and Vishnu*! But 


' G£ Da*. Coomaraa^ 4my h » d, L*irKc of Siva", 

t Gf, HiBetnridt—Ztit^hriR tl CT Deuiteh-tn MprgeiilixtdiKhen GefteUfchtft, Z P. ST, G, 
(19U), 

: d "Hindu ilodi■ '—A . S. G«3*n 
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the dynamic of irresistible monism in Hindu spiritual consciousness led to 
further conceptual evolution and the consequent ico nograph sc Concentration, 
h the Creator separate from the creative principle ? No I Hence Sm fuses 
with his Sakti. giving rise to an unique iconograph-the Ardha-N^rlswara (.half 
man half woman), symbolizing the joint partnership of Prakrit! and Puru*a in 
creation* Bui is the creation Itself detached from the Creator ? questions the 
irrepressible Hindu 1 No ; hence we reach the farthest fciage of syncritism 
where Siva fuses with Vishnu in the form of Hart-Hara : a remarkable Khmer 
re presentation of that composite deity can be seen in the vestibule of the ground- 
floor of Muai'ti Guimei of Paris. Thu? in Siva the Supreme Goodness was dis¬ 
covered Lhe ultimate principle of Synthesis : Creative Principle is good and 
Creation is good ; so Good only remains as the Supreme Reality. Cognition 
and Joy Stf£, Chit. AiwtAt. Thus back again to the old formulation of the 
Upanbhads; "Anandiddhyeva khalvimani bhutSni jayantej inandena jatlni 
jeevatiti tnandam prayantyabhkamvt&anli r ' 

Thus tn the borderland of Dream and Reality, in the twilight 
region of Art Religion and Philosophy, we cry out with our hoary Vedic 
ancestors r Kasmai dsv&ytx Liirishtf vidhtmti > 


■ An illustrated essay read in * conference it Mu>& Gutaft Pint. 1521. 
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THE DANCE OF SIVA 

Reflecting ad the whole figure of Siva (Nutarajj*} 

FulMilown in life, the fiver of life, the air, the sun p the sensitiveness in an 
overflow - that is how it appears to us—the art of the Fur EdJt. 

The divinity of human body was attained at that epochs not because we 
were then nearer to the origins, - for our forms have remained exactly the same. 
Rut the slavery (of our mind) at present consists in believing to emancipate 
ourselves from everything, and we are out of the orbit. Our taste spoilt 1 

From a certain profile the Siva appears as a fine crescent. 

What a genius in this pride of form 1 

To-day that beauty in the bronze is immutable. The imperceptible 
movement of the light. One feds the immobile muscles, all in ft heaves, ready to 
spring up, if the light is displaced. 

The shadow moved from place to place, working upon the master-piece, 
giving it something which fascinates - the profound delicacy coming from that 
realm of Obscurity—where it has been resting so long. 

That suggestion of modelling. The mystic haze of Form 1 As in 
something divinely regulated, there is nothing in that form, rebellious or jarring, 
one feels everything in its proper place. One comprehends the rotation of the 
arms, in spite of repose, by examining the shoulder-blade in its projection ; the 
frame, the admirable fixing of the ribs, taken up by the denticulated muscles 
for holding fast the shoulder-blade to its service. And the flank which continues 
the trunk of the body, strangulated here, squeezed there and then developing 
itself to sliape the two thighs, two connecting rods, two levers, perfect angles ; 
delicate legs playing on the earth. 

Before the Profile of Siva 

They are admirable—the two amts which separate the breast and the 
abdomen. That gesture can well contest, for superiority in gracefulness, with 
the gesture of the Venus de Medici which defends her charms by the arms, 
while Siva does the same by an ingenious n iudfa> 

Thai shadow, on the right which separates the torso in two parts, falls 
gliding along the thighs, one half shaded, the other quite in cjtfir-obscure (light 
and shade) in inclined shadow. 

in short, it is the virtue of profundity of contrast, of airiness, of power 
that counts ; but of the details, not a single one of them is good for itself ; they 
are life's veritable grace-notes, useless if they arc not in relation with the general 
movement. 

Those kgs, of muscles elongated, suggest nothing but speed. 


The thighs are drawn together in double caress, jealously enclosing the 
mysterious darkness : the noble plane of shadow; made more conspicuous by the 
light playing on the thighs. 

Before the Cnee of Siva 

The pose is well-known, in the opinion of the artists, but there is nothing 
in it that is common-place ; for, in the whole pose, there is Nature and yet so 
far hidden away, There is, above all, something which any and every person 
cannot see the unknown profundities, the foundation of life ! In the elegance 
there is grace, above the grace there is the modelling : all approaching very 
much something which one may call sweet, but it is vigorously sweet. And then, 
the words fail us I 

There are the garlands of shadow, hanging loose from the shoulder to the 
haunch and the things flung squarely from the hips. 

The two legs with different light-effects ■ that thigh which casts on the 
other leg an elongated shadow. 

Had there not been an inner modelling, the contour could not have been 
so plump and supple : tt would have appeared dry and withered with that shade 
on the right, 

On the Imrlumm- art of SUa 

The ignorant man simplifies things and looks at them vulgarly he 
amputates life in the superior art, on account of his love for the inferior, the 
petty, without taking account of higher things. One must study a little more 
in order to get interested and to sec. 

Lpon looking lengthwiftc on tin* head of Siva 

That inflated and projecting mouth full of such voluptuous expressions ! 

The tenderness of the mouth is in harmony with that of the eye 

The lips, like a lake of delight, on whose border breathe the nostrils so 

noble. 

The mouth in its humid, undulated delicious ness, sinuous like a serpent ; 
the eyes full and closed — dosed in a net-work of lutes. 

The wings of the nose on a full plane, designed so tenderly. The lips 
that make words—that are in morion when they escape,..such a lovely serpent 
in movement. 

The eyes, which have only one comer to hide themselves in, are, in the 
purity of lines and tranquility, like crouching stats. 

The peaceful atmospheres of these eyes ; the tranquil design ; the quiet 
joy of that tranquility. 

The arrest is at the chin where all the curves converge. 

The expression is continued through the converging point and returns in 
another form. The movements of the mouth lose themselves in the cheeks, 
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The cum: which starts from the ear doubling up a little curve which 
draws out the mouth and to some extent the nostrils : it is a circle which paasses 
under the nose and the chin up to the cheek hone. 

The re mourning cheeks which resolve into their shapes 

Ever befurr the ehhjcjem hr a A uf Slvu 

The eye rests m the same place with Its companion ; it h in a favourable 
shade ; it is divinely voluptuous and luminous. 

The closed eyes* it suggests the sweetness of days gone byn 

Those eyes p designed as pure os precious enamel 

Those eyes in the jewel-box: of the eyelids ; the are of the eyebrows like 
that of the sinuous lips. 

Hie mouth a grotto of the sweetest thoughts but a volcano of furies ! 

The materiality of Soul that could thus be imprisoned in that captive 
bronze for centuries I The desire of Eternity on that mouth ; the eyes that 
will sec and speak. 

Ever and anon the Life breath comes and goes through that mouth, like the 
bees entering and flying away continually ; sweet perfumed respiration. 

The lovely profile tost as a profile but the Form where the expression 
achieves itself fully* sublimates it sell allowing the charm of the reclining cheeks 
to merge itself in the superb fixing of the neck.... 


Translated from Ars AsUukn r by Kalidas Nag. 
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ROMAIN ROLL AMD AND INDIA 

Through a filiation strange and mysterious, historic personalities and 
great poets have occasionally felt dniam towards countries and peoples not their 
own We cannot explain historically why Lafayette rushed to shed his heart's 
blood in the wars of American Independence, nor can we explain the spirit of 
dedication in Byron H to awaken the "Isles of Greece" and the whole Hellenic 
nation into a veritable renaissance of political and cultural life The sacred 
memories of these "foreign'' brothers have been enshrined in the hearts of the 
grateful nations for eternity : and as long as the United States of America and 
Greece would enjoy their free life, they would be thankful to their great 
comrades across the seas. 

Such seems also to be the case of Romain Rolland and India, while we 
take a retrospective view of his relation with the suffering millions of India, 
especially during the last few years. When he published his study on 
"Mahatma Gandhi" 3 923, our people, no less than Mahatma Gandhi himself* 
(as he confessed to me bier on), were surprised beyond measure at the 
appearance of this world-figure in European arts and letters, os our "seLTchosen 
advertiser" 1* Since then, through countless interviews, articles and messages 
Rolland has voluntarily and enthusiastically vindicated the rights of the Indian 
people and interpreted our dreams and aspirations to the West, vmh pheno¬ 
menal sympathy and fidelity. Ever a worshipper in the shrine of the Heroes of 
the Heart, the illustrious biographer of Beethoven. Michael Angelo and Tolstoy, 
Mon. Rolland felt instinctively that in the land of Tagore (read Holland'a 
Appeal in the Golden Book of Tagore, 1931) and Gandhi he would witness the 
drama of a colossal resurrection whose tragic alternation of light and shade could 
have fascinated a Tolstoy, whose heroes and heroines might have provoked a 
Michael Angelo to project them into plastic forms and whose surging cries of 
rapture and agony„ could have been harmonised into a sublime Symphony of 
Beethoven. To that India, glorious beyond measure in the past and degraded 
beyond recognition in the present, Romain Rolland offered his spontaneous 
love through a dedicatory message in his Mahatma CdnJhi which would ever 

* E cotrib* 3 kne^ practically rnwhicvg about our great a ad good friend before I it imposed upon 
hicm-Ef the task of becoming my &eff-chr»en ach-ertiter. . . . FfcrEjaps it ia better that 3 know him 
through lhe living touch of mutual friends* They hive enabled me EO un-demand and appreciate 
the deep Jtnnttusity of dlf bi acts in every sphere of tile. The ttorld is dt* richer for kr life and 
ivoiA May he be spared to eccuinue the noble mitsion of rpreoding pence uniong mdnfcrmj. — M K 
Ga ndhi ; bbrr AlTNcorvn Kumain Holland. J92&, 
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remain engraven in our nation's heart and history : “To the land of glory and of 
servitude, where Empires are for a day and Thoughts are eternal. To the Indian 
people that defies Time ; To India undergoing rebirth P* 

Such a profound understanding and sympathy for a nation which i$ so re¬ 
mote and different from his own and a country which he has never visited, make 
us almost superstitious, a feeling which was confirmed when he told me that he 
had postponed the completion of a serial novel. The Enchanted Soul, because 
he was possessed by two master spirits of India, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
whom I discussed, along with Gandhi, when I was collaborating with M. Rolland. 
These studies prove beyond doubt the kinship of Remain Rolland with India of 
all ages: not merely political India of to-day but of the cultural and spiritual 
India, the India of Rammohun Roy, of the Saint of Dakshmeiwara and of the 
militant Vedantist of the Chicago Parliament of Religions (1893), Through a 
most profound and penetrating presentation of such ''precursors” of modern 
India, Remain Rolland demonstrated beyond all doubt that, quite in keeping 
with the eternal trend of her history , India was "ever on the march”. 

While the formidable organization of interested journalism of foreigners 
were ever destorting then the movements and makers of modern India so 
as to deprive this unto rut tune nation of the sympathy of the world,—the single 
yet prophetic voice of Roma in Rolland, by its utter sincerity and compelling 
love have carried conviction to millions of men and women the world over* 
The voice of a poet and prophet, luckily for mankind, is stilt more effective 
than the shrieks of machines and machine-made imperialism. Like a real 
brother, Roma in Rolland, the Musician, could feet, in the simple words and 
the titanic struggles of Gandhi, the pube-beat of our suffering nation, while 
he quoted the words of Gandhi at the end of his book: “Our struggle has 
for its object, its ultimate object, the friendship with the whole world.' Non¬ 
violence has come amongst men and it has come to stay. It is the annunciation 
of World Peace. 1 ’ 

Thus Romain Rolland lifted India's struggles for “above the Battle** 
into the region of universal history; anti the profound words, which he 
showed me as he wrote, in February, 1923, has not only lost their force but 
is telling on our hearts with redoubled vigour to-day - "World peace, alas, is 
very far still. We have few illusions. We do not ignore the material fatalities 
which are hanging over the 20lh century, the crushing determinism of economic 
conditions, the centuries of passions and errors petrified into a shell covering 
us, which no light can penetrate, - But we know also the miracles of Spirit 

As students of history, we have seen the lightning Hash of Spirit, breaking the 

clouds darker than of our age. Our life is but for a moment but we hear in 
India the drum of the dancing Siva.” By a strange coincidence we find that 

-AUtew dc irtoire « & «rviiude, d« Empire, d'uj, jour <td» etrmdki. Ag 

pwpfc qm ddk W Temps ,\u J lnde irowrfc, 
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probably RoUajids first concrete note on India is hib preface to Dr, A. 
CoomaraBwamys book. Ddftce 0 / Sfofci, (1919). tianslated into French by our 
noble sister. Madeleine Holland, who. in her turn, was the annundatricc of the 
drama of spiritual collaboration between India and the West through Remain 
Holland During the same fateful year of temporary truce to the world war, 
Remain Roll and found comfort from another master spirit of India. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who supported, his grand declaration of the Independence of the 
Spirit ["Declaration d'Independence de 1 TEspiril ; Vide Le$ Prcdursenn* Page 
221-26), published after the World War, in the spring of 1919 : "'Labourers 
in the region ol the bpirit, comrades dispersed all over the world* separated by 
armies, by censorship and the hatred of nations in war, we address you at this 
moment when barriers are collapsing and frontiers are reopening, an Appeal 
for rebuilding our fraternal Union/* 

The creator of Jean-Chris cophe, master-ariisi Romain Holland, by his 
intuition and vision is a comrade and a brother to us in this struggle for Freedom 
which affects not only the future of three hundred and lifiy million of India 
but of the entire humanity Odds may be against us but we have faith and 
hope because India has found in the Wes: a Romain Holland. 


Jntiiu and Tkt wotid. Februtif—4933 
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[The Indian admirers of Remain Holland would be happy to know that 
they ate at one with the great French artist on an important literary issue, viz.* 
a common admiration for the immortal Shakespeare, Privileged to discuss 
with Mon, Holland fin September, 1923) the literary and artistic influences on 
him, I discovered, to my great joy, that the French master cherished a profound 
love for Shakespeare. He went so far as to say that Shakespeare had exerted an 
him an influence greater, both in quality and quantity, than that of many French 
classics Shakespeare was a sort of the +i Literary Bible 1 * to Holland. The 
tercentenary of Shakespeare's death (celebrated in April, 1916) evoked the 
most glowing tributes from Roma in Holland who showed that he had not only 
made an exhaustive study of the great dramatist but was also planning to 
consecrate: a special volume ion the same lines as his Lives of Beethoven, 
Michael Angelo and Tolstoy) to the memory of Shakespeare* The publication 
of the volume was unfortunately delayed : but I had the good fortune to have 
Mon, Roma in Holland's permission to publish some of his ideas on 
Shakespeare inaccessible as yet to the Indian public. I beg to thank him 
at the very outset for helping me to trace these precious documents and 
to republish them in English, In view of the 400 Birth anniversary of 
Shakespeare {1564-1964). 

3 request my readers, not to judge these pages as a complete survey ol 
Shakespeare by Roll and, for he himself makes the following apology : These 
pages form a series of special studies on the works of Shakespeare, "One 
should nor seek herein the judgment as a whole, which cannot emerge 
except in the ensemble of a volume. So vast Is the genius of the Poet that 
nne must limit oneself to study only one of the phases of his genius ; we have 
wished merely to bring to light his intrepid vision of Life. Pessimism seems 
to be its Fruit, but it is not the dominant impression and the crowning piece of 
the art of Shakespeare ., The liberating character of his genius would be shown 
in the chapters to follow* But, as w r e had to choose, we have prefer red to show 
here the Heroic Truth, without illusion without compromise, which is at the 
ba&is of that marvellous edifice of poetic J teams. 11 

So with grateful thanks to Mon. Remain Holland and to the Editor of the 
Swiss journal "Demoia'* in which the article was first printed (April. 1910), 
we republish this valuable study. It was written amidst the most hatrowing 

outburst of savagery in rhe heart of this civilised world, during the first world 

war : and the bleeding heart of the great French champion of Fraternity found its 
support and solace In the death I eiis creations of Shakespeare, Against the cruel 
vandalism of man* Holland placed the redeeming Jaith of a creative artist. 
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As in his studies on Carl Sphteler the Swiss poet h so also here, wo find Holland 
ever soaring .."above the Battle 11 of our tragic existence, to the supernal heights of 
everlasting Truth and Beauty* This eternal character of Shakespeare has also 
been emphasised F by our Rabindranath, in the noble sonnet which he dedicated 
to the great Dramatist on the tercentenary of the latter* death (vide 
XXXIX in my French translation Cygne, Paris, 1924]“fCdlIdaj Nag 


TRUTH IN THE DRAMAS OF SHAKESPEARE 

Shakespeare passed away three centuries ago, three centuries during 
which the nations of Europe have not ceased to tear one another to pieces for 
the futile conquest of a supremacy which none of them can attain to i for they 
would thereby ruin themselves, one and all. But the radiating glory, of the 
constellations which fill the firmament of thought, extends indistinctively over 
one and all the Count ries. Noland, no state has absolute rights overmen of 
genius : when they have restituted to their native soil the dust of their body, 
they are liberated from the barriers of countries ; and like the stars that illumine 
the night all over the world, their light remains for alt 

May the light of the “sweet and wild" Shakespeare be with us for a few 
instants, amidst this darkness, like a beacon-light which rallies the hearts of 
those that are drifting—the mysterious bond which unifies the tangle of looks 
and spirits that are inimical 1 


One of the points on which men of all ages ore unanimous, is tha Platonic 
love which they profess for Truth and the very real dread which they taw of 
her. They already betray this fear in this that they never w r ish to acknowledge 
it and they are hostile to those who point it out* The word Truth is on the 
lips of everybody, but how few care for the application of its meaning ! That 
seems to be the function of the thinkers and the writers whose vision has been 
sharpened by their habits of obsetvation and analysis* 

But for that, they must have as much courage as intelligence ; and if (he 
latter is not common, the former is even exceptional. One does not doubt 
oneself when one enters the literary career as an enthusiastic and confident novice 
who believes that the only difficulty is to End the exact artistic expression of 
what one thinks. But he perceives gradually that the greatest difficulty is to 
have the will tu say what one thinks* nay more, to Awe to think. For 
conscience, vaguely dissatisfied with the limits which she imposes on her veracity, 
seeks remedy in supineness : she reclines on the pillow and thinks only by halves— 
just thus far and no further—like children in a game who finish by convincing 
themselves that they would tumble into the abyss created by their bnuginatioup 
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A tiny little paddock of human souls, narrowly enclosed bv the hedge of social 
convention*, and the ditch of prejudices. The spirit ruminates in a docile 
manner the herbs reserved. Only a few beasts, a little rn-.re audacious, risk a 
glance across the barrier. But about surmounting it like break-necks ! Only 
a few madcaps like Pascal and Nietzsche have attempted the game 

It is, however, by the audacity in speaking Truth, displayed more or less 
in a work, that we judge of the moral or even intellectual superiority of the 
artist. From this point of view, when one observes closely, what a surprise to 
notice the insignificant extent to which that audacity attains 1 This is specially 
so in drama - for there one must speak through persons who, thus brought 
together* fuse their passions, their tonventions their prejudices* into a common 
mass ; and ro make oneself heard, by that monster of a thousand heads, so that 
their hard sense of hearing could perceive the sounds, the artist must adopt one 
of the “temperaments" (as one says in music) wherein the crudity of the too 
sharp shades of thought disappears under a compromise which makes everything 
uniform. The artist, if he is conscious, can more or less, unmuzzle his Truth 
and give reins to his prudent audacity along the track which traces the passions 
of his age and his own hidden desires. For it so happens that, within the 
general constraint which society imposes on itself, it conceives obscurely a 
desire, with a view to relieving itself, of partial emancipation, of course in a 
pre-determined sense. So does it happen to a man who suffers from a general 
disease but, not wishing to trace it back to the very source, fixes his attention 
on one of the symptoms and is willing to persuade himself that the symptom 
is the chief enemy to combac with. The moralists and the satirists proft 
thereby in order to throw some light on the point ; but it is only a hole m the 
hedge. Truth passes through it, but she does so like a trained dog which obeys 
orders and seldom g(^es further than what is permitted. When a king gives 
tone to Society and be finds it to his profit and satisfaction to bring down the 
pride of the higher classes, then Comedy flings her darts (as we find in the case 
of Moljfcre) at the vices of the nobles or at the ridiculousness of the sudden - 
rich middle-class, or on literary frauds. When the sceptre passes to the hands 
of an ambitious, reasonable* vigorous and strong-backed middle class* the 
Satire invades the religious ground : for therein siands the rival who has to be 
ousted. But it is worth finding that what free speech gains on one side is nut 
lost an another. One may say that the writer compensates for his boldness 
on one point by flatteririg concessions on ad the other items. Men do not 
voluntarily stand radical criticism of the universe, the too sincere vision which 
depreciates this straw of a world where they are lodged. Men secretly like 
shut some one else should wildly disturb their dreams as they lie reclined on the 
pillow of illusions i Men know them to be illusions, and they even agree that 
some one should remind them of that fact. But it should be done casually, in 
a passing way, in a smiling manner, ever insisting that Truth must muffle 
herself in the mask of a symbol or a paradox in order that she may be 
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agreeable. In order that it should be Supportable, Truth lierself must appear as 
a Fiction ! 

Shakespeare knocked his head against these difficulties. No doubt he had 
the advantage of Jiving in an epoch [ess timorous, therein the artist had not 
to think about saving the sensibilities of the public, hardened by the experiences 
of physical misery. On the tragic enigmas of life and death, Hamlet could 
go as far as he desired in his meditations, and no one held his breath. But as 
soon as he bent himself to the criticism of Society, Ms task was as difficult as 
that of the modem tvriiers ; nay, even more difficult, for he had to submit to 
the dangers of a capricious and tyrannical authority or rather of many 
such authorities, encroaching on one another ; the monarchy, the nobility, 
the church and the brutalised populace. In one of his sunnets (No. IXVI} 
Shakespeare expresses his disgust with a life in which all forces of freedom and 
all truths are bound and gagged- 

■"And tight perfection wrongfully disgraced 
And strength by limping away disabled. 

And are made tongue-tied by authority/' 

And yet Shakespeare succeeded, if not completely, at least sufficiently 
in enabling us to read the very bottom of that intrepid soul which, while 
loving this life to the extent of embracing it in all its forces, yet penetrated it 
so violently that he wa& never the dupe of any form or appearance* 

# 1 » 

His disguises were manifold. 

To begin with, one of the favourite games which gratified his naughty 
irony was to lend to the parties concerned the criticism which they would 
never tolerate to listen to from other peoples' mouth. Thus, the princes abuse 
the nobles with impunity, the king ridicules the pride of birth, and few satires 
are as cutting to women as those flung by the witty Rosalinds, But, more 
habitually, Shakespeare confides his profoundest truths to two classes of 
spokesmen, each placed on either of the two poles of the human world,—he 
confides truth to the humblest of men: to slaves, to fools, to those who could tell 
everything because they did not count at all ; and, by way of exception, he 
confides it to those who count too much, who break through all human barriers 
that are too narrow', to the supermen and the heroes. 

In this last category, which 1 shall discuss first, one must include not only 
those who are heroes in essence, but aUo those who are heroes by circumstance : 
men at the very height of misfortune, or on the verge of death, whose eyes 
open to see those things which they would never have dared to see straight 
till the last hour. A feeble and purile king like Henry VI, a wanton woman 
of Egypt like Cleopatra, suddenly stand transfigured on the threshold of death. 
They see and judge, with a calmness from on high, the things human and their 
illusions of which they were voluntary dupes for long. The furious Macbeth, 
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in the midst of the tornedo which sweep® past hi& life, perceives in a Hash ol 
lightning as it were* the tragic inanity of all human volition. The fugitive 
Gloucester, in King Lear, discovers through his bleeding eyes not only the 
ferocious irony of implacable Fate {like the Ananke of Spittder's Prometheus), 
hut the social inequality as well and a storm of revolt, almost proletarian in 
tone, rages through his words. 

In these examples, the unfortunate or dying persons have to endure no 
trial in being truthful, they are already outside life; they are no longer tied 
by conventions. But those who, in full life, in the heart of the social order 
remain intrepidly truthful all round, in their looks, their thoughts, their words, 
and in their acts, how many such persons do we meet In a century ? They are 
rare in every age and shall be more and more rare, as we may fear ; for the demo¬ 
cratic levelling of the w T orld, advantageous to the mass, decapitates the leaders, 
the crests of the forest, as the spectacle of the present epoch is proving to us : 
never was the world lacking, to this extent, in independent and truthful 
personalities. The diffusion of sovereign power, in public life* amongst the 
bands of citizens, far from encouraging the liberty of isolated individuals, is 
imposing rather a tyrannical veto on individual opinion J forty thousand masters 
in the place of a single one 1 

In the age of Shakespeare, when the Great Rebels were less rare than 
to day, they were all the same sufficiently rare ; so that when one wanted to 
represent certain types of them, one had to place them in the far-away legends 
and histories. One can find a certain number of them however, in the works 
of Shakespeare ; some princely vassals who^dared, prompted by self-respect, by 
the need to be frank no less than by the interest of their master, to hold their 
head audaciously before their lord and tell him the crudest of truths. 
Such types we meet in Kent of King Lear and Paulina in the Winter's Tale. 
Above these types, there is a small group of princely elites who rule the people 
they are destined to govern, from such a height that their vision is not obscured 
by flatteries and prejudices ■ the clear-sighted and thoughtful Henry V and his 
chivalrous adversary, the impetuous Hotspur* whose violence of temper brings 
him to ruin, but who is an equal to his slayer Henry h on account of the 
magnificent veracity which is Hotspur's own. Higher still stands the Bastard, 
the ’laughing lion” of King John. Then there is Alcibiades-Bona parte who 
scourges the advocates, the dishonest politicians and rotten legality (Cf. Ttmon 
of Athens, V. 5 with Napolean’s discourse of 18 Brumaire) ^ and last of all* 
the hero absolutely free, sLanding quite on high, single against the whole world, 
and whose every word breathes a world of truth, Coriolanus, One may say that 
thU Superman (Uebcrmensch^ is a veritable incarnation of Supertruth 
the heroic super-verity ; for it U so very difficult, at times, for the common 
people to breathe in that atmosphere. 


* 


But if we count only on j Goddamn, n Bastard ofFaulconbridge, or on a 
Kent or a Baulina for listening to Truth, we run the risk of never having the 
privilege tu know the taste of truth. These luminaries are like the comets 
which come after tang intervals only if they do not lose themselves in the 
night of apace. For ordinary life, we must have recourse to makeshifts. If 
t ruth Can never show herself completely with face uncovered, she will wear a 
mask. And it is here that the utility of a Fool is dear and revealing to m ; ihe 
significanee of his capital role in ancient society as well as in the plays of 
Shakespeare, which hold up a mirror to that society. 

There is the fed fool and the veiled fool ; and it is often difficult to 
distinguish exactly the one from the other. In that confusion itself lies the 
disquieting attraction of the personages. In as much as one considers the person 
as nothing but a buffoon who entertains the happy people of the world by his 
vulgar sallies and hi* deformity, one has a good chance of despising 
or undervaluing a'Fool, as people do to-day in a society able to pass its time 
in such entertainments But that means seeing nothing. One satisfies oneself 
too easily with the conviction of one'* own superiority. The special interest* 
[ would even say Che grandeur, of that old custom lies in this that the deformed 
creature, piteous, weakest of a If lying lowest in the social scale* represents the 
free spirit; and that no one, not even the king, is safe from the shafts of his irony. 
One laughs, one feigns to think that the fbo] is irresponsible and extravagant. 
But does one really believe chat ? We may be permited to doubt it.* It seems 
rather to be a fiction necessary for permitting free air to penetrate a little into 
those cramped courts with iheir asphyxiating atmosphere of despotism. 

Of that feigned folly, one finds all shades and degrees in Shakespeare, 
from the grossest to the moat innocent, the saves of Coriolanus, the clown of 
the Winter^ Tata and that of All's Well That Ends Well ; the ignoble 
Therates even (Troilus and Cressida) rendered clairvoyant ai times by his 
atrocious envy I Going a little higher. There is the fool of king Lear, pining 
away in sorrow after the banishment of Cordelia, and remains loyal to the old 
king when others forsake him ; who would dare to say that he is a real fool ? 
Goneril knows that to be untrue. (King Lear, I. 4k Ascending a step further, 
not in the state of morality but intelligence, we see the cynics, vicious or 
debauched, but who know life and are not dupes of anything : Apementus of 
Ttmon ; the enormous FalstafF, to whom we permit everything, his vices and 
his truths, because we know* that a superb humour radiates round him. But 
he says terrible things of those considered as the 11 pillars of society’*; the army, 
justice, honour. Higher, still, the men of large heart and high birth, but who 
have lost their equilibrium through the blows of Fate : Timon and Lear. 
Lastly, the very highest of all, the best and most intelligent of men who is not 


+ -Tb* Cfcik* He (Jatq™) use* hit folly like a s&tkinsj.bofte aod under the procurewn of 
tKj c he shoots his wit* {A* You Like Ii. Vi 4 ik> || ?), 
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exactly a fool but a Hero who would seem to he one and who can. under that 
cover, express the open mill of a poet-Ham let." 

[We have followed Mon. Holland through his profound analysis of "Truth 
in the dramas of Shakespeare ” How that truth manifests itself through the 
multiform creations of Shakespeare's protean imagination and how Shakespeare 
confronts the eternal riddle of Life, both in its tragic and comic as peers, pushing 
hts audacious soul to the farthest bounds of human intellect and sensibility r 
plunging to the deepest depths of human suffering, soaring to the loftiest heights 
of serene detachment, is the subject of this second essay of Holland on Great 
Shakespeare's "Intrepid vision of life."]—K. N, 

The Intrepid Vision of Life 

Shakespeare fathers on the characters Certain truths. Let us proceed now 
to group these terrible verities. which are hard to face. 

The fundamental ■ vice which Shakespeare never tires of chafing hard is 
hypocrisy, from which all persons suffer : and perhaps they suffer the more the 
stronger they are, the more energetic are their animal instincts and the more 
rigidly tied, by the will of the state, is their Society, In our modem civilisation 
there is perhaps not a single vice which dares to expose itself completely. These 
take cover under a hypocritical exterior, which, as some say, is "the homage 
that vice renders to virtue" ; but Hypocrisy is also probably the moat dangerous 
snare that has ever been laid before virtue. For, it so happens, that the mass 
of people, can no longer distinguish between the false and the true virtue, or 
that they prefer the former which costs less effort. Nay more ; the just man 
will always be misunderstood (If not actually crucified)* for he provokes l He 
is a living reproach to the comfortable lie in the heart of all false manifestations 
of Reality and virtue. The greatest poets, as soldiers of Truth, have ever found 
in Hypocrisy their chief enemy. If the common recreation of kings, the 
hunting ofhypocrites is the most favourite exercise of the poets also. It suffices 
to recall the names of Moliere and Ibsen. In England the name of these great, 
hunters of hyprocrisy is legion i Ben Jonson, Swift, Byron, Dickens, Thackeray 
and Bernard Shaw among others 

Shakespeare is untiring in hh hunt after this big game. The figures of 
hypocrites appear in almost all his plays and in what a strong relief they are 
designed 1 I need not stop to describe ihum. There is "honest lago,” veteran 
poisoner of souls, Italian type of the Renaissance epoch, refined in his vilkuy* 
who pbys with his victims and enjoys their convulsions ! There is the sinister 
Angelo, in Measure for Measure, odious yet not contemptible* example of the 
dangers to which leads the excessive compression of a social constraint which 

* In pazairtg we note how fctr&flge it il that dints hive been disputing, for i loriR tilTW over 
the question, whether the ijiadne** of Hamlet wai real or feigned ! Tint ie*S of Sha^peur Indial< 
dearly tiw with of Hamlet to play the tale oi a mad min. 
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is disproportionate to the brutality hidden in the human nature still retaining 
Us wildness. There is the queen of Cymbeline, composed of Be Use and 
Agrippina, the honeyed wife and mother-in-law. bookish woman, studying 
medicine, and fabricating poison, ambitious and homicidal, profiting by her royal 
idiot of a son. There is, in a comic setting, Malvoijo, the amorous Puritan, 
scoffed at, as wc find in The Twelfth Night. Then there are the intellectual 
hypocrites to whom Tim on addresses a few home truths r good artists, painters 
or poets with only "a little fault," that they love, feed and keep in their bosom 
a knave and "yet remain assured that he is a made* up villain." (Timon, V. i). 
We have then the admirable piece, Henry VIII, a drama of the over-refined 
court in which passions hide their paws under fur gloves ; the two princes of 
hypoctisy, face to face, the King and the Cardinal Wolsey, the royal tiger cat 
and the insidious meddling cat. surveying each other’s face with a smiling and 
yet terrible tranquility. But the most perfect of all, the most ingenious and 
the most tragic of all hypocrites is the "wild boar of York," the "big-bellied 
spider, "the poisonous hunch-backed load.” Richard III, the arch Fraud as 
king and hero, the most extraordinary creation of a hypocrite, the rarest species, 
enjoying brutality, the savage simple man, 

"l am too childish-foolish for this world (Richard Ml, I. 3), 

This man dares to make a declaration of love to the daughter, to the wife 
and to the mother of the person whom he had assassinated and before his very 
coffin ; he even extorts the love of those women who hale him ! So profound 
is the aversion of the Poet for hypocrisy that he endows his favourite hero of 
history the young Harry. Henry V* with strange conduct, licencious and 
frivolous. When the Prince's father is fatally ill, Henry continues to laugh 
and to behave extravagantly, although his "heart bleeds inwardly”. To his 
boon-companion Pojns. who is scandalised by such indifference, Henry replies i 

"...But 1 tell thee, my heart bleeds inwardly that my father is so sick ; 
and keeping such vile company as thou art, hath in reason taken from me all 
ostentation of sorrow, 

Peins. The reason ? 

Prince. What woudst thou think of me if 1 should weep ? 

Poins. 1 would think thee a most princely hypocrite. 

Prince. It would be every man's thought, and thou art a blessed fool to 
think as every man thinks..... every man would think me a hypocrite indeed.” 
(Henry V, II. 2) 

Type of dignified reserve, found in the Nordic countries, in natures most 
virile, which, instead of allowing the lightest exaggeration of a noble sentiment, 
that may seen hypocritical to pass insensibly, would rather wear the mask of 
cynicism or harshness, 

Shakespeare denounces hypocrisy in all its forms, social and moral : 
hypocrisy towards others, hypocrisy with regard to one’s own self. And when 
frantic archers like Timon, Lear or Hamlet appear, they let fly their arrows 
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against hypocrisy, sometimes even overshooting the mark. As a reaction against 
gaping sanctimonious optimism which re fuses to see, a severe misanthropy 
pushes sometimes to a view of life so hard and deadly that it almost kills life 
and leaves nothing behind but a rotten corpse. This corroding spirit is also 
detected in those terrible sculptures, of the end of the 16th century, which under 
she cover of "living'* images, reared "dead souk** But the excess of this 
pessimism expresses only a view of the universe which is reflected in the souls 
of that epoch convulsed by the excess of suffering. Nut prone to generalisation, 
Shakespeare indicates that the above point of view is justified in the case of 
those who are overwhelmed by misfortune* and that no one has any right to judge 
life and humanity who has not faced and endured the formidable test 
of misery with the piercing eye of an eagle. DtiTeh Leiden Lfdn : Through 
Suffering Enlightenment, 

Just to habituate ourselves gradually to stand that penetrating light, we 
should follow the inverse progression of Spirit, step by step, right up to the top 
of the vast social pyramid. But we shall fellow here the contrary process of 
descending from the summit 2 the king, the princes, through the hierarchy of 
classes, down to the common man* quite nude* robbed of all tinsel coverings. 
If there are risks in attacking the prejudices of such and such a class* those 
risks are ephemeral and do not touch the totality of mankind. But there are 
other things which cut humanity to the quick, which plunge to the very sources 
of life and scrutinise our fundamental instincts Love, Pride. Passion, Action— 
our splendid idols which consume, as in a furnace, all our forces which are 
offered at their feet if in a sacrifice. 

Although living tn a milieu of ariatocmtic Society, a friend of dukes and 
lords* and a poet attached to the Court, and although himself professing a high 
disdain for the political pretensions of the common people, - Shakespeare, whose 
work echoes to all the thrills of the universe* has registered, so to say, the 
rumbling of far-off Revolutions 1 One Feels, as says Hamlet, that "the age is 
grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe" (V- l) Shakespeare is without any illusion about the 
value of titles and dignities. The Prince of Aragon. (The Merchant of 
Venice! 0- 9) exclaims 

"O I that estates, degrees and offices 

Were not deriv'd corruptly* and that clear honour 

Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer. 

How many then should cover that stand bare. 

How many be commanded that command 1 

How much low peasantry would then he glean'd 

From the true seed of honour . and how much honour 

Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times 

To be new-varnished V* - 
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The free and intelligent nobles like Easex and Southampton who nos only 
tolerate but even actually seek fur the friendship of the middle cmte Shakespeare, 
do not prevent the poet from boldly challenging the value of high, birth 
and nobility of blood. The King of France says (All’s Well That Ends 
Well, II 3) * 

Strange is it that our bloods 
Of colour weight and heat pour'd all together 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty,.* -■ 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed. 

The place is dignified by the doer's deed : 

*.. honours thrive 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers/" 

The satire of Shakespeare frequently shines with impunity at the expense 
of the nobles of the court* exposing their ridiculousness and vices. So did the 
satire of Mdiere under the protection of the Great King (Louis XIV), But 
Shakespeare goes further than MoLiere. attacking a new power of which the 
danger is already pronounced and which, on the rubbish of ruined aristocracy, 
dominates the world of to-day. mute than any oligarchy of blood, the nligarchy 
of Wealt h. 

ih **.Gold. yellow, glittering, precious gold f*„ 

Thus much of this will make black white, foul fair, 

Wrong right, base noble p old young, coward valiant. 

This yellow slave will knit and break religions..* 

this damned earth 

***That puFst odds among the rout of nations 
Twinned brothers of one womb, 

Whose procreation, residence and birth 

Scare is dividant, touch them with several fortunes, 

The greater scorns the lesser,..the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool V' (Timon. IV, HI) 

And how is that Gold, that germ of injustice and crime, collected ? By 
crime. Hence this first call to the claw urn : 

4 \.,Eaoh thing s a thief; 

The Jaws p your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft...Rob one another I 
All that you meet arc thieves. 

Break open shops, nothing can you steal 
But thieves do lose itp.**v." (Timon, IV. 3) 

Gold buys justice and con veits it into a watch dog which crouches before 
the rich and bites the p^or beggar that parses ! 
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"...See. how ycmd Justice rails upon you simple thief. Hark, in thine ear ; 
change place* , and handy-dandyg which is the justice, which in the thief ? 
Thou hast seen a framer's dog bark at a beggar ? And the creatute run from 
the cur ? There thou mightest behold the great image of Authority ; a dog is 
obeyed in office. The us met hangs the cozener. Through tatters clothes 
small vices do appear. Robes and furr’d goods hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
and the strong lance of justice hurdess breaks arm it in rags a piggy’s doth 
pierce id' (King Lear, iVk 

A little bit of gold would procure, for the fittest man p exemption from 
military service, as we find in the court before Justice Shallow C Henry V. 2nd 
part. ML ii) wath the big-bellied Falstaff, cynical and cowardly, as its president 
and ihe small judge Shallow, M thai Vice's dagger, lecherous as a monkey". But 
the poor devils are always "good for the pricking test. even when sore footed* 
crippled, diseased and coughing their lungs out— 

i4 food for powder, food for powder, they wilt fill a pit as well as better 
mortal men ,r (Henry IV. First part. IV ii) 

Money—or to use its larger tide-s^l/-tfttcrejt, is the lord of nations as 
well as of individuals. One may buy up a State just as one buys up a judge. 
Peace and war follow in the wake of the price paid fur them. The foolish 
blind people never know the real reasons ; they are made to do what is wanted* 
even in a nation which calls itself the knight-errant of justice— 

"whose armour conscience buckled on, whom zeal and charity brought 
to the field as god's own soldier* rounded in the ear with that same purpose- 
changer. that sly Devil, that still breaks the pate of Faith, that daily break-vow, 
that wins all. of kings, of beggars, old man, maids—that smooth-fee r d gentleman, 
ticking Commodity—the bias of the world— 

The world, who of itself is seized well. 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vjJe-drawing lies* 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent/' (King John, 1L 2} 

It is interest that determines declaration of war or conclusion of peace, 
and both of them are more or less ihe same, none Is better than the other, as 
the servant of Aufidua remarks with reason * that Peace "makes men hate one 
another—because they then less need one another," (Coriolanus* IV. 5). And 
as regards the cruelties of War.—these astonish only those persons who would 
not see the cruelties of peace 1 "Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; then 
what should war be" ? (Timon, IV» 3* 

One cannot be surprised at anything except at the futility of human 
reason, on account of which thousands of men suddenly fling themselves at one 
another's throats, as the Norwegian captain avows naively to Prince Hamlet 
(IV* 4>. In reality. War and Peace ate hut two different and successive phases 
the same malady, which is no doubt the disease of Life 
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"Make war breed peace ; make peace slim war , 

Make each prescribe to other as each other's leech. Ih (Timon. V, 4) 

If one Could at least hope for progress* possible only through a change in 
the social conditions ! But one seems not to find any such hope in the works of 
Shakespeare. He seldom aspires to replace the lords of to-day by a new set 
of lords. As one of hjs characters exclaim ; The king is dead. I ll news by'r 
lady: seldom comes the better" ; (Richard III, II, 3). The common people 
do noi evoke in the heart of Shakespeare an iota of hope. Few have spoken 
about the people with more violent distrust. One may easily prepare a 
pamphlet, entitled The Anti-people* with quotations from his historical and 
Roman plays, He expects nothing from that "hydra" (Coridanus, III. 1) I Via t 
"Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 

Goes to and back lackeying the varying tide, 

To rot itself with motion. ,p (Antony & Cleopatra* I 4) 

Shakespeare is against the idea of universal suffrage . 

"The multitudinous tpngue—Sufler it and live 

With such as cannot rule nor will he rul'd/’ (GdriftL HI, ]} 

Coriolanus would take away from the People all control in the State. 
That would be not only for the interest of the state but of the people as well. 
No good is possible so long as the people arc bound io submit to the control 
of evil; M not having the power to do good it would, for die ill which doth 
control it/ 1 

No ; Shakespeare would not swear by the magic name of Popular Revolu¬ 
tion- The bestial Caliban conspires against the noble Master, and the ignoble 
revolt of Cade (Henry Vt, second part, IV 2 t 7) shows that he did not want a 
renovation from the depth a\ Revolution. Shakespeare's pessimism docs not 
offer the mysdc consolation of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Leo Tolstoy, extolling 
the doctrine of "back io Nature/' 

Without doubt, any one willing to see naked Truth, must return to 
Nature and see Humanity in the state of Nature* as did the king Lear* tearing 
his robes to become again the natural man like the poor Tom in rags : 

"Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool* 
thecal no perfume. Hu! here's three on & are sophisticated - thou art the 
thing ksdf p (Lear. Ill* 4.) 

But, the spectacle which awaits Shakespeare has nothing consoling about 
it. Unrobed by Hamlet, what remains of Love, of all Beauty of this world ? 
What a vision like that of Pascal 1 (Lear. II 2)* .And the vision of Lear is 
more terrible. His "infected imagination/' as lie says himself* leaves no 
covering of illusion ftif the shameful nudity of the human animal. His awful 
look, his wordsof atrocious cruelty exhume the most intimate secrets of body 
and mind (IV. 6). And what would remain for that being dying with shame 
and self-disgust 1 Does that mean total destruction ? 
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Mo ! In the tragic night which envelopes sombre truth, a Sur appears, 
a liny ray of light Compassion , She remains for ever. After the mad old 
king, "crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, with burdocks, hemlock, 
nettles* cuckoo-flowers, darnel and all the idle weeds" , summons before the 
tribunal of hh implacable insanity, the fahchoods of mankind ; and after he 
has forced us to admit that we are all equal in shame, it is not 4 condemnation 
which comes out of his foaming mouth. The thing that escapes his lips 
unwajeg, is a grand savage pardon, 

'"You must bear with me. 

Pray you now. forget and forgive p ” (IV. 7} 

[We present now the last paper to complete the trilogy of Remain 
Rolland on Shakespeare, Rolland has discovered in Shakespeare a nd 
through that master playwright he pronounced the supreme philosophy 
that Art is a Sublime Play. But it is not an irresponsible play, as the 
doctrine is made to mean in its distorted version. Art is Llfa or divine 
play which, through it eternal da nee-rhythms of joy, liberates the human 
soul from the trammels of Reality. This has its stiiking friendly echo in 
the philosophy or art suggested or sung by Tagore through that masterpiece 
of dramatic symbolism, PkjfgurtT the Cycle of Spring, of our Rabindra¬ 
nath. The improvisations on the Vedamic rmiya and the Vai$aava Lila ol 
Indian philosophy, seem to strike a sympathetic chord to this symphonic 
orchestra Lion of Shakespeare as interpreted by Holland, the master harmo¬ 
nise? of the Occident in this age of discard. We salute Mai t re Holland 
by presenting this English version of his papers to his Indian admirers and 
conveying to him our gratitude and good wishes, on the celebration of the 
60th anniversary of his birth (1866-1956)] 

KtiJuuiJ 


The Like ratine tjmius 

The aspect of the great plays of Shakespeare is tragic; the thoughts 
underlying them are terrible, And still the general impression of the work is 
luminous, Where than is the hidden Sun ? 

The first reply to the question, the reply that suggests itself to the mind 
most easily b r that a work like that nf Shakespeare is so vast that it embraces 
all that exist r joy as well as sorrow, and that the one corrects the other. The 
work of Shakespeare is like nature itself i each one of us can draw out of it 
what we are in need of. And inasmuch as the secret instinct of men invariably 
drives them towards joy, it is the dream of joy which is best retained by men, 
Memory, which ls only an accomplice of the heart to this game, draws a veil 
over the sorrowful sights. 

But we are not going to take our stand on such an explanation. For. in 
the immense canvas whereon Shakespeare projected the spectacles ol Life, the 
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values Lire not the same in all casea : the comedies, for example, however poetic 
they may hi, cannot be balanced against she 4 rand tracedies. And even 
Falstaff himself, in spite of his radiance of Pantagrudic gaiety (corrected, 
however, by the lugubrious end), cannot hold his own against a King Lear < 1 1 
a Coridami^ in the total work of Shakespeare, In fact, the interest of the 
problem lies in this, that it is not the character or the play the most gay but 
the most sombre that radiates the strongest light 

And k is here that we enter the very heart of the question that, transcend¬ 
ing Shakespeare, touches the very soul of Art The liberation of the Spirit 
through art, Art js like j mountain. In a certain degree of altitude, all great 
works, whatever may be the subject matter, brings joy to the souk One can 
even assert that, in the interior of that zone, one tastes a superior kind of 
delectation in things tragic The third act of Orpheus, the last few scenes of 
Alcestis have, in the act of relaxation of spirit, no other advantage but that of 
gradually bringing us down from the gidth heights of emotion to a mundane 
quietude which prepares the public to resume their everyday life. But the 
conventional optimism of those scenes seems tame and insipid after the strong 
ioy of suffering which suffuses the preceding scenes. At the end of the terrific 
Oedipus, with the termination of the implacable march of Fate set against 
the struggling hero, we breathe more freely: and our heart seems to be filled 
with the solemnity of a starry night Malwida von Meysenburg recounts in 
her memoirs how, during one of (he bitterest days of her life of exile in 
London, with her soul prostrate through struggle and tending towards suicide, 
she witnessed the performance >T Othello : and From I he spectacle of such an 
unfortunate snyf t she drew a new courage to live I Whence comes this good - 

It comes from the fact that Art is a sublime play. It is not disinterested 
play either, What play is quite disinterested ? Art is ihe supreme play of 
Spirit which, liberating itself from the cruel laws of life, becomes by itself 
the creater of life and master of the laws which govern the universe, modelled 
by the spirit in the image of Reality. From the plains of Sim oh* where the 
warriors confront one another, the human spirit wafts itself up to the god Zeus, 
who is observing and feeling their passions serenely from distance and without 
the poisoned sting of passions. But compared with Zeus, the human spirit 
135 more deeply moved : for it knows that it is sheltered only for a moment 
and it enjoys more ardently that recess accorded in the brief interval of life's 
agonies: it must plunge into that condition of existence-that world of 
Death. Only for an instant is the human soul invulnerable ; and looting down 
upon 1 he arena, with eyes half shut, it eon templates, as h were in a dream, 
the trials and struggles of brother spirits with a passionate emotion which 
secretly recalls their sirugc;!^ 5 to his own ; and with a smile of relief which 
reminds it of the Fact that the soul is only dreaming ! The more tragic is 
that dream * the more anxiously does the human soul scrutinise, on the 
features of its poetic “double" ; the shudders of sufferings and the forces of 
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resistance which its brother-spirit brings to the &tru_qc?!e. In feci it is a senti¬ 
ment like that of Lhe Romans who rushed 10 the Gladiatorial circus, propelled 
hv the same sort of desire unavowed Bm for grossly realistic natures, denuded 
of imagination, with callous insensibility tike that of the Romans, there must 
he actual shed in g of blood and the horror of real agony. The tragic art 
creates its spectacle quite entire, out of the substance of dreams and not out of 
living flesh ; it is woven out of man's combats, his joys and sorrows ; it is 
always the bloody game, but he knows that it Is only a game and that, here all 
is but dream I 

The strength and efficacy of Tragedy would be greater in proportion 
to the illusion being more intense and the d ream-fed ing more profound . 
comparable to the essence, a few drop* of which suffuse the lovely body with 
perfume. These two conditions of success are rarely fulfilled in drama. 
Shelley's drama of the Soul, of disembodied spirit, evaporates into a rainbow- 
coloured dream. And a masterpiece of Ibsen like the Little Eyolf appears 
like a block of stone on the head of a swimmer who sinks by a weight heavier 
than any burden that is suffocating us. In the case of the highest types of 
genius, in a Sophddea and a Shakespeare „ the equilibrium of the two forces 
that of the Real and of the Dream, is superbly maintained, and that is the 
great secret, the hidden Sun, in their creations 

However, that equilibrium is not produced by the same elements in the 
case of ail master artists, The sober harmony and the perfect healthiness of 
a Sophocles do not resemble, in any way, the overwhelming polyphony and 
the demons of riotous souls in the dramas of Shakespeare, more than the 
Gregorian chant resembles the death of YsoWe in Wagner's Opera. But, if the 
quantities employed in the game are changed, the proportion remains the same : 
a more enormous weight of passion-charged reality is opposed and balanced 
against a more violent mastery of the Soul and more fascinating capacity of 
Dream- 

Let us proceed to examine briefly the two poles of the balance 

The reality which Shakespeare presents before us is + tn almost all 
his masterpieces, always a paroxysm. It does not simply supply the facts of 
the play which, in essence, represents a crisis of the Sou! AH such crises 
aie not of equal value. Each crisis brings into play the supreme powers of 
an individual soul, towards the direction of a given passion. The worth of 
each crisis, therefore, is in proportion to the worth of that soul and wafts us to 
a height to which the wings of that soul may bring her. But the divine frenzy 
in the genius of Shakespeare reveals itself in the selection of those souls. Each 
soul has been selected, with the eye of an eagle, so as io be like a camp of 
cleclIon-fight, where passions are born and suddenly surge up to the plenitude 
and the total exhaustion of its torrential strength. From the very first words 
of Lear, egotism and pride roar like wild beasts, From the first awakening of 
ambition, the savage imagination of Macbeth bounced to the encounter of 
50 
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crimf ; the assault F ;f the inner tempest is so thundering that his hairs stand 
on end agd his heart knocks at his ribs 1 He stumbles from the reality that 
envelopes him anti he sees nothing but what is in the future : 

"Present fears are less than hi?rrible imaginings my thought* whose 
murdei yet is but fantastical* shakes so my single state of man that fuaction 
is smothered in surmise and nothing is but what is not*' {l 3). 

The tender Juliet, from the moment that she loves, is love all round. 
Nothing else exists any more. When one announces to her die death of 
Tybalt and the banishment of Romeo, she cries out : 

Romeo is banished 1 To apeak that word is father, mother, Tybalt, 
Romeo, Juliet, all slain p all dead. ’Romeo i$ banished l p there is no end t no 
limit, measure, bound in that word's death. 1 ' 

Trmlus. lovelorn, expecting Cressid-o is afraid lest, when he would see his 
beloved, the Joy would prove too strong and would meat* death and annihilation 
of hh being, 

’’Deatli, I fear me, surrounding destruction, ot some joy too fine, subtle, 
potent, turned too sharp in sweetness for the capacity nf my ruder powers" 

{ Act. Ill 2). 

So the love for her chi[dren js as limitless as the haired in Margaret of 
Anjou dgainel York ( Third Part of Henry VI, L 4 I and against Richard 111 
( l. 3 ; IV. 4). 

J *I am hungry foi icvenge. and now I cloy me with beholding stp+* + «* + . 
At hand, at hand ensues his piteous and unpilied end Earth gapes, hell 
burns, fiends mar. saints pray to have him suddenly conveyed from hence, 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God f 1 pray that [ may live to say, the dog is 
dead'- f IV. 4 ). 

The group of jealous souls : Post humus, of CymbeUnc. Leon tea of The 
Winter's Tale, Claudeo of Much Ado About Nothing and Othello, the Moor 
of Venice* arc tigers growling with hunger for gnawing and choking the prey 
under their claws, 

"First to be hanged and then to confess 1 would have him nine years 
a-ldl!ing 4h t IV. 1 )- 

Leontes would dash out the brains of his child on the pavement. These 
unchained passions, sometimes unify or hurl themselves against one another, 
forming a symphonic combination that is formidable : so that one would consider 
them is sweeping tempests of elemental forces. Such an Aeschylean scene we 
find in Richard 111 attempting to drown the imprecations of the three vociferous 
women under the muling of dturm; and sounding of trumpets. Such is also the 
scene of the tempe&i with the three madcaps in King Lear (III 2* 4 ) ; or in the 
epic and funereal fcjtledu which opens Henry V L around the tombs of the hero 
in Westminster Abbey ; the furious disputes of the great barons whose apostm* 
ph hints are cut shun by the arrival of the messenger in the fashion of antique 
dramas,, and the succession of news of defeats and mournings, like the toll of 
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death-bells. {Nearly nil the dramatic situations qf the great plays are like a 
flood-gate which gives way*under the rush of Passions, They boil and foam in a 
Macbeth a Lear and a Romeo. From the moment that the torrent is let 
loose, we must follow its course. 

But while the heart is carried away by the current, the very same moment 
the Spirit plays above, like 3 ray of light on the water or like a sea-gull which 
flics over the waves, touching them with its wings balancing itself on the 
waves, yet far from them ; and thus the Spirit enjoys the game and knows that 
it is free. 

The sentiment of dream penetrates the genius of Shakespeare. It is neither 
so profound nor so essential in any other dramatic poet. By fits and starts he 
catches his tragic heroes in the midst of action and transforms them into 
somnambulists who find themselves, like Macbeth, suspended on the brink 
of the abyss : 

‘'Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told bv an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 1 ‘ (V. 5,) 

Hotspur suddenly arrests himself in full career, and, falling, as it weie, 
into the abysmal depth, measures the void : 

But thought's the slave oflife and life time's fool : 

And time, that takes survey of all the world. 

Must have a stop," l Henry IV, Fan 1, V, 5 ) 

Hamlet is not fully conscious if he is not dreaming with eyes open 1 The 
eyes of Cleopatra awakens from the dream ol life just on the eve of her final 
departure from this world. She is detached from that dream of love, of 
splendour, which she adored so much. From the shore of death she contem¬ 
plates with irony the conquerer Caesar Augustus, who is but a slave ot Fortune 
ministering to her caprices. She escapes the influence of the "Fleeting moon" 
svhich presides over the fate of human dreams. She is tiu longer a woman. 

"I have nothing of woman in me : now from head to foot, I am marble- 
constant." I ^ £l 2 j 

So in King Lear, Edmund expires with, 'it is past and so am 1" 

When that sentiment of the illusion of life suddenly flashes upon 
Shakespeare's heroes who once believed furiously in life, they fitem to feel the 
very root of tire vacillating Tree of Life, which they had clung to with des¬ 
perate energy Then they appeal tike those blinded by the tragic glare : and sur¬ 
charged with bitterness they do not see in all that exist, anything but a sinister 
Farce. 

"As flies to wonton boys are we to the gods : 

They kill us for their sport" iLt-ar, IV 1.) 
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So speaks Gloucester, 

Bui the soul of the Poet soaring, above them, smiles with an affectionate 
and curious irony at the charming Spectacle which this universe offers him : 

"A^J the world's a stage 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

Hts acts being seven ages.' 1 {As You Like It, II. 7) 

The poet Shakespeare has compassion for human sufferings and at the 
same time he fondles and enjoys them ; he "can suck melancholy out of a song 
as weasel sucks eggs/" just as it was the habit of the melancholic Jaques. 
another self of Shakespeare, And through the mouth of Jaques he gives the 
secret of that melancholy,, which is another form of joy, sister sentiment to that 
which La Fontaine tasied ; the joy of the free Spirit, too fret perhaps* vagabond 
and nomadic like the flock of migratory birds whose homeland is the immense 
Void of the sky : 

"l have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emulation, nor the 
musician's which is fantastical i nor the courtier's which is proud ; nor the 
soldier's which is ambitious . nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; nor the lady's, 
which is nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these : but it is a melancholy of 
mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted from many object? ■ and 
indeed the sundry contemplation of my travels, which, by often rumination, 
wraps me in almost humorous sadness/ r 

To which Rosalind retorts jeering! y 

"A traveller ! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad I fear + you 
have sold your own lands to see other men's then, to have seen much and to 
have nothing is to have rich eyes and poor hands/ 1 

"Yes", replies Jaques, "I have gained my experience/' 

Nothing can be had for nothing It is at the expense of his own life, of 
his personal happiness, that the Poet buys the luminous rays of the Spirit, As 
Prospero avows, that it is the essence of his days, of his everyday souvenirs that 
power is built; "Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, weak 
masters though ye be— 1 *: yet Shakespeare- Prospero has, by your aid, "bedimmed 
the noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds/' and resuscitated the past 
centuries, so that at his command, "the graves have waked their sleepers 
(Tempest, V, l,i* He lives life at its best end he dominates, in his turn. Time 
which dominates. Life He makes Time one of his actors in the Winter's Talc 
IV, 1} H As a colleague of time, Shakespeare knows that he can + in spirit, 

p "It n reimrbatfc lhai tn ha* enumeration of she tplfm whose aid bai been invoked. 
Ptop^Sksi«p?W mentioni only the iplrit* of the axanEry-tb*, htmlm b hit lit. the ruiil gtn u ¥ 
the civet of 3ttt±taL ^nd by no Mia like spirit* of the ^ ind the Tempest. whom the lubjcrt’ 
matter ol the scene Bream lo expect 
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"overthrow law and in one self-born hou replant and overwhelm custom r ; that 
he can create and annihilate beings and peoples ; that he can, if he pleases, make 
the Past Present and the Future viewed as a tar-off revolving Past fas does 
Goethe), But when he weighs the things that are in his hancls“the peoples 
and the centuries ^Shakespeare feds that he holds nothing, that he himself is 
nothing but a dream, like all the rest, 

'These our actors/were all spirits 
And melted into air, into thin a h* 

And. like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit* shall dissolve, 

And. like this insubstantial pageant faded* 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our Little life 
Is rounded with a sleep, (\ empest, IV* !) 

So speaks the Master- magician on the eve of the abdication of his power 
The magic work which is Art which he constructed out of the joys and sorrows 
of life, appears, in the midst of the tempest, like an island of Dream, a refuge, a 
consoling song - the Light 1 The grossest as well as the must delicate heart 
come to cling therein, like a child on the bosom of the Mother : 

"Be not afeard : the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight* and hud not 

Some times a thousand twanging instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 

That, if 1 then had wak F d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again and then, in dreaming. 

The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me* that, when I wak'd 
1 cried to dream again,” (Tempest, ILL 2) 
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It h very cold this morning : but what a glorious sun of Paris ! The neat 
wood-paved Rue Thenurd. feeing our hotel, is mnundated with golden sunshine 
surging down the historic edifice College de France. Rut crying halt to 
cheap poetising at the cost of the innocent morning sun, I had to run down the 
Rue St, Jacques m warm the blood a little with a cup of coffee and a sheet of 
morning news l snatch at a copy of lP Le Journal 1 and what a fine surprise is 
there this morning. On rhe opening page I find a smars cartoon, commemorating 
the Tri-centenary of Moll ere, born in Paris, January Io22 exactly this day 301 * 
years ago* Paris is celebrating the Tricentenary of her immortal Moliere I 

A crowd arrests my attention: a procession of school boys in gala dress 
streaming down the Rue des Fcoles and approaching the Lyci^e Louis Le Grand 
facing La S-.-ibonne. Mqliere spent six years of his student life in this old 
school, in our own quarter the students' Republic, Quarter Latin I So the 
students at*: honouring the great dramatic with a representation of his last 
comedy : The Imaginary Invalid (Le Mciiade tmaginiiire). Passing across the 
Boulevard St, Miehd 1 stand before the Ecole de Medicine and 1 am startled to 
read the announcement if a lecture on "Moliere and the Medical Men" by a 
prominent: representative of a profession so relentlessly caricatured by Moliere ! 
So every one realised that Moliere is above party, above disputes The University 
celebrates the Tricentenary with a grand assemblage of savants and artists* unde? 
the chairmanship of president Milkrand ; and the peoples of 43 countries asso¬ 
ciate their names in offering* homage to che Ulusirioufi author. The arcists of the 
Theatre Francais, called also "Mdisoii de Molferf/" gave a splendid representa¬ 
tion of La Comtekse J 1 Eicartvjgnas in *he Palais du Louvre where Moliere 
appeared, for the hrst time with his troupe of actors* before the Grand Monarch 
Louis XIV. Moreover* the theatre Qdeon* the Comedie Francaise, the theatre 
Vie us Colombier* vied with one another in presenting, in the most faithful and 
artistic manner* the masterpieces of the great Ac tor-dramatist Whole Paris 
is mad after Moliere r Men and women, boys and girls are found standing in 
queue, for hours together, like pious pilgrims before the portals of a temple I 
Yes, there seems io be something sacred* something ritualisJc ah out this 
aesthetic adoration of the French people for their national Poet. 

What is the cause of this universal enthusiasm, the basis of this deep 
adoration ? It h die life, it the art of Moliere In his case* as in the case 
of all great artists, life and art practically coincide. 

But how can I presume in gauge the depth of that life and the subtlety of 
that art* after only a few months" stay in France ? Moliere stands with 
59 
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Shakespeare and Grxrihe at one of lire few immortals of the Literary Olympus. 
There has developed, in course of centuries* a cull of Mdi-erc just as there is 
a cult of Sba&espeate. Malic re bibliography forms a library by itself! Thanks 
g>j the sympathy and singular kindness of Mon, George Berr, onr of the 
foremost actors of the Comedie Francara and a friend ofSylvain Levi, 1 had the 
privilege of surveying the marvellous collection of souvenirs, autographs, 
engravings, iMustiatj ms. portrait, caricatures and original editions* all arranged 
into j Moliere Museum on the oca-Jon of She Tri-centenary. It filled me with 
awe ! Yes, the French people know how to perpetuate the memory of their 
Great Dead \ l shall ever remember the afternoon when Mon, Jules Clouet, the 
Librarian of the Gomedte Fnincaisc, Look me across those historic treasures to 
the vacant chair of the maslei actor, on which he collapsed while playing his 
Imaginary Invalid* dying a few hours after I Nor can. I ever forget the evening, 
when Mon. George Berr, staging "The Bores' ( its FadiewX ) kindly took me* 
during the entre Orta* to the room* where iht sacred relics are guarded : the 
autograph and (he dsthi (bon^relie) of the Great Dramatist ! So, in this humble 
tribute to the memory ofMoherc. I present only a broad outline of the life 
of the Immortal artist. Fur the historical background, 1 shall refer my 
Indian friends to the monumental volumes of Michelet 1 Histoire de France b 
for stage-gossips and reviews to Jules Lemaiiic (Jmpresjiirmi dr Theatre), for the 
art and philosophy of Molietu to Ferdinand Brunetiere and, above all, for 
penetration and real appreciation, to (fiat Solomon of literary judges, 
Sainte-Beuvc 


Early Life x Heredity amt Envirauniriii, 

Moilere seems to have been a humourist even on the hrsl day (hai he 
saw the light of this world ; He took fancy to be horn in a family that was not 
Mol sc re at all but Poquelin l He was baptised Poquelin, January 15, 3622. 
Moliere is the pseudonym assumed by him, 22 years after when, like a true 
Nature’s Prodigy, he th Tew the so-called respeciability of his bourgeois family 
to the winds and took to the then disreputable vocation of an Actor ! His 
father Jean Poquelin and mother Marie Cresse both belonged to the family of 
royal upholsterers (tapisster da Rai), Consequently Molfefe, though born in 
middle class bourgeois family, came in touch with the dazzling Court of the 
heyday of French monarchy under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV, backed by their 
no less illustrious supporters : Richelieu and Mazarin* Colbert and Conde, 
It was really a great age in French history * an age of political giants and literary 
prodigies. The 17th century Prance seems to be a historical counterpart of Kuh 
century England. Henry Vll to Elizabeth in England and Henry IV to Louis 
XIV in France, present a royal portrait-gallery of unique interest- So* Sir 
Thomas Mnre and Sit Philip Sydney. Marlowe and Shakespeare, Hooker and 5jr 
Francis Bacon, balance Pascal and La Fontaine and Racine, Soileau and Ikissuct, 
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augusl names in ihe Augustan age of French nations! literature. And if we 
believe Boileau* the severest critic of that age. Molkre waa undoubtedly the 
greatest genius in that age of prodigies. 

The facts about this early life of Mbliere are, as usual, scanty ; we know" 
that he lost his mother in his tenth year LVsav K32). She was an ardent admirer 
□f the Bible and Plutarch and was a thoughtful sympathetic soul and from her 
Molieie Inherited his delicacy of feeling and tenderness of spirit. In May I$33 
Moltere’s father remarried and the only friend and companion chat the poor 
sensitive orphan had was his maternal grandfather Louis Ci esse. Tradition ascrU 
bes to this gentleman the credit of having first awakened the passion lor Comedy 
in the boy Moliere. The grandfather used to take the orphan to the various 
species of dramatic representations then in vogue. But Lherc was another world 
□pen to the ken of the future Arch-Comedian - the world ot sheet-singers, 
poetasters* students, mountebanks, valuis, charlatans, grisettes and wenches 
crowding the crudely improvised stages of the historic Font Meuf [a 
bridge on the Seinej honoured by the brush of I urner) £□ faithfully represented 
in the fascinating drama "Moliere*' w hich we saw staged in Theatre Odeort in 
commemoration of the Trr-centenary. It was here, in this jostling of diverse 
types of humanity* that Mol sere developed his taste for comedy through those 
popular pieces and screaming farces "with Swaggering bullies or the thieving 
servants as heroes and deceiving wives as heroines !' - I his was rise teal school 
for the great corned bn. Here he imbibed the noblest and the crudest trails oi 
his dramatic art his 'preference Foi laices’ t$o often lamented by his friend 
Boileau i and his profound, naturalistic delineation of human hie. 

But meanwhile we must not forger that the young Poquelin was not yet 
Molkf* : So he must submit himself to be disciplined and patented by the 
sublime grinding machine which society proudly claims to be its school. So 
our future dramatist was segregated ioi six years <,lbjo-l04l) in the dismal 
atmosphere of the Jesuit College uf Clermont (now Lyc^e Louis k Grandh 
And , if we believe the first systematic biography uf Muliere by G rimer rest, 1 
(used by Voltaire later on), there seemed to have been a little domestic dud 
between the father and the maternal grandfather i "Do you wish to make him 
a comedian ? rF asked the angry father. "May it please Heaven," the grand¬ 
father answered, "that he become as good a comedian as Bdlerosc l" Tiie 
grandfather proved to he the better prophet, though the lather's wish tempo* 
rarity prevailed and Malic re entered his school. 

School Life uml Us I^gvwi 

For the middle class boys of those days, the school4ifo F with very dull, and 
prosaic costumes, with penitentiary diei of bread and water, with the orthodox 
whipping masier, was far from being enjoyable when contrasted with the 

■ i inaptly ol M-aJitfc by H, C, TayLc, LmuIoa, 11KI7 
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gorgeous dresses, the perfumed curled hair, the jackl ot and the sword of a 
nohk mm's son. enjoying all sorts of indulgences and prerogatives f Molicrt, 
however, was fortunate enough la enter a school frequented by young 
nobles and the boys of the upper middle class. The College of Clermont h 
dnee its reopening by ihc royal Letters Patent (lnl8), began to attract the 
boys of the upper classes to such an extent that it temporarily outshone the 
University of Paris in imparlance 1 Among the contemporaries of Moliere we 
find Prince de Conti, brother of the great Co nde. Claude C ha pell e, the dandy 
and wit i Hesnautt the poet and Francois Be inter, the great French d Lector 

who visited India in the reigns of Shah Jahun and Aurangzeb, and left an 

invaluable Indian diary of his personal impressions. 

These young gallants had the good fortune to sit at the feet of a philo 

sopher who did not refuse to live Gassendi i E 592* 1655] the Epieurian was an 

ardent lover of the joyful and beautiful in life. LucmiuS was his favourite 
author and he used to recite poems to his pupils while walking in the class 
room "Beautiful poems elevate the mind and ennoble the style"'—that used 
to be the frequent subject of his discourse. The influence of the personality 
of such a teacher on his, pupils cannot but be enduring. But while Chape Ik: 
and others developed unbridled epicurianism. Moliere demonstrated his 
individuality by diluting Gasstrndism with a strong dose of Descartes (15%- 
1650), His strenuous habits, bin sobriety in personal fnjoyment, his earnest- 
ness in pursuit of his An, all testify to something foreign 10 Gassendi and akin 
to Descartes, the noble at of French philosophers While hh delicate aeatheth 
cism, his sensitiveness to genuine fun and the farce element in human existence 
and above all hts inexhaustible zest in sheer living, these arc the legacies of the 
great GassendL 

Between 1636-1641 Moliere was occupied with his studies in tcIJes 
kltTcs which meant in those days— M much Latin, a little Greek and no 
French Y k as humorously summarised b> Mott* Gamier in his monograph on 
in the Grmde En cyclopaedia. The mother tongue w-aa of course 
too vulgar to enter into the curriculum nf those refined scholars 1 So their 
study was mainly directed to Latin classics of vhum the greatest influence on 
\1olkre was from the comedies of Flatus and Terence.- General familiarity 
with the Athenian classics : Aeschylus, Sophocles, along with Aristophanes 
and Menander and Euripides was also probable, Latin pieces were composed 
by the master for the dramatic training of the boys ; and Moliere fa reputed io 
have appeared for the first time as an actor in one such pedantic play in the 
Jesuit college theatie l 

But ' if Moliere w as a good humourist. 1 to quote from the first complete 
frji t inn of hjg urmk* {1682)—"he became a aUll better philosopherTowards 
the end of his school career f 16+1) he devoted himself passionately to the study 
of Philosophy- Then P probstfaiy owing to a pressure from his father, he took 
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his licentiate degree in Law a! Orleans "where atly donkey could buy i 
diploma" says Lc Boulanger de Chalussay, who made a damaging caricature 
(highly unjust) of Moltere's life in his comedy called Elumfre Hypocandre 
(1G70). 


First Thealrienl Venture In Purrs 

But neither the library nor the law-coo it, neither humanism nor advocacy 
was to claim Moliere as a subject His predestined sphere was the Stage, his 
advocacy, the advocacy of the eternal fcoti ienj good sense) and his humanism, 
the unparalleled study of Humanity I Hence we find the docile law student of 
Orleans, the refined aesthete of the Paris school, the son and successor of the 
mpbsier de Rot. suddenly flinging ah consideration, logic and respectability to 
the winds and plunging into the precarious—nay. the then ignoble career of an 
Actor 1 No doubt the illustrious Cardinal Richelieu had extended for the first 
lime his patronage to the stage-profession by building (ld39 the theatre in the 
Palais Cardinal (now known as Palais Roy ah — but the social stigma was in¬ 
surmountable. As a vocation, the actors' path was looked upon as a vocation 
of vagabonds dike that in Elizabethan England) : and as individuals the actors 
were considered, to quote Paul Bourgel. as a "social pariah* 1 !’ So. nothing 
but an irresistible passion for the Art and an indomitable faith in its future, 
could explain this mad plunge of Moliere into ihe Unknown 1 

In this risky path Moliere met his first companion in spirit Madeleine 
Bejart, an actress of great talent, and proto-martyr to her profession. Along 
with Molicte she is the butt of sordid ridicules and shocking calumnies. As a 
strolling actress in an ‘ age ol licence" Madeleine may not exactly stand the 
test oi a moral canonisation. Bui judged from the fragmentary records of 
her career as an actress and hut life-long devotion to Maliere ( whose talent was 
first discovered by her 1 ) she now appears before our eyes as a remarkable 
personality. She went upon the stage at the age of 17 but she was far from 
being an unbalanced sentimental girl. She is known to be the friend of Rotrou 
the dramatist and composed verses in his honour which were published with his 
tragedy the Dying Hercules ( 

Moliere is supposed to have met Madeleine, in course of his problematic 
visit to the Naibonne, as a Volet de ckarrhre tu Louis XHJ (1642). 
The voting courtier met the brilliant actress in some court performance and 
the rest of the story is simple 1 Only it is a little too dramatic to be true 1 So 
far as documents pet mil. wc find that in January 1M3 Moliere received from 
his father 030 liwej on account of his mother's estates and renounced his 
right of succession to the hereditary office of the Royal Upholsterer, In June 3U. 
1543, Mohere signs the contract, establishing the "lllustttous Theatre"I in which 
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Molkre 1 * name appears along with the names of Madeleine and her broihei 
Joseph Bejart. We know that Madeleine, the daughter of a court official, 
was as well-born as Mnliere- So they formed themselves into M a company of 
respectable amateurs 41 with the noble ambition of elevating the stage I As a 
hi si rionic and economic venture the Illustrious Theatre was a stupendous 
failure, Yet it remains and shall ever remain as a landmark in the history of the 
Theatre, as well as in the life history of the Immortal Dramatist, 

The irony of Fate was frequently tragic in the career of the great 
Comedian The Illustrious Theatre was duly opened early in 1644 P with the 
high-flown title uf“Thfl Company of His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans" ; 
and to complete his separation frnrn bourgeois respectability, Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin signed, for the first time, his mge name Molicre in a contract (dated 
28th June lo Ni with the bdlet-masier Daniel Mollet I But enthusiasm alone 
does not assure success in such a venture* nor can hired dancers compensate 
for the lack of dramatic experience The only i.denied artist in the group was 
Madeleine, Molieic was then not only a throughly had actor but betrayed a 
tragic preference for tragedies ! So his Theatre became a "veritable morgue 
white every poetaster in E J aris exposed dead plays/' This was more than 
enough lu scare away his audience. To crown all, between July and August 
|n45 F Moliere, the raw actor-manager was tw ice imprisoned in the jail of Grand 
Chalkt; for debt 10 theatrical contractors who payed the street before the 
"Tennis-Court 1 " (then synonymous with stage) far the carriages of rich dandies 
and ladies that “never came 4 ' ! 

To the credit of Moliere's father (frequently mistaken for the original 
of Molicre'* classic type of Miser in L At 1 tire) this must be said that he paid, on 
behalf of his prodigal son. the bond of his theatrical fully The prodigal however 
did not return penitent but plunged into deeper audacity I 

A Piling In to Tin Ifriirt Of The Connlrr# 

The disaster at the very beginning of hh dramatic career, however, did 
tioi damp the enthusiasm of MoSiere for his adventure in the country. The 
record that he left behind was sufficiently dismal and the prospect before was 
not quite encouraging* For. in those days of political instability and 
religious antagonism, there remained always the possibility of pnvaiion and 
persecution. Yet. with the faith and the prophetic vision of a dramatic 
Columbus, Moliere bunched into the unknown to discover a Nkv- World of 
artistic creation- 

Bui before he achieves hisend, Moliere, the cockney of the city of Pam. 
must strengthen Lis lungs, with the pure open an of the country* The snobbery 
of the Paris bn must be cured by a. healthy direct contact with the life "b 
commonalty spread " Fifteen years of struggling life, as a theatrical adventurer 
m the country, probably gave him more than any of hi* previous studies or 
disciplines. It gave Moliere that marvellous stm&e of the concrete arid that 
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unique spirit of dramatic detachment which combined to earn for him the 
Eaurds of a Master diamatist- 

Throughout this period of probation and struggle Madeleine wa& the 
constant companion of Moliere. The life was very hard indeed. The patronage 
of the rich was not easy to obtain and the prejudices of the people were very 
strong. Moreover the problem of maintaining a company of artists, on a 
precarious income* derived from a ticket sale oE a few jdms per spectator, was 
almost tragic* Moliere suite red a gteai deal hut he profit ted by his auiTciings- 
Hef gained a knowledge of the w orld and his experience in stagecraft 

In 1648 Moliere joined his troupe of artists w ith that of one Dufrewue and 
probably worked under him as one of "the Comedians of the Duke of Epernon" 
till he appeared with his own play. The Blunderer, before the city of 
Lyons (1653). 

It wus in Lyons, "that provincial Mecca of the strolling players'*, at the 
intersection of the caravans from Spain, Italy and Germany*—that Moliere met 
his first signal success. The Blunderer L EtOurd* —a high class farce, in spite 
of its being full of absurd situations., signalised the end of Matte re's blundering 
with fortune. He became the undisputed master of his company. 

That same year (1653) Moliere secured the patronage of his former 
schoolmate Prince de Conti, now married to the niece of Cardinal Mazann. 
So, between 1653 and 1635 Moliere'* troupe came to be know^n as "'the Prince 
de Conti" who continued to patronize the patty liEl his conversion to Jansenism 
(1656). Though still Social outcasts, Moliefe and his party improved their 
financial conditions considerably. Documents attest that they obtained 600U 
livte* from the authorities of Pezenas (1655) while Madeleine Bejart is found 
to have advanced 1 0,001') livres to the province of Languedoc 1 But money 
was not the only thing that Moliere gained On the one hand he had been 
developing his sense of the local colour and power of observation by visiting 
the Barbershops which were the news-and-gossip centres in those days : 
while, on’Jthe other hand Moliere had ever been filling his sketch-book with 
exquisite" f pen-pictures and character-studies (to be developed Eater on] by 
studying the snobbish assembly in the provincial parliaments where he found 
the provincial Society parodying solemnly the Parisian life ! So this forced 
exile from Paris into ihc country was healthy and fruitful for the future 
dramasht. It brought a rich harvest without which Moliere would not have 
been wh&X he is to-day. 

First E^mmalic JV.diirlinii^ 

We have followed thus far our Moliere in the making. We should 
proceed now to watch Moliere the budding Jramalist,- Lip to this time 

he had neither the incentive nor the self-confidence to compose dramas on his 
own account. His precarious, finances forced him to pander to the crude 
public taste and he had been producing "barnstorming*' Comedies and 
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"side-split ling" farce* which only could draw an audience* Most of those stage- 
horrors were stolen, borrowed or adapted from Italian or Spanish pieces then 
holding the populai stage. Nearly all those abominations are fortunately 
lost They mark the same stage in the evolution of MoLiere's arc as Titus 
Andiron ic us and the Comedy of Errors do with regard to the evolution of 
Shakespeare- Both were dramatic "die-hards", desperately dinging to any 
literary arlifkc somehow to ke, p them aBo.it' Both were theatrical adven¬ 
turer* struggling hard tn establish their position. And the earliest productions 
of both contain a* much promise of their future ^reainess as the caterpillar 
that of a butterfly 1 They mark the "Love's Labours Lost"-§tage in the 
evolution of their craft. 

Two only of the piece of this period have survived and still hold their 
place iti the M die re repertory of rhe Corned iu Francahe The Blunderer 
{L’Ewaidii [1653} and The Love Tift [Le Depit Amouteux), fl656>-boih farcer 
leased on foreign models, full of shocking improbabilities; and nutrageons 
horse-play but at the Ram?; lime redeemed by a cleverness of management, an 
ease in versification and refinement of humour that raised them high above 
contemporary farces and signalised the immediate manifestation of the great 
comic And when Moliere's first character-study, Mascarille bantered in a 
silvery laughter ■ 

"Your love is like a porridge 
Stewing up to the brim beside too fierce 
A fire, then boiling over everywhere— " 

we already notice here the end of the halo-Spanish influence aod the dawn of 
the true Gaulle genius in Moliere. 

Yet* iwo years more must elapse before Moliere is allowed to have steady 
support and intelligent encouragement. The arch-liber line Prince de Conti 
suddenly discontinued his support to the ungodly theatrical party, owing to his 
conversion to Jansenism So Moliere tramped for two years more across 

Narbonnc, Lyons, Dijon, Avignon and Grenoble, till ai last he reached Rouen 
where his friendship with the painter Mignard (a favourite of Maiafinl and the 
sympathy of the great Cornd!k P heralded the dawn of a new epoch. 

IniilHlinn 1“ Court t Ptvtliu logical Atmosphere. 

Through l he agency nf some mysterious person as yet unknown, Molietc 
and his troupe weje invited u« play before the Grand Monarch Louis XIV, On 
the 24th Get , 16S8p Moliere presented for the first time before the king, in the 
guard room of the old Louvre, the Nicomcdcs of Corneille and Love as Doctor 
of his own composition. Stepping before the curtain Moliere thanked the King 
for doing him "the honour of amusing the greatest monarch of the world." p 
!t is a strange cone identic that 1 at the same Time, Molierc's friend Bernier had 
been serving the greatest monarch of rhe Orient, Emperor Shah Jahan, the 
owner of the Peacock Throne and the builder of the Taj-MahaL 
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So Mdlare's future was assured. Hi;, parly was honoured by Louis XIV 
with the title "the troupe of Monsieur, only brother of the King ' A pension 
of 30(1 livres for each artist was fixed That meant a halt to vagabondage and 
dramatic opportunism ; and brought a support that is unflagging and a repose 
that leads to the flowering of genius* 

Yes, we have the first unerring testimony to the flowering of that genius 
of Moliere in his Ler Pretenses Ridiades (the preciosities Ridiculous). Ii 
was first performed at the Hotel du Petit Bourbon, Nov.. 165ft. and Mohere 
appeared in the role of Mascarille. By this marvellous caricature of fashionable 
-blue stockings' 1 Moliere took the whole Paris by storm, the same Paris that 
drove him to a healthy exile 15 years ago. He felt that he had captured the 
audience ; price of Lickcts was doubled while people came to Palis From 20 
leagues around to be “amuied by a comedy the most charming and delicate 
which had ever appeared upon the stage." From that day to the last day of his 
life, Moliere. would go on producing, nearly 30 pieces in 15 years (1659-1673). 
works that testify to the versatility and virility of his genius and assure his 
place as the greatest comedian of the world. 

The time also was extremely opportune for the appearance of Molicre. 
The Treaty of Westphalia U$4S) brought die chapter of the Wars of Religions 
in European history to a close. It gave a temporary stability to that eternally 
unstable thing. European diplomacy. So also the internal troubles and dissen¬ 
sions of France were settled by the termination of the wars of the Fronde 
(1053). The scowling clouds were pierced through with golden sunshine. 
Tension was removed from peoples' minds which naturally turned towards 
relaxation. From the interrogation to Fate that is external, the people passed 
on to the analysis of self that is internal. Unlike the contemporary English 
mind of the Stuart period, the French national mind was free from the pre¬ 
occupations of religion oj politics and turned to a spontaneous hedonistic enjoy¬ 
ment of life and beauty That led to a veritable renaissance in national aesthetics 
and also, as says Mon, Brunetiere. "to the nationalisation of literature." 

The prevailing tendency to enjoyment and introspection produced a mass 
psychology of refined egoism and creative hedonism that reminded us strongly 
of the spirit of Gassendi : and the pupil of Gassendi came Forward to meet 
the demands of this new spirit, to satisfy this new hunger. But Molierc was 
something more than a pupil of Gassendi He was the intellectual descendant 
of Montaigne and of Descartes as wdL Hence, in the very process of mtutthtg 
the heart of his contemporaries. Moliere at tempted to purify and elevate their 
character through his inimitable power of caricature based on torn sens (that 
rarest of things on canh), and enrich their soul with the dower of contemplative 
imagination Hence we find in the works of Molten that rare harmony of Joy, 
Equilibrium and Contemplation which go to elevate an ordinary farceur into 
the proud rank of a philosopher-dramatist 

So when, in November 1659. Mohere staged for the first time his Preciojf- 
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Kidiciiiotu, he stood out as the master comedian of Marine) s (moenfj' 
declaring war against the False, the Sham, the Unreal. In this drama the 
unreality of the romance-hunger of two country girls imitating Paris manners, 
is exposed with a sanity that is sublime and a humour that is irresistible. It 
threw the generation, of blue-stockings* both in the cilv and in the countrv, 
into a convulsion of rage ; but it captivated the general public and one of the 
audience is said to have cried out, "Courage Moliere ! that is real Comedy f" 
Truly a prophetic cheer, fot with it French Comedy took its permanent place 
in world literature. 

In IfifiO Louis XIV was married to Maria Theresa amidst pi iL^nomtfna] 
pomp and festivities and Molk-rc was asked in play three times before the Court 
In Oct. KAO, he presented his LTlaurdi and Les Precijnises Ridicules at the 
Louvre palace, before the rising master of the realm Louis XIV and the oiling 
minister Mazarin who would die soon after (March Infill* 

The year 1661 was important in many ways : The renovated Lheatrc at 
the Palais Royal (which now passes by the name of Matson de Mofiere) was 
opened with the old favourite Tfie Love Tijf and a newly written piece 
S^n ifiiL'IIe, reflecting the primitive Gallic humour. .1 sort of stage recreation. 
But the Philosopher is ever lurking behind the mask of the Farceur and we 
soon find Moliere flinging himself into the fight against another Sham, the sham 
of Court Life. The old sly Mazarin was dead ; the king was young and 
magnificent . the court was gay and gorgeous ; it was die refuge of real wits and 
true artists : at the same time it was the resort of scented fops and painted 
dandies, brainless nobles and shameless libertines—all make-believing themselves 
into the position -if the elite of the realm ! One of the chief officials, Fuuquet, 
a great aristocratic fraud, wanted to entertain the King with a part of the money 
plundered from the state. Moliere was asked by Fouquet to write something 
for the occasion. Within a fortnight he composed in refined and brilliantly 
witty verse Lea Focfieux (The Bents}, a marvellous caricature of the court life. 
As a comedy it was, in its relentless exposure, a tragic surprise for the courtiers. 
Almost every one of them wtis pierced by the irresistible dart of the Commoner 
Comedian ■ but none of them dared to protest, for the witty King understood 
the game and enjoyed it immensely. Henceforth Moliere had in the Grand 
Monarch one of his greatest suppotts in his noble campaign against the "conven- 
dona! lies of civilisation '. Like Shakespeare. Moliere was a commoner con¬ 
nected with the court. But while Shakespeare's touch with the court of his 
time was more or less legendary and his relations with the aristocracy more or 
less officious. Moliere on the contrary w^as a veritable mirror of contemporary 
court life and was the foremost critic of that life under the protecting care of 
Louis XIV Yet he did his criticism w ith such .1 natural ease and finished art that 
La Fontaine, probably the greatest of his cnnlemporartes, cried out in admiration 

"—now it is no longer Art 
One step from Nature to depart.” 
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bind ^larriit^ Drumd^ 

Mntiere is now approaching his fortieth year \fier 13 years of strenuous 
fight he captured the public and established himself in the Court. Natural¬ 
ly his mind sought after the repose of domestic life. Highly emotional and 
imaginative as he was, Molicrc dreamed of a partner who would wipe away all 
the marks of the cruel battle of life and would bunt; to him the gift, of fresh 
youth and profound love Madeleine was quite good as comrade hui to think of 
her as a wife :—that was not possible for a man of Moliere’i temperament- His 
half-starved youth cried for a wife that would be sweet in her daughter-like 
devotion and sublime m her lover-like inspiration, in short, "a phantom of 
delight* 1 that exists "neither on earth nor on sea'' hut is only a reflex of a 
Poet's tragedy of Imagination ! So our otherwise sane Mo! ter e fell into a violent 
nay insane love for a flippant girl actress of his company Armande Bejart, 
the youngest sister of Madeleine, (I accept this view in the face of a world of 
absurd and outrageously calumnious legends). So Moliere married in his 40th 
year (January, 1602) a young girl of twenty and entered upon a career of 
marital martyrdom that would last till the last days of his life* 

It b significant that suddenly his woiks seem ti> be tinged with a strain 
of subdued autobiography. Exactly one year before his marriage Moliere 
produced Elis School for Husbands [EcoJe Mats*, 16G1)* and just towards 
the end of his year of marriage he staged his School for Wives (Ucofe des 
Femmes, 1662). These are dangerous coincidences for didactic critics. What 
a world of speculation they have given bi rth to } Moliere was an. optimist when 
he wrote his School for Husbands : hence he makes a happy husband of him 
who allowed his wife breathe the atmosphere of freedom. Moliere was a 
pessimist in I vis School for W ives. for he makes the sweet little heroine, Agnes* 
the cause of endless psychological torture to iier jealous, impossible, old lover 
Arnolphc and make him preach that ignorance is a woman's safeguard t 

These sound very wdl t almost convincing ; only the manner qfapproach 
smacks too much of a moral training school No true artist, never a dramatist 
like Moliere, suffers his private life to dominate his inner life of art. His 
creations are neither pegs for his moral maxim nor masks for his domestic 
masquerades. Each character, every situation, requires individual attention 
and unique handling. Herein lies the dignity of real art. its lack of self* 
consciousness, its sublime spontaneity. M. .lime's creations of this epoch, ranging 
between Iti61~lbb6i from the School for Husbands to ihe Misanthrope, reflect 
no doubt and do reflect naturally a good deal -3 hts personal thoughts and 
aspirations, his private struggles and sufferings These add i new charm* a 
rare vigour seldom found in his creation- 3 other epochs. Yet. these so-called 
autobiographical pieces should be studied ant! judged objectively as supreme 
creations of Art* and not as clever dramatisation of his private diary ! 

The Philosophy of the liberal husband Atisie was surely not out-grown 
by Moliere . for, down to the bat piece lie wrote, he made hit heroines choose 
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their partner* in a free spontaneous spirit, frequently on the teeth of opposition 
and in the 'ace of adverse circumstances Leonore and Agnes, Henriettc and 
Angelique—all fight and fight successfully with the sublime tenacity of woman¬ 
hood, against the heartless disciplines and thoughtless impositions of thei r 
guardians. The victory is always on their side and, may 1 add. the sympathy 
of their creator as well ? Mob ere s uttered much in his conjugal life : it was a 
life of perpetual agony Yet, like a true descendant of Montaigne he preserved 
his artistic equilibrium and championed, with his last breath, the cause of 
eternal bon ssm. When an old lover Arndphe (almost a foster-father) 
proposes to his youthful ward Agnes, whom he lias brought up with great care, 
and is refused, Ag feel the situation comic indeed, a little tragic too, or in other 
words intensely human. It is this natural humanism this indomitable good 
sense that from the crowing glory of MoJtere and a good scn&e maintained 
amidst excruciating agony sounding through the nervous lines of the broken old 
lover Arnolphe : — 

“Go traitress, go , 1 give thee back affection 

Thus by the love I bear thee s team my love, 

And seeing me kind, love me in revenge/" 

In the School for Wives Molieres art soared up by a sudden sweep from 
the particular to the general li is no longer a new-fangled fashion of a coterie 
of Preciosities or the boring inanities of a court life 'hat he is caricaturing. In 
the School foi Wives we find Moliere tackling the universal problem of 
discovering the real training ground for womanhood. And though we hesitate 
to classify and label, with Brunettere, the play-; of Molicrc a* comedies of 
manners, of characters and of morals, yet we cannot; help noticing that in his 
School for Wives for the first time Moliere realised, in a conscious-unconscious 
manner, hi£ mission if not exactly of a moralist, at least that of a seer and 
reveal car of the Eternal Verity But the Philosopher ib so harmoniously fused 
into the Artist that, amidst many hostile critics, none dared charge it with 
didacticism. The play, on the contrary, evoked the first enthusiastic praise 
from the great critic Boiieau, who composed a few stanzas on this first literary 
classic of Mnlierc. 


II 

Metier* Tlif JV.k miHi 

But the conventional critics and jealous rivals growled furiously, Some 
discovered in the play a travesty of pulpit sermons others an attack upon 
the ethics os marriage. Even a confirmed libertine like Prince de Conti 
condemned it as a Licentious work offending good manners T 
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This was t.x> much for Moliere and in two successive pieces the creator 
of the School for Wives (June H'64) ,ind the Vet lilies hr prompti! (Oct 1663)- 
Moliere vindicated his position and caricatured his e<ilies. Aggresivdy pro¬ 
pagandist as they are. these two plays still surprise us by their remarkable 
vivacity. Here we find the orthodox poet Lysidas quoting his Aristotle to 
silence the artist, who, however, retorts effectively th rough one character 
■You poets are amusing fellows with those rules of yours To hear you hold 
forth, one would think the rules of art wen. the Greatest mysteries m the 
world while, in reality they are merely a few' simple ■ bservations which good 
sense Ims made upon elements that might destroy the pleasure one finds in 
such poems. The same good sense which, once made those observations, now 
continue* to make them, quite as readily, without the aid of Horace or 

Aristotle M , * ^ 

Hot stopping there, Moliere goes forward to hold a brief for Comedy as 

superior even to Tragedy, a line of speculation that imttttd manv ot his friends 

and specially the great tragedian Corneille 

"Indeed I think it far easier to soar aloft upon line sentiments, beard 
Fortune in verse, impeach Destiny and arraign the gods, than to depict the 
ridiculous side of human nature or make the common faults of mankind 
appear diverting on the stage. When you paint heroes you make them what 
you choose ; no likeness is sought in such fancy portraits But when you 
paint men you must paint from Nature i and if you do not make us recognise 
the men and women of our time, you have accomplished nothing. ’ 

The above extracts are sufficient to show how capable an advocate or a 
pole mist Mo here was. But it piovoked many harsh and scurrilous criticisms 
from professional rivals, In his “Versailles Impromptu” Moliere shows 
more impatience ? 

"They ci incise mv plays ; so much the belter: and Heaven forfend I 
should ever write any they would like 1 Thai would certainly be a piece ol 
bad business for me." 

These polemics, through dialogues, may not be high an but they tesuh 
to the intensely human sensibilities of Moliere. He felt the insincerity of his 
critics. "All the world found the School for Wives wicked and ail the world 
ran to see it.'' It became the greatest stage success of Moliere's career, being 
played 32 times between the Christmas and the Easter. The receipts were 
also phenomenal, for "the ladies condemned and went to see V 

Midkit, The Mill lam Drumniist t 
■■The Hypocrite/’ 

This insincerity roused Moliere soon to pen one of the most relentless 
analysis of Social fraud, in his Hypocrite [Le Tartuffe) (May. 1664.', As a 
picture of human duplicity and an analysis of sanctimonious humbug, the 
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Hypocrite is probably unrivalled in literature. Yet (he p°^mist or moralist m 
Moliere is so marvellously balanced by die supreme artist that the arch-fraud 
neither degenerates into an inverted ethics (as it frequently happens in so 
many problem plays'*] nor into an unredeemed human devil 
tike Shakespeare*' lago. The Hypocrite of Molierc with all his sublime 
tants and solemn self-deceptions, remains to (he last a human hypocrite- So 
he cries out ; 

"Though devotee, I am none the less a man’ . Racine records how the 
JiinsenistE thought that the Jesubts were caricatured and the Jcsuists flattered 
themselves that u was aimed oi the Jamenists ! In fact every one seemed io 
discover his neighbour caricatured ; so intensely realistic and so universal w as the 
delineation of Moliere 

But appearing at a time when religious controversy was dangerously rife, 
this masterpiece of dramatic porLraiture was suppressed several times and 
mutilated in presentation and not permitted to be staged complete till Feb- lC6 f J. 
Even then the tide had to be changed and stjJJ the Archbishop of Paris interdicted 
the piece 1 So Moliere had to pay for this grand crusade against Cam b 1 , being 
refused (like Tolstoy' a Christian burial alter his death 1 But crucifixion is the 
indispensable preliminary to apotheosis and Moliere's case cannot be an exception. 
F',vfi passages sn his preface are of great psychological interest : 

All the hypocrites have armed themselves against my comedy with 
appalling fury ; yet they have taken care, not to atiack it on the side which 
wounds them folia wing their praiseworthy habit, they have cloaked their 
vested interests with the cause of Heaven ; so the Hypocrite, on their lips, 
becomes a play which offends Piety 1" 

Mnljere's petition to Louis XIV, whom he cleverly extolled in the play as 
a "prince who is the mortal enemy of Fraud"—is full of noblest sentiments 

I believe that I can do nothing better than attack the vices of my time 
with ridiculous likeness , and as hypocrisy is, without doubt, one of the most 
common, the most disagreeable and the most dangerous of these, I thought, 
Sire, that I was rendering a not unimportant service to the honest people of 
your kingdom," 

It w*5 really a passionate pleading full nf conviction and logic. Louis 
was mnved no doubt, but he had to suppress the play temporarily for State 
reasons, and Napoleon also is reported io have justified Louis nn the same 
grounds I 


MuUcrf'* Tlie Mi lit mm A!k£ori*l- Dun Jtmn 

But to Moliere, aa to all really great souls, reason is only reason, it is 
pure, unadulterated, human, almost synonymous with Nature, Anything that 
deviates fnm» mason, from Bon sens, is unnatural From this point of view 

Moliere appears, at the same time, as the precursor and the corrective of the 

eighteenth cemmy Age of Reason, His reason was neither tinged with the 
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docirinairi^ni nf ihe Encyclopaedists nor was it diluted with our modern civilised 
sophistications, giving rise to State reason and Church reason and so forth¬ 
with him there was no compromise wit Si Reality Hence the Philosopher^ 
comedian proceeded a [moat immediately to examine the bash of the so-called 
“Pillars of Society." To do it openly would be dangerous. St> he searched 
and found a splendid archetype* in the naditional figure of Don Juan and 
based his play on ,* Spanish play by Tirso die Molina. 

This semi-human semi-legendary character has attracted the attention of a 
great composer like Mozart, a poet Ilka Byron, ant! modern dramatists [ike 
Edmond Rostand (La demitfe nicer de Dun Juan) and Bernard Shaw (Man and 
Superman). Moliere used it in his own original way, making it ( consciously or 
unconsciously who would say ; ) a veritable symbol of the crumbling "Pillars of 
Society" the grand fearless monstrous "Pairicianis’ 1 parading the stage \ The 
Don Juan of Moliere is a sort of incarnation of cynicism, audacity and infidelity. 
He gathers m his person all the vices and some of the virtues of the old dying 
nobility. He is perfect in fashion, witty in speech, and captivating in conduct. 
Though a decadent, he conserves his ancestral courage. Con fronted with the 
ghnsl of the genera! he had murdered, he cries out with a course equalling 
that of ten Maebeths,— 

f *No* no I It shall never be said of me, no matter what happens, that I 
am capable of repentingT 

Thus Don Juan meets his fate unflinchingly. He believes in nothing, 
neither man, nor God, nor love, nor retribution. □ portentous solitary figure, 
apparently transcending U-ie weakness of humanity and ihv consolation oi 
divinity, discovering in his sublime Egoism a locus jtaiuli a-? it were, outside the 
Cosmos f 


Molim t Milhmi and Shuke*prarc---Parrilh linn in pHrmihcffis. 

Though far removed from the burning lake,, the thunder of heaven and the 
inferno (except in the last scene), the Don Juan of Moliere seems to work out 
the destiny of the Rebel Angel with more aesthetic consistency than that we 
nonce in the epic of his English contemporary poet* Milton. The puritanic 
bias tif Milton led him unconsciously to subordi nate art to Theology and to 
spoil thereby his splendid outline drawing of Satan in the opening cantos of 
the Piirtidtre Last, Moliere stands closer to reality and woiks nut the damnation 
of Don Juan in a manner at once more consistent and convincing* Hence while 
Milton's Satan gradually pales into insignificance, degenerating into a coward and 
a cheat, Moliere's Don Juan gathers coiind him an atmosphere of epic 
horror, as the awful comet of social disintegration, crying out with his last 
breath as it were "After me, the Deluge I 11 And the Deluge did come only 
a century after, in the form of the great French Revolution ! 

Molicre's Don Jmn is supposed by some critics to be the nearest approach 
to a Shakespeare play. Yet it is difficult to discover the ghost of a reason 
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therein t That reminds us of the fact that the Ghost, as one of the dramatis 
Pctmi™, is a common factor. But which ghost—that of Macbeth or ihat of 
Hamlet r Preferably of Macbeth, for the Ghost of Ehe murdered man joins 
the murderer in .3 banquet ■ But where are the other bteps in the parallelism— 
the incoherent ravines of the unhinged Macbeth, the shriek of Lady Macbeth, 
the last consultation with the rueful witches and the ultimate surrender lo Fate 
with apparent stoicism, through awful introspections ? 

Comparison may not always be odious but it is often precarious Shakes¬ 
peare is Shakespeare and Moliere—Molierc Their mentality is so different and 
their technique so dissimilar ! In the supreme pieces of Shakespeare we find 
generally one or two character^, regulating and dominating the whale, covering the 
entire piece with their shadow ; action h secondary, introspection almost every¬ 
thing, Hence it is possible to represent his plays through the extracts from his 
marvellous soliloquies Hence his plays are, in practice, ptuned and repressed 
by modem SEa^e-managers not always without dramatic justification. But any one 
who has witnessed the performance of a classical piece oi Moliere, has felt that 
it is impossible to drop a single detail ! The texture is organic, the development 
inevitably interdependent. Don Juan h no doubi the hero of the piece but 
one must see the part of SgantireHe played by a con sum male actor like George 
Rerr in the Cornedie Francitse and he would be convinced that the servant is 
a& important us the master. \n the hngujge of Mon. Molend,* we may say that 
the comedy of Molieres is "a world fully set in motion by the impetus 
of the main idea creating it and giving it life. AJJ classes of Society pass in turn 
before our eyes/ 1 

Yes, from the baffled creditor Mon Dimanche to the country wenches 
with whom Don Juan i$ flirting, a veritable tableau of Rembrandt perfect 
in drawing in chiaroscuro (Light and shade), secure in its apparent secularism 
yet divine in suggestion and implication, Ming perhaps in the gorgeous 
gold tint of Raphael or in the grandeur of Michael Angelo, yet none the less 
unique on its own intrinsic merit—such is a Moliere masterpiece to which may 
very aptly apply Ml. here's own lines in appreciation of the ffescoc of his painter 
friend Mignard. 

“"La fresque. dom la grace, a l autre prefer^. 

Se conserve un vclat d^eierneHe dur£e lh 
Differences between the works of Moliere and Shakespeare becomc 
more apparent in their respective treatmenl of the background and their 
management of the minor characters Space would not permit a discussion of 
this very important but rather complicated subject. Suffice it to point out in 
this general paper, that though accidentally one of the moat prolific writers of 
dramas, Shakespeare stands by unanimous vote as the greatest Poet of the 
Renaissance, His heroes and heroines may appear [as they do appear to ultra¬ 
modern critic* !skc Maeterlinck and Shaw: as a I title too theatrical, if not actually 


* Life Of XiliJlCDC. 
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melodramatic: ; yet none would dispute the magnificent quality of poetry that 
fiusI ks nut of their soul. Hence in a Shakespeare classic the monologues are 
more organic and interesting than the dialogues and die deep introspection more 
important than quick action. And above ail, crowning all. remains the supreme 
glory of Nature, charming and playful, sinister and sublime. Nature balancing 
the characters and transforming them with a supreme grandeur that is only 
Shakespearean ! 

In Mo here's work, on the contrary« eH is aspect of Nature is conspicuous 
by its absence. Here Nature is the whole human society wish its Homeric 
procession of beggars and vagabonds, valets and servant girls, quacks and 
charlatans, pedants and prigs, upstarts and dandies, ail crowding the canvas, 
inducing cross-currents, helping or hampering movement, developing the main 
characters which are never allowed to dominate the stage but only to play their 
allotted role in the drama as a whole. Hence there is less colour and more 
characterisation : less pathos, more dramatic detachment We miss here no 
doubt that bucolic atmosphese and that lyric rapture of Shakespearean comedies. 
Bui what do we gain in return t An ease that is unique - a balancing that is 
unrivalled, a realism and a naturalism that is the despair of even the ism- 
mongers of our days, a differentiation of types that become uni vet sal through 
their sheer concreteness, a veritable encyclopaedia of common life and above all 
an apotheosis of the Commonplace ; noblest truths, profoundest judgments 
coming from the ordinary children of the soil : Mascanllca and Sganarelles, 
spiritual cousins of Touchstones and Falstaffs, immortal creations of the 
endless human comedy I 


Molicre ike Mililuul Fliilnmpher JWi : 
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If any piece of Moliere resembles Shakespeare's in spirit* if not in form, 
ic b his Misanthrope which, along with Don Juan and the Hypocrite, form a 
grand trilogy of the seventeenth century French theatre. Like Shakespeare, 
Molicte was a sublime plagiarist and a master transformer, so far as the plots of 
the plays v^ere concerned : the plot of Hypocrite he borrowed From Scarron's 
novel of that name, Don Juan from Tirso de Molina. Forced Marriage from 
Rabelais and George Dandin from Boccaccio, to mention among others. Only 
in the case of Misanthrope we find him original. But the originality in plot is the 
least part of it. In facility of expression, in the faithful creation of atmosphere, 
in the dramatic use of background, in the balancing and perspective of compo¬ 
sition, in vigour of characterisation and profoundness of philosophy. Misan¬ 
thrope stands not onty as the greatest work of Moliere but one of the very few 
masterpieces of the dramatic creation of humanity. To leave such a record in 
dramatic literature, already enriched by masters like Cervantes (1547-1616) 
and Shakespeare (1564-1616), Lope de Vega fl 562-1634) and Calderon 
61 
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(160M&S1) m an achievement for Moliere indeed 1 In Misanthrope, Molkte 
create for the first time a character Alceste which has ever remained the subject 
of wonder for dramatic critics and of despair for actors* Of course it was never 
a theatrical success e q for as the selling oi tickets was concerned. But, from 
Soileau and Racine to Saintc Berne and Alfred de Musset, all great writers of 
France adored this work as the magnum opus of Moliere* To Soileau Moliere 
was above all the author of Misanthrope And when Racine was informed 
that it had failed as a stage-piece, the poet is said to have exclaimed : 1 don’t 

believe it'. And Racine was not only a professional rival but had already 
quarrelled with Moliere, 

Alceste, the miswithrope, appears as an impossible idealist let loose in 
a fashionable $a\m 1 He comes successively in touch with Grome, a hopeless 
literary egoist, Phibnte, a champion of compromise and moderation. Arsinoe, a 
sanctimonious prude, and Cehmene, an incorrigible flirt. The party is not 
very targe, the plot is remarkably thin, and the denmcncement rather weak. Yet 
the whole action thrills with the tense introspection of one character Alceste. 
In this respect be betrays a striking family likeness with Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
Both Alceste and Hamlet are profound souls and uncompromising idealists. 
Both are victims of human perfidy The cases of both arc cases of progressive 
disillusionment and the ultimate tragedy of apparently unmitigated hatred for 
humanity. The differences are not less patent. Alceste moves in a historical 
seventeenth century salon, white Hamlet moves on a semi-legendary atmosphere 
of court intrigues and murder, of ghost and retribution! There are more of 
stage-actions and stage-sensations in Hamlet : drow ning of Ophelia, rapier duel 
with Laertes—things probably indispensably for an Elizabethan dramatist who 
wanted to t^use his somewhat stolid and hence sensation-loving audience. But 
drowning all rises the voice of Hamlet ; 

N To be or not to be—that h the question/' 

Hamlet (or rather Shakespeare) because he wanted to make a tragedy* 
preferred to answer the question in the negative. The vote was given for 
‘not to be” and out went Polonius, Ophelia, Laertes, Hamkt, and “the rest is 
silence' 1 ! Alceste* on the contrary managed to live through the ordcat ; probably 
Moliere did not find sufficient justification for killing a hero on metaphysical 
grounds !l Moreover the king and the French public wanted a comedy* So 
MoEiere gave them a comedy indeed I It opens with a thunderous onslaught of 
the Misanthrope on the hollow, insincere, treacherous courtesies of the so-called 
refined society where we find tho$e^ 

"‘Too cordial givers of unmeaning love. 

Too courteous utterers of empty words, 

Who in smooth manners vie, treating true worth 
And any fopling with an equal grace V 1 

This recalls strongly to our mind Hamlet's terrific diatribe against the 
insincere laughter of mankind. But, while in the case of Hamlet the cynicism 
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sri the result or an accidental though grievous personal wound, in the case of 
Alcestc it is the result of a continuous observ ation and slowly formed convic¬ 
tion. So, while Hamlet’s heart-rending laughter is already almost tinged with 
semi or pseudo insanity, there is perfect sanity about the laughter of Alcestc. 
That presents such a striking contrast to the prevailing atmosphere of levity 
anti hilarity, that Alcestc becomes, as it were, a comic in spite of himself 1+ 
Stung by sarcasm or contempt, he cries out in agony ; 

" — Upon my faith, 

It wounds me mortally to see how vice 

is spared : into silent desert, far 

From man's approach, I am tempted to fly." 

Both Hamlet and Alcestc are reticent yet profound lovers ; To save their 
Beloveds from the inevitable contamination of Society, they suggest means of 
escape that are curiously similar. "To the Nunnery go [** was the cry of 
Hamlet to Ophelia, while Alcestc asked Celcmene to come with him to "a des¬ 
sert, far from all mankind !’* The death of Ophelia quenches the light out of 
Hamlet’s heart, while Alcestc bleeds to the end through a heart lacerated with 
wounds and cries s 

"All my greatest efforts are in vain 
Indeed, it is for my sins I love you thus !" 

Yes. it is the sin of loving too much, the sin of all great lovers of Dame 
and Leonardo, of Moliere and Shelley l Hence Akeste, so vigorous in charac¬ 
terisation, so objective in delineation, is at the same time (he symbol of a sublime 
subjectivism of the great artist. We cannot forget that only a few months after 
the first representation of the Misanthrope (June 1666}, Moliere w as forced to 
live apart from his wife (Dec. 1666), Armantle Bejart. a giddy girl- Frivolous 
and superficial, was the veritable cross of Moliere's life. So, if we find in 
Celemene a subdued study of Armande, we must admit that Moliere, as a 
Dramatist, showed an equilibrium that is almost phenomenal. The deepesT 
agonies of his life he depicted with a faithfulness and dramatic justice that is 
rarely equalled. Hence the inevitable dualism of Misanthrope the subjectivism 
of the Man Moliere and the objectivity of the Artist, both fused with so much 
passion into such a marvel of repose, thrilling with such a depth of tragic 
calm thru h will always stand as a deathless model of dramatic art. This 
dualism was brought out very ably through die splendid interpretation of 
Misanthrope by Jacques Co pc a u Director of the famons Theatre Vieu.v 
Colombier : There we find Celemene, the so-called incorrigible coquette, 
bursting the bounds of a stereotyped character and betraying traits that ate so 
contradictory, so human. She realises the vanity of the polite Ufa in which she 
moves, yet she cannot accept the offer of Alceste to leave society behind and to 
go to the desert I She shows no sign of dramatic conversion. Rather she shows 
her legitimate misgivings about an existence, may be very noble yet entirely 


* Cf, the biiUuot parody nt M. Court*, Gnuttnun J'AIcrft. 
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foreign to her. As 3 stage-heroine $he may not have attained to a claimax but 
she appears intensely human when she quietly walks out of the stage. So Akeste 
also silently passes out "to find upon the earth same lonely place where one 
ts free to be an honest man P All his militant zeal for reform, his prophet- 
like denunciations are over and he seems to lapse into a mysterious silence. 
Did he end in love or in hate ? Probably both 1 Yes, the case of otir 
Misanthrope reminds us strongly of Robert Brownings lines* on the author of 
the DiviTifl Conuntdia ■ — 

■'Dante wlto loved well because he hated. 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving." 

Hence in the last scene we seem to forget Moliere the Dramatist only 
to discover Moliere the Musician, playing the ineffable, voiceless symphony of 
hopes frustrated and loves baffled, suppressed sighs and silent tears suggest¬ 
ing a New Dawn—a Vito Nuow 1 Then Cekmene appears as a variable 
symbol of human suffering and M$*aniltrope is found to love Humanity with 
all the agony of an unrealised dream which his proud passionate soul defined 
only once ■ — 

"My love will purge her Soul 

OF all the passing vices of the time V* 

Here we witness the eternal tragi-comedy of the Ideal and the Actual so 
Conflicting yet complementary. Here if anywhere Moliere gives a point 
to Shakespeare and we may agree with a modern critic] who says that while 
“inferior in imagery and sublimity of conceptions' Moliere is "equal to Shakes- 
p&ar in fecundity, and his superior in truth/' 

Apprerlnliens Ancient and Modern 

The opinions about MoKeie and his works, like the opinions about all 
great writers, are as numerous and diversified as the critics who dipped into his 
writings. Contemporary judgments were conflicting as usual. His illustrious 
royal patron, Louis XIV, is sard to have asked Boileau. "What great writer had 
most honoured his reign w and the immediate reply was "Moliere, Site". 

i think not/ P Louis replied, “but you know better than I/ * 1 That shows 
the attitude of Louis XIV and Boileau Then we know that La Fontaine had 
a real artists admiral ion for a great artist. La Bruy ere and Fenders appreciated 
some points and condemned other traits, especially, Moliere* style. Bossuet J 
had nothing but contempt for the comedian whose "place at the Holy Table 
was among the public sinners, "and consequently, according to Bosauet, "“a 
Christian burial should be denied Klin/' Voltaire realised the greatness of 
Moliere, yet his studies and criticism were somewhat cold and condescending. 


■ On* Wmd More- 1 

1 Cf T*y3or, pp- 177. Poquelin, Kkiitrt n Misimhrnpf tlBSjj 
; Maxtmc* ct reftexiani *m h Cosnedie, 
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Rousseau fell the overwhelming character of Motet*'* humour and considered 
it J 'morally" dangerous ! 

The first unqualified acknowledgment of Moliere as a classic, and the first 
unstinted admiration as a man and a poet, come from the greatest creative artist 
of Germany, Goethe. Goethe, who encountered Napoleon and showed nothing 
but a Caesarian, contempt for that prodigious Gallic Barbarian,—the same 
Goethe used to adore Moliere passionately till the last days of his life. We 
quote a few extracts from his Cont'crialionj :— 

“Moliere is so great that each time one reads or re-reads him, one finds a 
fresh astonishment. 1 look upon him with the same veneration as on the 
engravings of the great Italian masters” (12th May, 1825), 

"What a man is Moliete 1 What a soul grand and pure I He governs 
the manners of his time whilst others allow themselves to be governed (20 
June, l£26)..„ 

*'I know and love him since my young days and I hold lo him not only 
because of his artistic triumph but, above all, because of the natural goodness 
and the high culture of a poet's soul f" (28th March, 1827) 

That verdict pronounced at the beginning of the 19th century is strongly 
corroborated by the verdict of an authoritanve critic of the 20th Century , 
Mr, Ward, in his splendid monograph on Drama,* remarks about Molicre : 
"He is the most versatile, the most sure-footed and the most consummate master 
of the comic drama whom the world had known, 

By the side of these superlatives lavished by foreign admirers, the nobte- 
proM rhapsody of Sainte-Beuve i appears to be quite sober though nonc-the- 
less profound and touching, 

"Aimer Moliere !" "To love Moliere ! by that I mean to love him smeetely 
and with the whole heart, . 

To love Moliere is to love health and the right sense of the spirit, in 
others as well as in oneself 

Life— X Tronic Contrail* 

But when we turn from these public encomiums to the details of the 
Comedian’s private life, wc are shocked by tragic contrasts ! A man with such 
nn independence of judgment had to serve a king who was at his best but a 
noble autocrat. An artist of such a refinement of taste, had to humor the 
“gallery gods" in the triple capacity of comedian, actor and manager. A 
philosopher of rare sanity and insight had lo wear the mask of a farceur. A 
passionate lover of the Sublime and the Beautiful, had the misfortune to be 
tied to a woman that was the veritable cross of his life 1 In lb64 Moliere's 
first child was born and Louis XIV himself acted as the Godfather in the 
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Baptism, but the boy died a few months after. Hia Hypocrite though admired 
by everyone as a masterpiece, had to be suppressed for State reasons, another 
tribute paid by pompous Egoism to organised Hypocrisy ! As a refuge from 
such shocks and as £ source of mutual inspiration, Molicre organised (in 1664) 
a memorable circle with La Fontaine and Claude Chapel I e, Boileau and Racine. 
In 1665 Molicre presented Racine’s Alexandre at his theatre but a few months 
after Racine ungratefully transferred the right of presentation to Hotel de 
Bourgogne without a single warning 1 In 1666 Molicre lost one of his most 
favourite pupils in the Histrionic art, Baron—through the insulting behaviour 
of his wife Armande who soon left him, In 1667 Racine made a cows idly 
attack on Moljere by encouraging many of his artists to desert his theatre of 
Palais Royal, Soon after Mailers fell seriously ill and he lived for two months 
on milk dies, in a quiet retreat near Auteui l with his friend Chapeile, drunken 
but devoted to the last I The theatre had to be dosed for six months. In l&fjO 
Mdlieie lost his father, In 167b appeared the most venomous and scandalous 
attack on his life and character—Elpmira the Hypocoruiriac written by Le 
Chalussay. In 1671 Molicre was reconciled with his wife through the interven¬ 
tion of some friends, but the very next year he lost one of the oldest and 
staunchest of his friends Madeleine Bejart who died (1672) leaving practically 
everything she had for the benefit of Moliere's daughter and his children yet 
to be born. Molicre's name figures in her burial act, his tast mute token of 
gratitude. His time was also fast approaching. In broken health, in 
exhausted spirits Moliere continued his double work of an author and an actor. 
He had lost all faith in cure, in medicine, in doctors. He was desperate. To 
crown all, the conspiracies of the Italian royal musician Lully and the hostilities 
of jealous Racine alienated Louis XIV for the time being. So. while the dying 
Molicre was playing his masterpiece. The Imaginary Invalid in Palais Royal 
Theatre,‘ the troupe of the Hotel de Bourgogne was playing Racine't MitAfi- 
dates before the ungrateful king” I* On the day of the fourth performance 
of lniaginary Invalid, his wife Armandh and his beloved pupil Baron implored 
Moliere, with tears in their eyes, not to act that day ; but his word of honour 
proved unalterable. There are fifty poor work-people who live on their day’s 
wage ; what would they do if there were no performances V exclaimed Molicre 
and went out to play tor the last time ! This last phase of Moliere’s life has 
been dramatised with singular fidelity and pathos by the new play Molicre which 
was staged in Theatre Odeon. There we saw Moliere already seized with 
convulsion in the List scene, struggling with superhuman strength of his comic 
art to laugh death itself to scorn I Carried to his home on Rue Richelieu, in a 
sami-conscious state Motierc breathed bis last (Feb. 17, 1673) muttering to 
himself. How much a man suffers before his death !' Thus Death also seemed 
to have been in a comic mood in carrying away the Great Comedian, surprised 


* Molierc by Outfield Taytof. 
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by a fata! stroke of malady while playing his Imaginary Invalid ! And the pious 
society continued that comedy or rather tragicomedy by refusing Moliere a 
Christian burial. Finally, after four days of supplication, the greatest writer of 
France was allowed to be buried (Feb. 21, 1673 at the cemetery of St. Joseph 
with no pomp—with a few friends following silently in the dark—unaccompanied 
by Divine service. Moliere*s widow is said to have cried out: "What I a 
sepulchre is denied a man worthy of altars T' And such was the end. 


Molirre —The 1,0*1 PFios*', 

Thus we see that the last few years of Mol lure's life was a period of 
gradual undermining of his body and mind. Yet, It is a period, of prolific 
artistic creation. The flame of his genius burnt steadily to the last. And 
here we find unmistakable evidence of the triumph of Spirit over Matter. Even 
if we leave aside popular farces like George Dandin (1668, an amplified version 
uf his earliest farces La Jaloia du Bctrlxjuille) or the Rascalities of Sea pin (Lcs 
Fourfcerles & Scrtpln 1671) ; or gorgeous court-ballets like The Sicilian, or 
Love as a Painter (1607}, Amphitryon (IG6S) or La Comtessc d'Esearbagnas 
(1671); or clever skits on the medical men like Love as a Doctor (1655), The 
Doctor in Spitf of Him self (1666} wv must admit that Moliere gives indispu¬ 
table proof uf unflagging creative power through four universally praised and 
eternally fresh pieces ; The Miser (L Avare, 1668), The Burgher, l Gentleman 
(Le Bourgeois Gcntiihomme, 1670). The Learned Women (Les Femmes 
Savants, 1672) and the last, though not the least, the Imaginary Invalid (Le 
Malade Imaginaire, 1673), In a general popular essay it is neither possible 
nor desirable to discuss any irtd every piece of the Great Comedian. A bare 
statement of his achievements in the domain of dramatic creation is sufficient 
to convince us as to his title to literary immortality. Brunettere voices the 
Opinion of millions when he characterises the works of Molieie as "un fragment 
de nature et d‘ humamte tout I* aspect de I' etemitJ"*—truly, a fragment of 
Nature and of Humanity in the aspect of Eternity 1 

I conclude by reciting the noble and passionate lines) addressed to Moliere 
by Alfred de Musset (probably next in rank in French drama and poetry) 

"J' admirals quel amour pour 1'apre veriti 

Eut cet homme si fier en sa naivetu t 

Quel grand at vrai savoir des chases de ce m^nde 1 

Quelle male gaitv, si triste et si profonde 

Que, lorsq* on vient de en rire on dc vrai ten pleurer !'" 


• L’hiiwirs <1= 6 Uttenture Fiancaise 
t ‘’tin Seir Perdu..' 
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f admired ; What a love for the hard Truth 
Had shat man, so proud in his simplicity ! 

What a grand and true knowledge of the things of this world ! 

What a masculine gaiety, so pensive and so profound 
That when one goes to laugh one can’t help crying 1 

Let our tribute be sober, let it be sincere. Mol Sere’s art is a permanent 
asset of Humanity. His life, a* a creative artist, is a perpetual inspiration to 
his posterity. May both his life and art, reveal their real significance to us and 
like a guiding star, lead us along the path of Eternal discovery of Truth through 
suffering that scorns not the Divine prerogative of Laughter 

"...Je suis que je suis. Hire ne m'em pec he pa a de souffrir mass souffrir 
n'empechcra jamais un bon Francais de rite Et qu’il rit ou qu'il Earmote 
if &llt d’ a bard, qu'il vote ” 

“—I am what l am Laughing does not prevent me from suffering but 
suffering never hinders a good Frenchman from laughing. And whether 
laughing qt crying he must observe/’ (Colas fireugnon by Remain Rolfatid, 1914). 

Paper read before the 1 Association ties HtriJous de Parti” in commemora¬ 
tion of the Tricentenary of Moliere. 15th January 1922. 
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By 

ROM AIN ROLLAND 

The musical genius of Beethoven is of universal renown. Bui what is 
very little known is his grand Spirit, I wish to say a few words about it to my 
Indian friends, for l know that they would appreciate fervently the heroic and 
the religious aspect of Beethoven's character. 

Beethoven, coming as he did of a poor family, received an education which 
was not at all complete He supplemented it by his own effort, his life-long 
studies and his burning meditations He was never satisfied, Like most of the 
musicians (even some of the greatest, like Mozart], with a deep knowledge of 
his own an, Beethoven wanted to know everything* He wrote in 1809 : 

"There is no work of thought which should be too learned for me. With 
the least pretension of knowing such works thoroughly, 1 have striven, from my 
very childhood, to grasp the sense of the best and the wisest works of all ages. 
Shame to an artist who does not consider it his duty to push this spirit of 
research to the farthest point possible. 

But mere study is not all ■ merely to understand is not sufficient. One 
must learn to select, Beethoven has preference always for the greatest and the 
best, His instinct goes straight thither from the beginning ; Homer, Shakes¬ 
peare, Goethe, the sages of Greece and Rome, the poets and the thinkers of 
India—a veritable Eagle’s vision ! I think of his correspondence with the franiit- 
oricntdlisi Hammer-Purgstail in 180*1, and their common plan of working on an 
Indian pastoral drama (On Devay&nl ; vide the Modem Review, March 1927), 
! remember his attraction for the religious ideas of India and for the literature 
of Persia, The Soliloquy of Macbeth threw Beethoven into a delirium of 
emotion and he conceived writing music to Macbeth, unfortunately not finished). 
No less a loss to the world is his projected music on Foust which Beethoven 
wanted to write from 1806, a work which made him cry with enthusiasm and 
regret, when a friend reminded him of it in 1627 But the indifference of 
Goethe, not to speak of his ill-will with regard to Beethoven, discouraged the 
latter. What to speak of sympathy, even a single line of appreciation from 


■ Modern Review April 1927- 

t Beethoven possiraed the power of concentration 14 an e*ifjordiniry degree. He used to 
retry in hi* memory the eon«nu of several steal composition! eimuli*m»«ily He used to eonsrniet 
themfn spirit without producing 'hem puNidy till they satisfied him completely. That u how 
numerous inspired CteaLOftt, Jm«« complete, were lost (0 U» for hie premature death prevented 
him from translating his dreams into northern*, 
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Goethe, of the admirable music for Egmoiti, was denied to Beethoven.* But more 
generous than Goethe, Beethoven conserved his warm admiration for the Poet 
down to the last days. In his conversations Beethoven expressed profound 
thoughts and judgments on Goethe, Schiller and Klopstock 

Beethoven used to read again and again his favourite books. The volumes 
■ »f his small library, all attest to his warm admiration. Unfortunately that library 
is dispersed with the exception of two volumes of Shakespeare, the Odessey 
and the Wdiroeillicher Divan of Goctltc. A Berlin manuscript of Beethoven 
contains a col lection of quotations which he had transcribed out of the books 
that he studied ; here also we find the transcriptions mixed up with Beethoven’s 
Own rejections and both ate of equally great interest. Quotations and personal 
thoughts seem to be of the same substance. While reading, we are inclined to 
ask if it were Homer, Herder. Kant. Schiller or Beethoven who speaks I One 
would feel that the same hand had been striking the notes of accord and that 
the whole weaves itself into the same texture of Harmony. Being a man whose 
natural language was that of round and not of words. Beethoven sometimes used 
to borrow his expressions from others ; but he only took such expressions as 
were already his own, One would almost swear that some of the most striking 
expressions are Beethoven’s own language. In any case, what were only noble 
thoughts, general and abstract truths with the authors died, came to be animat 
cd. quivering, pulsating under the pen of artist Beethoven who seemed to rewrite 
them with his heart s blood. For we read them in his life and find them 
transfused into his blood. His grand cortege of friends from ancient India, 

from Greece or from Germany, all Idealists, participate in his sufferings and his 
joyous heroism. 

From this ensemble of thought, flowing or sparkling, what is the form that 
emerges ? What picture ? What statue of the soul ? 

To begin with, we sec a Herculean grandeur wrestling with Fate - then a 
heroic renunciation which rises itself above Fate by accepting it-Hercules on 
the funeral pyra ! 

The ancient writers had worked on a tragedy, Hercules on Mount Octa 
which, later on, the Christian writers had likened to the Passion of Christ 
When I read Beethoven, I am struck by the identity 0 f suffering and of 
magnanimity. It is always the same Passion, the Eternal Passion ofofftrinE 
oneself in sacrifice to Humanity, * 

I shall cite certain poignant pieces, extracted from the note* of Beethoven 
and I shall mix, in the design, the passages which he had transcribed from his 


- Apart from » «ruin pmsand wd«*. Coeth*. .heady agw) . fcj, , ^ of inKiw[ivt 
antipathy tor ■!* new born rpnvnumiBT, who* pwMO«*[ t roulic 1( , Go(th£ , lnd , 

wmns l ) to haw a d.n««us «I ™ion through Bmhovro Thox ,h* ^dkiwbed 

c«the* ™ ty , con^red at the ot « lu g g) „ ind „cijk«. Tte "Olympian' u Goctha »„ 
alkd. atone Li»* thr dangm which hr f T nm the tkpth of hj, «*] »nd which hr 

ihe *i*k vi t h*: ' r ia 
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studies and his own thoughts, so that one can see, to what an extent the one 
and the other proceed from the same spirit : 

"Now Fate has laid hold on me 11 (Hcmer), "Would that f do not dis¬ 
appear into the dust, without glory ! No, Jet me accomplish, first of all, grand 
things whose echo would resound in the eats of the generations to come" 
(Beethoven). 

"Wiahest Thou, then the laurels of victory, without the dangers of 
battle?" (Herder). 

"Show they strength, O Fate ! We are not masters of ourselves ; he 
who is determined would attain self-mastery May it be so then !" 

(Beethoven). 

"Under the teeth of the tiger • . . I thank these Almighty, on high ! 1 

die in suffering but not in error," (Herder). 

"Endure ! fEntSdtgttngj 1 Accept I (Urgshting) Thus we shall gain ground 
even in the depth of misery and we shall render ourselves worthy of the pardon 
af God for out faults (Beethoven). 

" Vide malum e£ accepi. I saw evil days and I accepted" (Pliny). 

"Only to Him, to Him alone, to God who knows everything, that we 
should resign all 1" (Beethoven), 

"What can I do ? To be greater than Fate, to love them who hate us 
and to seek the highest good of perfecting ourselves in creation (Zacharias 
Werner). 

"Thou canst not be a man only for thy sake. Thou canel exist only Tor 
others . . . O God, give me strength to conquer myself." (Beethoven). 

And in conclusion. T quote four lines of Zacharias Werner which 
Beethoven so well extracted that they seem to-day like the brazen inscription 
of the soul of Beethoven, a Christian Marcus Aurelius, a warrior-sage of 
antiquity ■ 

"Fight for Righteousness and for Jus daughter* the Eternal Liberty 
glorified by Law, Submit thyself to the inflexible will of Iron Fate 1 Obey 
and renounce thyself !" 

KampL fur das Recht und fur des Reehtes Tochter 
Die durchs gesety verklarte cu'ge Freiheit, 

Ergebung in den ungebengten Willcn 
Des ciscrutn geschicks : gehorsam und 

Entsagung . . . 

The most penetrating spirits amongst the contemporaries of Beethoven, 
men who had approached him with understanding which gives sympathy, had 
found tn him the grand drama of Sacrifice ; and their heart-, were pressed with 
a sort of religious emotion. The poet Rellstab, the musciologist Rochkilz. the 
organist Freud enberg have almost the same expressions in depicting Beethoven : 
"die patient man of Suffering”, "who had brought to millions of souls the joy. 
the pure spiritual joy." "the man who in order to give his best to the world, 
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was obliged to be deeply wounded and tortured." and who. although lonely, 
had united in the embrace of his "Hymn to Joy” all men. ail brothers. 

To a noble friend, a woman suffering like him. to Countess Erdody, 
Beethoven wrote in imperishable words which had become the motto of all 
heroic souls :— 

*'We, finite beings, are endowed with infinite spirit, we are born only 
for suffering and for joy ; and we may almost say that those who arc chosen 
by Fate receive joy through Suffering." 

He was. while alive as he is to day. the great consoler for us. He is, for all 
ages, the most noble tonic in European music, with the vigorous Hiendel - but 
the latter, health incarnate, turns his eyes away from suffering nr screens it 
with his dazzling brilliance Beethoven opens his arms to all sufferings and 
leads them to Joy, 

The benefaction of his music does not rest only on his large and profound 
humanity, comparable only to that of Shakespeare*, who shares the bread of 
daily life with all. To those who know how to listen to Beethoven his music 
seems to be a religious light, a revelation of the Infinite : of that Double Infinite, 
that which is enveloping us and that which is within us, Beethoven passes 
through our hearts that ecstasy by which J. H. Andreas Stumpff (1823) found 
Beethoven, sitting on a grassy sward in a valley near Vienna, contemplating 
the starry heavens ; that ecstasy which Beethoven made to shine with the palpi¬ 
tation of the stars, m the sublime Adagio of one of his Quartets in E fiat, opus 
59, dedicated to Count Ragumoffsky. 

“My Spirit," said Beethoven to Stumpff "mounts up to the Prime Source 
(Urquelle) from which Hows inexhaustibly the stream of the whole Creation. 
The things that would penetrate the heart must come from on high ; otherwise 
we have only notes, bodies without soul, mere mud. The human spirit should 
build out of the earth where the divine spark had been sent, banished as it 
were for a time . and like the field sown by the peasant, the human spirit should 
blossom and fructify , thus enriched and multiplied, it should go back to ihe 
Source from which it had emerged," 

Thus the genius of Beethoven, appears as a perennial stream of Life 
which flows from the Urquelic. the Prime Source, and with thousands of human 
streams, mingling with one another, goes back to the original spring Thus 
the great musical genius is the mediator between the human and the divine and 
he is fully conscious about the magic character of the Art of which he is the 
Sovereign. 


■ Th* amt cmzpom &hutert. whilt young. U5 «d »t« often worm ^ 

Rat .0 hi. dream., Wife* dwinj » dbcvn with Beethoven. Sehutxrt „Sd IO one D f bit friend, 
•'Td comp** Slarirl with Brethren j» like CCfnpmng Schiller with Shltapat*. Schiller b nWy 
underwood- Shikespcinc fw from bqjig so ftw a kna Unm JiiU." 
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"Music.” said Beethoven, "is the non-material entrance into a world that 
is the highest in aur knowledge ; it is a world which envelopes mankind and yet 
it cannot grasp that world fully. Music is the revelati n which is higher than 
ail philosophy, all wisdom It is the Sacred Wine that exalts the soul for 
New Birth unto a New Childhood ; and I am the Bacchus who pressess that 
magnificent wine for human beings, mine tfmr moites them God-intoxicated. 
God is nearer than anybody else to me, in my Art. He who would understand 
once only my music shall be free from misery, in which the others are 
engulfed."—‘Conversation with Betcina Brentano, 1810’. 

These are words of illumination. We who have verified on ourselves 
their efficacy, we can bear witness to their prophetic value. The women of 
his age measured the comprehensiveness of the words, through their intuition 
of love and of genius. Bettina Brentano was so fascinated as to dare writing to 
Goethe "None has any doubt on the matter, but I declare that Beethoven 
marches long in advance of the thoughts of the whole humanity ; and 1 have 
doubt as to whetSier we shall ever be able to capture his thoughts fully," lltflh). 



BEETHOVEN CENTENARY 

( 1827-1527 ) 


BY 

KALI DAS NAG 

Ludwig van Beethoven passed away at a quarter to 6 p, m„ on the 26th 
of March, 1827, during a thunderstorm, and was buried at the Wsbringer 
Friedhof, outside Vienna, He was born at Bonn on the 16th December 1770 and 
was, therefore, barely 57 when he bade adieu to this world which he used as a 
sonorous lyre in order to evoke the sublime songs of Jny and Sorrow and the 
richest harmonies of Love and Death, winning the proud tide, Beethoven the 
Shakespeare of Music. 

What a rare privilege to be reminded of this feet by the greatest living 
interpreter of Beethoven, and one of his '‘Doubles’* in the world of novels, by 
Mon. Romani Kolia nd. the Beethoven of modern romance, who. through his 
immortal Jean Chmtophs, has given us therein the epic improvisation on the deep 
and mystic life of Beethoven unknown to his official biographers. Mon. Holland 
writes : 

“ On the 26th of March, 1927 a hundred years will be completed since 
the death in Vienna of the Hero of Music Beethoven, The whole world would 
unite in celebrating the event. In all the countries we hear about the announce* 
ment of the solemn commemoration and even the enemy governments would 
unite in participating in the ceremony," 

Thus having impressed upon us the universal character ol the interest in 
Beethoven's life, Mon. Rolland communicates to his Indian friends a few facts 
and some rare literary fragments. These curious and precious documents would 
explain how the master spirits of the last century, «.g, r Goethe and Beethoven, 
Schopenhauer and Tolstoy, Fell a sort of /amity attraction toward* India We 
are profoundly thankful to Mon, Rolland for hunting up these valuable docu¬ 
ments from the Beethoven Archive and we publish the texts together with the 
prefatory note of Mon. Rolland, 

India and BitiIioith 

“] feel that India should associate herself in that international celebra¬ 
tion by publishing a few words of appreciation in her important papers and 
reviews, 

‘It may be interesting to remember that Beethoven submitted to the attrac¬ 
tion of Indian thought. Here are a Tew documents which might be of some 
service. 
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"These are the actual copies made be me, of the manuscripts of Beethoven, 
These passages were copied by Beethoven in his own hands’ these a re translations 
(published or unpublished i of some Indian poem^ adapted to the European 
spirit. The exact sources of these texti have not yet been traced, except frag¬ 
ment III, which is supposed to have been borrowed from the 4th or 5th act of 
^akuntald in the German translation of Forster. The fragment No. II is the 
Hymn, which seem$ also to be rhe version of a Sanskrit psalm translated imo 
English by H Th. Colebrooke. 

“I send you herewith a few items of biographical information also ; 

,fc ln ISOS the famous Austrian Orientalist, Hammer-Furgstal returned to 
Vienna from Asia. Thanks to his friendship with Count Ryewuskv he founded 
a periodical with a view to make Oriental literature better known to Europe. 
This was named Fioidgfuben Jei Orient and its first number appeared on the 
6th of January, 1809. 

"Beethoven was then in Vienna and was in the plcntitude of his genius and 
glory. He had produced during those years the Symphony in lit minor and 
the Pastoral, He entered into relation with the Austrian Orientalist. Two 
letters, luckily preserved, show that Ha mmer-Purg stall admired Beethoven and 
4 'communicated some unknown treasures in manuscript to Beethoven, who 
thanked him profusely. 

"But there was something more. Hammer had written, for Beethoven, an 
operatic poem of Indian inspiration which Beethoven styled as "hzTrjichES™ 
{magnificent) and the great musician was very happy to talk on the subject with 
the orientalist and to learn something about Indian music. But he fell ill and 
the project was deferred. Other circumstances also intervened, blocking the 
execution of the project laier on. Only we find, amongst the papers of Hammer* 
a 11 Me noons Dretktang, nachgek Imogen in Dewajdnfi einem indischen Schafers- 
pieF, an Indian Pastoral based on the Devaj5ni story which was no doubt the 
poem meant for Beethoven, 

"But Beethoven seemed then to have been more attracted by the religious 
thoughts of India than by her poetry ; and we find in his letters and his notes 
1 ,1809-1816.1 traces of assiduous studies and translations of Hammer The 
fragments enclosed herewith are a few of the specimens conserved. 

"It is important to note this awakening of curiosity in and the passionate 
attraction of the European genius for the thoughts of Asia. This was to be 
manifestated a few years after, in 1819* by the publication of the poetic master¬ 
piece of Goethe. ^Fcsmstl icher DivtfU, which captivated Beethoven. The same 
process is found translated in the formation of the soul of Schopenhauer. 

J+ I send these fragments of Beethoven to you in original German. Their 
value is not so much in what they express as in the orientation which they 
prove to have taken place in the genius of Beethoven in maturity, towards the 
thoughts of Asia. 
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"'These iac fs are known to the German musicologists who are specialists 
in the study of Beethoven, But the larger public know nothing about diem 
□nd I hope that Indians would he very glad to know them," 

FEi*loricnL Im port ftlftee of lb*! Fragments 

These fragments have an additional signtfinante to students of Indology 
is as much as they are land marks in the history of the TOpprmachmmtf. of the 
spirit of the Orient and Occident, Jong before the formal enfranchisement of 
Oriental studies in the academic circles of Europe. We cannot forget that if 
Beethoven was anticipated by Sir William Jones, Wilkins, the translator of 
Bhagavad GttA, and Golcbrooke the pioneer in the study of the Vedas and Indian 
philosophy, yet Beethoven was the precursor of Bumotif and Bopp, of Goethe 
and Schopenhauer iso hi as the discovery of Indian genius was concerned. 

Tra-utiktiong from the Marmisrripi Fragments af Beethoven 

1 

Adaptations from die l jUkiiifhnds 

God is Spirit 'no-matter', and therefore, he is beyond all conceptual 
definition; as he is invisible, therefore he cannot have shape. But from all 
that we know* of his works, we can conclude that he is eternal, all-powerful, 
all-knowing and omnipresent, tie alone is the powerful Being who is free 
from ail appetites and desires. There is no one greater than he, the Brahma ; 
his spirit is self-contemplating. The all-powerful one h present in every part 
of Space. Hh all-knowingness is the result of his self meditation and his ideas 
include those of all others. Of all bis many-sided qualities the greatest is his 
a I-knowingness : for him there exists no threefold states of being, he is inde¬ 
pendent of them all. 

O God, thou art the true, the eternally holy, unchangeable light of all 
ages and spaces, thine wisdom knows of thousands and more than thousands 
of law*, but all thy acts are in perfect freedom and redound to thy glory. Thou 
art above all things that we honour : we alt praise thee and pray to thee. 
Thou alone art the truly blessed 'Bfictga an" Thou art the truth in all laws, 
the incarnation of all wisdom. Thine alt-permeating presence in the universe 
upholds all things, Sun r Ether ,—Brahma 1 

II 

UvilllLs 

Spirit of spirit l Thou hath permeated every Space anti endless Times ; 
and. rising above all limitation* of the rebellious thoughts by mastering them, 
hast brought Beauty and Order, Thou weft before the Heaven and ‘ world 1 . 
Thou wert alone, even before the earth began to swim in the heavenly ether, till 
through thy inscrutable Love, everything which was not. sprang into existence, 
and sang thankful praise to Thee! What impelled thee to exercise thy 
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powers ? O Goodness without limit I what shining light guided thy strength ? 
Wisdom without measure ! What created wisdom in the* beginning ? Oh 
lead my spirit, raise it out of its abysmal depth, so that through thy strength 
carried beyond, it can, without fear, soar upwards In fiery rhythm. For Thou 
•ilons k no west how to inspire. 


Ill 

Out of GoJ has emanated everything pure and unsullied. If I am ever 
blinded by passion to evil ways, then I can return again, after many penances 
and purifications, iq the sublime and pure Source, to thee O God ! and to 
thine Art No egotism inspires thee here, and it is so at all limes. The 
trees arc bent down by the exuberance of its fruits, the clouds Jower themselves 
when filled with beneficial rain and the benefactors of mankind do not boast 
of their riches. 

Jf under the beautiful eye lashes the welling tears lurk, resist with fixed 
determination their first effort to break through. On your wanderings over 
the earth, when the way goes sometimes up and sometimes down and the right 
path is seldom recognisable, the trace of your footsteps will not always lead you 
along the straight paths. 


IV 

Atfuftiajmug from €cela 

Blessed is he, who has suppressed all passions and then with courage 
fulfils all the duties of life, untroubled about success. Let the motive of your 
action be in the deed and not in the result. Be not amongst those whose 
incentive to action is the hope of reward. Do not allow your life to pass in 
inactivity Be active, fulfil your duty, banish all thoughts of the consequence 
and of the mult—which may be good or evil ; for such serenity is the criterion 
of spiritual values Seek then to find in Wisdom alone a refuge ; for unhappy 
and miserable are they w'ho attain success in material things For the truly 
wise do not trouble themselves over the Good or the Evil in this world Strive 
always therefore to keep in u$e your Reason« for that discipline is a rare art 
in life 


Enveloped in the shadows of eternal loneliness, in the impenetrable 
darkness of the groves, inscrutable unapproachable, immeasurable, infinitely 
extended is He. His breath was there even before spirits were breathed into. 
His eyes looked into his Creation just as mortal eyes (to compare an infinite 
with a finite object) gaze into a dear mirror. 
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VI 

* 

Jotting* froni [mil ii n Lilrralurr if Died Iftlti*} 

There am specimens of Indian Architecture, temple* made of the rocks 
of India, which arc old, 90Q0 years old 

* * 

Indian musical notes and tones ; sa. rih H ga ma ? pa, dha, ni, sa. 

* * 


An aspirant Brahmana has to go through five 
cloisters. 


* 


* 


years 


of silence in 


With God there is no time. 


To one whom the representation of lingam caused offence, the Brahmin 
replied, whether the same God, who had shaped the eyes, was also not the 
author of the rest of the human limbs. 


* * 

Amongst the Hindus, one of the classes rules the rest. 

• * 


Hunting and Agriculture mate the body agiJe and strong. 


The Soul of Bcctliuvpii 

The fragments of Indian religious texts which were found amongst the 
manuscripts of BeeLhoven are portly translations and partly adaptations of the 
sublime philosophies of the Upanishadi and of the BJurgnurad Gltd containing 
the quintessence of Hindu spiritual realisations. We are not sure if Beethoven 
himself or his Qrientalisi friends w ere responsible for the final selection of these 
profound texts Most pmbably it was Beethoven who sifted the various 
translations made by his friends and copied out, with his own hands, those 
utterances of Indian sages which responded to his spiritual strivings. For we 
find, in the text, not only selection of the original Indian thought-melodies, but 
the very improvisations on them by some master-spirit who ia like Beethoven p 
deeply religious and hence the cousins gcrmaim of the Indian seem, who were also 
musicians from the very beginning—who called their scripture Rik psalms, and 
CJxmuks or rhythms, and who were responsible for the apotheosis of the musical 
sound & abdu Br&km, So we may not he far from the truth if we surmise that 
the rhapsodic commentaries or apostrophising® which follow the Indian 
aphorisms, are Beethoven's own and aa such, they have a rare value. 

Every biographer of Beethoven assert? that the art and life of Beethoven 
ate surcharged with religious inspiration 

M A more deeply religious mind never existed, fn every trial his thoughts 
flew upwards and his note-books are foil of moat passionate ejaculations. God 
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was to him the most solemn and intimate Reality whom he saw and welcomed 
through all aspects of Nature and in every mood of Joy and Sorrow, 1 ' (Sir 
George Grove). 

"Sacrifice, sacrifice always the inanities, the fooleries of life, to Art [ God 
above all—O Cou sifcer dies l* p 

These were his perennial erics ; and his greatest interpreter, Mon, Remain 
Holland, has atso proved it in his Life "Vie de Beethoven," 


Remain Rollnint tui Ifrrtlmvni 

"AIL his life may be compared to a day of terrific storm. At the begin¬ 
ning a limpid youthful morning, only here and there a gust of weariness. But 
in the immobile atmosphere one scents a secret man ace, a heavy presen timemi 
Suddenly we find the passing of the gigantic shadows, the tragic rumblings, the 
terrible and growling silences, the furious rush of storm in the Heroic and in the 
Symphony of Ut Minor However, the transparent purity of the air is not a_s 
yet blotted out. Joy is still joy and Sorrow nurses always the child of Hope + 
But after l$IQ the equilibrium of the soul is upset, 

1P A strange light seemed to emerge from his works henceforward. From 
t he clearest of his musical thoughts one can see a misty some tiling slowly coming 
up ; the mists dissipate, gather again and seem to darken our hearts with their 
capricious and melancholic uneasiness ; often the musical idea seems to be lost 
altogether ; it comes out of the haze once or twice and then seems to have been 
swamped : U jumps out by fits and starts, only at the end of the composition. 
Even the gaiety of Beethoven of this epoch assumed a severe and savage colour¬ 
ing, In all his sentiments we scent some fever, some poison, Ln a letter of 
2nd May 1S10, to his friend Wegeler we read the piercing tinea ; "Oh f so 
beautiful is Life , . , but mine is poisoned for ever I IP The storm-clouds gather 
as the night descends ; and suddenly the heavy clouds, dark Like the night sur¬ 
charged with lightning and bursting with tempest, the beginning of the Ninth 
Symphony ! Suddenly with the bursting of the tornado, the curtain of darkness 
is torn asunder, the night is chased out of heaven and, by the sheer impact of the 
will, the radiant day emerges in all serenity, 

"What conquest of Bonapauc. what effulgence of the sun of Austeriitz 
may aspire to rival this glory, this superhuman effort, this victory, the most 
brilliant ever achieved by human spirit? A poor diseased lonely unfortunate 
creature—Suffering made I Man, to whom the world had refused joy, creating 
Joy by his own will, in order to give It to the \vorld- Truly Beethoven has 
created py out of his misery, as he himself says in a few proud words which 
summarise his life and which should be the motto of all heroic souls. 

"To Joy through Suffering V 
"Dutch Leiden Freude I** 
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The profound truth underlying every word, every phrase of Mon. Holland 
would be realised by those who have the privilege to listen even once to that 
Homeric composition of the musical world, the Ninth Symphony which Bee- 
thoven created out nT the depth of his soul, which was the battle-ground of Joy 
and Sorrow. 


Hymn tn Joy, 

From the year 1793 when he was a young man of 23 only, Beethoven 
dreamed of singing for once a supreme hymn to joy which would be the crown¬ 
ing piece of all his works. All his life he hesitated about the exact form of the 
hymn and about the place which he could assign to it. Finally in the year [823 
at the fag end of his life, he took up the sublime Ode to joy by his great contem¬ 
porary Schiller, and wrote a musical superstructure which would ever remain as 
a marvel and a despair of musical art. Beethoven was a pioneer in introducing 
the chorus at the end of the symphony ; and in the choral Hymn to Jov at the 
end of the Ninth Symphony we feel, as I felt in the course of one of the great 
symphony-concerts of Germany, that the human soul, in its sublime despair to 
express itself through man-made instruments, suddenly cries out directly to 
Gml t the Master Musician, through the human voice. Beethoven's Symphonic 
hymn to Joy has all the grandeur and the directness of the Vedic hymns which 
also culminated in the Eternal philosophy of Joy Anamk-Rtfpam Anjrfam 


Pilgrimage *if Paia 

This unique realisation of Joy anti through Joy, of Immortal i tv was not 
the prize of easy philosophising but of awful suffering, of tireless endurance and 
deathless Faith. This would be proved by Beethoven himself Hence we 
conclude this fragmentary tribute to the great Hero of musk, by offer in a io 
our readers the Testament of Beethoven, which requires no commentary Fr Tm 
this unique document we fed how I us whole life was, as he intuitively fejt it 
to be, nothing but a pilgrimage of Pain. This was written in Hdigensiadt 
Vienna, as early as 1802 when Beethoven was barely 32. 


The Testament of Beethoven 

For my brothers Charles and John Beethoven. 

"Oh men who Look upon me and consider me as d hateful n d 
thrope, how unjust you arc to my poor self f You know not the secret tea^T^ 
my appearing to be so. My heart and my spirit were inclined from my m fw° 

ths “f ™ tm * of »**«•. ray •»<«'■ 1 Miny. dispose(J u dn J 

Jung., nnote few. But just consider mv „„ diUo „ £** 

since I was a child of *x years, diseased, made worse throueh the tr ' 
of thoughtless doctors, dueled from year to year with the hope ofrecomy 
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and finally flung at the prospect of a prolonged mahdy, the cmv of which would 
require years if it was not actually incurable. 

'Bam with ii temperament enthusiastic and active, enjoying die distrac¬ 
tions and amenities of Society, 1 was forced at an early age to get myself 
separated from all and to pass a solitary life, Even if J could rise above these 
things, how cruelly was l hurt by the sad experience of my infirmity renewed 
from day to day. It was not possible for me in say : ' Speak louder, shout, for 1 
am deaf!" Oh how could it be possible for me to reveal my weakness In that 
organ which should have been in my case more perfect than in that of others, a 
sense which 1 used to possess in the state of almost perfection, a perfection 
which few of my vocation ever possessed. Oh 1 simply could'nt speak 
about it* 

"Pardon me then if you have seen me io avoid you* for you know how I 
wished to mix in your company. My misfortune is doubly painful to me 
because 1 ought to have been a stranger to it. How it stands in the way of my 
finding consolation in the company of men, in delicate conversations, in the 
reciprocal outpourings of souls. Alone, quite alone! I never risk going oui 
into the world except when I am driven by necessity. I must live like a pros¬ 
cribed soul. If I approach human society I am torn by a devouring anguish 
through fear of being detected, of people noticing my condition, 

"That is why I am spending five months in the country. My learned 
doctor has advised me to spare my ears as much as possible: He solemnly 
overrules my own humble aspirations 1 How many times, tempted by my 
weakness for human company I have allowed myself to be captivated. Bui 
what a humiliation 1 Here are so many near me hearing the flute from a distance 
and l nothing ; or that they can hear the shepherd singing and that 1 nothing, 
always nothing ! These experiences are sufficient io fling roe to absolute despair 
and it is a wonder dial I did not out short my life myself. It was An alone 
that held me back. Oh it seemed impossible for me to quit this world before 
having accomplished all that I felt myself to be charged with. That is why 1 
allowed the prolongation of this miserable life ; miserable indeed, with a body 
so irritable that the least change flings me into the state of worst confusion, 
Patience I so people advise me. 1 should chose Patience as ray guide from now. 
! shall have patience 1 hope. My resolution to resist should be strong till the 
time comes for inexorable Fate to cut the thread of my life. It may or may 
not be good, bui 1 am ready. To be forced to be a philosopher at the age of 
2& is not an easy aflair I It is more cruel in the case of an Artist than in that 
of any other man 

"My God, you see from high into the depth of my heart . you under* 
island, you know that love of mankind and the desire to do good are in my 
souK Oh fellow mortals ! If you read some day this document, remember 
bow you have been unjust to me ; and may the unfortunates find consolation 
in discovering another unfortunate being like him who, inspice of all the 
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obstacles of nature had done all that lay in his power to be admitted to the rank 
of the Elect, of the Artists. 

“'You my brothers, Charles and John, remember as soon as 1 am dead, 
and if Prof. Schnudt lives still, please request him, in my name, that he should 
describe the case and join, to the history of my malady, this letter which you 
find herewith ; so that after my death the world may get reconciled with me as 
much as possible. At the same time, admit you both as the inheritors of my 
humble fortune, if one can call it so. Divide the same amongst yourselves loyally, 
try to live in agreement and to help one another ; The wrongs that you have 
done to me which you know, have been pardoned by me Jong ago. Brother 
Charles, to you I address my special thanks for the attachment which you have 
shown lately. J pray and 1 bless you, so that you may have a life a little freer from 
anxiety and a little happier than mine. Enjoin one thing above all upon your 
children. Virtue, It is she that gives happiness, not wealth. I speak from 
experience. It is virtue which sustained me in my misery, It is to her and to my 
Art that I am grateful for not having terminated my life by suicide. Adieu ! 
Love one another. I thank all my friends and particularly Prince Lichnowsky 
and Prof. Schmidt. ( hope that the instruments of the prince might be kept in 
the homes of either of you. but may it not raise any quarrel between you. If 
you think it batter, sell the instruments if it serves your purpose better. How 
happy should 1 be if I can be of any service to you in my tomb. 

"Even as I am, 1 shall fly to Death with joy. If death comes before I 
had the chance of developing my artistic faculties, in spile af my cruel fate. If 
she comes thus too early for me and 1 wish to retard : but even then I shall be 
content* Would not Death deliver us from this state of endless suffering ? 
Come whenever you wish. O Death 1 1 shall face you bravely. Adieu, and 

don't forget me in death. 1 deserve to be remembered by you. for I have 
remembered you in my life to make you happy. Be happy I" 

6th October, 1802. LLIDWJQ VAN BEETHOVEN. 


"P, S. 

*‘For my brothers Charles and John, To be read and executed after 
my death. 

HELL/qENSTADT 

l Oth Octokr, 1802 

"Thus I take leave of you certainly in sorrow. Yes ! the fond hope of 
being cured, at least partially, must now abandon me completely. Likn the 
leaves of Autumn that drop and dry up, my hopes also have withered. I g,, 
out almost as I came in The high courage which often sustained me in the 
bright days of my life, has vanished. Oh Providence 1 make me live a day, a 
single day of joy. It is for such a long long period that I have been a stranger to 
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the profound resonance of real joy. When, Oh when my God ! may 1 feel joy 
again in the temple of Mature and Humanity 1 Never ? No, that would be 
too cruel ! 


" Woltuen woman kann. 

Freiheilt u her a I lea lichen, 

Wahrheit nie, such sogar turn 
Throne (licht yerleugnen" 

"To do good to the utmost of power, 

To love Freedom above everything, 
And, even for a throne. 

Never to betray Truth I” 


BEETHOVEN 


Before the Second World War (1939*40) when he greeted me, for the last 
time, in a letter to Tagore [Vide ''Letters of Holland of Tagore", Visuo Bhotoli. 
Publication 1 , Mon Rolland published two monumental volumes : "Goethe and 
Beedtoucn” and the revised Life of Beethoven, Both should be read carefully along 
with my articles published in the Modem Review (March 1927) K. N, 




MY JEAN CHRISTOPHE 


By 

ROMA1N HOLLAND 


Jean Christophe is entering into Jtis thirtieth year. He has been malting 
headway from the time when a writer friend of mine, affectionate and ordinarily 
speaking more perspkacions, predicated* while leaning on his humble cradle, 
that Christophs will not he able to overstep the circle of a dozen familiar spirits. 
He has toured through the length and breadth of this planet and he speaks 
to-day almost all the languages of the earth. Now that he returns from his 
tour, dressed in astound ingly variegated costumes, his father, who in his turn 
has also used his feet vigorously on the pathways of this world, finds it some¬ 
time difficult to recognize the boy I May I be permitted to refreshen my 
memory as to uhen J rook the little child in my arms and under what conditions 
my lad announced his entry into the world. 


More than twenty years of my life were occupied by the thought of 
Christophe. The first idea dated back to the spring of 1890 while 1 was in Rome 
and the test words were written in June, 19U. But the work overflows the 
above Limits of time. I have recovered a few rough sketches, going a* early 
us 1868, when 1 was still a studentjof Ecolc Normale Superieure of Paris 


The first ten year*: <t690-1900) were those of slow incubation,'when I 
abandoned myself to an inner dream, with eyes open; while 1 was realising 

other works: the hrst four dramas of the Revolution (, he Fourteenth of July 

Dantom the Wolves, The Triumph of Reason), the Tragedies of Faith {St. 
Louis, Aert), the Theatre of the People etc. Christophe was to me a second 
life, hidden from outside eyes, and through it l could resume contact with my 
deepest self. Till the end of 1900 1 was tied, by certain social bonds to the 

Market Place of Paris and like Christophe 1 felt terribly foreign to that place 

I carried Christophe within me like a mother her baby. It was the mvuinetable 
citadel, my ‘Isle of Calm" where 1 used to stand alone in the midst of hostile 
waters and gather there my forces in silence for future struggles, After l')00 
1 was entirely free and, alone with my inner self, my dreams and my army of 
the Sou I p [ bunched resalutdv on the waves. 

The Srsl cry of eppeel «s»« oul in „ stonrty „i sht of A , „ 
fan, .he heigh, of .he Alp nee. Schwyta. Before „„„ I have „eve,'p„bli s hed 
<he document end still mil,on, of my unknown needers hem found the 
ref*,cuss,™ of that erv enWn, .long the well, of my literary c,e.,i„n • fa 
.he deepest depth of our thoughts are raid™ expressed in u |„„ d voice ' " 

n" s *57 r l0P r “*«>'" m >k*".yint«hlefi«ncl,. disperw! £ 

thn world, feel the trarpe fraternity which was at the source of all nty work afa 
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to feel also the fruitful despair from which issuers forth the river of hemic 
energy : 

M In a stormy night* in the midst of mountains, under the fiery vaults of,, 
lightnings amidst the savage growling® of the thunder and the hurricane, l think 
of those who arc dead and those who shall die* of this whole earth enveloped 
by the Void, rotating on the heart of Death, earth which also wit) die soon. To 
all that which is mortal / dedicate this manat hook which seek® to say ■ 
‘Brothers I let us come nearer let us Forget that which seperales us and 
remember only this that we are ail confounded in a common misery. There are 
no enemies, no wicked beings, there are none but miserable creatures ; and the 
only durable good fortune is to understand each other, love each other- Under¬ 
standing and love are the sole flashes of Ughi which . bashe this night of pur 
existence, between two abysses on either side of life/ 

"To all that is mortal,, to Death which equalises and pacifies, to the un¬ 
known Ocean wherein innumerable rivulets of life lose themselves, 1 dedicate 
this work of mine and myself 1 —(Mprsdiach, August. 1908) 

Long before the undertaking of the definite composition of the work, a 
large number of episodes and principal features were sketched ChiiStophe, 
since 1890 ; Grazia, (rom 1897 ; Anna of the Burning Bu®h portrayed entirely 
in 1902 \ Olivier and Antoinette in 1903, one month before the writing of 
the first line of the first chapter of the Baum. \ had only to draw together 
the sheafs of corn to make a bundle, at the lime when I noted in my diary : 
M To'day p 20th March. 1903* 1 start iarftfng definitely Jean Christophe r 

One would now see how absurd is the assertion of those muddle-headed 
critics who imagined that I was engaged in the work accidently and without 
plan 1 The desire and love for solid construction was in my blood and l 
developed it early through my classical French education at the Ecole Normals 
I am of the old race of Burgundian architects, I would never undertake a work 
without having laid well the foundations and sketched the broad out lines. 
Before putting a single word in black and white* the whole work was designed. 
Few' books are so completely and organically composed as Jean Christ ophe. 
The same day* 20th March, 1903, in my preliminary sketches* 1 fixed the 
various divisions of the poem. I anticipated the ten sections of the volume and 
fixed their outline, their mass, and then realised the whole. 

The work of writing down these ten volumes! took about ten years of my 


■ All my original sketches my nati* and drafts pi Jem Chriataphe. m two boxes, hai-T been 
deposited toy me in 1920 *i the Nobel Archive of the Jfoedbh Academy of Slochhdm, with the 
exception of my manuscript of Antomeirc reiirved by my jutive country a*d l deposited them in 
192S in the deparimenta] Archive of Nievrc. 

t Jtao ChrirtspbE wai fiist pulijisJied in 17 numbeai of the teriew. CalitcFtdcla 

Qumxvinc by Chit3« frum Feb 190» to Oct. U>12: then in 10 volumes ai the Lihrairie 

GHcndorlL In ih* first wt find certain chapter! which have been pruned in later edition*, especially 
ip the volume Revolt. 
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life. Commencing on the 7lh July, 1903 at Frohburg- bu r - Ol ten in the Swiss 
Jura, in the same site where Christoph? would lie buried, not very far from 
the scene of the tragic duel between the Pine and the Beech trees, the work was 
finished on the 2nd June, 1912 at Baveno, on the bank of Lac Majetir. * 

It was written in large part in a smalt tottering house of Paris, above the 
c&lacombcs, at 162, Boulevard Montparnasse, On one side of the house was 
the shaking march of heavy wagons and the incessant rattling of the city and on 
the other side, the solitude of the old Convent gardens, bathed in sunshine, 
with trees doubly secular, full of chattering sparrows, the chirping ring-doves 
and the melodious merles. My life was at once solitary and worried, without 
friend, without joy. except that which [ could create myself, and ever charged 
with crushing drudgeries : tutorial work, writing articles, historical research. 
Such tasks procured bread for me ; and I could snatch only an hour, or often less 
from those tasks, to attend to my Chrktophe But without him not a single day 
passed in those ten long years. He was ever there, the author apostrophising 
his shadow ; and the face of St. Christophe, ever watching, was never missed for 
a moment. 

I wish to explain here some of the general ideas which made me undertake 
and push tn the end, amidst indifferent or sarcastic silence of Paris, this vast 
Poem in prow which refused to take the least notice of the material obstacles 
and which deliberately broke through all the accepted conventions of the French 
literary world. Success was of little importance ; there was no question of 
obeying an order from within. 

In the mid-way of this long history, l found the following lines in my 
Notes for Christophs, dated December, 1908 : "I do not write a literary work, 

I write a bojk of failh'\ When one believes, one acts without the least 
anxiety about the result. Victory or defeat matters little Do what we must! 
At that epoch of moral and social decomposition of France, I took upon 
myself the duty of reawakening the fire of the mu! which was sleeping under 
the ashes : and for that, one must blow the ashes and the heaped-up dust at 
the b;ginning. To oppose to the Market Place, engrossing and vitiating the 
atmosphere, the coiling legion of intrepid souls, untarinshed by any compromise 
and ready for all sacrifice, I wished to group such souls round the call of a 
hero who would be their leader ; and for the leader to appear one had to 
create him, I demanded from such a leader two essential conditions (1) Eyes 


• The fnUmt-jns ore the <Ucm of 'he compilation of the different volumes : 

L'Aube et Ic Matin, July to October 1903. L'Adolescent, July, 1905 to ApnJ, 1906 
La Re*one, July. 1905 to Aptil 1906, Antoinette. August tn October j* 0 u. La Pout iui I* 
Place. June to August 3907 

Dam La Matson. August, 190“ tn September, 1908 

Les Amirt, June to September l9t» Le Buttlon Ardent, July 1910 to JuJy ] 9 J| [interrupted 
b) a street accident from which the author narrowly escaped, finishing k , ihh dm* the final veJuine 
as well w th* Uft of Tsbtoyj. La Souvclle Joum-.e, July. 1911 1 ® J une [91 > 
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free, dear and sincere like those of the "Hurons" whom Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists made to appear in Paris with a view to castigate, by their native 
vision, the stupidities and the crimes of the society of their age. A pair of 
open eyes were like observatories I was in need of, in order to see and judge 
modern Europe ; (2) Seeing and judging were but starting points, after 
those comes action. Whatever you think whatever you are, have courage to 
show it and to say it. Have courage to act ! For an "enlightened 11 of the 
18th century to be sarcastic might have been sufficient. But he was too slim 

and weak-kneed for the rude combats of our days. We must have a Hero. 

Be that I 

I gave my definition of a Hero in the introduction to my Life of Beethoven 
contemporaneous with the opening chapters of Jean Christophe, 1 refuse that 
title to M those who have triumphed by thought or by force. I call heroes 

unly those who were great by their heart' 1 Developing further, I discovered 

die heart not only in the region of sensibility but in the «ipf empire of inner 
life- Tlic heroes who can command and can support on those elemental 
forces is of such a stature as to be able to hold his head high against a world of 
enemies (of Holland's Notes . Les Voyages Interieun). 

The model of Beethoven was naturally suggested to my mind while 1 
developed my early conceptions of a hero ; for in the modern world and amongst 
the people of the Occident, Beethoven is an exceptional artist who had united 
with his creative genius, being the master of an immense inner empire, the 
genius of the heart fratenta 1 to all human beingr, But one should be careful 
not to see in Christoph* a portrait of Beethoven, He is a new Beethoven, a 
hero of that type but autonomous and Bung into a different world which is 
Ours. The historical analogies with the musician of Bonn reduce themselves to 
a few traits of the family of Christophe in the first volume, The Dauu, which I 
introduced with the intention of affirming the Beethoven lineage of mv hero 
for planting the roots in the past of the Rhine country. 1 enveloped his early 
days in an atmosphere of old Germany, of old Europe ; but once the tree 
sprung out of the soil, it was encircled by to-day ; and Christophe himself 
in every detail is one of us, the heroic representative of that generation which 
marched from one European war to the other from [870 to 1914. 

if that world in which Christophe grew had been broken to pieces and 
confounded by the formidable events emerging since then. I have every 
ground to believe that the Old Oak ia alive still Gamely sms might have broken 
some of its branches but the trunk has not been destroyed lam gaining 
daily proof from so many countries of the world to find their nest therein. 
The fact which is most striking and which goes beyond all my effort to build 
up the work is that Christophe dues not feel a foreigner m any country. From 
the farthest countries of the most different races like those of Europe, of India 
and China, of Japan, of America, 1 have seen people coming to say ; '’Christqphc 
belongs to vis. He is in us. He is my brother. He is myself," And that proves the 
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veracity of my faith and that 1 have attained the goal of my effort ; Fot at the 
very beginning of my creation ! read these line* (October* 1891), ; “Ever to 
demonstrate the Unity of man no matter funy multiple are the forms in which 
it appears. That should be the first objective of art as that of science, That 
is the object of Jean Christophs T 

3 proceed now to give some considerations to the artistic forms and 
the style which 1 specially selected fot Jean Christophc. for the one and ihc 
Other hold closely to my conception of the work and its goal. Bur I propose 
to discuss it in length in a general essay on my aesthetic concepficmj which 
are not the same as those of tire majority of my French contemporaries. Suffice 
it to say here, that the style of Jean Christophe (after which one is accustomed 
to judge my work as a whole) is dictated by the governing idea which inspires all 
my efforts and those of my comrade Feguy* during the early days of his 
foitnightly review* Colliers de lei Qmnzaine, That rough and virile idea, puritanic 
to excess like our own selves, was expressed* by way of reaction against the 
gelatinous and decomposing epoch and surroundings in the following terms : 
11 Speak straight ! Speak without flourish and affectation 1 Speak to be under¬ 
stood, not only by the group of refined folk but by the millions of the simplest 
and the humblest beings ; and have no fear to be understood ton much I Speak 
without shade, without cover, clear and firm, if necessary in heavy style which 
matters little, if only thou could thereby hold firm to the soil And if it is 
necessary, to express the thought be tier, thou must repeat the same words ; 
repeat, clarify and do not hunger after novel expression. May not a single 
word be missed, may iky word Era action' 1 I 

These are principles which I vindicate even to-day against contemporary 
aestheticism and I apply them even now in certain books which deal with action 
and derive their value from Action But that is not the case in all books ; and 
any one who can read will find the fundamental differences in matter, in artistry 
in phrasing anti in harmony between Jean Christoph and my Enchanted Soul* 
not to speak of my works tike Litali nr Cotas Breupion* (Vide India and the 
World, Scpt. f whose substance itself dictates a quite different handling and 
combination oT rhythm r timbre and symphony. 

Even in jean Christophe, all the volumes do not respond with the same 
rigour to the exigencies of the opening b 2 ok P The Puritanism of the first 
battles relaxed itself in the third group of the work entitled The End of the 
Journey [the Friends, the*Burning Bush and the New Day). With the softening 
of age which falls on my hero t ihc music of the piece worked itself out with 
greater complexity and richer shades. But the rigid routine of theory b no 


* Thi« neglected imster pLeCC at KoiLand tract h* Dr. C. Schuler, the DoctoA degree of ibe 
Dnivmity of M*fburs (1927) (Vide : my tncsliti&ft oF KuEEand'a owe on QsEoj which Maxim Liuclty 
laved imOOg the other wmkt - IruiEd drt d iftt W eift!, Sep, !9_12J. la occupied France RolbnJ dwd 
lufteyu (Dec, 1WJ in U* aativc vdtige Chnwcy near Ok biitnric Gathcdjii of Burgundy, 
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longer obtrusive, and yet they ire all satisfied, judging the work as a whole and 
life as whole. 

Later on, one will find in my Book of Notes, materials for abundant 
documentation, explaining the underside of Jean Christophe tapestry, particularly 
that which concerns contemporary society, brought to lime light in the volumes : 
The Market Place and in the House 

It is too early yet to speak about that,* 

But probably it would be interesting to signalise one section of the 
work which my original projects foreshadowed but which was never executed. 
That was an entire volume which was to take place between the friends and 
the Burning Bush, of which the subject matter would have been Revolution. 
Not the triumphant revolution and rush of the present day, At that epoch 
(1900-14) the Revolution was vanquished ; but the vanquished of yesterday make 
the victors of to-day There exist in those Notes a fairly developed sketch of 
that volume which l suppressed- Chris top he was found therein expelled from 
France and Germany, taking refuge in London, mixing with the groups of 
exiles and the condemned of all the countries. He is united in intimate friend¬ 
ship, with one of their leaders, a grand moral personality, of the stamp of 
Mazainil or of Lenin (1870—1924), That vigorous agitator by his intelligence, his 
faith and his character became the leading spirit of all the revolutionary move¬ 
ments of Europe. Christophe rook active part in one of these movements which 
exploded suddenly in Germany and Poland, The narrative of the event of in¬ 
surrections, combats and division within the revolutionary camp itself, occupied 
a large part of the book : towards the end of which the revolution was crushed 
and fugitive Christophe, after thousand dangers, escaped into Switzerland. 
There a supreme Passion waited for him and hence the Burning Bush. 

I had also projected as a conclusion to that long tragedy of a genet at ion 
of men. a sort of Symphony of Nature,—not Meet estilie! (silence of the Sea) 
but ErdstiJie (silence of the Earth)—into w hich the great combatant of Life 
enters serenely I returned always to the desire of giving to the human epic 
a denouncement analogous to that which 1 projected for my Dramas of the 


♦ I might to warn the leader* against thcif identifying the personages of the book with the 
pertinaliiki of to-day. jean Christophs u not a plot-novel with a key. If the book frequently 
visualise* red events or individuals, it do« Hot hold within a single portrait, either of the pant Of of 
the ji-« 3 <n: but all those bang* brought to light ore run utility nourished by * quantity «f experiences 
and memories of life, fused and transformed us the proems of creation, h is none the less true that 
quite a number of our notorious contemporaries could be recognised in my satires; and that they 
vowed 40 implacable hatred, the effect ol which on me. nunifcsTed rhemmJves in 1VH. during the 
war, on the occasion of. or uisder the pretext of. the publication of my Above rfur Bailie. 

I l prepared theft fw a Life of Mazzini which would have tern included among my Heroic 
Biographies' 1 spent WWlI year* in the work ot documentation , bit ibr divert* reasons, which » 
not opportune to recount here, t turned back from the project 

| tj^ phia«s occur in a lunnul putttt of Gtethc, ict to mull: fry Httllnwen. 
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Revolution, published later on as The Leonides (Vide India and the World, 
November 1932}, The passions and hatreds melt themselves into the Peace of 
Nature, ibe silence of infinite space envelopes the agitation of Humanity and it 
loses itself like a stone in the water. 

Always the thought of Unity, unity of man among themselves and with 
the cosmos : “Ml umschlugeiigen, Ml Hitmen Diesen Kits s M gamer, Welt V 
(Embrace one another, millions of beings and kiss the whole universe I,)— 
words of Schiller set to music by Beethoven in Ode to joy, in his Ninth Sym¬ 
phony. I emphasised at the end of Jean Christophe that strong equilibrium in 
the bosom of action in course of our march : Harmon?, arjgturt marriage 
between love <md hatred. The end of Christophe is not the end but only a 
stage : Jean Christophe is never finished, even his death was but a moment in 
the rhythm, the heaving of a great sigh upward towards the Eternal : “A day 
will come when l shall be reborn for new combats" (The last words on the 
lips of dying Christophe). 

It is by that way that Chrigtophc found himself the companion of several 
new generations. He might die a hundred times ; but he will take birth again 
and again, He will ever fight, he is and will remain the brother of the free men 
and women of all nations who fight and suffer and conquer. 


11 Du:u initmtruth m>» jiliu monel” Empedode. 

At the foot of the divine Rock I was nourished by mystic Grace, 

CJtanning maidens, flowers, heaven and earth, ruined temples bathed in the Sun, 
All listening to the steps of the Player of the Harp, 

Entranced in his dream of the gods, past and future. 

When on the wings ofiightning Hashed before me thy Word, 

Burning and at the same time elevating this humble anchorite. 

And I saw Lave crowned with the laurels of glory, 

And those lips smiled on me, and I saw thee, 

O Poet 1 soaring above the darkness, arbiter of Justice, 

Poet for eternity, belonging to the race of Empedode* 

Godlike Romain Holland ! 


Athens, 1930 


COSm PANAMAS. 


Translated from the original Greek by Nausica Costis Pa lamas the talented 
daughter of Cosus Paiamas who received mi- and addressed on "Tagore and 
modern Greek Literature’', lam thankful to both the Poet father and the 
daughter for their genial hospitality in Athens in 1930. I thank them for the 
privilege of publishing this noble poem in the special "Rolland" number ofmv 
India and the World, issued by a strange coincidence, on the thirtieth birthday of 
Jean Christoph*. That epic symphony of our discordant modern life ha. reached 
every comer of the globe. We are grateful to Mon. Rolled for giving us the 
privilege of publishing, in this number also, his autobiographic notes on the 
cuffipo&UtoEi of the great work*—K N, 
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ROMAIC RCtLA&D. 

(X wrote to Tobtoy 4 for the first time,, about the Pentecost (May of i#87. 
At chat time I have been founding my creed ( p "Credo Quia Verum*') on the 
direct sensation of the Divine Existence : '1 fed therefore I exist/ And [ 

could not understand the proscription of Art by the author of n What to Do V* 

1 do not find anything but a few fragments of my original letter : 

"Sir, 

1 would not have dared to write to you if 1 had to express to you my 
passionate admiration. It seems that I know you too well through your works, 
to address to you a few compliments which would appear almost impertinent 

on the part of a boy like me.J am tormented by the idea of Death which 

1 find haunting almost every page of your novels and above al] in your Ivan 

Hutch . 1 am convinced also that ordinary life is not the real life.,,,The 

reality of Life is in the renunciation of the egotistic opposition of the living 
creatures, and in our close union with the Supreme Life, the Universal Being, 
should try immediately to get fused into that Life That is your thought I 

believe. My thoughts also follow the same line. ,.J understand that to 

realise that renunciation of selfish personality, we must avoid all barren sent!* 
mental ing and work for the benefit of all- And you say Sir l that benefit to 
others, practical charity, and bodily work alone can tear our sc Ices away from 
the baneful consciousness of our limited Ego, can give u> the ataraxy or quietude 
of thought, the peaceful sleep of the heart, the only pleasing It is this 

oblivion of ones self* Sir, that I am seeking, that I desire with all my heart ; and 
1 believe that I shall attain it. 

But why do you insist that it can come only through manual labour ? 
I ask you this question which engages my heart more strongly Why do 
you condemn Art ? Would you not use it rather as the most perfect instrument 
for the realisation of Renunciation ? I read your new work- M Wfcot ro do"* 
The problem of Art is assigned iherdn quite the last place l You say that 
you condemn Art without giving all the reasons for your proscription, Excuse 
me if 1 cannot wait any longer and permit me to a$k you your reasons, 1 
believe to have understood that you condemn Art because you detact therein 
the selfish desire of subtle enjoyments which make our selfishness more coarse 
by the hyper-excitability of our senses. I know also that for the most of 
the so-called artists and writers. Art is nothing but an aristocratic sensualism. 
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But is not Art something else, something more ? Anothar thing which 
means everything to a small number of artists t To them it is only Art which 
means the oblivion of the selfish individuality, the absorption into the Divine 
Unity, the creative Ecstasy, Jn that state what can Death du to us ' Death 
b dead. Sovereign Art has killed Death ... 

Am 1 wrong T Do tell me Sir, if 1 am mistaken. I am in love with Art 
because it shatters my miserable Ego and unifies me with the Eternal Life Do 
you also not believe that Art has a great role to play above all amongst old races 
of men who are dying through the excesses of their civilisation 

Please reply to me Sir 1 Tell me in all sincerity, if labour without 
thought which you extol, would really satisfy you ? Would you never fed the 
regrets due to the sacrifice of Thought and to the disowning of Art ; and 
moreover, if it is possible to reject Thought and Art by the simple fad of our 
wishing like that ? 

1 am in need of advice, l find near about me not a single guide or moral 
preceptor. In France, In Europe I find only indifferent or sceptical people or 
the dilettantes... 


JOMAJN HOLLAND 
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( Reply of Leo Tolstoy ) 

4 October* 1887 

To Mon, Romain Rolland. 

Dear Brother ! 

I received your first letter. It touched me deeply in my heart. I read 
it with tears in my eyes. I had the intention of replying to it, but l could not 
mate time ; and,, over and above the difficulty that I feet in writing in French, 

I mast write lengthily in reply to your questions which are largely bused on a 
misunderstanding. 

The questions raised by you are ; Why does manual labour impose 
itself on us as one of the essential conditions of our true happiness : Must ue 
voluntarily cut ourselves away from all intellectual activities of Science and Art, 
which seem to be Jficomjwtfible with manual labour ? 

To these questions I have replied, so far as I could, in the book emitted : 
‘"WJitft to Jo T* which t hear has been translated into French* I have never 
presented manual labour as a principle, but only as the application of the most 
simple and natural moral taw which is the very first to appear before all sincere 
people. 

Manual labour, in uur depraved society—the society of the so-called 
civilised people—imposes itself on us uniquely by reason of the fact that the 
principal defect of that Society was and is down to this day, that we have 
freed ourselves from manual labour and are profiting by the labour of the poorer 
classes ■ they are ignorant unfortunate, veritable slaves like the slaves of the old 
world and we do nothing for them in comparison with what they do for us. 

The very first proof of the sincerity of the people of this society professing 
the principles of Christianity, philosophical or humanitarian, is to try to come 
as fast as possible out of this contradiction. 

To succeed in this, we have the simplest and the readiest method of 
manual labour which starts with the act of taking care of oneself. 1 would 
never believe in the sincerity of Christian convictions, philosophical or 
humanitarian, of a person who allows his own chamber-pot to be cleaned by a 
hired servant. 

The shortest and simplest moral formula is to take the service of others 
as little as possible, and to serve others as much as possible, to demand the least 
and to give the utmost possible in our relations with others. 

This formula, which gives a rational meaning to our existence and the 
happiness which results from the same, removes all the difficulties at one stroke 
and no less the difficulty appearing before you : that relating to the role of 
intellectual activity, Science and Art. 

Following the above principle, I admit that I am never satisfied and happy 
until i have the firm conviction that, while acting, i am making myself useful to 
Others. The contentment of those for whom 1 act is an extra, a smplus of 
65 
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happiness on which I do not count and which cannot influence the choke of my 
ictfops. My firm conviction r that what I do is neither useless nor evil but is 
Msmediing for the good .if others, is therefore the principle condition of my 
happiness. 

And it is this, which urges involuntarily a sincere and ethical man to 
prefer manual work to scientific and artistic works. The book that I write 
cetiia the Work of the printers ; the symphony that J compose needs the work 
of (fitsicians ; the experiments that I make needs the work of those who 
manufacture the instruments of laboratories, the picture that i paint needs 
the Wn;rk of those who make the colours and canvas. All these works may 
be Useful to men. but may also be completely useless and even injurious, as it 
aftrp tappers in many cases. Thus while l work at things whose utility is 
highly debatable and to produce which ) must moreover make others work, 
1 h*v* before and around me, endless things to do, of which one and all, are 
undoubtedly useful to ethers, and to produce which I need not make a single 
person work : a burden to carry for one who is fatigued, a field to cultivate for 
a Wisent-proprietor who is ill, a wound to dress, millions of things like these 
which iur round us and which requites nobody's help, which produce immediate 
contcrvmcm in those for whose welfare you have performed the act : planting 
u trtc, tending a calf, cleansing a well and such works are, beyond doubt, useful 
to nihm and which cannot but be preferred, by a sincere man, to doubtful 
ixcuiXsiiona which, in our world, are preached as the highest and the noblest 
vocation of man, 

Fhe vocation of a prophet is high and noble. But we know* what sort of 
ptOhifl ire priests who believe themselves to be prophets only because it is to 
their advantage and that they have the chance of passing for prophets, 

A prophet is not the person who receives the education of a prophet but 
who luii the intimate conviction that he is a prophet, thar he must be so and 
that he cannot but be so. This conviction is tare and cannot be realised except 
by thf sacrifices which one makes for his vocation. 

It is the same for true science as well as for real art, Lull!, with all his 
risks Shd perils, left his profession as a coefc and took to violin ; by the sacrifices 
that he made he justified his title to the musical vocation. But out ordinary 
stud t nt of s conservatoire, one whose sole duty is to study the things that are 
taaghhis not in the state of giving proof of his vocational zeal but he simply 
profit# by the position which seems to him nice and advantageous. 

-U*ni«d work is a duty as well ds a fcJewing f 0f M . thc inte U ectual 
activity \s something exceptional which becomes a duty and a blessing only to 
thus* person* who have that vocation. That vocation cannot be tested and 
. knov.jv, except by sacrifice which the scholar and the artist make of their repose 
and t|*ir prosperity in order to pursue their vocation, A person who continues 
tfi fulfil his duty of sustaining life by the works of hi s hands, and yet devotes 
the htJUra of his repose and of sleep to thinking and creating in the sphere of 
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intellect, has given proof of hb vocation . Bui one who frees himself from the 
moral obligations of every individual and under the pretext of his taste for 
science and art, take* to a life of a parasite, would produce nothing but false 
science and false art 

True science and true art are the products of sacrifice and not of ceriain 
personal advantages (Vrtle WlWt is Art ? 181 ) 8 ), 

But what hapijens then to science and art i How many times have 1 
listened to this question made by people who have neither any pre-occupation 
for nor any clear idea whatever of science and arc One would be inclined to 
believe that these people have nut hint; so near to their heart as the well-being of 
Humanity which, according to their belief, could not have evolved except by the 
devclopument of those things which they call Science and Art, 

But now is it that we find people to contest the utility of science and 
art, as well as people stilt more comic who believe it to be their duty to defend 
them ? There ate manual labourers. No one bothers about contesting their 
utility and never would a labourer take it into his head so prove the utility of 
hi& work. He simply produces : his production is necessary and is good for 
others. We profit by it and never doubt its utility, still less, attempt to prove 
the same. 

The workers in the realm of art and science also are in the same condition. 
But how is it that we see people straining all their powers to prove the utility 
of Science and Art ? 

The reason is that real labourers in the field of science and of art do 
not arrogate to themselves any special rights ; they give the products of their 
work which are useful and they do not feel the need for any special right and 
to prove their rights. But the great majority of those who call themselves, 
scholars and artists, know quite well, that what they produce are not worth 
the things they consume in society ; and probably because of that, they take 
so much pains, like the priests of all ages, to prove, that their activity is indis¬ 
pensable for the well-being of Humanity, 

Real science and real art always existed and will exist always like the 
other modes of human activity and it is impossible and useless either to prove 
or to disprove them. 

That science and art play -i false role in our society is the result of the 
fact that the so-called civilised people, headed by the scholars and artists, form 
a caste of their own, privileged like the priest. This caste has all the defects 
of other castes, towering and degrading the very principles under which they 
organise themselves. Thus we get in the place of true religion a false one : in 
the place of true Science a false one, and the same thing we find in Art. It 
has lire fault of weighing heavily on the masses and even more, of depriving 
them of the very thing which one pretends to propagate among them. This 
apparently consoling, contradiction between the principles professed and their 
practice, U die greatest weakness of the case. 
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Excepting those who maintain the inept principle of science for science 's 
and art for <nt'j sake, the champions of civilisation are obliged to affirm that 
science and art arc great assets for Humanity. In what sense are they assets ? 
What are the sign l>y which we can distinguish the good from the evil f These 
art questions which the champions of science and art do not care to reply to. 
They even pretend to say that the definition of the Good and the Beautiful is 
impossible to make ; generally speaking they cannot Ew defined. 

But those who speak like that do not speak the truth. In all ages, 
Humanity had done nothing in course of its progress but to define what is 
Beauty and what is Goodness. Bui that definition does not suit the champions 
a cu lure , or itunmasks the futiiiiy if not the injimousness of opposing to 
Goodness and Beauty, what they call their Science and Art. The Good and the 
Beautiful have been defined through centuries The Brahman and Buddhist 
sagej the Ghmese, the Hebrew and the Egyptian rages: the Greek Stoics and 
the Christian Bible ah have defined them in the most precise way. 

All that tend to unify mankind belong to the Good and the Beautiful. All 
that tend to disunite are Evil and Ugly. 


The whole mankind knows this formula. It is inscribed in our heart. 

Fhat which unites people is good and beautiful for humanity, Well if 
the champions of Science and of Art have the goad of humanity as their object, 
they should not ignore it ; and if they do not ignore it they should cultivate 
only those arts and sciences which lead to the fulfilment of that object. Then 
there should not be the Judicial science. Lhe science of Political Economy and of 
Finance, which have no other object but to secure the prosperity of certain classes 
of nations at the expense of others, [f human welfare had been the ultimate 
criterion of science and of art, then never would those so-called positive sciences 
which are completely fiitfle from the point of view of human welfare have 
acquired the undue importance that they have now ; so, the products of our 
arts, which are good, more nr less, provide excitement to the old rakes or telaxa 
non to 'the comfortable idlers, would never have gained so much popularity 

Human wisdom does not consist solely of the mere u f things 

For the things that one may know are infinite and to know ihe largest amount 
of things is not wisdom. It consists in knowing the hierarchy of things which 
it is good to know and in learning to arrange one's knowings according to their 
importance. 

Now, of all the sciences which man can and should know, the principal is 
the science of living m such a way as to do the least harm and the utmost good 
and of all the am that of knowing to avoid evil and to produce good even 
tn the smallest of our effort*. Bur we find that, amongst all the arts and the 
sciences whtch pretend to serve Humanity, this very first in science and in art 
according ,o importance, not only do not exist but are excluded from the lists ' 

What we call science and art. in our soc.ety, is nothing but a stupendous 
humbug, a huge superstition into which we fail ordinarily, .« SO on as we g fil 
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out of the old superstitions of the Church. To see clearly the route which we 
should follow, we must begin at the very beginning, removing the blink or eye- 
preserve which m comfortable no dnubt but which obstructs the real vision. The 
temptation is great. We live, either by labour or by some intellectual appli¬ 
cation ; we raise guj selves gradually in the social .scale, and we find ourselves 
amongst the privileged* the prieztz of civilisation, the cultured, as the German* 
say. And to doubt the principles which had given us that position of advantage 
requires, as it does in case of a Brahmin or a Catholic priest, much sincerity and 
great love of truth and goodness. But for a serious man like you. Mon. Holland* 
who questions Life, there is no other choice. In order to see clearly 
we must free our mind from the superstitions in w hich we are steeped, however 
profitable they might be. That is the condition sine quo non* It is useless 
to discus* with a man who holds blindly to a fised creed even on a single 
question. 

If the fidd of reasoning h not completely free, there may be fine dis¬ 
cussions fine argumentations and yet we may not move toward Truth even one 
step. The fixed point would arrest a l! the reasonings and falsify therm There 
are creeds of religion and creeds of our civilisation ; both are quite analogous. A 
Catholic would say t rr l may reason, but not beyond that what my scripture and 
our tradition teach me : they contain the whole and immutable Truth," A 
devotee of civilisation w ould say HP My reasoning stops before the data of 
civilisation : Science and ArL Our Science is the totality of true human 
knowledge. If science does not possess as yet the whole verity, she will do it 
in future. Our art with its classical traditions is the only true art/ 1 The 
Catholics say ; 1 "Outside man there exists only one thing complete in itself, as 

the Germans say iL is the Church.” The man of the world says ''Outside 
man the only thing that exists is Civilisation/ 1 

It is easy for us to see the faults of reasoning in religious superstitions, 
because we do noL any longer share them But a believing anchorite, or even a 
Catholic is fully convinced that there can be only one religion that proves itself 
by reasoning. It is the same case with us. believers in Civilisation. We are 
fully convinced thar there exists only one true civilisation our own 1 And it is 
almost impossible to see the illogicality of all our reasonings which do nothing 
but to prove that, of all the ages and of all the peoples* there is only our age and 
a few millions of creatures inhabiting the peninsula which is called Europe, that 
finds itself in possession of the only true civilisation composed of true sciences 
and real arts ! 

For knowing the truth of life which is sq simple u is not absolutely neces* 
sary to have something positive : a profound knowledge or a philosophy : it is 
necessary only to have the negative virtue of not having Superstition. One 
must place oneself in the state of a child or of Descartes saying I know 
nothing. I believe nothing, and l do not wish anything but the knowledge of 
the Truth of life which 1 am compelled to live. 
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Ant) the reply given is complete for centuries, and it is simple and 
clear : 

My personal interest prompts that J must have all wealth and good fortune 
for my own self. The reason speaks that all creatures, all beings desire the 
same thing. So all the souls, that are tike me in search of their individual happi¬ 
ness. would crush me, that is clear, I cannot possess singly the happiness 
that I desire. But the searching after happiness is Life. Not to be able to 
possess happiness, not even to attempt for it is not to live. 

The reasoning says that in the order of the world where all creatures 
desire only their own good, myself, a being desiring the same thing, cannot 
have it, therefore I cannot live. But inspite of this dear argumentation we 
continue to live and to seek for happiness ! We say : 1 would never ha ve 

good fortune and be happy except in the case in which all other beings would 
love me more than they love themselves. That is something impossible. But 
inspire of that we all live together : and ill our activity, our searching of fortune, 
of glory, of power, are nothing hut attempts to make ourselves loved by others 
more than they love themselves. Fortune, glory power give me but the 
appearances of that state of things, and we are almost happy, and we almost 
forget for die moment that they are but ippeatattcei mid net the reality. AM 
beings love themselves more than they do love us and happiness is impossible. 
There are people, and their number increases from day to day, who cannot solve 
this difficulty and burn their head while saying that life is nothing but a 
mockery. 

Ane ycl, the solution of the problem is more than simple and offers itself 
spontaneously to us. 1 can never be happy except under a condition of the 
world wherein al] beings would love the others more than they love themselves. 
If this tiling is realised then the entire universes would be happy. 

1 am a human being and Reason gives me the law of happiness for all 
beings. I must then follow the law of reason that | love others more than 1 
love my own self. 

Let but man follow this line of reasoning and life would appear before 
him in quire a different aspect as it had never done before The creatures 
destroy one another no doubt but they also Jove one another and practice mutual 
aid. Life is not sustained by destruction but by the Reciprocity of We 
amongst living beings and this is translated within rny heart into Love. So far 
as 1 could survey the march of the world, ! see that the progress of Humanity 
is due (o this principle of Reciprocation. Our History is nothing but the 
progressive clearing up of the conception and application of this unique princi¬ 
ple of the solidarity of all feeingJ. This reasoning is corroborated by the experi¬ 
ence of History as well as by personal realisation. But beyond reasoning 
man finds the most convincing proof of the truth of that reasoning in his inti¬ 
mate feelings of the heart. The greatest happiness that man knows, the largest 
freedom, the utmost joy, is in Abnegation and in Love. Reason discovers for 
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man the only way to happing and the feding* al$o push him to that 
conclusion* 

If the ideas that I strive to communicate to you, appear not so clear, please 
do not judge them too severely, l hope that you will read them someday in a 
way more clear and definite. I only wished to give you an idea of my way of 
seeing things. 

LEO TOLSTOY 


N. B,—Completing Hu two b*% noveia. War and Peace (1S&S) and Anna Kareni^c n&78j 
Tolstoy, approaching 60 who pre-occupied for ten ynn (1370—13) with the problem* of An and 
Life. Rnltand began correspond ing with Tolstoy in thjj critical period of hin life, 3 had the 
rue privilege of poring over |hit noble Uim of thr Rudan Sage the Very tint day I bat L taw 
Mon* Romain RoUind in Pari* Ke tin cherished this rpintk ai one fif likr moat predtHi* things in 
his HHe ; and tie made touching le&Jttms to this Great Soul t-truninsj every nerve to make his 
idea of Love dear to this unknown French youth who grew up to repay his debt by coiuecrating 
profound and spiritual etudie* Id Led Tolitoy (1912j and to his Indian disdpte Mahatma 
Gandhi 11921). K.N 

(Tiindaied by Kabdas ?<ig bom ihc original French) (The Modem JRktn'fw, January lW)» 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 

By 

ROMAiN HOLLAND 
Tta Modern RtnctP Ooober. 

France was psycholo©fe|]ly retiring from the occupied territories of 
defeated Germany The retirement, as I heard, beiore leaving France in 
1923, was conditional. But the fateful march of History is not conditioned 
either by political reparations or economic adjustments. The only permanent 
solution of such Sphinx-riddles of History lies in the change of beam. The 
diplomatic and financial pre-occupations of the age are clouding Unlay, as they 
did before, the main issue, the salvage of human civilisation. To illustrate 
this point and to indicate the proper position of ihe individual in his reaction 
against this general confusion of idiologics, thoughts and actions—we publish 
these three documents from the papers of Mon. Remain Rolbnd who 
could not survive the Second World War which brought the "brother- 
enemies—France and Germany as Comrade: in the "Common market" of 
post-war bur ope 

KALJDAS NAQ 

I 

in Appeal in the French fur Cuming to the Aid of Suffering Germanv. 

Before suffering, there is neither victor nor vanquished. 

One of the most sacred traditions of our people is to uncover before the 
Dead, that is being carried, no matter what sort of life the person had lived. 
Doctors, hospital nurses, sisters of charity, all those who watch over human 
suffering for diminishing it. have the signal honour of consecrating to one and 
all who suffer, the same devotion. 

Fortified by these sacred sentiments, we come to appeal to France : 

The people of Germany die of hunger. Thousands of innocents expiate 
cruelly the consequences of the scourge of War for which they are not more 
culpable than the ambition, the avidity, and the selfishness of their governing 

classes. In Berlin, in Leipzig, in Friburg, when the bread cost (about the end 
of October) seven to ten million marks, the monthly salary of an intellectual 
worker, never reached the hundredth of that price Professors, doctors, 
engineers, advocates, sell their books, and their instruments of work foj buying 
bread ! The students of certain universities are obliged to go e-begging about 
the country, in large groups In Berlin 70% of the children go to school 
without a sufficient meal. A large number >f them have no hot soup except 
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every two days. Thousands of families, weakened by privations* sink slowly. 
The suffering from cold goes to add to that of hunger, The winter opens with 
a terrible famine and epidemic. 

France was chivalrous not long agn when the great Victor Hugo was 
living to help : France extended her hands to the vanquished on the held of 
bank and nursed their wounds. 

We i&sue this appeal to' all of our race, without distinction of party or 
creed. Alas, the French are decimated by diverse passions ! Rut let us do 
justice to one another. All of us have this in common, that all of us have 
respect fot our France, that all of us have faith in her nobility, and have anxiety 
to safeguard it Let us show it to the world. Let us affirm that there is no 
place in French heart for base hatred, or a more ignoble callousness about the 
misfortune of other peoples. Let us prove rather, that victorious France remains 
still the land of OmpassiGn. 

!No one can prove his victory except by the greatness ofSouh And the 
highest force is the force of Charity. 

We invite the French lo extend the hand of succour to the people whom 
they have defeated* 

Christmas* 1923 

N, [i. Thin Appfcd uf inUTJlAticwuJ imily, uaued by the ^icjLoI. fttitcr ofKnni:< in Mvdlii 
-it iwr nise-nU! dfirsiiy, '-m 1 tigned by nunc uf iht furenv&it men of jfitl letter* : Prof. 

Lifigetfifl (phyisdit) md Prof Mdlkl [phUftiuglsl? uJ' the Gothic Je FtiiiCe Fief, Charles Ctde 
{cconomivt} of the Faculty or Law. Man Bukson E^id^rt of toe Les^ne of ihz Rights of Man, 
Fran* Maamefli the ajtiit. G, Duhsunil (Academician]. Pierre Harnp. Jean Richard Bloch. Charles 
ViLjuc. and Other dUUn gidstwct Wiiten of modern France, K. N 

n 

The peoples of to-day are but puppets of politics and finance. Unfor¬ 
tunately-they are not sufficiently organised to put an immediate stop to that 
sinister game of antagonism and virulent intrigues which ruin ail the nations 
equally- For. who (low not know the shameful bargainings of this age, wherein 
victory as well as defeat of nation:-* have become matters of "business" for the 
Starts or "men of prey 11 . from both the contending countries ? 

Rot it' we t in France, and in Germany as well in England, have not yet 
been successful to form s strong party of enlightened view s* and an independent 
press which can conic -I the Governments and upset their suspicious combina¬ 
tions, we may use the moral force nf protest w hich can make itself heard beyond 
the frontiers Even when constrained to submit to a deadly politics, our people 
have the power and die duty to proclaim that they disapprove it, to condemn 
publicly the .:Cts of oppression and the excitations of liatred* hy which one 
tries to maintain disunion between ruuforii, profitable only to national 
66 
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exploiters. Abow ail, the peoples should newer neglect any occasion to affirm 
their solidarity, amidst the sufferings and ruins of the monstrous catastrophe, 
into which they are hurled, one against another, with bandaged eyes. There is 
no better remedy against such evils than the magic word : Mtifiiol Aid Its 
value does not lie solely in the material help which the murdering nations can 
rendet to one another- It lies, moreover, in- the moral consolation, which it 
may bring for their redemption. The thing which had blasted the soul of 
Hurope, the thing which weighs datkly on the heart of the two peoples (Franco- 
German) through years of warfare—no less in the heart of the victor than In 
that of the vanquished—the thing which obstructs the revival of teste in life, in 
activity* in hope—rather than mutual distrust, rancour, and degrading suspicion, 
The two victims accuse one another of that and increase their misfortune, 
hriends of France and Germany ! alleviate the suffering rather by sharing it. 
Let us not lose time in vain recriminations about the past ; but let us strive, 
so that the future may he brighter for fur sons. An immense held of activity 
claims all our hands. To work, one and all, for a common cause ! 

N El Tbe nbrnt address *u cwnnnimcmed by Man, Honuin Rolknd in . meeting lucid 
in jjjfiijiry a! ihe Hate! d« SocietcH Suvafites in Piii*. uncte t| sc Lcqn of iht Frmch section 
oi Cbtc 1 'ftiferntrtiGfiul Women'* Lcdjgutf for Pccicd tfrtd Fradam/' ,K. N. 


Ill 

l return spending a few weeks in Germany. 1 have seen manv Germans, 
not only from one city to another, but in the same city, from one class or 
generation to another, and sometimes in the same. How could one speak of 
establishing relations between a Germany which is not uniled which one 
cannot embrace as a whole* and a France which is no less multiple and divided > 
The very fuel necessity will be to try for long, with patience and sincerity 
to bn ng together for Germany (and perhaps for France also) the diverse element 
ot the teWectn. so as to make again a “Get many" of Madame de Si ad That js 

a difficult task, especially at this hour when that enormous mass is i n a state of 
con fusion* 

Secondly* 1 find that I cannot at this time, fix any more my gase pn the 
Franco-German quarrel The tragic event* which are on the way to accomplish 
rheir end on the whole of tlw Old World* relegate that quarrel to the museum 
ol cast off cl..thes, amidst the clamouring* of the past. The great nations of 
the Occident are on the eve of ruin, It is bur natural that there should be 
only questions of revenge or domination between them 1 If these enraged 
blood-bounds persist in tearing one another to pieces, the heavy rod of Destiny 
alone will separate them, and curb them* bruised and humiliated. M ay the 
harshness of my language be pardoned by those who would read me Here for 
the last eleven years I have watched this stupid War. crumbling the 

pillars Of European civilisation ; and ] have cried out in consternation, through 
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my articles "Above the Hattie” /September' 1914} Bui what can an isolated 
voice do ? Now l am keeping silent. 1 hat e no more fear, for I sec Fate And I 
know that Fate is wise'when the peoples are mad. Fate has taken possession of 
the helm. Let any one who can, try to snatch it From her ! 

Young souls ! with heart strong and tempered in battle, who amongst you 
is ready to dispute the reign of Destiny ? 


K. B, Mon- Romaic ftoltind spent the aummer in ninny and cam mu oink led 
linn in Im Revu.- Europe.: nrif [ Auspjnl. 1 925), .ii ihc inufritiiih at the editor* tq write iOfircthing trt 
connection with ihc "Inqueii; on Germany." Germany ; aEcnr the second World War i\9AM k i^eh 
jitallv divided whiic tlu! "CdkJ War" Eg ^oing on K, N. 


CARL SPITTELER 


By 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 


It was in April 191 o that I came into contact with Spittekr- Eight 
months of the Great war liad already passed. For eight months had I waged 
ail alone, the hard fight which I called ironically 'AW; the Battle/ 1 It 
was ,i cnmbat (just or injust it is not for me to judge) which challenged my 
conviction, my soul. At that time I discovered Prometheus. rhe hero who had 
sacrificed his life and his soul, joy and emotion thundered through my being- 
i felt that I was nr* longer alone, f have a master and a companion. 

I wrote to Spittekr a little hefore his seventieth birthday, I expressed to 
him my profound admir.uion for the double rays of Liberty and Beauty which 
emanated from his works. 

It seems, when one reads the book PrcmwrtAevj in these tragic days, 
that the heavy clouds which envelope Europe, had dispersed, and that one views' 
shining above our head, the profound firmament with its own peace anti eternal 
laws. In the thick of the combat which ravages us. I salute in you the heroic 
serenity of sovereign Art ..." 

day 50 1 Wr ° te ' ° n Lht? 2lSt AprM mJl and S P it,eier ^Plied the very next 

"We are related to one another spiritually in many respects, Hence nut 
ow n manner of thought, as Europeans, striving to do justice to different pennies. 
And how many things of similar nature are in our writing as well as in our 
lives ! Your John C/irutopher .... my wife. when she read the book, cried out 
'Astonishing I It is just as if you had written the book !" And then your 

noble sense of Liberty, in things religious ; and above all our common adoration 
for Beethoven , . " 

1 received these lines in Geneva, where 1 had been working In the Interna¬ 
tional .Agency for the War-prisoners, The delirium in Europe ran high. The 
Intelligence departments of all the countries rivalled one another in violence and 
insanity, In France, people scourged (in ppers, "good mediocre spirits like 
Kant. Goethe and Heme T In Germanv people boycotted Spittekr for denoting 
cing the violation of neutrality. Everyday he used to receive insulting letters 
which he kept in a big glass-jar, called humorously ‘his aquarium." He leaned 
over it from time to time, for his amusement. I myself was no less favoured I 
found myself caught by two rolling flames of absurdity The French papers 
ac cused me of feei ng France by loving Humanity.* The German journals 


, ^ **** {R ’ to ^ ruity 

h4nie lHen,i M4Mii in 1 May !9isj -‘Du™,* w 

“ ™* «P“ ln lm * to Humanity, cm wtnli fi™ DM', own wiutny ^ lh - 
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charged me with making myself 'an accomplice In the prolongation of the war 
by my writings 1 Useless to pursue me I finished my series of articles by my 
paper on published (not without difficulty} in the Journal of Geneva* 

and T went to breathe again in the atmosphere of eternal Art. 

J retired to Thun with Spifteler's Prometheus and Epimeiheus I lived 
in it. us it were in a fortress. For one month. Everythin? else disappeared. The 
uproar of War—Europe in delirium ! Alone amidst the silence of the Swiss 
meadows, the shrieks of the swallows, the river Aar and its reed-grass, the 
emerald stream, the beautiful silvery trees and the joyous steps of Pandora 
laughing with the rivulets. 

11 . . And * he night and Pence enveloped her , and above her head, the 
blue stars twinkled, and in that vast space, no other sound reached her ear, but 
her own steps in her delicate tootfalh . * . . 

I was carried beyond the centuries 

Ever since I was born it was the first work which I found eternal in 
Europe, amidst the world of living writers whose books, with the exception of 
"War and Peace'\ wear the mask of Time, the hundred masks of -t day and .1 
night of Humanity. The poems of Spilteler break the framework of Time. The 
master-creator creates Time, like other beings. He does not obey time. He is a 
king in the universe of the Soul These splendid epics belong \a the same family 
as the great books of Vedit India and of Homeric Greece. 1 thought that such a 
race of creative heroes had disappeared. It cxisJs even today 1 Spitiefec was the 
last representative of that race in the Occident, isolated in this epoch. If he 
had found himself famous that was because of a n\is understanding, of a political 
discourse- 1 

M My political role V said Spittder to me with a gentle smile, M An hour 
and half of my life □ point, that's all" 1 

I went to see him in Luzern toward the end of August IQ15, He 
received me, hands extended, with hts warm cordiality. He was big and strong, 
broad-backed h a little compressed, with red figure whke heard, the moustache 
still tinted blond, the hairs 11 tmg back a figure of smiling pride of aristocratic 
simplicity. The portrait which Holder made for him in April 1915 gives very 
just impression. 

His voice was sweet and heavy. He spoke French quite well His 
manners were those of good old courtesy, gallant towards women, kind to all, 
ye 1 not without an affectionate irony. He observes you while speaking, with 
beautiful smiling eyes ; and when you narrate something (which probably he 
can't hear well] he has quite a special way of exclaiming 1 “Go cn r what 
then ?" in a tone of energetic and astonished interest. 

He lived isolated, with two daughters and his wife* avoiding the literary 
world and he felt no need for associating with it When 1 enquired if there 
was in Luzern some intellectual life, Spitteler replied : "N", thank Heaven-”. 
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liven the Lake Luzern vras rendered invisible by the large balcony of his 
Swiss Cottage covered with climbing plants, overlooking the garden, in rapid 
slope, the country and the lake. One is inclined to believe that it was outside the 
small city- But Spittekr loved to be in Contact with popular life. Every 
morning at seven, before breakfast he used to visit the market, to buy his 
fruits and vegetable* himself for the pleasure of speaking with the people, and 
then because he loved to taste good things and he knew it. 

He was a homobirj. He had, in his youth, passed one year in Germany, 
two or three years in Russia, eight days in Paris, eight days in Italy up to 
Pompeii .md back in eight days 1 Butin Switzerland he was a good walker, 
and, never feeling tired of the same walk, he caused every spectacle of thE earth 
to surge from his familiar mountain, his own Jittlc Die tsc hen berg. 

Few relalions he had in Switzerland and outside almost none In 
Germany it was Wefogartner who had made Spitteler known ; and Spitteler 
always conserved for him a feeling of foyal gratitude although, since the 
discourse of Zurich, Weingartner had broken with him. by writing a violent 
open letter . He continued to admire the works of Spitteler but he declared 
that the author did not deserve admiration. ' It was not he (Spitteler) whn 
wrroto. it wa* a god who descended in him/* a German god naturally ! To 
which hpiitfler, with his chaffing good humour replied : "It was astonishing 
all the same that the German god could condescend to come to a Sw iss who 
knew and appreciated the French, the English and the Russian, and not to 
Messrs, nmdtsnburg, Macken&en and Co. I M 

Little did he love Germany of to^ty. although it was ,he first country 
0 welcome h,s genu*. fi UI there he felt hurt by much narrowness and p*Z 
He spoke about it with supreme disdain "One reads there the critical 

works on poets and not the actual poets" (He pretended to have verified it 
often, e«n with regard to Goethe and his most celebrated work Iphigema) 

He contrasted the German public with the French rife which know- 
-vet to conserve the cult of their classic* and the memory of their mas,^pieces 
I hen the Germans, said Spitteler, never judge by themselves but by theories 
they do not say "this work is good or nol good'* They ask themselves "Does 
this work fit in quite well with the definitions which authorize it to be good" r 
Thus the "Olympian Spring" was depreciated a priori (l) because an epic is 
nor possible in our age (2) because the metre employed by Spitlder is not 
admitted m these days. One never asked if genius had not the rfoht as re5f * ct _ 
able as those of the tlw-ories and modes. respect 

I said that, ever .met- the w dr . Germany had brutally rejected him He 
shrugged h ls shoulder at that and called the Germans a vassal pe op fe who W 
lost all independence of thought. "They have become incapable of under 
standing free men . m d free peoples *' (Perhaps Spitteler e*a sgerat ed a little 
the liberty of freemen and free peoples I) HeApoke definitely of the literary 
and artistic apriority of the Swiss people, of tfe superiority of some Swka 
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personalities io the whole group of German production. Sprite let was 
convinced that the superiority was due tit the fact that the Swiss-land was a 
republic and thai it had conserved the manners and healthy spirit of Liberty ; 
the writers there are independent : no hierarchy, no Academies, no grades 
civil or military. official or mundane ! A great artist it not placed on a 
pedestal ; he remains in the same level with everybody, a man like any 
other man, 

Thus the ureat Artist, aristocrat in heart, that free soul, glorified in hU 
people the democratic equality wherein he found him&elt fused with the mass 
of men who had never read his works. 

* # • 

Beethoven was present in our first con versa dun. He was a common 
friend. In adolescence, both of ns had followed his foot-steps duen^e-maestro. 
He was our inspiring hero At the age of seventeen, when Spiuefcr wished 
to be a writer,, he took an oath not to publish anything till hb first work should 
at least be as good as the Opus l of Beethoven. 

Spitteler spoke to me on Music and his face was radiant with emotion 
1 told him : 

# *lt is Curious, it seemed id me rather that you are more of a painter than 
a musician " 

His joyous expression suddenly darkened. He said, "About painting l 
don t speak— 1 don*l warn to speak, tor that opens and old wound. It b healed 
now but it may open again. Thai is why l do not wish to look at pictures. They 
cause me pain. But music J could—‘and I abandoned myself to Music," 

As I understood, his father prohibited the career of pain ting while 
Spitreler was sixteen. And I told him how l also at that age was forbidden the 
cateer of a ptf us refen by my father. The face of Spjtteler brightened up anew' 
and it meant one more # tie of sympathy between us. 

[| is natural that hi$ temperament as a painter reappears in his works. 
Before writing anything he feds the need of fixing in his mind the place, the 
scene in ail its details, the atmosphere, the different planes etc, '"I must see 
everything. 11 so he said. 

Speaking about that marvellous episode of Pandora, l said that one felt well 
how Nature was his master and that he fSpitteler} lived in communion with her 

Spittefer mack a gesture of recoiling and said : "But that is without 
seeking. Nature is not my objective. My longing look is turned towards the 
Great Beyond, the clouds, symbols, metaphysics, as people would call.. In 
the space between the clouds and the eye-glass, the flies are passing by r J chase 
them. But they always return and 1 catch them in passage"* 

He said again* "I always thought, l always knew dial it was not true 
that the idealist* set: less clearly the Reality than the realists. The idealists see 
them better* T o take another metaphor I should say, that one can see ail that 
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pass outside. from the window of a welt-furnished mansion house as wdl as from 
that of an empty house.* 1 

Bu! ail that pa*i within the abyss of the soul, how his look plunges into 
it without fear of giddiness. ] He sees, he does noi explain : i was careful to ask 
the meaning of some of hss visions. He replied like Goethe : — 

"Had i only known the meaning l PI 

Once I said that certain words of his vocabulary were difficult to under¬ 
stand : Spitteler supposed that I meant to speak about the thought 

'To me also/' said he, many things remain obscure/' 

When Genius assimilates that which Faust called the f Earth-Spirit, 11 hts 
evoking power surpasses his reasoning force. Buc Spitteler, tike Faust, never 
staggers before the spirit which he has constrained to appeal 

nt l am afraid of nothing/" 

So he replied to me, hrilf in jest, half in earnest * the day when conducting 
me From his house to the station : t wished to spare him the fatigue and asked 
at the entrance of the big bridge, if Spitteler was nor afraid of the Dun. 

Never did he know fear, this hereditary poet of heroic Switzerland 

ph Amidat all the evils of life* the remedy which I use, is Courage, not to be 
anxious about anything/' 

His smile challenged Destiny. When his soul itself abandons him. on she 
verge of annihilation* the >oul plants in his garden a young flowering branch, 
the imperishable smile which illumines his life. 

"'And this h the blood-red shoot an unfaltering Joy is whispered by 
Laughter, illumining life perpetually ; and in future, the Sorrow that Destiny 
would bring may not extinguish that smile. 

I saw Spitteler again towards the end of summer, a little after the famous 
celebration in Geneva in honour of his 70th birthday. He looked thin, 
exhausted. He complained to me about that army *of admiters who had 
suddenly revealed themselves and who had been intruding on all his time ! 
He asked me as so how did I manage to escape from therm I told him that I 
have arranged myself in a way to become unpopular. He laughed with a 
good heart and envied me of that luck- He spoke regretfully about his 
excursion into polities, like Lamartine, whose example he cited, as juit what 
an attist should never do. The sympathy of Geneva at least had done him 
good. He h + id guarded radiant memories of that. He confided to me the 
desire that he had nf living a few yeats more, to taste life which he found 
good and beautiful* Life had not always been sweet to him. I spoke to him 
about his Frometheiur. 1 cold him that I had round* at the bottom of that 
fit at work, personaJ suffering of tragic character, while in Olympian Spring, 
his work of gulden maturity, there is the harvest-gathering of autumn, all 
Light .***_*.. 

Spine let replied with a moving seriousness ■ 
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"Youth is not full of joy, One says that it is a happy age It is not 
true. Youth, at least for tmuii is a terrible age. in a land uf moral shrinkage 
like 

He evoked his past memories and I exchange^ mine. We discussed ho* 
life is not sufficiently tong ; that ir declines and disappears, just at the moment 
when one begins to understand and relish it ! 

In the evening we were brought together by our noble host Mr. H. Rem sen 
Whitehouse ancient ambassador of the United States, in a small cirete of men 
i 11 talk on literature, But literature tired Spitteler as much as politics. He 
took me by my arms and brought me to a small room for discussing our 
favourite topic Music. 1 played for him Monteverdi, the old Italian and 
German tunes ol the 17th and ISth centuries, and the Rfriorballct of Beethoven. 
We UN-changed, i« low voices, words of profound friendship and while taking 
leave l kissed him 

1 discover today the following note written after my return, 

d think of the dcai old friend, of his tired face on which Death is about 
to put his signature, 1 am happy and sad to have known Spittder so late. He 
1*7 the first living poetic genius whom 1 met*. But why must this meeting be 
so delayed, that he Is 71 and myself 50, and that we have such a short road to go 
jointly together 


11 

The miracle of geniu-n lies in this that hh life never passes away for ever. 
He extracts from life the nectar of Immortality He pul$ in his art and subli¬ 
mates all the essence of his day, his joys, his sufferings, his pleasure-pangs, 
his Sgphrosurr^ They remain here for all lime. 

Ever since my first encounter with Spitider. I have era veiled with him. 
whether near or far. The whole valley reverberated with his songs surging 
from the vast river of his Poesy. Whenever my own thought and action 
arrested their course, I heard his roaring music . specially in those first months 
°f our friendship when everything from him appeared new to me, There was 
not a single day of 19! 5 w>hen I did not reserve at least an hour for exploring 
Carl Spit tel e r. 

At the very beginning 1 was struck by his Prometheus and Epimt’theu^ ; 
by its very ruggedness, its chaotic aspect, the violence of the sap running riot 
which seems to shoot from the trunk of the oak. gigantic foliage, which develops 
here, myths, apologues, parables of a simple and Smiliar grandeur, and th£re 
sume savage symk)l$ which seem to emerge from some fab!e-book of the 
Middle Ages Or one is fascinated by the incomparable joy of that symphony, 
the Swiss pastoral Pandora f One would be reminded of young Beethoven 


Jn 1515 1 did &Ot knur Ribindranuh TajiUt* 
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with his .udcni gallops, yet already charged with experience and breaking 
with Herculean aims all she shackles of thought and form, as in the latest 
quartettes, 

I follow the river further : and, as if emerging from a dark ravine. stands, 
Pandora, the Eternal Beloved 1 (1 cannoi think of separating myself from her). 
She glances across the valley, bathed in sun and shade and. with a view to 
express her happiness too full, she sings her most melancholy song—"Dark 
and mournful—” her favourite ditty. 

So I see unfolding before my eyes, the immense circular panorama of 
mountains, the river which spreads out on full banks, targe and calm, in the 
land of the Rods* the Olympian Spring* It is no longer the tragic individuality 
of Prometheus, his accent of ambition and suffering, lived and vanquished— that 
strong wild odour, thai unique originality which is characteristic of the early 
works. One feels, to one s advantage, in the poem Olympian Spring the strong 
will, the intellectual order, the sublime play of creation—Apollo tbv Hen* (title 
of a song in Olympian Spring What an exhuberent flowering of 
dreams, visions* inventions magnificent and charming, everything new and fresh^ 
springing, healthy and frank The sprinc: unfolds itself; full spring-tide on 
the mountains and on the sky the flower of the star s ! Thai is a new world 
by itself, the world of myths and goda, one seems to be intoxicated with it. 

1 I*ave been dreaming, for the Iasi forty years that I know Switzerland, 
of a great Swiss poet who would interpret his country, not only by its race as 
Gottfried Keller has done gloriously, but by means of the Forces of Its soil, its 
cloud £ and snows, its rocks and waters. Here he is ! Who else but a Swiss 
genius like Spit icier, can depict the colossal ascension of new' gods, from the 
Hades to the Olympus, their encounter, on the mid-way of the giddy slopes, 
with the ancient gods w'ho arc carried by the avalanche, with king Kronas 
riding on his refractory horse which falls like a stone into the bottom of the 
precipice...] march upon the heels nf the Olympians. I creep up r [ listen to 
Hebe, the shepherd-girl putting to her mouth the conch-shell in her hand, 
sounding her "'Hurrah”. And here we are bathed in the raufied air of the 
summit* where the seven ravishing Beauties, the daughters of the good king 
Uranui* are swimming ; and From that enchanted halting-place streams forth a 
serene and passionate joy which I have not tasted in any other literary work. 
To what can we approach Dante, Mozart and Veronese, at one and she 

time ? The roasric nf Spit trier** art to have transformed words into 

tastes, into colours The cutneo nf literary materials, about which 1 heard 
SpitteEer to say crumblingfy as "'such an ingrate and cold medium", had become, 
by the magic touch of his pm, picture and melody. So fascinating is the 
charm that one finds no consolation after haring been separated from the seven 
Beauties, sweet and tragic like lost Love 1 

Bui other visions hold you. other landscapes of the world and of the Soul 
quite an universe of Dream, from ope to the other pole, the Infinitude of Joy 
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which shapes itself without the help of thought, the abyss of Suffering, the 
enigma of life crucified by Amankt, More intrepid than Goethe, (who, I am 
sure, knew the same agonies but recoiled from ihcm with a rimddeO, SpiLtelei 
never stepped hack like Faust at the name of the "Mothers*' ! H f goes right 10 
the bottom of the Abyss* 10 the very limits of annihilation And not only he 
returns but returns without the wrinkles of torment on his forehead, as we see 
on the face of "Him who comes back from the Inferno/* Spitteler returns; 
master of himself and of the inner world of which he has the key in Ids hand, 
lighting the night secretly like his Uranus, against the stupid monster who 
obstinately struggles to sap the foundations of life and. like Uranus, irradiating 
his light and his robust Laughter, (Olympian Spring), 

The poem unrolls used like a splendid Cycle of Symphonic Variations, 
In writing this word I remember once more our Beethoven and his mysterious 
art of evoking, from one and the same theme, all the physiognomies of thought, 
of showing in profile, by a series of musical bas-relre/s. -ill the forms ot 
sentiment fas we see in the 33 Variations of Beethoven, Opus S20 r on the thvme 
of Ola belli). So l consider the twelve grand Variations of "Die ho/te Zen" 
{TSie Holy Time) in the Olympian Spring, those heroic plays of sovereign 
Spirit, h the upogJe of the aye of the Gods, the epoch of happy plenitude. 
Spiteder had consecrated to it twelve songs, each one of which recounts the 
sublime play of a God. Then the tragic modulations* ibc "Anankes Halt !" 
which cuts short the song of the infant "Happiness". The introduction into 
the symphony of the motifs of terror, the theme of Death* the agonies of Hera, 
the song of Redemption. Ji ln spite of all 1 p , from HeratI cj when he descends 
from heaven and inarches proudly to hU task of Suffering and the Cross which 
await him, facing sacrifice " with Measure and Peace"'—a varitable ocean of 
music 1 One cannot discern The end. I re-open the books. I find it hard to 
escape from it. ] wish to swim in the ocean for years. Why return to the 
shore ? Life in its entirety is there, with the unfathomable night of its 
submarine depths and the sunshine which plays on the laughter > f the waves. 

After that symphony of the Olympians, whose orchestra dazzles, t read 
long afterwards, duutig these last months, the third Hpic i Prometheus the 
Portent, the work which was published, in December 1V^4 X only fifteen days 
before the death of Spitteler. I rediscover the heroes of the beginning, in a 
much marc dramatic form, liberated as they were from ornaments, from 
superabundant dreams, and the tiling of the impetuous wings o i youth. The 
form is more mature, more classic, concentrated, collected, denuded of 
accessories^ reduced to essential forced But under the noble design of the 
grand sober lines, a plenitude of exper ience, bitter yet elevating. How much 
more of keenness and detachment, compared with the early Prometheus ! The 
Suffering is without limit and without limit also the Peace conquered. I do not 
know anything more somber and yet more serene than the final chant of ' The 
Conqueror". tDer Sieger). The work is the last testament oi Spittder. ^ince 
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the first Prometheus, age had crept in and the conqueror hud known the 
taste of the ashes of glory. Man attains here the stage of supreme victory, the 
complete mastery, without fear, without hope, the radiance without deception.. 

One knows the grand design of that drama of the soul, the individual 
soul who, without bravado but sure of itself and calm, hold his head high 
before the Angel of Gtxl (Der EngelgotterJ*. and repels him disdainfully bv 
hts conscience which he .sited to barter The anger of the Master whirls round 
the proud Rebel Years of persecution and of dark solitude, amassed on the grev 
head of tbs silent Job their dust and defilement. Then at the time when the 
enemy invades the kingdom of God, ill-defended by men and betrayed by their 
pa e conscience, wtth bended legs, it was the persecuted, the cursed, the isolated 
Prometheus who saved the sons of God-witbout love of battle without desire 
of recompense, without even the desire for justice ; simply on the order of his 
boul that soul of which he is no longer a dupe. | n the second Prometheus, if 
ht loves the Beloved, as much as ,n the first, he loves her without illusion, equal 
to equrd: for he knows* nd speaks out how much his Beloved Soul had cost him I 

That boul, whtch had forsaken him during the years of suffering, which had 
demanded from him the renunciation of ail the joys of the world, which exacted 
everything and gave noth.«g : and which, at the time when the hour of victory is 

fXd T?' , “* ^ mnkc him abandons him. his 

freend and h.s taidiful servant, to the threshold of Death, But he reproaches 
it not. He loves hts cruel Beloved, the Soul ! And if j t P 

of doing it for the second time, he will commence again 1 
but with such a transport of heroic love and virile pride 
intoxicating beverage. 

Intoxicating for the strong, but their name is not legion. It is almost 
good that such an work remain unappreciated by and unknown to the common 

the brin^r"r7 n0t F t 1 **' hui l ° «*"« Promethe^ 

the br.nger at Hrc, For the fire consumes their petty hopes, and the thing by 

which those hopes ate replaced : the Soul, dWMaJ.fi*, is «» brilliant for the 

weak hearts, for the average humanity. 1tte 


were the question 
Absolute stoicism, 
as to make it an 


I see Sputder like Matterhorn, a formidable mountain in the Alt* W 
,solM ! d . A whole mountain from die base to (he , ummi , Each one 0 fu, 

, hn<l T"* ’ ,S - K L,rbs ' to ““«> >l» floats, ,, tb , r 

.h. ftuiu. And oach «. nf « M Snd lhttt ^ spfi [0 s|ak , * 


* w»dd “d humanity haw no dtin:: tumzrtiom ndth God ■ h,„ r , , , 
oi God" (Da. £„***.,. Hr fa » ,W ft. i Gey** Ge«2td V^IT£Hi 25** 
defend hfap^^n*^ spelled 1 ^ 

uncnnqutred tWeiiuui. Far t*»y above the living wtaU. the old God, mvitrhJ* ' l 

•** «ciMxiet»fTbe uni «t Ufa. whole ptofireM he cannot arr«ai fa V ” L * ^ 

Ingic fijurc of* drmenied King Lear f 5 rOkfnd *mj round like the 
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and the shade to lie down in repose and to dream Thanks to its abundance 
■inti diversity of climates and landscapes, the passers-by are permitted to select 
and to appreciate by halves or by minute fragments ; or not to understand at all 
and yet to love ; to love but a single detail of art, a corner of thought, so that 
the greatest Poet should survive in the memory of the commonest multitude. 

But while the springs of the mountain nourishes the p-.ople in the valley, 
the snow-clad summits rise high in the blue abyss and the dome of fir forests, 
black and white, and the stars trembling in the frozen sky. And now the 
plants rustle under the trees bent by the annunciatory breath of the storm, And 
Prometheus in agony, with his whole blood boiling, watches the coming of the 
goddess of immortal Beauty, the Soul whose eyes fascinate ! Prometheus would 
fly ; but he finds himself tied, She approaches with her strange smile. She 
places her hand on the shoulder of him whom she had elected Id he her victim j 
and, within her palpitating eye-lashes, one sees a sparkling flame, like a Tiger 
on watch. 

. , and behind her fire-haired eyelashes, it shines and threatens and 
moves stealthily about, like fire, ■ and like the tiger who roams under the 
bushes, and through the dark leaves, shines nou and again, his many-striped 
yellow body"..,.* 


# 

iThe whole r»»f* » impirsd by (he ftnt ipphsimiee of the Soul to PiomeiKniu. is depictod 
by Spiirder in PfOmefkrtii tfnd Ef>i mrfknu.) 


■ Trwwlitfd by Kilidas : The Modem Review Auguu, 1925 , 







ROMA1N ROLLAND AND MAHATMA GANDHi 


Du tint; the Epic Fast the following message was conveyed to 
Mahatma Gandhi by his illustrious commentator and friend Romam Rnlland ;— 

"Wc are close to you and with j/du in these grave days when your life is 
once again at stake. We send forth our fervent prayers, that hardness of heart, 
of those of yout people who obstruct the great work of national reparation to 
the untom-hahies, gives way . and that they should tremble to assume before 
History the execrable responsibility of having caused your death, carrying for 
ever the brand on their forehead, in the memory of all men of the future. 

"But permit me to attach to your sacrifice a larger meaning yet than that 
for the cause of the un tone hanks. In these tragic times when the whole world 
has been given over to the most atrocious Violence, on the eve of a World war, 
which will overshadow, in cruelly and in amplitude, all those of the past ; when 
the whole humanity is divided between the t>ppr«wri and the oppressed . and 
when the latter, maddened by their sufferings and injustices and intoxicated 
with violence *hich makes martyrs of them, will sec no help except violence, 
your Immolation before the Goddess of Justice, who is all love and without 
violence, acquires a universal and sacred value like that of the Cross. If the 
Cross has not. alas, saved the world, it has shown to the world the way to save 
itself ■ it has illumined the night of the millions of unfortunates. But may this 
sacrifice of yours be spared to-day. 

"May you remain long yet—1 will not say amongst us (because I doubt if 
my life, IJJ as I am, will be very prolonged now) but amongst our brothers ami 
sisters of India and of the World, who need your presence on the boat, to guide 
them in the Tempest. Give us your blessings." 


SCANDINAVIAN CELEBRITIES 


ay 

KAUDA5 NAtL 


l-XLKN KEY ( 18-UMH6 : 

Ellen Key is no more. A chapter in the history of European Feminism 
ts closed. She was more than a mere feminist , she was a "Great Woman"—in 
a truer souse than many men are catted "Great Men" in history. Her career 
is the most effective refutation of the arguments against Women's Rights 
asserted with Human Rights af the French Revolution (1789). Ellen’s life is 
the noblest manifestation of womanly power as the purifier and elevator 
of human society. * 

It was in March 1923, I had been invited to lecture before the Oriental 
institute of Christiania (presided over by Dr Stcn Konow) and to address the 
Students Congress of Trondjhem (Norway) arranged by my friends : Prof, 
and Mrs. Edgar SchielJrop, Mon. Romain Rolland. evei solkitious of the 
health of his young disciple and friend, protested against my accepting the 
invitation in that cold season ; but be yielded when the young Indian's 
enthusiasm for the wonderland of the Midnight Sun proved too strong, 
M. Roll and however insisted that I should be adequately equipped for that 
Scandinavian voyage and wrote a kind fetter to Ellen Key introducing his 
Indian friend. 

To see Ellen Key I My expectation knew no bounds. 1 run to my 
"Grandmother" of Paris, Madame Louise Cruppi (wife of Senator Cruppi), who 
had written a book on the "Women writers of Sweden" with a special study 
on Selma LagerJof and Ellen Key, whom she admired fervently, I had devoured 
the volume, gathering all sorts of information about Ellen Key. I had a lot 
more from Madame Cruppi. who gave me another letter to the great Swedish 
lady ; and I received a very kind letter from her, inviting me to accept her 
hospitality while visiting Sweden. 

Fired with enthusiasm I defied the cold season and the snowbound North 
Sea I sailed From Antwerp in a Norwegian boat, "Biariia" cutting through 
the hard crusts of lee ! After two days and three nights' continuous voyage 
through ,i magnificent landscape of the -sea route, partly Liquid, partly solid, with 
floating masses of ice, 1 landed in lovely Christiania, now Oslo, where 1 was 
greeted by Andrea Butentchoen author of the "Mughul Princess' 1 . The great 
part of the month of March 1 had to spend in my lecture luui through Ihsen- 
land Norway, uf unspeakable grandeur and purity of natural scenery. ! saw pilays 
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of the master dramatist Ibsen and left Norway behind lest I may be del aired 
and never reach the goal cf my Scandinavian pilgrimage 

towards the and of March 1 had been crossing the frontier between 
Norway and Sweden, once united, then separated peacefully, since 1905, to form 
two distinct States. The train was moving slowly along the hillsides covered 
with the dark green pines. A Swedish lady kindly helped me in discerning the 
problematic frontier mutually accepted, without any clash. 

"Do you see that faint tine on the ridge there, with a row of dark pines ? 
That is our frontier agreed upon 

"But frontiers are seldom agreed upon, Madam. They are made and 
kept by violence," J remarked. 

‘‘Yes, but this is a case of fion-w'dent struggle for the mutual settle¬ 
ment of frontiers, a rare achievement, which we, women of Scandinavia, might 
be proud of, our great women workers like Ellen Key and others struggled 
nobly to avert war and to bring about a settlement by pacific methods", 

I have read about the unique event, which proves the efficacy of 
liberating the woman-power of society in Order to purify politics. I am glad 
to note that Mr. John janeson. in his obituary notice of Ellen Key in the 
■’New Leader", has paid a warm tribute to her on this couni : 

“She threw herself into the struggle to maintain Peace between Norway 
and Sweden ; and while the entire Socialist party worked valiantly and granting 
and others were threatened with prison, it was Ellen Key, more than any 
one else, who was responsible for averting war between the two Scandinavian 
peoples”. This was worthy of the lands of the Nobel Peace prize. 

The moment I entered Sweden 1 felt the difference of atmosphere and 
landscape in the place of the soft sinuous lines of the Norwegian Fields, 1 
saw the bate and severe plains, tinted with the dark green pines, an austere 
panorama recalling the gigantic figures of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII 
of Swedenborg (1688-1772) and Strindberg. Yes, Sweden is the land of audacious 
fighters, both in the realms of thought and action Visiting the historic old city 
of Upsala, its cathedral and university, I entered Stockholm a clean and lovely 
city flatteringly called the Venice of the North (Yes, Venice minus its historic 
memories and proverbial stench 1} The silhouette of the illuminated buildings 
against the sky looks splendid From across the charming Lake, The Art Gallery 
and the Historical Museum, the Royal Palace and its rare collection of old 
tapestry and Oriental carpets (which, thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Bottiger. 
superintendent of the royal household, l had the previiegc to see), all 
these kept me engaged for a few- days while I had been collecting informations 
for my voyage of discovery in this land—the sequestered home of Ellen Key. 

In the quite hold of ’‘Clara Larsstm” I had a friend . my first Swedish 
friend Madam Butenschoen, translator of Rabindranath's Gto u #a l i Throughout 
my Scandinavian tour from Christiania to Stockholm she had been my ever 
helpful ’’friend, philosopher and guide.” She introduced me to Prof. Paaschc, 
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an authority un Icelandic EtWa and Scandinavian wgas. I had been discussing 
my future tout programme to Akastra with her when there was a knock and the 
maid brought in a card from Per Halstrom, the member of the Swedish Academy 
and of the Nobel Institute 1 I knew that he was one of the foremost writers of 
modern Sweden and that it was, on his official report, that the Gitanjali was 
finally awarded the Nobel Prize, So I was thrilled to meet, in a corner of that 
Swedish hotel, both the Swedish translator of the B Song Offering 11 as well as its 
literary sponsor in the Nobd Academy* 

Per Hjlsirom enjoys the reputation of being a litterateur of forbidding 
presence- He seldom comes out of his lonely villa in the suburbs of Stockholm 
and rarely mixes in fflefety even when he condescends to enter the capital. 
Aristocratic aloofness, keen wit, penetrating vision, slightly tinged with a 
refined cynicism, that was Per Halstrom, 1 dq not know what happy 
conjunction of planets conspired to make him take kindly to me. In our 
promenade through the historic sites of Stockholm unknown to tourists, over 
our meals in the mast artistic den "Gy [den 1 reconstructed by the great Swedish 
painter Andrea Zorn, we discussed several problems of modern literature and 
art; and incidentally I had the privilege to listen, from one of the prominent 
rebels against Striniibergism. the history of the new orientation in Swedish 
literature; sick of the stark realism and naturalism of the eighties, the new school 
from 1890 turned a new leaf : the epic lyre of Heidenstam. *'the renaissance 
of wonder" in the legends of Selma Lagerloff. the sovereign art and pathos of 
Finding, about whom Ellen Key had remarked that "he knew the difficult art 
of transforming the poison which he had absorbed into a balm for others/' 
The whole of this period of a new creation, of the cfawn of a new personality 
was made living to me by the laconic yet profound exposition of the master- 
artist Per Ha[strom ranowmed translator of Shakespeare, was brought back to 
me in a Swedish Mormtsd Tavern, so far form Startford-qn-Avon ! 

I was getting ready for my lecture in the Historical Museum of Stockholm 
when the mail brought me a letter in a familiar hand, Ellen Key had written 
a very kind letter giving full instructions as to the trains, changes, etc.* and 
inviting me to her home at Atvastra. It is not a very well known place and I 
had to take every precaution to avoid being over carried or going astray, 1 
left Stockholm early in the morning and, changing the train in the Katenhaolm 
Junction, reached Alvastra In the afternoon. But before that I was approached 
by a gent leman who boarded the I rain in the previous station He inquired 
politely If I were the "Indian gentleman" proceeding to visit Ellen Key ? 
Having thus identified me he informed me that the noble lady was rather 
anxious lest I missed the station and had asked him to awake me up from my 
Indian trance I We laughed heartily < for 1 did not look exactly like & self- 
absorbed Yogi as she apprehended The train stopped at Alvastra ; I stepped 
out of she compartment with my not inconsiderable suitcase when I was 
surprised to find an old Jady stretching her hand to help me in getting my bag 
68 
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down f I dropped the bag and looked hesitatingly for a moment She grasped 
my hand and smiled, "Welcome, Kalidas Nag, I am Ellen Key. Did you 
receive my letter in Stockholm ?" I fumbled a few words of thanks 
but my whole mind was absorbed by that figure : a lady of middle statute, 
with halts all grey (she was 7.1) but perfectly erect, dad with the dignified 
simplicity of a peasant woman but with eyes beaming with a rare 
intelligence and tenderness. This is Ellen Key. the greatest woman thinker of 
our age f 

You Mte, Mr, Nag, we shall have to cross this field before We reach my 

cottage " 

Titus she interrupted my trance smilingly. We started walking side by 
side. What 4 vigour in her steps, as if 73 was no age with her I She had been 
asking me question after question about my impressions of Scandinavia, about 
our common friends of France, Mon, Roll and, Madame Cruppi and others We 
reached the shores of the lake Vattern and, on the bank, a simple but charming 
two-storeyed white house and on the small rural gate was ihe inscription : 
Memento Vime 

The moment we entered she forced me to take a little rest while she got 
ready a small table preparing our afternoon tea. She was all activity, She kept 
no servant. She had adopted a poor orphan girl who lived with her and helped 
her in her household work when some guest appeared, As a hostess Ellen Key 
was all attention. She started treating me like a child in a few minutes. I felt 
that she was a born "grandmother' 1 ; probably that is why she had preferred to 
evade the intermediate examination of motherhood and had reached the last 
eminence of woman's life by double promotion I How easily she draws people 
towards her There is a magic quality in her voice As an intimate conversa¬ 
tionalist she has very few equals. 

She took me into her study A large room with big glass windows 
through which one can ever watch the ripples of the sombre lake, The room 
is decorated! by a few landscape pictures and portraits of some of the master 

spirits of Europe: St. Francis, Shakespeare, Goerhc, Kropotkin.all testifying 

to the catholicity of her taste and the largeness of her intellectual horizon. I 
now understood how-, in all her historic fights for the women's cause, Ellen Key 
had used throughout purely intellectual weapons, scorning to don the armour 
given by Nature to womanhood. As she used to produce crushing arguments 
against the reactionary anti-feminists, so she boldly challenged the hectic fuss 
and intolerance of the rabid feminist* of her own sex. With the fairness 
and courage truly heroic, this daughter of a nation of heroes proclaimed *']n 
the battle of opinions the conditions for each side should be equal Intellec¬ 
tual conflicts should be fought only with intellectual means." 

Sitting in that quiet room we discussed so many topics I I am thankful to 
have had the privilege or listening to the simple statements of this great soul, 
the battle-ground of so many thought* and emotions. Yes. if Ellen Key appears 
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as a pure into Llcctua list in most of her works, at the back of her intdlectuaiiam 
there is a whole world of rich human emotions. 

Ft am time to time she lapsed into an autobiographical mood and 1 
gathered the dramatic passages in her life + Born in lS4D(Dec.) of Prof. Emil 
Key and the Countess Sophie Posse, Ellen inherited thdt Culture and refinement 
to a rare degree* When she was barely twenty she started writing articles 
supporting the Liberal party, of which her father was an ardent champion- A 
financial crisis with the loss of her father's fortune left her undaunted An 
aristocrat by training and temperament, Ellen at once took (l#8G)to the humble 
life of a school teacher, like Setma Lagemf, in Stockholm 

In IS39, at the age of forty* she felt the full maturity of her talents and 
Launched into her career of public service in thought and action, severing her 
Connections with the halting Liberal Party, and formally joining the Socialist 
camp. She was a born lesdei of thought and, a* every strong leader does, Ellen 
Key provoked Criticisms and vituperations from every quarter. But she was 
firm as a rock and she triumphed over all The history of this fight is partially 
recorded in her imperfectly reported addresses and speeches and her somewhat 
hastily written (she was too busy to write patiently) books like "Love and 
Marriage' "The Morality of Woman'" "The Renaissance of Motherhood". 
"The False employment of Feminine energies 0 , published in 1S95* opened a 
bitter fight with her own sex that was only partially settled in 1910 when Ellen 
Key, with her habitual openness to truth, admitted that the feminists had also 
awakened to the Constructive calls of society and that they were not busy only 
with the destructive part of the programme which provoked criticism. 

Thus for sanely directing the Feminist Movement, for her contributions 
to the cause of Socialism and Pacifism, Ellen Key occupies an unique position 
in the history of the Women movements of our age. Time would determine 
her exact place in the rank ol "Representative Women' ' ■ but we may note that 
a fastidious critic and scholar like Dr. George Bi ancles once saluted her in a 
public meeting of Copenhagen as "the most intellectual woman of Sweden ; 
yes, of Europe, perhaps of the whole world ". 

But her career is important from another aspect It is a glowing and 
most convincing testimony to the fact that true intellectual ism need not and 
does not neutralise the rich emotional impulses and aesthetic sensibilities of a 
woman. I shall give only two extracts to prove my point : Ellen Key, who 
was an ardent lover of Nature, consecrated a study to the greatest Nature and 
Animal-painter of modern Europe Brunts Litjefars. Her words speak for 
themselves. 

" 1 o make Nature airtg to us (just as LtljefoiS makes her sing), one must 
build one's house in her lap, must live like a hunter, a fisherman or the animals 
of the forest. One must speak with the Night and the Day, with the sun and 
the moon, die mist and the snow, tne ear Eh and the water* One must be friend 
of all sorts of lights and obscurities. . , must listen to all the voices even of 
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ihe herbs, of the flies, of the insects, must watch the hide and seek of Light and 
Darkness, both finally melting into one.,, And then to let all these things glide 
gcntlv down to the Saul to remain hidden there, forgotten, unconscious, so as to 
be born again in the world of the conscious, after the war of selection between 
the diverse impressions is over" * . . 

What a rare combination of the sensibilities of a Poet and a Painter ! 

But Ellen Key the publicist, orator, party leader, thinker and artist, gets 
her supreme glorification from that unique dowry nf woman, Motherliness. 
Though she spent all her life single, as the V estal Virgin of our age ever watch¬ 
ful to keep the flame of Truth and Love alive, there was the divine heart of the 
mother ever wide awake in her. In her greatest book the "Century of the Child" 
she writes : 

‘The crime of Pedagogy is to cramp the innate nature of the child by 
charging it with the loads of others. The teacher d'*es not feel that there is 
before him a New Soul, a distinct Personality who has the right to think for 
itself. The teacher does not see in that new soul anything but the new mani¬ 
festation of the old human species f The parents also try desparately to see that 
their offsprings ate the models of the virtues demanded by Society Hence the 
hopeless recapitulation of the same types solid fnefs. sweet girls, correct 
officials, etc, 

"But the New Types of the unexplored paths, the thinkers of unknown 
thoughts, these types rarely come up from the "decently brought up’ 1 children ■ 
wemust give our children the peace of conscience, allowing them to defy 
accepted opinions, habituated customs convenient sentiments, It j s only then 
that in the place of a collective conscience, there would appear that Individual 
Conscience which is the supreme glory of human life." 

If we have the good fortune to witness the emergence of this New Type 
w«h a new conscience in the near future, then we must remember with 
gratitude Ellen Key. the virgin mother of that unborn generation 

Before my departure she spoke warmly about her firm faith in the future 
She told me how she was engaged in her latest book on 'Youth the All con. 
quering." Yes that, was the key-note of her life ; for 1 could never feel that 1 
had been speaking with a lady of 73. Her intellect as well „ het SympathieS 
were cosmic. She asked me a host of questions about India and her womanhood 
and when 1 told her that her books had reached our educated boys and girls and 
that they read her with avidity, tears came to her eyes. I felt th en f OT l!u , 
time what a deep sympathy she had for India, While 1 was busy inscribing' =j 
few lines in her Book of Friends, signed by so many pilgrims to Alvastm. Ellen 
Key wrote a few lines on a card and read it out to me gently : 

“Dear India 1 since I was 8 years old I loved it • and every time 1 sec one 
of India’s sons 1 hope I Your mother India shall become what her best sons 
and daughters hope, work for, suffer for P 


The ,\t«Um Jbvfeiu July, I92£. 


ELLEN KEY 
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SELMA LAGEKLGF (1859*1910] 

In Nov 1933 her admirers celebrated the 75th anniversary of SeJma 
Lagerlofwho was born in 1359. 

The renowned Swedish author started her career as a modest teacher ; 
but with rare devotion to her Art and with self confidence, she came to be the 
first woman writer to win the Nobel Prize in 1909, 

She was bom at Marbacka in Wrmland. a countryside with which her 
stories and fictions are closely connected. She relates vividly the stories of the 
lives of the people of bygone days- She is a born story-teller and her first and 
the best story is Gorta Berlins Saga ffS92). Here she displayed an imagina¬ 
tive power, a fantasy and a poetic gift which carried her to the forefront of 
Swedish nay European literature Sweden, then at the peak of naturalism, 
could not understand the book which was first published In Denmark where the 
leading critic George Braudes hailed the book at! a masterprice , and so Gotta 
Berlings was welcomed and republished fl 895} in Sweden and later translated 
into 36 languages* 

Her first book was followed by several collections of wonderful short tfories ; 
and* at the end of the 19 century, Setma Lagerfof made a journey to the Near 
East and to Palestine, Her most artistically achieved novel was Jerusalem 
(1901-1902). On the one side, we find her influenced by the Icelandic sagas. 
But she added an Italian influence to it* as we find in her Miracles of the Anti- 
Christ, the renewer of the world ; she is optmistic and full of Mysticism. Her 
Jerusalem induced emigration from Sweden to Palestine ; and in the second 
part of the book she describes the fortunes nf the emigrants, anticipating thereby 
the many trials oflatcr day Zionists, 

In 1904 she published Kristilisetfewder, inspired by a rare religious 
optimism. The art of describing Nature in the most loving w'ay was shown by 
her best book for children fe ‘The wonderful Adventures of Nib HoJgersson”* 

The Swedesh Academy awarded its Gold medal to her in 1904 and in 
1909 gave her. at the age of 50. the biggest honour of the Nobel Prize for Literal 
ture. In 1914 she was elected the first woman member of the Swedesh Academy 
where 1 met her and her learned colleague Per Halstrom l the translator of 
Shakespeare, Both were great admirers of Dr, Tagore, the first Nobel Lauriate of 
Asia. Per Halstrom was the official rapporteur of the Nobel Academy on 
Tagore b Gitanjdi which won the Nobel Prize in 1913 

Selma Lagerlof warmly responded to me when 1 invited her to write 
for the Golden Boot of Tagore (1931) contributing,, with her cordial greetings, 
a noble Prose-poem which I quote below. 


To RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By 

SELMA LAGERLOF 

Many years have passed! since the day 
when I heard Rabindranath Tagore 
deliver his speech of thanks for the Nobel Prize 
But still 1 bear in mind the memory of a stately Figure, 
dad in loose flowing robes of grey silk 
and of a countenance of rare nobility. 

When one compared it with the other faces there, 
it seems to be modelled with far greater care and skill. 

A Spirit gifted with a keener thirst for Beauty 
or perhaps with a dearer recollection of its Heavenly origin 
than is commonly vouchsafed to us, 
had formed this head and body for its earthly dwelling place. 

I saw him stand on a desk in an ordinary lecture-room 
Men and women in evening attire, filled it to the iast place. 
Everywhere one met familiar faces : 

not for a moment could one forget 
that one was in Stockholm, in old Sweden. 

The lecturer spoke in English, clear and comprehensive. 

Not for a moment would one forget 
that one was in Europe and in the West, 

But, the Foreign Bard began to speak to us, 
and in a few simple words, 
transported us to a Far oft" Magic-land I 
I dare not say that it was precisely India 
but it was a (and which He bore in his heart , 
a land without unrest, a land of Peace, 
where no jealous strivings, no lust of Power had place 
A heavenly Peace enveloped us ! 

We wandered along the banks of slowly gliding streams ; 
under the summer stars we listened to the gentle words of Wisdom. 
And life was shaped anew by fair and happy people 
into Poetry and good will. 

When shall it dawn, that day so distant, so longed for 
when life has reached Us goal and final Harmony attained 
and the old dream of Paradise has become a reality ? 

Then will the men of that time, remember the Indian Seer, 
as one among those who prepared the happy Future, 

as one among those, who, with invincible Hope, 
uprooted the poison-plants of Hatred 
to sow, in their stead. 

The apples of Love and the roses of Peace 1 


PESTALOZZI CENTENARY (1827-] 927) 

By 

KALB DAS MAG 

I 

That schoolmasters might claim a permanent place in the Pantheon of 
Immortals was brought back to my mind by one of my friends of Switzerland, 
the Mecca of Pedagogues, it was Dr. Martin Hurtimann of Zurich who kindly 
looked me up, in the course of his pilgrimage through India, in the company of 
Dr. Wehrti, the famous Swiss Anthropologist, who was building the Indian 
section of the Anthropological museum of the Zurich University. It was 
such a joy to meet and talk with a true idealist like Dr. Hurllmann. He 
easily scented my chronic enthusiasm for Heroic souls ; and catching the 
infection, he confessed that he was the admirer of—a Schoolmaster Hem, 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. born in Zurich in 1746, a contemporary of Rousseau and 
Goethe ; and like them* although in * humbler sphere, a real Pioneer, Dr. 
Hurlimann has written a profound study on the great Swiss Educational 
Reformer (vide Peitalazzi Meen, published by Rascher & Gx, Zurich-Leipzig\ 
Moreover* Hurlimann belongs to the Continental school of historians who 
consider history not simply as a chronological apparatus for catching the so- 
called 1 events’ 1 of the nations* but as a faithful recorder, of the development of 
civilisation and of the march of Humanity, along the path of deathless creations. 
Hence his passion for Art and his attempt to interpret, through artistic Photo¬ 
graphy, the life and art of peoples. 

Bui the most invaluable discipline ensuring the capacity of a people to 
create permanent things, is a sound system of Education. By discovering this 
basic principle and proving himself a martyr to it, Pestalozzi became immortal. 
The facts el his life which 1 gathered from Dr, Hurlamann, I am bringing 
before my Indian friends who would join me in expressing my sentiment of 
gratitude to Dr Hurlimsmn. It was also due 10 him lhai I am able to present to 
the public a document of rare value, Pestalozzis meditations on Education, which 
1 publish at the end of this tribute to the memory of this Educational Columbus 
of Switzerland. 


11 

Pestalozzi came of a high family of Zurich. His father died early and 
the whole education of the boy was in the hands of die mother, a remarkable 
woman. Having the mother as a Gums, Pestaluzzi imbibed a very high regard 
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for womanhood as the maker of nations. Hence we find tn Pestsloxzi's 
masterly romance Leonard anti Gertrude, she mother Galt tide to be the heroine 
who. by her lofty womanly virtue!, and abilities, purifies her family, then the 
village anti ultimately leaves a mark on the history of her country The other 
education-romance of the age, the Emile of Rousseau, also centres round the 
the life of a woman. Love and Nature came henceforth to be the guardian 
angels of Education when it was revolutionised by master-spirits [ike Peslalozzi 
and Rousseau {l 712-1778). 

Sympathy ihf Key IViilr of Pfetakui Syurm. 

Sympathy was the very keynote of the life and system of Pestaloiizi. 
While in the University of Zurich, he breathed the noble atmosphere of crea¬ 
tive idealism, which made Zurich (of Einstein) a force not simply in Swiss edu¬ 
cational life but also in German literature. This was admitted by a German poet 
like Wieland. A spirit of adoration of Nature and a love of Shakespeare were 
symptoms of the age. The ' Back to Nature" cry of another Swiss prophet, 
Rousseau, was already in the air ; And a group of vigorous thinkers and critics 
like Bodmer and Breilinger were inaugurating a pdlltical revolution along with 
the literary and spiritual renovations. The preachings of the great Swiss 
pastor Lavatar engendered the spirit of National awakening : and Pestalozzj 
wanted to devote his life to political reform, with a view to ameliorating the 
condition of the common people. 

But Destiny smiled obliquely* He would be a great reformer but not in 
politics* He was hopelessly unpractical ; so he left the difficult world of 
politics and attempted to build up an agricultural settlement in Neuhof after 
his marriage (176$). From the economic point of view the experiment was a 
failure But the desire to help the poor and the helpless was insistent ; and the 
back to (he rail idea was equally deep rooted in him So we find Pestaloari— 
like our Gandhiii—establishing another farm which was more an educational 
laboratory than a financial venture. For, we find its author more busy thinking 
how to make the soul, and not the hand alone, free from the shackles of conven¬ 
tions. The work of the hand was considered as the means and not the end. 
which was to Pestalam the emancipation of the Spirit Thus he anticipated 
Tolstoy and Gandhi by insisting on manual Wart as a great corrective i Q our 
purely intellectual education ; manual work was also the most effective method 
of instilling true democracy, dignity of labour and sympathy for the majority of 
mankind who are labourers. It is noteworthy shat I’esiabzzi had weaving and 
spinning as a part of his curriculum He wat, busy with another great experi¬ 
ment for six years (1774-1780). during which he built his Hr me-sch ol for 
the orphans who never know what home is. He used to live and work with his 
pupils land his wife was a great helper here) and kept a regular dran for each 

of his children. This silent and sublime service to the helpless and and the 
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deserted, this inten&ive study of die children from day \a day, gave moral soli¬ 
darity to his system and a universality to hi& outlook that would ever keep the 
memory of Pe&telozzi scored. This Tapaiyd produced fruits in the form of two 
of hi* famous work* the Evening Hours of a Hermit (I78QJ, a Book of Medita¬ 
tions, and the epoch-making novel Leonard and Gertrude (1781), 1 sister-portrait 
to Rousseau s Emile. PesEatozzi was undoubtedly influenced by the works of 
Rousseau New Heloise (1761) Social Contract (1762) Emile [1762), 
which convulsed the whole of Europe. If the nineteenth century was a century 
of education si reforms, it was due to the works of the two great Swiss 
masters. Rousseau and PestelozzL who had "the honour of conceiving a method 
which ie the corner-stone of all sound theories of Primary (Basic vocational) 
education 

After the French Revolution, Switzerland was invaded by the French in 
1708 and PestaLom opened a school at Stanz for the orphans of war. Himself 
homeless and penniless, he could not help gathering the helpless children 
around him f What a pathos in the noble - struggle in which he warred despe¬ 
rate fy against the demons of War and, even when foiling to make his work 
successful, starting another educational work at Burgdorfl Here he joined a 
school but was driven out from the position of a subordinate teacher by the 
]cabus and bigoted senior master. This was-bis reward at the ripe age of 55 I 

[fiftiieiicc of Frslulflzzi 

However, he was able to start and run a school of his own, aided by the 
Swiss government, at Burgdorf [1199-1804 Here he published his second 
social novel : "How Gertrude educates her Children" (1801), in which he set 
forth that "the development of human nature should be in dependence upon 
natural laws will's which it is the business at every good educationist to comply" 
in order to establish a good teaching method, learn first to understand Nature , 
its general processes in man and its particular processes in each individual ; 
observation, the result of which is a spontaneous preemption of things, is the 
method by which all objects of knowledge are brought home to m This is 
the outline of the Intuitional Education (AmcJianimg) of Pestolozzi which is the 
corner-stone of the Danish and German Folkschools, It ted to a variable 
revolution in the science of pedagogy and the reputation of PestaloKcy spread 
tar and wide. In 1802 he was sent to Paris on deputation and he tried to 
convert Napoleon to his theory ! The latter sympathised but with characteris¬ 
tic cynicism replied that he (like the Tzar) was a little too busy to think of the 
alphabet * Pestalozzi however was made an honorary citizen of France, like 
Schiller and Washington. 

In 1805, a year after Kant’s death USO+), he moved hi* school to Yverdon 
and it attracted the attention of the whole of Europe. It was visited by 
Talleyrand, Madame dr Steel and others ; while Humboldt and Fichte praised 
the method followed in the institution. Amongst his pupils Fcatalozzi claimed 
69 
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Ddbruck, Girl Rnier. Zdler and last. though not the feast. Frcwbd, the 
founder of rhe Kindergarten method. The Prussian government sent hoys 
to be trained in Yverdon. When the Czar granted him an audience Peataloazi 
naively sermonised the Emperor of Russia on his duly to educate the Russian 
mass I Following each argument Pestalozzj, with his awkward yet vigorous 
gesture, stepped forward, and the Czar was obliged to walk backwards, till at 
last the Emperor was not only cornered but actually pitched on the wall of the 
reception hall . and he burst out laughing while he embraced that divine 
Fanatic of education. 

A Sud End 

Yet the Last days of his life were very sad The colleagues of the school 
rebelled against him, and Pcstaiozzi, (of the age of Kant's Perpetual Peace), 
sick of perpetual conflict (since 1815) retired from the school of Yverdan in 1825. 
He was as lofty in his ideals as he hopeless in his practical sense. Hence 
his business plans came to nothing . although hts vision of the true principles 
of education continues to inspire us down to this Jay. He wrote his educational 
Prayer, the Swan Song, and died in retirement at Brugg (17 Feb. 1827), 

His own Words now would apeak for the greatness of the man : 

111 

A ViHjfjn of True Education 

M We are warned, as humanity has seldom been wanted Thousand of 
bleeding wounds are calling out to us in a manner as they have not for centuries 
called out to the world. It is urgently necessary that we should consider once 
the source of the errors of the Citizen and the Society, giving rise to this mass 
of corruptions of civil i rat ion. Once more we should hnd, in the improvement 
of our nature itself, the means of escape from all the sufferings and all the 
miseries which we, the higher and lower, the rich and the poor, should equally 
Come forward to face, not as frightened weaklings, but as men, who can face 
their posterity, their children and their race with stern dignity. 

Let us become men (menchcn\ so that we may become citizens and 
statesmen again, 

AAlnre ilir Source uf Real Education 

The art of being man. of becoming man, of remaining man, the 
art of making man human (den Menschen nwnrriilieh) as well as that of 
maintaining his human character, this art which thou deniest, O ! foolish 
absurd nice, and ridiculest, as something undiscoverable. is, God be praised, not 
yet discovered, Ji is ours, it has been ours and it will ever be our. Its 
principles lie inextinguishable and unshakable in the human nature itself. 

Culture and Anarchy 

But the world as it is, seems every day to become more detrimental to 
this pure basis of the happiness and culture "Bf Idling" of man ; every day it is 
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udvuncing towards the destruction of the life of the home Wohitstufje > 1 his 

is against God and the human spirit and mates it sensible only to h* bestial and 
voluptuous irsistetice and active without manliness. (MenjchJicM;eir) low or 
gtace. in the private and public relations of life. 

rjliitulion (u Humanize Muutind 

Even in minor children we find the feeling of animal arrogance and animal 
violence , fraud and cunning, as they develop in a fox. arc found In ill-trained 
boys ; apish vanity and the pride of a peacock get possession of the nature of the 
girl, before the tenderness of her developed maidenly character can expose to her 
this vanity and this pride as contemptible, when compared with the innocence 
and simplicity of human feelings which ate the products ciFliumars training. 

Problems of Our Day 

Fatherland 1 the problem of our day is not yet solved, it still stands before 
you and a wails solution. The spirit of the time Is not favourable to its perma¬ 
nent solution. Thousands of our men, who are living only for the day 
(SeEliticrucJien),, are active in tyins and tightening all sorts of tends, shackles 
and knots. But few fingers are refined and tender enough, bold and powerful 
enough to loosen these bonds, shackles and knots If the ordinary man of the 
day is entrusted with the untying of such knots, he would always (and how 
unhappily) rush to sense the sword (in order to cut the Gordian knots I) 

Fatherland I teach your children not to consider this means (of the sword) 
to be the highest. Highly estimated, the sword easily degenerates into a means 
of paralysing in you the old and essential things which you need today, and 
make you a cripple. No, Fatherland, not (fie sword, no* no, but Light more Light 
upon yourself, deep knowledge of the evils which lie within you, against your 
own self; knowledge of the real condition of your Self, that is what you want, 

From Violence In lVou * Violence 

The elevation of mir race to true manhood (MdnscJiIicfoAfcfliO. to real 
culture is in its essence a transformation of the bestial and lawless violence into 
a human non-violence (Gtwaklosigkmt) brought about by law and justice and 
protected by the same ; a subordination of the demands of our sensual nature 
to the demands of the human spirit and the human heart, 

The Dm'u^rw of Civilisation 

Look at she whole society of man, sunk deep in the corruption of civilisa¬ 
tion ■ look at those whom you should consider to be the noblest and the purest 
Look at the mother I No + 1 don't call her mother ; look at the woman of the 
day who i$ sunk in the corruption of civilisation. She cannot give her children 
what she herself has not and does nm know. He* life, her maternal life as it 
is today, is for her child, an actual death. She does not know what maternal 
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anxiety is ; she d«3 not know what pjwlemul faith is. She has no anxiety, on 
strength, no faith for her chi id. Her anxiety, her energy, her faith is all for 
worldly dalliance, of which she does not wish one single card out of her hand, 
not even for a moment, for the sake of her child 1 

imagine now also a father of today. ! cannot call him father ; imagine a 
man of the world, sunk deep in the corruption of civilization. You will find 
in him the same effects of the corruption of civilization, you will find in him 
the same error of mind, the same desolation of heart as we found in the 
woman of the day. He is nothing but a business-man and he treats the 
education of his children just as any other business. 


W«rJl] ff’I’lllILlillr; Coil 

Without regard fur the will of God, tilt parents warn to educate their 
Children for the world only and to represent to them the world as the God- 
The talents of human nature are for them nothing but means to get as much 
power and honour and enjoyment of life as possible, for themselves only against 
all others. The intellect, which has been impianted by God, in their children, 
for innocence, is separated by them from iheit heart and made gradually the 
means of self-seeking. 

And almost all creatures, sunk into the corruption of civilization, 
think and act and feel just as the man of the world and the woman of 
the ttorld* 


Hunkruplcy Politic* 

The faulis of the official people rBefioidenmenscW), who are mere 
bloodless forms than living people, ire fundamentally the same as those of the 
women of the day and of the business-men. The civilized, corrupt magistracy 
are found as wanting as the home (TC'efmjtuJ*), Q f ,h B common people 
Fundamental knowledge and strength for what they should do not what 
they would do, are Jacking, In the magistracy, just as in homes, dreams are 
dreamt about things which are unknown, and sleepless nights are spent in 
searches after something, which, if it would be known, ii would not be 
worth wishing. This state of complete hardening of mind, which I would call 
the wickedness of statesmen, changes the VettwJmt {the feeling of a father) 
of the government into mere economic principles of property 

Tin? Silent hidden Virtue nf the Life in ih*. [|„ t 

O my fellowmen ! who have attained to a rare height j n the culture-less 
arts of civilization and its blind delusive strength. O my fellowmen. come for a 
moment out of these dazzling delusions of your self, and look at the lofty 
strength of silent hidden Virtue, which is still alive in the obscure, lowly good 
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huts 0 / the country side. Look at the residium of morale and good habits, 
which still express themselves in your rural areas, the nalional strength and ifr? 
national character of your village ancestors. 


Freedo 111 u nd Nod-F reedom 

The idle and deceptive Talk of the time about human and social freedom 
and equality, and about non freedom and non-equality of men. would be carried 
away with the noise of us savagery and its social delusiveness, The diffusion 
of divine freedom and equality, which has l>een given an for eternity, is only 
apparent ■ for it has been seldom acknowledged with sincerity and love. Freedom 
and Equality in the nature of human virtues, and the equally necessary non^ 
freedom and nan-equality would resist die wild waves of barbarism, as an eternal 
rock res jits the waves of a violent torrent. 


IVnd^rnei^ flic Hiylirni Human Strength 

Friends of humanity ! The sublime claim of holy tenderness for ihe 
weak of our race, this tenderness which is really the highest human sttengih.— 
this is the exalted external sign of the inner sanctity of a sovereign Power. 

I ather!and ! beneath the thousand voices that have h through the terrors 
of the past years, come up to the w isdom of a mature self-help, there is only one 
supreme Voice We must educate our children better and with more strength 
*md earnestness than they have been educated until now. 

II we are able to enliven Humanity in its better individuals, for the recovery 
of themselves and to strengthen the pure enthusiasm of the human nature foi 
this purpose,—then our race would raise itself to the hardest, to the highest 
and to the most sublime of what human nature is capable of The powerful 
arm of the nations will then he unchained. From Jingle action io a common 
activity ! Life will be stirred up. Each single action of wisdom and virtue will 
react upon the common strength, common wisdom and common virtue These 
acts, may then be done by the highest and the greatest as well as by the poorest 
ol men ; they will disappear as single actions. They will be actions of and for 
the u/frde humanity, actions of the higher human nature, noble exploits of our 
race* dedicated in Humanity and to the Fatherland and to the most urgent needs 
of our time 


Pe&l0jii7zl 1 he Prophet of Optimism 

It must, it will, become better ! There wiU be a ctunnaott power for the 
, rear ion of a general improvement of things. 

There will be a cry in the world : Up ! Arise to the arms of Wisdom anti 
Virtue p Up f Arise to the arms of innocence and Love ! 
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Down, down with false honour which p alia up human nature and ihus 
destroy us Morale and its Spirit. 

L>own< down with fatae honour, which,, going out from the barbaric 
weakness of our corrupt civilisation, proud of its stupidity and arrogance and 
unkind ness, wants to recapture the holy heights of Civilisation. Down, down with 
the hrst source of the evjJs of the world ; down, down with false honour, but 
act only by means of wisdom and Iove T No w U force, no weapon of barbarism 
Tike devoloped Understanding and the burning Love of abetter race. May it 
smile upon m ail 1 

Mduckn: flefltui, Mai, JQ27, 


The great German Philosopher Fichte 1762-1814, like PeslaloKti and 
Rousseau, advocated literary and practical Education to be given simultaneously 
in the Common school, the training-ground of the Community. Its success 
or failure depends on this Basic education, as later affirmed by Gandhi, 
Like him, Fichte observed, 

"Everyone should know that he is indebted absolutely to the Community 
and should work and cat or starve along with the Community". 


HUMANISATION OF HISTORY 


KALI DAS MAG 

j An adders delivered, m connection wiiii the aympinium an '*L Esprit inlerniiionfiL 
£t L Knacigflcment ck1' Hurtarilf' — :he InternaHorajJ SpinE ami lh£ Teaching of Hii terry, m 
thv Third IntenulbnaJ Qmgrrei of Mora] Education, hdd in Geneva Udih July—First Augu&t, 
^22 |h under I hr presidency of Sit' Frederick Mock, Bart. I 

1 

Tbr Hindu !Miad and Ilistoriirnl Itaalhy* 

The elemental harmony of the great Epic of India (Mahl-Bharat a} 
practically exhausts itself in the awful hush of the tragic field of carnage. 
Kurukshetra. But the Hindu Poet-Seer Jid not hesitate to take a little liberty 
with the strict canons of Epic composition, by adding a few more cantos of 
Peace, the ^antipavvan, as the only fining end of War, It is not the peace of 
the impatient propagandist or that of the builder of an Utopia. It embodies the 
matures! reflections of the last represents live of the noble warrior-race, Efeva- 
vrata Bhnjma, .[Waiting his heroic end on the bed of arrows. The apotheosis of 
Sovereign Power hits proved itself to he a tragic illusion. What appeared lo 
be unshakable has had a disastrous collapse. The Hindu mind sought, through 
Blustna. a new foundation of social order, and found it in Dharma. the 
Eternal Verity Hence the evolution of the Hindu doctrine of ftafa*Dlumna l 
the discipline for the supreme purification and transfiguration of Sovereignty. 

As 4 humble representative of the land of such an indomitable optimism, 
I must confess that I am not sufficiently modern to brush aside, with refined 
cynicism, the noble programme of your Congress* I firmly believe in the 
self* purification of humanity. So [welcome the feci that the reformation of 
History-teaching has been assigned the first place, in this first session of the 
International Congress of Moral Education, after tire World-war, 

Extract from the preamble of the coh^tcm : 

' Since the two In Lerrmianal Congresses of Moral Education, of London 
11900) and of the Hague (1912), the War had come and had brought to the 


<D*puii |« tteu* Corttfresa Iqttmiucmaius d Education morale. de Lamlrti { 19 m) el k Hiyt 
h Gum* c*l vcm* el a remit au premier plan je ps able me ele J educaiian rttttaJe. Le* 
boulfmiicinenta rtu Ectieii « cnoraux ({ti el!e i ppodmiti ne wnE pu teulE^rnt b cFeuUi d'un fuue 
MULfuel noui fi.fi piHivOn* plus nen change; Ena is lea .causes JF uu avrnjr qui veja.il deta&EiciLi pout 
U cmEltutfa BE tom Its hammfii de Cttnu M i' SfUMJCm pout attefjUCf k mil- 

Rcpaf© tit Buffir pai* il Caul cmrtrui^. C om a travail be conitruction qu? hdui vcwi* 
conviona —' drtkcanj tbMrfcjms ny mflwm p»i LVcW pntkfW Ait tfu* qufi leu ftarojr 
pour Tfikver lit* ruirt» el sparer im tvenir medlctli/' 
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forefront the problem of moral education. The material and moral confusion 
which it (the war) had produced, are not merely the effects of a past of which 
we cannos change anything but h re the causes of a Future which will be dis¬ 
astrous for civilization, if all people of heart do noc unite themseives in order to 
alleviate the Evil. 

“'Reparation. would not be suffic!£d[ p one must reconstruct. It is in this 
work of Construction that we have invited you ; * 4 * mere 

theoretical lectures would not be sufficient hare. Practical step** would do 
more than words to repair the ruin* and to prepare for a better Future/* 


U 

lliffturv Tested by HlBluricul An»mn!v 
Tlir World*War- Kecmiescencc of Ehirbari A m. 

1 have sufficient historical sanity to admit that war is nut an uncommon 
phenomenon of human history. Vet it is equally true that the partiacEpiors in 
war have always sought some sort of justification for it. Thus we read in 
history about the wars of self-defence and of self-expansion, wars of religion 
and of conscience, war of rights and of liberties. Finally we come to the highly 
subtle justification of the XIX century colonial Europe, as wars for ihe propa¬ 
gation of civilization in less civilized countries I The uniqueness of the World- 
War of our epoch, however, lies in this, that it made a short work of all sophi¬ 
sticated and unsophisticated justifications plunging the world in a deluge of 
refined barbarism and scientific savagery, thereby forcing modern man id think, 
if there is really any rational progress in history. From iitwr-communat homicide 
to international suicide is a progression of doubtful survival-value ! Truly, 
orthodox historians are not wanting to-day to produce documentary evidence 
to disprove the responsibility of their respective national governments in launch¬ 
ing the monstrous slaughter; but that has only deepened the distrust of a]] normal 
human beings in a method of historical study which makes a case appear 
inevitably true in parts yet as relentlessly false as a whole. That is an anomaly 
which saps the basis of the science of History. Yes. this war has shaken, to 
the very foundation, the faith of modern men and women in their Historians 
and Histories. That is what this Congress avow* candidly in its short but 
pregnant preamble. It is high time that we should start an investigation into 
the causes of such a degradation of History and into ihc possibilities of its 
refomation. If History should stand as it might to stand, as the truly j m . 
partial record of Humanity, it must be purified from its nationalistic special 
pleadings and re-established on Its only just and dignified basis, the foundation 
of humani Ear can Internationalism. 
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History «■? it is and ns it Oitphi To He. 

fa) Discrepancy between the writing and the teaching cTHiatury, 

It is needless to pomt out before this Congress that History, as a branch 
of study, hag a long history behind it. From Herodotus and Tacitus to MicheleL 
and Mommsen, the Science and Art of historical presenlation have undergone 
.1 change that is phenomenal A chance survey across the shelves of any 
modern library would convince us of the fact that the output of historical 
literature in utir epoch is no le&s extraordinary. Bus the moment we turn our 
eves From these monuments of research to the mentality of the common men 
and women, formed by the so-called historical studies, we face the shocking 
discrepancy between History as an intellectual discipline tor satants and History 
as a moral guide for the public. Blinded by the academic pride of hbtorteal 
detachment and objectivity of judgment, the Historians have failed toguage 
how their researches are being used, or in what way those have been alfecting 
the minds of their audience Moreover, in spite of their pretension to sober 
natrations of Common facts, the Historian» p with a congenital human weakness 
for the uncommon and th_- extraordinary, have generally emphasised the cataclysm 
mic factors in society like war and exaggerated the Importance of the Super-man 
and the Heroes of history. Thus the normal and actual development of human 
society, through peace, mutual aid and cu-operation. has been overshadowed 
by the lurid clouds of war and hatred* So. the history of the millions of men 
and women, the ffdoTi and the Pariahs, mutely bearing the painful burden of 
the “civilised" man, have been forgotten in the glamour of Hero-worship, 
Thb initial wrong emphasis, this fundamental iniquity has made History, 
theoretically the most human of all intellectual disciplines, the most inhuman in 
its cruel injunctions and insinuations. 

(b) Wrens* emphasis on conflict and not on co-operation as the dynamic 
of human progress 

The Graeco-Persian war produces a Herodotus, the Peloponnesian war 
inspires a Thucydides, the Punic war* a Livy and the Germanic wars of the 
early Roman empire, a Tacitus. Such unfortunate coincidences in the history 
of our model historians have tempted millions of superficial readers to make 
the dangerous deduction : "War begat human histories 1” Thus by a curious 
perversion of judgment, the progress of human civilisation came to be repre¬ 
sented as depending inevitably on War, the veritable prop of the bulk of 
our historical narratives ! 

No wonder that hatred is writ large on so much of the so-called historical 
literature* h is a fact disconcerting yet indisputable. Mankind has been 
taught more or less to believe that the progress of one must be at the expense 
of another ; so one must wait for the earliest opportunity to pounce upon the 
throat of the other . that one's neighbour b a natural enemy, so 
7a 
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or^ murt hauit to soflptfcihim, haltfhim, jnd destroy him if possible. These 
lessons of history are not exactly inculcated with such brutal frankness; there 
is always the patriotic halo and the academic innuendo to relieve the shocking 
inhumanity of thin historical philosophy. Yet, it is a tragic truth hard to dispute, 
that the lessons have gone home into the hear: of those for whom they were 
imended. That is why and how, in this ace of Science and Illumination, with 
facilities of International communication unparalleled in history. we believe the 
killing; of our neighbour to be a civic duty and nationalised murder as almost a 
moral responsibility. Centuries of civilisation, as recorded in history, have put 
supplied man with a higher criterion of judging values. 

(c| Fundamental weakness of History—defective valuation : criteria of 
values in the Fast .me! West 

The most serious defect in the norm of histoy evolved in the Occident, 
as it appears to an Oriental mind, is us insufficiency of evaluation. Facts ate 
treated too much as materials of intellectual discipline or physical exploitation. 
Very little emphasis is laid on the bearing of facts on the formation of the 
inner life of mankind. Hence History has 1cm herself to be used as a tool in 
the hands of politicians and economists, and failed to answer to the spiritual 
questionings of man. Originally the mother of all humanistic studies History 
has by repeared desertions or devolutions of her prerogatives, come to be 
degraded into an armoury of arguments to be used, by her masters of the 
platforms and the counter, the so-called Makers of History" Thus 
sometimes History is flattered as "applied Politics" and another time she is 
cynically honoured as the "Mississippi of falsehood’* ! 

Asia, on the contrary, developed quite a different attitude towards reality. 
The significance of facts to an Asiatic lies in this, that facts are the symbols of 
the Reality that is ever shaping the inner life. Hence we find here comparative 
neglect to perpetuate facts as facts and the tendency to inter pi et them as 
illustrations of fife irtduet* It may be another extreme but it is an attitude to 
be reckoned with in the future formation of the canons of comparative history. 
The continent that has given to the world Sudd ha and Confucius, Christ and 
Muhammad, should enter into the consideration of our historians engaged in 
the transvaluation of human values. 

,d| Attitude of the West to the non-Western world, ominous for future 
history. 

And it is exactly here, in the altitude of an average European to the nnn- 
Europnm countries, that w- feel the m jsi disruptive of ah modern tendencies 
threatening to disfigure the future history with inter-continental cataclysms. 
Hy exaggerating the element oT conflict in human evolution, Europe has made 
a fatal apotheosis of war. The inevitable perpetuation and sublimation of 
savagery therefore made Europe the direct instrument of the most shocking of 
modern vandalisms and ruthless destruction of the harvests of civilisation 
inside Europe , while outside Europe, by considering every other people of 
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the g lobe as debaiied* degenerate anil exploitable, Europe es threatening to 
prepare the ground for a terrific colonial conflagration, in Asi i and Africa K 
smouldering under her ostensible propaganda of superior culture. When a 
European student reads Herodotus, he reads in the triumph of civilised Europe 
overlive Asiatic Barbarians in a sense nnt quite familiar to Herodotus^ The 
vandalisms of Alexander the Great, in Egypt, Persia and India are coolly accepted, 
by masters as well as pupils, as a legitimate mean* of propagation nf culture to 
uncivilised peoples. Yet when Attila repeats similar experiments on Europe 
there is a tremendous morn! indignation against the Astatic Hun I The simple 
fact is forgotten that few nations like few individuals may claim to monopolise 
particular virtues or vices, and that it is as childish to speak nf European 
magnanimity and "Asiatic'' cruelty, as to speak of Mexican magnetism and 
Polynesian gravitation l the crusading passion of the Europeans made them 
look upon the Orientals as veritable monsters : and the principal fact was lost 
to common readers that incalculable amount of culture and refinement entered 
the barbarous world of mediaeval Europe through the agency of the so-called 
Oriental monsters and infidels, 

No wonder that when Europe attains internal stability and consolida¬ 
tion, she considers it her moral duty to propagate her superior culture on live 
inferior races of the globe. This is in reality the old Crusading zeal in a modern 
garb, with this difference that while, in these mediaeval crusades, the sword was 
frankly before the Cross, in the modern crusades it b behind. That is how 
we find the Western powets (with an audacity that would have staggered 
-Alexander the Great) engaged in partitioning summarily not only countries 
but continents into their respective “spheres of influence", for the propagation 
of culture. The unconscious majority submitted to this uniquely equitable 
settlement. But a minority, still preserving certain sensibilities, Egypt or Persia, 
China or India began to struggle against the operation ! So, to bring those diffi¬ 
cult patients quickly under control, the Western surgeons started forthwith their 
latest scientific methods of anaesthetics and injection or amputation according 
to different types of diagnosis of the caries. But when suddenly, these very 
surgeons of civilisation, forgetting theii patients an the dissection table, started 
knifing one another, that produced a scene so strikingly original that it roused 
not only the subject of their experiment* but even some of the record-keepers, 
the Historians and the Publicists. 

Thus while the great archaeologists and historians (all honour to Burnouf 
and Fbpp. to Champollion and Maspero* to Rawlinson and bayard, to Rcmusai 
and de Morgan) were: faithfully trying to reconstruct the teal history of the 
non-European peoples, the common Europeans, under their uncommon 
leaders, the politicians and economists, were making capital use of those 
historical researches, finally starting a cold-blooded carnage probably unparal¬ 
leled in history. And, thanks to the dogma of "historical detachment", the 
human protest against this tragic betrayal of science and civilisation and 
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suicidal regression <if culture came, not from Historians, but from Poets and 
Artists (the never failing and ever faithful torch-bearers nf Truth and Progress) 
from our Rabindranath Tagore and your Romain Rolls nd Whilst the official 
historians, writing on the World-war, simply helped to intensity hatred to such 
an extent that even common men and women cried out from the depth of their 
soub ; Heaven save ua from our Historians I’ 

(ej I he urgency and the possibility of Reform i problem of State-control. 

Thus in this awful fire-baptism of humanity, the historians have been 
tried by History and found wanting. And along with the historians the 
science of history his suffered a depreciation m human prestige that is 
damaging. If we want now to re-establish History on her only true pedestal 
of f ruth and Humanity, every individual writer and teacher >f history must 
immediately stall the work of expiation, search into the Causes of this dire 
disease international hatred and apply prompt remedy, so as to restore the 
world to its normal life of Peace and Progress. Putting aside for the time 
being, the doubtful virtue of historical detachment, we must now emphasize 
with nut whole soul the principle of human attachment and sympathy with 
Cosmic Life, one and indivisible. Flinging all convenient cants and academic 
subterfuges, we mjJst admit and demonstrate that there is really one alb 
pervading life, which, being wounded in one part weakens the whole, that the 
central drama of evolving Humanity is the one organic History, and that 
history, apparently limited by Time and Space, is really coeval with ihe entire 
creation, that culture is rot the monopoly of the East or qf the West, of the 
conqueror or of the conquered , that civilization, like .ill precious hermitage of 
Humanity, is a sacred trust, that it has heen inherited, that it should be enriched 
and ultimately transmitted from generation to generation, irrespective nf colour 
creed or levels nf culture j the lower a people nf a comm unity js in Uw wate 
of humanity the greater should be the attention paid to elevate it and graver 
the injustice done, the quicker should be the cry for reparation, from His tori.ms 
before any other 


In bring about this radical re form in history teaching, the professors as 
well as the parents and guardians of the pupils must co-operate as closely as 
possible. Not satisfied with the mere paying td the tution fees, eve,y father 
and every mother should exercise his or her legitimate right to enquire what 
sort of historical opinions are heing inculcated upon their children through [he 
auper-historical books of political and colonial expansions, through the carefully 
careless publication of State-papers”, and through the History-Vedas cunse. 
created by the 'Test-book committees” of the various Departments. Thai il 
sure to bring about a clash between the community anti the octopus of militaris¬ 
tic Politics. But , for its very safety and progress, the community must acc „, 
the challenge and make the influence of collective conscience felt in this vital 
question. So the narrow nationalistic propaganda to which the hist, nans of 
all countries, more or less, have lent their aid. teaching to the German boy 
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that his Fatherland is the only efeci land in the globe, to the English boy that 
his country can do no wrong, and to the French boy that his Panic is ever on 
the side of Liberty, Equality and Fr.itemity, -this palpable caricature of Reality 
must be given up and saner and wider outlook of International History should 
be introduced. 

(J) A graduated programme of Evolutionary History (vide Table). 

The most effective method of stopping the possibility of the development 
of the national megalomania would be to widen the vision of the students from 
ihc infancy, by n graduated Course of history,, on humanistic basts, l rough 
□utline of which h given herewith. By magic lantern-slides and moving pictures 
m big cities and by good picture-books, maps and charts in the rum! areas, the 
little buys and giris of Klementary Schinil Grade should be made i live Eo the 
fact that their country is only a portion ol this Earth which again is a flossing 
fragment of the Cosmic System. Some good astronomical films (e.g* Hi^crim 
dtt Cie[„ exhibited in Parish would be of greater value than any amount of oral 
lessons, in broadening the minds of these budding scholars. Through these 
Psc ture-his tones of the Cosmos and of the world the students should Ix l 
informed that the stage is being prepared for the actor?, nf this grand Cosmo- 
drama, at first the dumb inanimate actors of the lnter-pjanctcry Geological 
periods amidst stupendous upheavals and terrific depressions and then the 
subjects of the vegetobiological world eloquent with grace and colour and Iasi Iy 
the actors of the animal and Human world endowed with the wonderful gift 
of free movement and articulation. 

Similarly, with the help of pictures (static or moving, added bv pleasure- 
tripi, to museums etc. the scholars of the Middle and High School) Grade should 
be taken through Physical Geography, Bxogeography and Anthropo-geoetiiphy, 
finally ushering Man the Masterpiece to the front. 

In the Upper School and College Grade, the natural history pictures 
and charts should he largely supplemented by illustrations from the amhro* 
pologicafc and cultural history of humanity, with special reference, in-each case, 
to the existing facts of the local history of each group ot scholars. The best 
Litre lor abstraction would be* not a clever definition, but immediate appeal tu 
tlie known and the concrete. At this stage the training through the eyes should 
be emplified by oral lessona, due precautions being laken that the healthy 
spirit of questioning and criticism is not crushed under the burden of details 
and dial sympathetic imagination is not paralysed by forced memorizing. 
Students should, at this stage* be introduced to good books, describing and 
discussing the march of various races and nationalities, along the path of 
civilization, through peace and cooperation, and indicating wars and aggressions 
as occasional relapses to primitive savagery p not as inevitable condition!- of 
ptogress l he rise and fall of nations, the growth and decay of civilizations 
should be discussed as much to quicken their sense of causation as to deepen 
their emotion and sympathy. The silent yet deep-seated revolutions, effected 
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in \he history of human culmre r through the invention ot fife, the discovery 
of ibe plough the potter's wheel and the tailor's .irt ; through the appearance 
of the horse as the animal of conveyance, replacing she philosophical ass or ax 
the groping of the Primitive Man after Beauty ami Utility his marvellous bone- 
ac me Kings, cave-paintings and diverse relics of primitive art and technofc^y ; 
through ihe normal mstici for peaceful economic exchanges ; through the dis- 
covery of iokerwnOney rf migration of symbols and the ultimate circulation of 
the alphabets, the inter-oeanic commerce and inter-continental race-movcmenta — 
these should be assigned a place of greater importance than the military advert* 
tures of an Alexander, of a Napoleon, and the lives of great inventors and 
philanthtophi s ts, nf poets and prophets, more than the career of soldiers and 
politicians, popes and emperors. 

Thus when a scholar leaves school e either to join the umveisity c-r some 
profession, he or she would, by that time, possess a fair idea of the evolution, of 
humanity as a whole ; and for that reason there would be less likelihood of his of 
her felting victim to any false alarm* raised by the platform Or the pres*, the two 
inevitable yet highly precarious props of modern Democracy. On this ground¬ 
work the special studies of the College and University sta^ 1 may easily be built, 
Technical treatment of different branches of history would commence here, but 
not so technical as to rob them of al l human interest. Through every special 
lesson the inter-dependence of different disciplines, their coordination and general 
evolution, should be suggested. The central problem of humanity should every 
now and then be emphasized. The students should be made tn realize what a 
grant! advance ha-s been made in the Science of History with the transcending 
of narrow national barriers and liberating human studies, on international and 
comparative lines, in the departments of Law and Jurisprudence, Ethics and 
Religion, Philosophy and Aesthetics, Politics and Economies [Vide Table). 

Finally, with this widening of historical outlook, the technique of teaching 
also would change. In the earlier stages the emphasis should be on fi) 
the thorough realization of historical phenomena, and Hi) on the correct and 
impressive description. In the advanced college and university stages, two 
other functionings of the mind should be brought to bear on historical 
problems (iij) the definite normation* and (ivj die ultimate evaluation of ma?is 
and movements* of events and personalities. Fortified on all these four points, 
History would come to be not only a comprehensive discipline for human 
intellect, but a great regulator of human emotions, and an elevating and ever* 
faithful guide of human will to lice and let live. 

IV 

Rent and ubidmg Reform : through the Ilumaniaati^n of ihr Historian 
{id ibe development of mi Inlemalionnl Con^rienre, 

In all the processings, nf the historical mind, as we have noted above, the 
personality of the historian is postulated as ever present. Whether it is possible 
or desirabjE to eradicate this pmxmal dement is i subtle question. But what is 
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an indisputable I act is that, up to this time we have found very few historians 
who may claim the doubtful honour of being totally impersonal. The very 
fact that an individual ia surveying some phases of human experience, makes it 
almost inevitable that the ultimate picture of that survey would be suffused with 
the glow of personality. Far from desiring to reduce human mind into a cold 
monotonous recording-machine, we want ever fresh, ever potent individual to 
focus new light on facts, to discover new facets of that mystic gem ofmany tints, 
Reality. Such a personality presupposes a discipline that gives the magic virtue 
of revivification. That discipline for a Historian is nothing more nor less than 
History itself, the genuine record of evoking Humanity Through observation 
and Collection, criticism and evaluation, a real Historian should feel that he is 
realizing Humanity as whale. 

The deeper he goes in this realization, the more comprehensive would be his 
observation, and more equitable his evaluation. So, to a great historian, Universal 
Humanity is not a mere hypothesis ; it is "the master light of all his seeing", and 
the ultimate goal of his self-realization in which the antithesis, between the in¬ 
dividual and the universal, is resolved into a supreme synthesis of fraternity and 
love. 

With this noble transformation in the personality of the Historian. 
History would shake off her tutelage of the sub-sciences like Politics and 
Economics grown out of her She would assert her rightful privilege of being 
ihe Mother-arbiter amidst those conflicting daughter-disciplines, She would 
transcend the limits of narrow nationalism, and embrace whole Humanity as her 
real jurisdiction. With her unparalleled memory of the great Past, and divine 
intuition of the unborn Future* History with firm conviction, would guide the 
5iep& of the new-born faltering Present. She would not only then recover the 
prestige lost and reclaim the homage forfeited, but would also liberate the 
human mind to sweep across the vast panorama of evolving Life, She would 
develop an international conscience and cosmic sympathy that would direct 
human will into the channels at J ustice and Charity and she would evoke a new* 
Passion for Humanity that would open up untapped sources of human creation 
in the realm of the Sublime and the Beautiful Then her messages would be 
truly cosmopolitan, and her formulated laws genuinely universal. Then her 
verdict would have all the validity and force of accredited Truth, and her sanc¬ 
tions ih] the sanctity of a Divine oracle. Then humanity would turn to history 
not as a mere "curiosity shop M or a lumber- room of time-serving precedents, 
but as to the very Veda of Life, rewriterating w ith the eternal cry of mankind t 

AiiiijD ml sad gamaya, 

Tamaso ml jyonr gamaya. 

Mrityor mS ami hasp gamaya ! 

"From the unreal, lead me on to the Real. 

From darkness. lead me on to Illumination. 

From death, lead me on tol immortality/* 
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Willi sincere faith in this gradual transformation of Mislnry; 1 beg leave 
to make the following Recommendations ; 

V 

!i c^-ti hi ii if ■ 11c! a I iu lift. 

1. To ascertain the facts about the prevailing systems of h h tor y-teach mg 
in the principal educational centres of various countries, then text-books 
syllabuses, methods of teaching, particular emphasis etc. 

I- To publish and distribute freely a Summary-result of the analysis of 
those facts, 

3 Tu start an or^an to ventilate Positive Ideas about history teaching, 
based oil Internationalism, and incidentally to criticize the existing methods and 
manuals. 

4. To encourage the growth of Local Associations, ol parents and 
sympathisers, working for the Intel nationalization of Historical studies 

5. To form an International Board of Historians, whose original contri¬ 
butions and established positions, as authorities on their respective subjects 
may be brought to bear on a rapid and radical reform in our universities, 
colleges and school* 

6. To invite and encourage the local associations \u communicate 
frequently with rhe board of experts, and to ascertain the problems for future 
congresses* reunion* etc* 

7. To counteract the lamentable wrong emphasis on Politics as the 
prime mover of human destiny H and to start a searching examination of the 
political bias by supplying the broader basis of sociological and cultural method 
of presentation 

8. To'.ascertain, by compirttive method, the valid canons of Historical 
Evaluation, and writing a History of Human Civilisation. 

9- To establish a central Committee for publication of Standard Text- 
book* by recognised experts of various countries, from the standpoint of 
Internationalism. 

10, To bring every means, of consultation and cooperation, to elevate 
history from her present humiliating state, to be the real Guide of Mankind 
pointing to International Competition as the greatest creative agency of human 
culture and to universal Low as the noblest goal of Existence, 


A Ttlilag nf toolmkmary History nnd Co-animation uf Bomuiiaifc St D dir. 

HISTORY 

Ctwal with Creation. 

IV> represent the Past. To regulate the Present, To foreshadow the Future. 
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Salufr au Monde ! 

All you continentals of Asia. Africa, Europe, Australia, tit different of place ! 
AH you on the numberless islands of the Archipelagoes of the sea 
And you of the centuries hence when you listen to me 1 
And you each and everywhere, whom 1 specify not, but include JU « the same 
Health to you. goodwill to you all. from me and America sem 1 
Each of m inevitable. 

Lach of us a limitless—each of tis with his or her tight upon the Earth, 

Each us allow'd the Eternal purports of the earth* 

Each of us here as divinely as .my in is here. 


Wait Whitman 





TO AMERICA 


Fiy 

R ABJNDRANATI L J AtiORU 


T]jc discovery of Aintfici was followed by the discovery of Europe jo a 
new soil and surroundings. Such an access of new experience is necessajy for 
ill old cultures for their own rejuvenation. It was a fortunate accident which 
helped the Western civilization, through this transmigration, to win a new term 
of life and further explore its possibilities under an unaccustomed stimulus. 

During the Middle Ages, the restless spirit of adventure in Europe went 
out seeking fortune in foreign lands In America it built up a new habitation and 
produced its own wealth with the resources of a virgin Continent and resource, 
fulness of a heroic inheritance : through this process of ci cation strenuously 
followed, it found back its youth : and. severing its political connection with the 
mother race, began its independent career of natiun-buildine 

The first impulse of growth in this ne w national life went to the develop¬ 
ment of its material body. Thar structure grew fast ; inexhaustible sources of 
wealth were opened up and the material prosperity took a magnitude unequalled 
in the whole world. 


But the inner spirit naturally takes a much longer time to mature its 
personality ; and thus, for a considerable period of time, the American mind 
appeared like repetition of Euro|wan mentality. 

But life enriches and maintains itself in vigour not through repetition but 
through its renewal by variation ; and I feel certain that such a course of life’s 
variation is evolving a new personality in American civilisation. Being young 
she still has her Faith in the eternal reality of ideals and that faith is creative 
Disillusionment is the fatal malady produced by the self poisoning that grows 
on m old Civilizations from their decaying tissues. Though occasionally a display 
of cynicism, which is a sure sign of senility, is met with in American literature 
one feels that it is merely an imitation and not a genuine expression of negation 
of with tn this youthful and energetic people. I have no doubt about the 
independent individuality of the great continent of America which is not a 
mere cultural annex of Europe hut a civilization with a truly distinctive and 
progressive character of its own. 

America due to its ocean ban ie, s and its vast self-contained continent, rich 
in natural resources and its possibilities of intensive expansion, has started on a 
career unbound by any narrow limitations. Secure on the foundation of a 
consolidated stare it can perfect its freedom to the furthest degree. The high 
standard of living naturally fits in with the richness of the country's resources 
an its inventive genius. But this very supersatu ration of wealth produces ip 
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the American mind a yearning fur the riches that belong lo tile inner realm of 
spirit. Spiritual ends, of life are pursued with a keenness in America nut found 
anywhere else m the modern world ; and ihe production of wealth, instead of 
hampering her inner visiun, has emimcipaied America's imagination of a creative 
Jemucrjo which will offer true freedom to the human spirit 

One cannot but feel that this spiritual adventure of the American civiliza¬ 
tion will find ever-renewing avenues of self-expression, that she will exploit her 
material resources for the well-being of Humanity, conquering disease and 
spreading scientific Ira bits of living, and offer, by her di recti ve control of 
scientific knowledge, benefits which will spread far beyond her own geographi¬ 
cal limits. 

The quest of spiritual realization which distinguishes America to-day 
and therefore attracts true prophets from other countries to her shores, is sure to 
reveal itself in a new civiltgarion in which Europe will he reborn, freed of its 
discordant inhibitions and it® heritage of dead past; and the vitality of a forward- 
marching idealism will find its growing perfection, assimilating the true 
gifts of the East as well as the West, in the unity of the human spirit. 

(By wurtcy of the T i 8 o« .Wiitkw of America) 


Passage to India ! 

Lo soul! scest thou not God's purpose from the first ? 
The Earth to be spanned, connected by net-work 
The people to become brothers and sisters, 

The races, neighbours to marry and be given in marriage, 
The oceans to be crossed, the distant brought near 
The lands to be welded together : 


Walt Whitman 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

QMOfed on his Bi-Centenary (7732*7932) 

April, 30 , 7789 

■'Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedience to the 
public summons, repaired to the President station, it would be peculiary 
improper to omit, in this first official act. my Fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the universe - who presides in the Councils of 
Nations and whose Providential aids can supply every human defect ’that his 
benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the 
United States, a government instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes ; and may enable every instrument employed in its administration, 
to execute with success the functions allotted to his charge. In tenderine this 
homage to the Great Author of every public and private good, l assure myself 
that it expresses your sentiments not less than my own . nor those of my fellow- 
citizens at large less than cither No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of men, more than the 
people of the United Sta tes. Every step by which they lave advanced to the 
character of an independent nation, seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of Providential agency. And in the important Revolution just accomplish¬ 
ed, in the system of their united government, the tranquil deliberations and 
voluntary consent of so many distinct communities, from which the event has 
resulted, can not he compared, with the means hy which most governments 
have been established, without some return of pious gratitude, along with an 
humble anticipation of the future blessings, which the past seems to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have forced themselves 
too strongly on my mind to be suppressed 

" Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they have been awakened 
by the occasion which brings us together. I shall take my present leave ; but not 
without resorting once more to the benign Parent of the human race, fa 
humble supplication, that since He has been pleased to favour the American 
people with opportunities for deliberating in perfect tranquility, and dispositions 
for deciding with unparalleled unanimity, on a form of Government for the 
securing of their Union, and the advancement of their happiness : so His 
Divine blessing may be equally conspicuous in the enlarged views, the tem¬ 
perate consultations and the wise measures, on which the success of this govern¬ 
ment must depend". 

• * * * * 

My lirat wish is to see this Plague War banished from off the earth and 
the sons and daughters of this world, employed in more pleasing and innocent 
amusement, than in preparing implements and exercising them for the 
destruction of mankind. 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


By 

KALI DAS NAG 

Andrew Carnegie is a buildeT of fortune baffled the imagination of his 
contemporaries. Jn appropriating that vast fortune for the benefit of mankind 
he was a real pioneer and even to-day few would equal him. Between the 
foundation of the Carnegie Institute ot Pittsburg in 1896 and that of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in 1916. nine-tenths of the fortune of Carnegie 
was distributed, in countless gifts, made to over three thousand libraries, five 
hundred Universities and Colleges at, wel! as to tire great Peace Palace at the 
Hague, at present the seat of the Permanent Court of International justice, 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York, under its President Mr. Frederic 
P- Keppet spent eight million dollars in "human betterment." And two- 
thirds of his total distribution of 35U million dollars went to the creation of 
eight large permanent funds. To lay the foundation of the Unity of human 
knowledge, the famous research centre, the Carnegie Institution of Washing¬ 
ton was organised and innumerable libraries and cultural centres in America 
and outside wete endowed fir a similar purpose 

But the unity of human knowledge might remain a mere metaphysical 
abstraction and need not necessarily lead to an organised effort to "human 
betterment" was probably the shrewd suspicion of Scottish poor youth, Carnegie. 
That is why, he made the noble attempt to supply the basis of the study of 
humanity a# a whole, by bringing into existence the now world-famous 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. That historical letter of 
Mr Carnegie was dated I4lh December. 1919. which showed that he was 
not a mere philanthropist but a man of prophetic vision as well, The shades 
of the Balkan Wars, the Tripolitan War, and the so-called "Great War” were 
then hardly perceptible, Yet he anticipated them all and silently consecrated 
an Altar to Peace in an obscure corner of Europe, There the lamp of Non- 
Violence (Ahtmsa) and Fraternity (Maitri) continued to flicker while whole 
Christendom was deluged with the brothers* blood. This atavistic relapse of the 
Hn-Jiscmt civilised mankind to savagery and cannibalism, ted to a rude awaken¬ 
ing of conscience Men and women rushed to the salvage of civilisation 
while reading Spcngler's "Downfall of the West". But what this post-war 
band of workers were attempting to do through the International Red 
Cross, the League of Nations and such organisations, have been anticipated 
by the Carnegie Endowment ; Its international Peace section, functions 
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through three divisions* (i) Division of Intercourse and Education* 
(ill Division of Economics and History, (i itj Division of International 
Lav*, The first Year Book was published in 1911 and some of the early 
publications appear to us to be significant in their titles : Nationalism and 
Wat in the Near East, Losses of life in Modern Wars, Economic Protectionism 
etc, published by ihe Economics and History divisions. A series of valuable 
boob and pamphlets have been published by the division of International 
Law ;— Documents relating to the Program of the First Hague Peace 
Conference, Diplomatic Documents relating to the European War. Resolutions 
of the institute of International Law* The Hague Court Reports and other 
publications edited mainly by Mr, James Biown Scott, a jurist of International 
fame and Director of the Division of International Law. 

Although Europe and America necessarily loom large in the horizon 
nf the Carnegie team, the Orient is slowly but steadily impressing itself 
upon their mind. Jen years before the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference of the League of Nations* a Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments was called, by the Government of the United States* to meet 
in Washington in November, 1921. The representatives of the Powers 
originally invited to the conference were [he British Empire, France, Italy and 
japan, for the considers don of the question of the limitation of armaments, 
Cbim joined for the discussion of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 
Prof. W. VV a Willoughby brought out in that connection an excellent study on 
the present conditions and prospects of J4 Commut^nal government in China" 
published by the Endowment There the author proves conclusively that 
"there has indubitably been developing a political conscious nesa, and the more 
genuine political patriotism ... specially among the thousands of students/" 
determined to* sec a national government created which in the future will be 
able to protect the honour as welt as the interest of China, again at foreign 
j.[fronts and foreign attacks ; and the writer appealed at the end for 'friendly 
aid to China "Those who best know the substantial virtues of the Chinese 
and die met its of their civilisation have not the least doubt of the final 
outcome of China s effort, if she is given a Fait opportunity to maintain 
her status as one of the great nations ol the world/* In "The New aspects of 
International Law Mr, Nicolas Politis. President* International Institute of 
Public Law (Paris) and a former Greek Minister of foreign affairs gives a 
brilliant survey of the lines of modification, leading U> really modernised and 
humanised international law based on die ideals of international solidarity and 
CD-gperation : "The organisation of inter national life is incompatible with the 
dogma of Sovereignty which exalts and fosters nationalism which tends to 
promote international Anarchy......The more international relations develop, 

the more is the liberty of nations restricted, each step in the direct ion of 
solidarity is marked by a new limitation of their freedom/* In his chapter on 
compulsory justice Mr, Politis hopes that in the international Community. Justice 
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will in the end replace brute force, as it has succeeded in doing in the Family, 
the city and the state. The "International Penal law” and "The status of 
the Individual in international law" also bring home to us the intensive thinking 
that has developed amongst our modern jurists, thanks to the Endowment 
for International Peace, 

Thu division of Intercourse and Education was under Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the former President of the Columbia University and the Nobel Peace 
Prize- winner. With rare enthusiasm and organising capacity, he developed 
the working of his Division, so as to bring the most influential organisations 
of culture and publicity of various nations into a line of cooperation. 
One of the first book! els, published in PUS, under this division, is on 
"Sino-Japanese Relations" by Dr. C. W. Elliot. Then followed studies m 
"Educational exchange with Japan," "Growth of Internationalism in Japan." 

Intellectual cultural relations between the L S. A, and the other republics 
ol Latin America"Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars,, 1 * "Hygiene and 
War (1917), etc- Not sat is lied with mere publications of books, the Director 
sends free to important libraries, collections of books known as International 
Mind Alcoves, dealing with the daily life, customs and history of the various 
peoples, although few libraries of India has received as yet ihe attention of this 
Division. To stimulate healthy curiosity along these lines the Division en¬ 
courages the development of International Relations Clubs in various countries ; 
and wears glad to no® that India, Japan and China organised several such 
dubs in co-operation uith the Division which utilises frequently the services of 
a special correspondent or a visiting Carnegie professor in the Orient. The 
Carnegie professor, mainly recruited so fur from Europe and America visit the 
cultural centres of any part of the world, literally from "China to Peru", and 
Tahiti to Turkey, "as messengers of good-will". explaining "with modesty 
as well as with patriotism the problems of life in their respective countries 
and the contribnlions which they are endeavouring to make towards the 
common good of humanity' The honorarium and expenses for such 
professors during the year, 1921-30, amounted to 21,602,72 dollars. The 
Division, the same year contributed 8,000 towards the support of ihe American 
committee in Geneva of the League of Nations Associations. 10,000 to the 
American Association of University Women, 10,000 to the thirteenth Interna¬ 
tional Physiological Congress | Bos ton}. 20,nu0 to the Institute of Pacific 
Relation holding its third biennial Conference at Kyoto (19290. It made a 
donatbn of 125,000 to build the America House in the Cit* ; LVicerjitaire of 
Paris and as scholarship to students aspiring to work in the newly founded 
Institute of Art and Archaeology of the University of Paris. 

The importance of Paris, as a Cosmopolitan city and the centre of the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation Isas necessarily induced the Division to 
locate its European centre in that city, at 175, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris 
VI, where there are special courses of lectures in co-operation with the famous 
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fnsiitut des Hatties Etudet Jnferttaltonatiortalej of the University of Paris. Prof- 
Dr. A. Tibal holds the Carnegie chair and distinguished French jurists like Mr, 
De Lapraddie. and M, Basdcvant delivered lectures regularly. In 1923, came 
out that momentous report by Prof. Henri Lichtenherger of Paris on the 
“Relations between France and Germany." 

l-ast though not the least of the achievements is the systematic publication 
of Documents of international interest, through a series of bulletins embodied 
in their annual, international Conciliation, for the publishing and distributing 
of which the Division allotted over 20.UQO for the year 1*129. The importance 
of such a publication would be evident to any one who would study some of 
the articles published during the last five years : In 1925 volume we read a 
brilliant study on "The Permanent Court of International Justice" by Prof. 
Manley. Q, Hudson, of the Harvard Law School, "live Diplomatic relations 
between United States and japan" (1908*1924) to the passing of the Anti- 
Asiatic Bill, was surveyed ; and the Japanese side of the problem was presented 
by Mr. T. Miyaoka, of the Bar of japan who wrote on "The Japanese law of 
nationality and the rights of foreigners in land, under the Jaws of Japan." In 
a profound address on “American ideals during the past half a century," 
Mr. Elihu Root regrets the ‘'deficiencies'' and ‘wrong steps’ (specially about 
Japan) of his countrymen ; and expresses the hope that the American people 
would grow “every year into greater competency to maintain and give renewed 
life to the ideals of the Fathers of the American Republic. Sim pat hy with 
distress and suffering, 3ense of the brotherhood of man, appears among the 
American people, as nowhere ever before in the world.” During 1926* the 
journal published a study on "The Present conditions in Russia," another on 
"The Political doctrine of Fascism", by the Italian Minister of justice Alfredo 
Rocco famous in the history of penal law reform, The same volume reprints 
the stimulating essay of William James on "the Moral equivalent of War," 
published as early as February, 1910 in International Conciliation No 27, "It 
would be simply preposterous" says Philosopher James, "if the only force 
that could work the ideals of honour and standards of efficiency into English or 
•\merican natures, should be the fear of being killed by the German or the 
Japanese. Great indeed is Fear ; but it is not, as our military errhusiasts 
believe and try to make us believe, the only stimulus known, awakening 
the higher ranges of man’s spiritual energy." In 1927 a valuable Syllabus on 
recent Chinese politics and diplomacy was published under the title of Chinese 
politics and the Foreign powers . foreshadowing the tragic developments of 
Manchutia and japan The most important documents published in the year 
1928 related to The Slavery convention of Geneva,** and "American proposals 
lor International co-operation against War,” from Roosevelt’s Nobel Prise 
address of 1910 to the Briand-K el log Treaty of 1923, A full account of the 
sixth International Conference of the Pan-American States, held at Havana 
(Feb. 192ft was published by Mr. James Brown Scott. The 21 Republics of 
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Latin America, from Maxi'cc to Chile, were juxtaposed against the 4& Stales of 
Ntorth America , and both the groups aspired after the foundation of an Inter- 
American Union through political, economic, social and intellectual co-upe ration. 
Not only did they advocate exchange of professors and students, but also regular 
Pan-American Conferences of journalists, so that 'False and vicious informations 
tending to prejudice the good name and the interest of the countries should be 
prohibited, 1 The volume of 1929 contains Prof. Paul Monroe's "Observation of 
present-day Russia", of U.S.A and other nations with respect to the recognition 
oi the tS'iviet Iiovemmcnt II The most portentious character of future 

War was brought out by a study on "Chemical Warfare" with a special section 
on Poison Gases. During the year 1930-31, amongst other important contri¬ 
butions there appeared the following useful studies j—( j) International competi¬ 
tion in the Trade of India, • ii) Changes in the legal structure of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations (iii) The United States and the Permanent Court 
otln tern a tional justice, (tv) The co-operation of the United States with the 
League of Nations and with the International Labour Organisations, etc. 

Thus the important journal, which appeared under the imprint of the 
American Association for International Conciliation, for nearly sixteen years 
(1907-24J is now being managed by the Carnegie Endowment, presenting the 
views of distinguished leaders of thought of many countries on vital international 
interests. Journalism conducted on such a plan and animated by such noble 
spirit of human brotherhood is bound to render great service to the cause of 
international fellowship. We congratulate the Endowment as much on die 
publication of this useful journal as on their recent policy of enlisting the 
sympathy of influential journalists from different parts of the world. In 192S 
a group of British journalists were invited to the United States and in 1929 
(May-JuJy) 4 number of journalists from Continental Europe were invited with 
similar courtesies to visit U.S. A., as the guests of the Endowment which allotted 
$ 35,000 to cover the expenses. Another allot mem of $ 15.000 was made, by 
the Endowment towards the cost of a trip of a group of American journalists to 
the Orient : and the N. Y. K. and other Japanese Steamship Companies, as well 
as the Japanese. Korean, and Manchurian Railways, generously co-operated 
with the Endowment to facilitate the tour through Japan, Korea. Manchuria 
and China but British India was not touched. 

We hope that, in near future, the Endowment will arrange Such cultural 
exchanges between U. S. A. and India. With her population of 350 millions. 
India presents to-day economic, social and cultural problems of international 
significance which as yet remains, as we regret to note, ignored by the 
Division of Intercourse and Education. Paraphrasing the words of Dr. Butler 
the director of the Division, we would say that the world is on the march 
towards that long-expected goal which has inspired philosophers, prophets and 
poets for generations, and which has now found a path by which to appeal 
effectively to the public opinion of the world. That public opinion is at this 
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moment almost everywhere much in advance of the action by governments. 
So let the peoples unite, if the governments cannot, in building the "invisible 
institutions of international association* comity and friendship. 

India and ih* Wo«[d, Jiity, 1932 . 


Returning from my ftmt ketwe—tour 11930^31 \ in U. S. A , a* Vetting Prorewji of iht 
Imlitutt of InttrnatjonjJ Edueatiagk Nrw York, 1 founded the International Relation % Club it the 
CaUrulU University., where wo celebrated m 1936, Abo tbs birth Ontentry of Andrew Carnegie 
(1835—I9I9J- We were gbd to read out then a peteonal mnsage of Mre. Carnegie, on tlui kwigb. 


AMERICA AND THE HUMANISATION OF WEALTH 


K ALI I MS vac; 

The section of the globe which we know as America lo-diy was naively 
called the "New World” by modern geographers and politicians, following in 
the wake of the 15th century explorers and maritime adventures who realized 
hut vaguely the reason for their calling this Continent "New," It was certainty 
not new to archeologists and to the children of the soil, now. alas 1 dwindling 
into insignificance, whom we call the Red Indians or Amerind ion:;. The massacre 
of the innocent aborigines and the ruthless destruction of Aztec, Maya and 
Toltiec civilisations, by the Portuguese and the Spanish fanatics, was far from 
being new in the history of humanity. It was simply the projection of the old 
European ’‘Inquisition" into the New World, which we found staged, right 
through the 16-17th centuries. The Elizabethan “sea-dogs" introduced, no 
doubt, a new chapter in this dismal episode, but the foundation of Virgins, in 
the epoch of the Virgin Queen, was but a continuation of the old story of 
nationalistic exploitation which showed its canine teeth too aggressively to 
convince the world about its humane significance. 

As an asylum for the discontented, the persecuted and the religious refu¬ 
gees of the different European nations, together with the problematic importa¬ 
tion of "Coloured*" cargo from Africa, to benefit the Christian White settlers. 
America, for the first time, emerged as a laboratory of racial and cultural experi¬ 
mentation of an absolutely new character. Inspite of desperate dashes and con¬ 
flicts, which ever disturbed her social economic, and cultural life, America 
appeared in the 17th century, as she appears to-day, as the melting-pot and the 
merging zone of divers nationalities, resulting, in some undefinable manner, in a 
form of multi-cultural nationalism, altogether new in its character and colouring. 

The declaration of Independence and its glorious vindication, towards the 
end of the 13th century, marked a new epoch in the history of nationalism as 
well as of inter nationalism ; and the emergence of the Federal Constitution with 
its noble objective of balancing the human interests and values of desperately 
conflicting character, is one of the glorious contributions to our new humanity, 
While shining with rare brilliance, as a marvellous episode of national 
success in the history of humanity, the unprecedented triumph of America 
is found, on deeper analysis, to be the result of moral and judicial adjustment 
of supreme international significance. Just cause trjumping strengthens 
the conviction of faltering humanity in social justice, and justice is the great 
challenging motto write large on the forehead of the statue of American 
Liberty. The great economic principle derived therefrom has been summarised 
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in vulgar parlance . Give every dog a chance : which in its moral implication 
is superior to the competitive Wealth of Nation* cult of Adam Smith £1723-00) 
in the scale of human values. While the industrial revolution of 18th century 
Europe led to nationalistic chauvinism and world wars, the American revolution 
of the same epoch Opened a new chapter of co-operative endeavour in history 
which is about to lead to the internationalisation of World Government and 
the inevitable humanization of Wealth,—tendencies which are evident in the 
inner and public life of the American people. 

In the European race of money-making. we find only the mobilization of 
individual greed and accumulation of wealth on a gigantic scale. America is the 
hrst of the big nations to transcend her national boundaries and her political 
frontiers, to share (he benefits of her wealth with the rest of mankind. As 
America has the misfortune to be represented in the European Press and its 
pale reflection, the E J ress of India, as a hefty school-boy enjoying perpetual 
holiday at the expense of some invisible Fairy god-mother, 1 beg to draw the 
special attention of the Indians to this unsuspected altruism and seriousness in 
the inner-life of the American nation, by presenting a few Salient facts relating 
to the unique contribution of America to the cause of human welfare. 

During the first quarter of the 20th century we find that America is not 
only the richest country in the world but she has already left a record in 
philanthropy which is really phenomenal Why and how thb came to be the 
American record and not European, might be left to the fastidious analysis of 
the historians. I shall only support my thesis by quoting, for the benefit of my 
readers, some of the stagggering facts on American philanthropy from the 
illuminating study on that subject by Mr. Edwin L. Shuman, of the editorial 
staff of the Literary Digest, who places 05 under deep obligation by patiently 
getting together some very valuable figures in his article published in the 
Current History. February 1931. 

Sums given by the American Charitable Foundations, in the first 30 years 
of the 20th century, are without parallel in history. Between 1920*30 the total 
of such benefactions had exceeded 2,000 million dollars annually, of which 
one-half went to hospitals and churches ; to charity, one quarter ; to education 
one-sixth : and the rest to other purposes. That philanthropy should not be 
spasmodic but regular and sustained, was first effectively thought out by the 
American pioneers of philanthropy like Andrew Carnegie and others. Conse¬ 
quently, we find the transformation of indiscriminate individual charities into 
great international Trusts which is the distinct American contribution to the 
technique of Philanthropy. The world to-day is indulging in a cheap booming 
of the American Steel Magnates and Oil Kings ; but it does not know that 
they are Princes of Benevolence as well, who have worked out. in a wonderful 
manner, the coordination of individual business out-turn and the altruistic 
endowments of philanthropy. There arc about 130 such Endowments with a 
total capital of 1000 million dollars ; and together they give away about 60 
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million dollars annually. The credit, for tnuen of the pioneer thinking tha( 
created such endowments, goes to Andrew Carnegie, and for their greatest 
development, to John D. Rockefeller, father and son, Beginning with the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg in ]S9f> and ending with the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust in 1916, within 20 years. 9/lOth of the fortunes of Carnegie was 
distributed in countless gifts made to three thousand libraries, five hundred 
universities and colleges and to the Peace Palace at the Hague. Two-third 
of his total distribution of 350 million dollars, went to the creation of eight 
large permanent funds. 

Rockefeller entered the list a little later with the foundation of Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research in 1901 ; and in course of the last 30 years. 
fiOO million dollars have been distributed, by the father and the son, through 
their five great foundations which are now merged into two larger ones : 
the General Education Board of I''03, and the Rockefeller Foundation of 
1923, the latter being the longest armed of all these high-power business 
enterprises, ''to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” It has 
recently taken over the foreign programme of its sister endowments of the Inter* 
rational Education Board ; and it has carried on that Boards' chosen works tn 
“aid educational institutions and agencies in lands across die seas" The Inter¬ 
na ti ana I Education Board, created in 1923, under the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has financed a large numher of research centres In the present world, besides 
contributing to foreign universities. The International Health Section of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has gj ten fellowships, of one kind or another, to more 
than 650 men and women from 4u nations, in 1929 alone ; and at the expense of 
■' million dollars a year, the Rockefeller Foundation is carrying on its Medical 
Science campaign directed aeainsi hook-worm, yellow fever and malaria, all over 
the world. It has given 70 million dollars for medical education, chiefly in 
foreign countries ; and India has alio partially benefited, as the All India Insti¬ 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health has been built out of that Foundation, which 
also contributed substantially to the Health Budget of the League of Nations. 

To the noble cause of Child Welfare, the Commonwealth Fund establish¬ 
ed by Mrs. S. V, Hat It ness has distributed nearly 15 million dollars, in the last 
12 years, in Europe and America. The Keliog Foundation has consecrated 
50 million dollars to the same cause, which we hope, will reach beyond 
Europe and America to the infinitely more tragic cases of child-suffering in 
India. China and other under-developed non-Christian countries. There is a 
definite international trend in the philanthropic programme of .America as has 
been pointed out by Frederic P- Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation 
Of Niiw York and the world famous Carnegie Institution which I 
had the privilege of visiting In Washington, is a noble monument to the 
manifestation of this international spirit in science and research. The 
American Council of Learned Societies appropriated 200 thousand dollars 
for research in Humanistic sciences , and the General Education Board 
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has given nearly sis thousand research fellowships, at a coat of about 10 million 
dollars; while the Carnegie Corporation spends 8 million dollars in "human 
betterment \ irrespective of country’ or denomination. The General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has distributed about S3 million dollars 
amongst the universities and colleges of the United States, out of which 14 
million dollars were ear marked for the Negro schools. And if wc analyse the 
data supplied by the Russel Sage Foundation list, of Amerian Endowments for 
Social Service, we find there are about IS6 benevolent Trusts in active operation 
So even if we eliminate the Community funds, there still remain 150 Foundations 
ot Which one-half is national ; less than one quarter, local i, e. confined 
to one State or city ; and more than one quarter international. 

This is a record which any nation would be proud of and America is a 
teal pioneer here. She not only preaches but actually practices the basic truth 

of progressive human society that wealth is not only a privilege but a Sacred 

Trust as well 

Jjutw ar.d tfce World. Much 1932. 
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TAGORE CENTENARY (1861-1961) 

By 

EALIDAS NAG 

The success of the Tagore Scptusgenary Celebration in Calcutta (1931) was 
really phenomenal. Men and women from every community, irrespective of 
nationality* creed or denomination Hocked to pay homage to the Poet-seer who 
has done so much to deepen and beautify I he course of Life- The Indian Am 
and Crafty for the revival of which the Poet-artist has done so much, w h ere 
splendidly exhibited by Mr. K. N. Chatterji and his colleagues in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta which was crowded to suffocation every day during the 
celebration. I he invaluable collection of the original papers, correspondence. 
Tagore manuscripts and the translations of Tagore works* in the various 
languages of the worlcf were exhibited, for the first time, in the Tognrium 
section, arranged by Professor P, C. Mahalanobis, who has made a special study 
of Tagore texts, It is the duty of every admirer of Tagore, in India or abroad, 
to help us now in collecting and housing the entire Tagore treasures in a per- 
maneni Tagore Archive which should naturally develop into a permanent 
Tagore Museum- Out friend, Sri Amal Home* the indefatigable Secretary to 
the Tagore Jay and Celebrations* issued an earnest appeal to that effect in 
the admirable special issue of his journal The Calcutta Municipal Gazette , and 
we are sure that the appeal will meet with the response it deserves, 

Lasi. though not the least interesting feature in the Celebration* is the 
preparation and publication of the "Golden Book of Tagore", It was presented 
to the World Poet, on the 27th of December 1931, before an international 
gathering . and Sri ftamananda Chauerji, the Editor of the Modem Review and 
Prabost and Honorary Editor of the "Golden Book” handed over the rich 
volume to Dr. B, C. Roy P then Mayor of Calcutta who presented the book to the 
Poet with a feeling speech The admirers of the Poet From almost every 
important Country responded to the messages (printed below) of the five 
eminent Sponsors. 

Mahatma Gandhi 
Hon lain RoJland 
Albert Einstein 
Kostes Patamas 
and jagadia Chandra Bose 

We prim below the Poet's reply which, in its utter sincerity and depth of 
ieelingt touches the heart of every one who, through the "Golden Boot", has 
come to unite India and the World in a bond of a unique Fellowship ' 
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"It is hard for me say in a few faltering words how 1 fed 
when voices greet me, from my own country and from actoss the 
seas, carrying to me the assurance that 1 have pleased many and 
have helped some and thus offering me the best reward of 
my life”. 

RABINDRANATH TAQORE 

GOLDEN BOOK OF TAGORE 
MESSAGES 

I 

In common with thousands of his countrymen I owe much 
to one who, by his Poetic genius and singular purity of Life, has 
raised India in the estimation of the World. 

But I owe also more. 

Did he not harbour in Santiniketan the inmates of my 
Ashram who had preceded me from South Africa ? 

The ocher ties and memories are too sacred to bear 
mention in a public tribute. 

Sflbunuti, Ahmedaborf M. K, QANDHJ 

II 

In May 1931 Rabindranath Tagore completes his 70th year. 
This occasion ought to bring round him his friends, all over the 
world, friends whose lives have been illumined, broadened and 
ennobled by his own life. He has been, for us, the living symbol 
of the Spirit of Light and of Harmony, the great free Bird who 
soars in the midst of Tempests— of the song of Eternity which 
Ariel makes to vibrate on his Golden Harp, above the sea of 
unloosened Passions. 

But his sovereign Art has never remained indifferent to 
human misery and to the heroic struggles of peoples for Freedom. 
He has been the “Great Sentinel” —as he was named by Gandhi 
t,who would be the finl among us, to greet him, if he is not 
seperated from us by the prison- walls). In tragic hours, Tagore 
is the clear-eyed and undaunted watchman of his own people and 
of the world. 
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In the name of thousands whom his melodious voice has 
nourished with Hope Faith and Beauty, we invite his friends— 
poets, artists, scholars - to come forward and present to him, on 
his 70th birthday celebration, a bunch of their spiritual fruits and 
flowers. It need not be a personal homage to the Poet. But as a 
token of gratitude, everyone might offer him a twig from his 
own garden, a poem an essay, a chapter of a book, a piece of 
Scientific research, a drawing, a thought. 

For, all that we are and all chat we have meated, have had 
their roots or their branches, bathed in the Great Ganges of 
Poetry and Love. 

To the Magic Bird of India, I offer this youthful song 
(y%obe. 1885) of a little black bird of France, who was trying his 
wings, on leaving the nest. 

To Rabindranath Tagore with my affection and respect. 

Vlikntuw. S^Wknd ftOMAIN HOLLAND 

III 

Thou sawest the fierce strife of creatures, a strife that 
wells forth from need and dark desire. 

Thou sawest the escape in calm meditation and in creations 
of Beauty. 

Cherishing these, Thou hast served mankind, all through a 
long and fruitful life, spreading everywhere a gentle and Free 
Thought, m a manner such as the Seers of thy people have 
proclaimed as the Ideal. 

PerLin, Z3id M»y, 1 #31 ALBERT EINSTEIN 

IV 

In December 1927 at Salonica, where I was invited to 
celebrate my literary -Jubilee, I said :— 

A world-famous Poet Rabindranath Tagore, in one of his 
splendid utterances l transmitted to us by Romain Rolland in his 
book Mahatma Gandhi) tells us what a great thing is the poet’s 
seclusion within his natural precincts and his ever active 
asceticism. What a great thing indeed is the Poet’s Corner, to 
use his own words 1 The poet’s song is like the song of a bird. 
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And the bird—what does it do when the rosy-fingured Dawn 
puts life into it ? 

‘Its awakening , he tells us. "is not disturbed by the 
necessity of finding its food. Its wings never fail to respond to 
the call of Heaven, Songs of joy it sings to the new morning 
Light'’. A great lesson from the great Wanderer from India, the 
Spiritual Ambassador whom Asia has accredited to Europe. 

Blessed be the Poet who is satisfied in his own little corner. 
It is the crib where Poetry made flesh is born" Thus did 1 
speak then. 

And I add now : "The poet who embraces within his inner 
being a world of Joy, no matter wherever he stands, diffuses over 
the whole universe, the charm of his little comer, and his mess¬ 
age is like a song, Tagore, whether he sings a lyric or delivers a 
message, like another apostle of the venerable mother to her 
far-away daughter—he is always the Gardner who attends to the 
flowers—which grow in the garden of the Queen I His words 
breathe forth the imperious mysticism of prophecy and the cool 
softness of an idyl; nay he knows well how to loiter and pick up 
the best of flowers from the forests of Valmiki and Kalidasa and 
the flower-gardens of Shakespeare and Shelley, 

The dedication to Tagore of a Golden Rook, on the occasion 
of his 70th Birthday, is but a very modest token of our gratitude 
to him, It would only remind us of the Temple of Spirit which 
we owe to his divine genius, 

I humbly offer him my respects, under the canopy of Light 
poured out upon me, by the sky of Attica. And my soul, in its 
flight to imprint a kiss of love and homage upon his venerable 
hand, reminds me of one of those stags which—as he himself 
depicts, in his Religion of the Forest 'runs about in the wilds to 
kiss the hands of Hermits, 




KOSTES PALAMAS 


SB* 
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It is more than a third of a century that the Poet Tagore 
and I have been drawn together in closest bond of sympathy. 
His friendship has been unfailing, through years of tny ceaseless 
efforts, during which I gained step by step, a wider and more 
sympathetic view of continuity of Life and its diverse mani¬ 
festations. 

It was in following this quest that I succeeded in making 
the dumb plant the most eloquent chtonicler of its inner life and 
experiences, by making it write down its own history. The self- 
made records, thus made prove that there is no life-reaction in 
even the highest animal, which has not been foreshadowed in the 
life of the plant. The barrier which seemed to seperate kindred 
phenomena, was found to have vanished; the plant and the 
animal appearing as a multiform unity in a single Ocean of Being. 

In this vision of Truth, the final mystery of things will, by 
no means, be lessened, but greatly deepened. It is no less a 
miracle, that man. circumscribed on all sides by the imperfection 
of his senses, should yet build himself a raft of Thought to make 
daring adventures in the unchartered seas. And in his voyage of 
discovery, he carries an occasional glimpse of the ineffable wonder 
that was hidden from his view* That vision crushes out of him 
all self-sufficiency, ail that kept him unconscious of the great 
pulse that beats through the universe. 

The same cosmic Unity has unfolded itself to Tagore's 
poetic vision and has found expression in his philosophic outlook 
and in his incomparable poems. 

May his vision expand every day and may his message reach 
every corner of the earth ! 


Cakutii 


). C, BOSE 
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The Golden Book of Tagore records only a Few of the myriad voices 
speakmg to Rabindranath. The silent love and good wishes of the countless 
admirers of the Poet, all over the world, supply the real and permanent hose 
of this Golden Symphony composed on this solemn occasion. The inartj- 
culmes elaborate, as vigorously as the Articulates, with the spinners of soul- 
symphonies : else how could we have a Beethoven and a Tagore ? So our 
profound gratitude goes spontaneously to all those lovers of Beauty and Harmony 
who couid not. by chance, emer formally into the list of contributors to this 
Golden Book, ye; who combined to give the golden touch of Love to every line 
of this volume. Those deeper undertones, and subtler upper fwrioJs go to 
enrich and enliven the chance anthology of Greetings and Appreciations, 
Offerings and Dedications in the Golden Book of Tagore. 


Love alone can evoke W : and Rabindranath, the supreme Musician 
has, unconsciously though inevitably, drawn men and women the world over, 
into this Cosmic orchestra. He sang to the rivers and the hills, to the flowers 
and the shooting stars ; and they sang back to him. enriching his lyrics with 
their musical echoes. He sang to men and women and they responded, as 
they must, to the exquisite importunities of a lover. He seemed, like a Seer, 
the epidemic of Greed and Hatred slowly undermining the health of Humanity 
and he threw away the flute of Poetry for a while, and struck the warning 
chords of Prophecy. In an age of Discord. Tagore sang of Harmony-' the 
august marriage of Love and Hat red".-as sung also by his great musical 
confrere Remain Holland- 


So Tagore's voice is as much of the ageless past as of the limitless future 
as should be the voice of all World-poets. After centuries, Rabindranath has 
sent forth a voice, his voice from India and the renascent East, to every corner 
of the globe. That voice has touched sympathetic chords in human hearts 
from Finland to South Africa and from Russia to Oceania, mystic orchestration 
of Life and Things. This ts the augury of a great future, wherein India 
and the Orient will co-operate, with the rest of the world, to bring out a 
new Era of Peace. Goodness and Unity, of Sdn&tm, Swam and Advaftam, basic 
melodies in our Poet's Temple of Harmony. That temple is nowhere, and 
yet it is every where ; and Rabindranath's supreme call, to "the humblest, the 
lowliest and the lost”, will carve for him a niche in the eternal pantheon of 

human Poetry, and will ever shine as a beacon light to that supreme fruition of 
human destiny. 


India and tk* iPWid, Jiauuy. I9i2 
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GOETHE AND TAGORE 


By 

KAUDAS NAG 

In the midst of the strenuous task of preparing the manuscripts of the 
Golden Bunk of Tagore for the press, 1 received a letter, from a dear friend in, 
France, which contained, among other things, the following lines : M La aereine 
vkilks&c de Tagore, me reppellc. avee Ea difference des milieux ct des temps, 
cells d'un Goethe, La rhythme de lema deux vies me parait apparent a celui 
de qudque grand spectacle de Ea Nature. Er cVst la meme vaste intelligence 
nourrie de routes les cultures du memde"— The serene old age of Tagore 
reminds me, with the difference of surrounding and time, of the old age of 
Goethe. The rhythm of their two lives appears to me to be related to some 
grand manifestation of Nature. And it is also the tame vast intelligence 
nourished with ah the cultures of the world. 

Almost simultaneously came the profound tribute to Tagore from Prof 
Einstein, which we have reproduced- The analogy was so obvious and 
the coincidence so striking that I could not resist the temptation of broaching 
the subject personally to Tagore, while Germany and the rest of the poetry- 
loving world were getting ready to commemorate the death centenary of 
Goethe (1932). The poet responded readily to my quiry. while busy plying his 
prolific brush over his new Creations, in dynamic line and colour, his Pictorial 
poems, exhibited in Calcutta. 

'I love Goethe and I have already sent my homage of love to the World 
Goethe Honouring Committee . People do not know that, years ago. during 
my early youthful ventures in journalism, l published an appreciative article, in 
Benpli, on Goethe.**...! once took seriously to the study of the German 
poets in the original and some of the lyrics of Goethe and Heine were my real 
favourites. Many of my friends w ill be surprised to know that I could and 
actually did sing once some of the lyrics of Goethe, accompanied on the piano 
by my niece, Indira In those days, classical German music, Beethoven. 
Sc human Schubert r etc., were not unfamiliar to the musical devotees of our 
family «, + Laief on, in my mature literary criticisms. 1 have appreciated and 
adjudged Goethe as one of the greatest creative critics of literature. That 
is how he could discover the deathless charm of §akuntala. the dramatic 
master-piece of our Kalidasa/' 

These reminiscences of the poet will, I am sure, touch the heart of the 
admiters of Goethe all the world over ; and we convey through them our tribute 
of respects to the memory of the immortal poet of Germany, who was the 
precursor of internationalism in the tragic days of nationalistic conflicts. When 
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Europe was convulsed with fratricidal wars, Goethe pronounced, in the language 
of Olympian irony, his famous counsel : "Be good Europeans" which staggers 
us. even to-day, after a century, when Europe is partitioned vertically and 
horizon tally, be being Pan-European federation.' On the field of international 
fellowship of culture. Tagore seems to be the Indian incarnation of Goethe : 
both supreme poets challenging the organized cynicism of their respective 
epochs : bath harbouring a profound love for the Muses, and, amidst their 
phenomenal artistic creations, both worshipping at the shrines of Peace and 
Harmony, amidst baffling discords, and both hungering for 

"Licht 1 Mehr Licht I''-(Goethe) 

"Light more Light 1 ’-(Tagore : Grtimaiya) 

Aro sJo, aro 3lo 
\for n a vane Prabhu dhalo I 

India r^u Worfci. Mtreh '32 


■ Kenpnbttng th™ (mm, Dr. J. K. a.n«j« rftf* Olmtt Uafctaitj and 
m I94f> U* B.crnwHty 117^19^9) «rtbe firth nfGucth*. Af< e pa^g pmen(lrf 

16 “ piib3ic ’ ,dect K£n " frf>m &*&*’* Faux *ftd Stak-ps*™'. Orklfo, ufmirsbly intrrp.rtrd by 
« a«w Utpai Osita and hi, team. x- « 
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KALIDA5 NAG 

Defying the economic chaos and the political disturbances of our days 
there came to the door of a Poet of India the invitation of a great Ruler of 
Young Asia. Reza Shah Pehkvi invited Tagore to visit Persia : and this incident 
so natural and human, forced our normal imagination nevertheless beyond the 
range of the ordinary and to soar into the regions of wonder. Almost with a 
quast-superstitious mood, we were inclined to ask whether there was seme m- 
e VI t ability a bout (Jus invitation; and strangely enough hfetorv came here ,o 
d et p» ourraupentMon n»,antecedent. of Tagore the represent..™ of 
ihe coltuMl hfc of Bengal, almost foredoomed him to undertake this perilous 

tlfiTtautr':. , H “ “ 1 “"™“ Prince Dwarkanarh 

Tatore. (17 1-1840) Jived and moved in a generation which considered and used 

lerstanas the Mate, language 10 Sanskrit, indispensable foe the education and 

refinement of the admm,snarers, jurists and Ihe cultural aristocracy of that age 

Dwarkanath's greatest friend and colleague, in ,h« epoch-making struggle 
ior India s regeneration, etas Rap Rom Mohan Roy [772-18331 mho teas also the 
spiritual precept,,, „f Tagore's saintly father. Maharshi Debeodranath Tagore 

Ram M^anjnas such a consummate scholar in Persian ihat. toward, *, bcgi„m„ B 
of .he IWi century. While he u„s in the Company-, „, vi ,„ j„ R „„gp„ r . he 
»rted h» grand campaign of reform by publishing tracts in Persian and 
nan, ter He ed.ted and published fu, , while a Persian journal Mfra-uf-AiMn,, 
ednchhe himself suppressed, by way of proles, agains, the Press Act. and f„, 
vrndteaton of the Lurert, of Speech. His Jos, tread., MumKerm.ul.Adym, 
ftrtmvs on Rcirgron) which, let us hope, some day wtji be discovered, as well' ae 
hm Essay tn Peraian with an Arabic preface, called Wer-ni-Mnwofikidin, 

,' W ! <1 \ ^ “ BrahmanicaJ and arisen theology 

“ d f r ,' t ’ PU ? ti r “ ” f *• ?“”«'* “ f ■it’wml though, i„ ,ho Orient 

IL.cdlv'^TfT *' !!“!"“ ."f < f mpa ' 1,i ve Religion. Tfie atmosphere 
created by Ram Mohan and the sptnt breathed by bis writings, touched Jeremy 

Benlham so profoundly tha, he gteeted this new held of the Otienl as-thi 

intensely admired and dearly beloved Coll.bon.ro, in th e servKCs ofmankunT 

„8.7™«r‘ n !'t <,flUmM ”'"r fel ‘ 0 ""w father of Tsgore. Dehendrenath. 
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had quoted Hafiz in the origins) twelve times and that his style was reminiscent 
of Hafiz in many ways :— 

"Thy mercy will never go out of mv life ; Thy mercy has 
penetrated my being through and through ; and even if my head is 
chopped off. Thy mercy will ding to me." 

- DIVAN 266 . I. 3 . 

"From now Thy light will radiate from my heart and spread over 
the whole earth ; for I have reached the sphere of the great Sun and 
darkness is dead", 

D7VAN 200 , 3 

Rabindranath was a mere boy when he used to sing spontaneously to 
deepen the spiritual ecslacies of his mystic father who called him lovingly the 
Pe.skft Bul-hul. Bur the outlandish tongue, from across the Atlantic, was 
forced upon the young Bul-bul of Bengal who was temporarily imprisoned in 
the cage of the Normal school to learn English 

With uncanny intuition he broke through the cage, but alas, he could not 
go completely out of the imported atmosphere or Anglo-Saxon music. We 
Bengalis came to be proud of our newly acquired English and thought we had 
grown infinitely wiser titan our forefathers. So Hafiz and Rumj were consigned 
to oblivion and Shelley and Byron engrossed our attention. But heredity must 
assert itself in some way and we find Tagore drifting, through the mystic double 
entendre of the love-lyrics of the romantic revival, till he reached the shores of 

the "bong Offering." or Cltcnjali, which strangely enough, reminded us of the 
Sufi poets of Persia : 

■ What divine drink wouldst thou have, my God, from this over flowing 
eup of my life ? 

My Poet, is it thy delight to see thy creation through my eyes aoH 

to stand at the portals of my ears silently to listen to thine own eternal 
harmony r" 

This unconscious Sufism of Rabindranath was enriched also by his deep 
study of our medieval mystics like Kabir and Dadu t as well as by his profound 
attraction for the ffaidi the unlettered creators of our folk-songs surcharged 
with mysticism {Vide Tagore : Religion of Man/. 

Intei regaling ihc Poet on this subject, on the eve of his departure, 

1managed to get some clues which might prove interesting to the students of 
agon.. In his music, two Persian modes iCafi and Bahar, recur persitemly. 

The Poet confessed, on further cross-examination, that though innocent of the 

ersian language, he devoted a good deal of his quieter moments to the study 
an compilation of the poets of Iran, which he, however, did not publish in his 
fl!™ ^ ut * mu Sglcd them through the SonJtohin (anthology) Section of the 

-ngali monthly Prabasi years ago. Several poems of his KheyB (Crossing), 
'ttdn/aii (Song Offering) and BalalUi (Swan), in individual tines, seem to offer the 
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grace and mysticism of Hafiz and Rumi. by simple musical transposition and 
thus heredity seemed to assert again. But Lhe strangest and the strongest 
evidence came to me from the Poet when he involuntarily referred to his prose- 
poem KWhila Pajau [Hungry Stone) as possibly Persian in spirit. I ran back 
home to read again, line by line, this marvellous short story which appeared 
to me then in an altogether new light and significance. I felt how the sub¬ 
conscious memory of the Poet has run back, through this musical fantasia, to 
the enthusiasm or his ancestors for the wonderful Literature and life of Persia. 

'Sometimes in the evening, while carrying myself carefully as a prince of 
the blood-royal before a large mirror, with a candle burning on either side, 1 
would sec a sudden reflection of the Persian Beauty by the aide of my own. A 
swift turn of Iter neck, a quick eager glance of intense passion and pain glowing 
m her large dark eyes, just a suspension of speech on her dainty red lips, her 
figure, fair and slim, crowned with youth, like a blossoming creeper, quickly 
uplifted in her graceful tilting gait, a dazzling flash of pain and craving testacy, 
a smile and glance and a glaze of jewels and silk, and she melted away. ' 

On heredity and pre-destination get a more striking corroboration ? 
Bengal and India of the past, twice invited Hafiz, but to no purpose. Is it the 
spirit of Hafiz that is calling to Tagore now by way of friendly recompense ? 

FniJia the TTorld, April J2. 


Mr*. PRATIMA TAGORE IS IRAN 

The talented daughter-in-Jaw of Dr, Tagore, Srimatt Pratima Devi accom¬ 
panied the Poet in his last foreign tour. While in Iran, with the keen eye and 
rare devotion of an article, she selected and brought back to Santiniketan 
some rare art objects. 

Rich brocades, embroidered silk, home-spun cotton with printed designs 
leather goods, woodworks and other specimens of Persian arts and crafts were 
collected by her with her inborn taste. 

She also brought back to Santiniketan. some good specimens of Persian 
painting s Shah Nameh types of Court scenes and Brush-lyrics. She visited the 
studb of Mirza Agha Imani, the greatest artist of modern Iran who presented to 
Pratima Devi a copy of his picture “Pilgrims in meditation' 1 . 

Dr, Tagore, on his 71st birthday (May 1932) got the gift of a rare Mss of 
the Poems of Unuiiri—a real treasure of the Mejlfu Library of Teheran, with the 
official sea] of the Parliament. A finmi mss was dated 1600 A. D. The Anjunion 
Aduhi-i-lran presented him with a rare mss {dated 1650) of the Poems of 
Nizami, together with some undated mss of Saadi and Hafiz offered by Tagore's 
admirers of Shiraz and Teheran. 


TAGORE AND CALUMNIES OF INDIA 


Indians, wakeful of hrs or her country's interest, has felt, white travelling 
abroad, that persona! as well as impersonal agencies had already been working 
to undermine the prestige of India as $ nation before other nations. One need 
not speculate very profoundly in order to discover the motive behind such 
organised calumny, at this crisis of our history, after the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. We are deeply grateful to our national poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
therefore, for hia timely warning to his countrymen and his bold challenge to 
the responsible publicists of the world, as communicated through the following 
message on that vital issue, 

"I fully agreed with what Mr, V. J Fate! has recently said in London 
about the need of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda in the West by the 
sober presentation abroad of facts and figures about the present situation in 
this country. We must not lose time in fighting the campaign of misrepresenta¬ 
tion and wholesale suppression of facts by which India is hopelessly menaced. 
Mahatma Gandhi's great name is made a target of mud-balls, his life belittled, 
his influence with millions in India ignored. Attempts are made to prove 
that I, for one, am utterly at vaiiance with Mahatmaji, and capital is made out 
of our supposed antagonism I 

As examples, let me cite two very recent ones. In Tribune de Geneve 
is published an interview, supposed to have been given by me, to the late 
Mr, londres, trying to injure Mahatmaji's reputation and thus insult my own 
character, using language utterly incongruous to me. This fictional interview 
is supposed to have been waiting long years, amongst the posthumous papers 
of the journalist and published, by his friends, when the writer can no longer 
be challenged, Next comes a letter from Koenigsberg. from the German 
Indologist Glasenapp who asks my authority for contradicting the libellous 
remarks, attributed to Mahatmaji and myself, in a book called "India”, by the 
Italian author, Mr. Luciano Magrini. I have been able to contradict these 
lies because they were brought before me by my friends. 

During my visit in South America (1924), I was surprised to find twice 
within a few weeks, informations startlingly calumnious, exploiting the ignorance 
of the readers in a well-known Argentinian paper. The authentic fact was given 
with circumstantial details about a slave-market in Calcutta where Bengal 
girls are bought and sold ! A few days later a photograph of a Parsee Tower 
of Silence was printed with a note below explaining that, in these towers, living 
bodies of heretics are offered by the Hindus to kites and vultures, and that the 
British Government is trying to suppress this practice ! These news significantly 
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coincided with my visit to that country where I was welcomed as a Represen¬ 
tative of India. 

The great English poet referred to the loss of one's reputation as a greater 
tragedy than that of having one's purse stolen. The minor tragedy has, as it is 
too fete in the day to need special reference, happened abundantly in India. 
But the greater one must be averted in time. We are apt to forget that all 
politics to-day in all countries have their common background in World 
politics- No Government in the world, however powerful, can do withoul 
the moral support of wider humanity ■ and that is why politicians include it in 
their diplomatic dealing to cultivate world-opinion, often with the manure of 
lies. We do not know- the forces that are at the back of the propaganda against 
India, but that it is efficient and has a sound financial power to support it, is 
evident. 

For hghttng such a grave menace, some more sporadic oratorical displays 
or casual visits in foreign lands, by gifted individuals, can never have any 
Easting effect* What is needed is to establish fuliy equipped Information 
Centres in the West, from where the organised Voice of India may have rhe 
opportunity to send abroad her judgment and her appeal.’' 


RABINDRANATH TAQORh 


TURKEY AND THE NEW ORIENT 


* 

KAUDAS NAO- 

On October 29, 1923 Gazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha was elected first 
i : resident of the Turkish Republic, So the Turkish nation offered its thanks 
to the Great Liberator while celebrating the Tenth Anniversary of the event. 
From India wc send our hearty congratulations to the Turkish people while 
dedicating the October issue of our India rind the W'orld to Gazi Kemal Pasha 
who inaugurated a glorious chapter in the history of the New Orient. We beg 
to convey in this connection our best thanks to the Turkish Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, under the enlightened lead of Dr. Rqshid Gal ip Bey, for furnishing us with 
valuable journals, books and documents, throwing a flood of light on the 
phenomena! activity of the newborn Republic, to rebuild the national State and 
vindicate the honour of the Orientals as organisers, 

Dn Reshid Galip Bey. the Minister of Education, was appointed to the 
high office in September 1932 ; and yet, within a year, he brought about 
a veritable revolution in the cultural life of Turkey, as desired by that great 
creative revolutionary Kemal Pasha. Kemal felt that the old-fashioned academies 
and the University of Istanbul were not only not helping in the vital works of 
national reconstruction, but were failing even to respond to the higher aspira¬ 
tions of the rising generation of Turkish men and women- Thus a root-and- 
branch reform was initiated ; the old University of Istanbul (claiming 1805 
men and 507 women, as students in 1931) was abolished and reorganized ; a 
National University, on a practical basis, was established in Angora (Ankara) ; 
and a special! commission was promptly instituted to devise ways and means 
oi a radical re-organisation of National Education touching the Primary. 
Secondary, Higher and Professional education, as well as the development of 
Libraries, Museums and of Fine Arts in the whole Turkish Republic 

But what elevates the programme, far above the plane of domestic efficiency, 
is the truly universal outlook of the reformers who have undertaken to provide, 
first of all, for translation into their Turkish mother toungc. of the masterpieces 
of all great nations of East and West : The Vedic literature of the Hindus, 
the Chinese philosophical texts, specially of Confucius, the books of ancient 
^JVPE Greece and Rom- ; above all. the literary creations of ibe great writers 
and thinkers of the Orient, before and after Islam t great scholars and philoso¬ 
phers, of Turko-Iranian origin, like Farabi. Ibn Sina, Alberuni, EJkendi and 
others. The learned Minister of Education is definitely of opinion that, 
'without a thorough and comparative study of Oriental civilizations, it is 
impossible to create our national Culture and Science " 
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But this nillural movement was Tar from being limited to a group or class 
of high social and economic standing On the contrary, the Education Commi¬ 
ssion was expected by Kernal, the born loader of the common men and women, 
to attend lo their moat present; needs, at the earliest opportunity, ensuring the 
diffusion of iifarld culture -rtjngng die mosses, through their mother tongue., thus 
•building a machinery of mass-education unparalleled as yet in any other pari of 
Asia outside Japan. An army of teachers were trained in the urban educaiional 
centres and. through them, the village teachers, men and women, were also 
trained by direct method ; or through illustrated booklets and teats, distributed 
in these Adult education schools, sitting in the vacation periods every year, at 
least for 40 days in alj. 

Thus, a phenomenal progress would be achieved in ihe general education 
of the Turkish nation 120 million! which had only 1,1 11.49ft literates in Arabic, 
according to the official census of October, 1927, Already, according to the 
returns of 1930-11 we find that £13,310,300 Turkish pounds were appropriated 
for over seven thousand Primary Schools, with 320, 371 male and 177,059 female 
students, and with corresponding provision for Secondary, Professional. Higher 
and Fine Art Schools. From Det. J92S the use of Roman script was made 
obligatory for all public purposes ■ and from January, 1929 the publication of 
books in Arabic characters were forbidden by law Thus untramelled by comp¬ 
lications of script, the Turkish language and liu iature would make glani strides 
for cultural work, as we notice already in the grand Historical Survey, of the 
Turkish race and culture, published with numerous illustrations, depicting the 
creative achievements of the "White Wolf, in the domain of politics and 
heroism, in nation and empire building, in literature and arL, over the vast area 
stretching once from China to Austria and Siberia to India. The neo-Tuikish 
Historians have carefully acknowledged the value of cultural filiation of the 
Turkish peoples with the more civilised r.aligns of antiquity, with special 
reference to India of the Buddhistic age when, under the patronage of the Turko- 
Scythian and Turko-Mongot rulers, a veritable Turkq-Indian school of Art 
developed through centuries ; from the earliest Buddhist Central Asian frescoes 
to the paintings and decorative arts of the Muslim Courts of Mediaeval India, 

Thus, through such publications. New Turkey gradually moved away 
from Arab-ULamic moorings, and was working out a new cultural synthesis 
based on Justice and modern historical realities, and not on dogmatic authority 
and intolerance denounced by the great Turkish poet Towfik Tiktct who 
published his poetic diatribe Tarfii Kad'tm (Ancient Historyl in 1927 

But the spiritual dynamic, behind all these progressive movements in 
politics and economics, law and administration, was Kemal the Liberator ; Born 
at Salonica in 1SSI, emerging out of the World War, like our Epic hero Kama, 
the tmeon juered general of a vanquished race, Kernel refused lo accept the over¬ 
whelming logic of diplomatic facts as final. He rebuilt the shattered fabric 
of the national life of his race by divesting the Sure, of all extrenuous and 
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irreconcilable cfenmt*. Turkey once spread over 1,703,090 sq. miles of terri¬ 
tories. in three continents and with a polyglot population of about 411,000,000, 
Kemal watched the pathetic mutilation of that Turkish Empire to only about 
300,000 sq- miles ; and thus, while die area was reduced to one-sixth of the 
original the population dwindled to one-third or about 14,000,000 : but it was 
solidly organised info a horn igeuesus nation with a common will, under the 
magnetic personality of the Gazi Re-elected unanimously as [he President of 
the Republic in Nov. 1927, Kemat delivered that epoch-making Six-Day Speech 
which became a classic in the Turkish language and the indispensable 
guide to national progress The keynote was sounded by Kemal in Im clarion 
voice, incidentally for Turkey but really for the whole non-Christian East, 
exploited by the Christian imperialistic Powers of the West : Fi l want to 
rabe the nation l cried Kemal "to that position to which she is entitled to 
aspire in the civilized world"\ 

He challenged the organised conspiracy of the Western Powers to 
enslave Turkey and formed the League for die Defence of National Rights, 
which convened die historic Congress at Erzurum and met m a humble school¬ 
room with Kemai as ics first elected Chairman (23rd July 1919 And when 
he was nearly 3hi years, Kemai proclaimed, with the prophetic vision of a true 
historian, that "History will never fail to recognise the existence and the rights 
ol a nation." This supreme confidence and indomitable optimism made the 
Turkish Liberator an irresistibly attractive personality, nay the idea! for 
the passive and fatalistic Orientals, struggling for self-detcrmination* May 
they read the secret of the success of Kemal in his awc-inspiringr revel a don h 
"From the age of ten, 1 have never ceased to work to uplift my country." 

Such sparks ol autobiography are stored in the Turkey TcnJaj by the 
eminently fair and sympathetic writer Grace Ellison who had the rare privilege 
Of following, from year to year, the progress of New Turkey, from the romantic 
championship of Turkish womanhood by Pieiie Loti, author of the novel 
Disenchanted, to the epic struggle of Kemat Pasha. Like .ill great heroes. 
Kqrnal b chivalrous in the double sense ; and womanhood throughout Turkey 
and abroad, especially m the East, is indebted to Keiml for the epoch-making 
tight against age-old tradition and formidable superstitions with regard to 
woman s rights and responsibilities t "How is It possible to establish 
Democracy with the women in bondage and the whole Social outlook paralysed by 
the etiquette of the Harem ; Here Kemal probed the fundamental sore- point 
ot Oriental society and politics, S© # like a seal surgeon he applied his merciful 
knife not only to cute our society but to bring about a most heahhy mobilisation 
of the latent powers and talents of Oriental womanhood. Here Kernel is the Gazi 
or Liberator in a larger sense than is understood by his own grateful nation/ 

[i-raicrit (wins Turkish writer Yccffub Ktain payi the following mbua to Kemat which will 
cpcik f« itielf i 

l he Great Chief has given hi* beady end Kb bhod to the Mlkm. cxacity n xht Messiah ie 
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the 1 urks For the whole Orient, the future as shown by Ketnal, lies 
in the active-collaboration, in sacrifice and national economy, of the men and 
women as joint comrades in spirit. This great lesson of Kemat's Turkey, 
richly coloured by his political triumphs, has been brought out by Halide Edib, 
thought-leader of Turkish womanhood, in her writings, especially on Woman's 
part in Turkey's Progress. 

Thus we witness, in the renaissance of Rental's Turkey, a new change of 
from, since the victorious assertion of national rights by Japan against Russia 
in 19{J5 Within 25 years, the Turkey of Kemal Pasha proved to the hilt that 
an Oriental nation, no matter in however desperate circumstances, might awaken 
to the actualities of life and history, throw' off the dead weights of superstition 
and century-old ignorance, assimilate the loftiest truths of modern Science and 
thus vindicate gloriously the inalienable birth-right of Asia to Liberty and 
Progress. 

Indian Islam, largely benighted still, alas by the mirage of Pan-Islamism. 
should take lesson from Kemal's Turkey at every point ; and Hindu India no 
less, in breaking the shackles of inhuman social and economic inequalities, 
enslaving the whole nation. May Kemal live long and shine ever brighter by 
his beneficient reforms, earning thereby the permanent gratitude not only of 
his own Turkey but of the whole Orient, 

India and thi Wt>nd> Oct 1933 . 


W S Wr find to-diy—JO yean after (t9W-1%0), Independent Greece an «Uy and colUfaan * 
toi of Turkey in thr BalLins u we El u ( n Cyprus, long ditpuird by (he Turks end the Greeks 
Aim we its ekd CD and ■ uiefoJ Bihliagr.iphy of the Ural-Altaic I-unfusgei. like TonftuB-Mandiu and 
Mongol Turkiih, extending from Manchuria j Q d Chinese Turiesian to Soviet Dials. Turkomans 
ind HtinfiJiy, (Vide j. BefLiiftjj, Emfuhrunt m tfor Sttulium dir Altiuchen Hiilolojie und der 
Turkobgie 1 1953). Mae thin lulf of the publications died here are from Soviet writer* .in R uaUn 
rarely found elsewhere, even in Wert European lihralien ,l 


the but Supper. He who ransomed and wveJ the Turkish race from foul destruction has given to 
this people, too. in the written history of the Seven yean' Straggle, a Political Scripture fort 

become the symbol ol their redeemed, natioiul lit Thia will be ihrn new Koran." 
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I he whole educational system of Turkey was reformed from Sop to 
bottom. The moribund University of Istanbul, known as was 

transformed into a modern and functioning university. A Swiss professor was 
called in to report and he was finally appointed to the task of treating a new 
university* on modern scientific lines, capable of giving to the Turkish youth all 
the advantages of an up-to-date education, 

Tne seventy-year-old University of htfcobul Jiad shown itself out of touch 
with the Revolution* It had taken no part in the development of the phonetic 
new alphabet and of modern languages* no part in the creation of the new legal 
Codes, no interest in the new tendencies of Turkish fiitforkul studies under the 
Ghazi and no initiative in economic reform &, AH these vital subjects which were 
matters for experts to tackle, had been worked out by the politicians, themselves 
in the hustle of State affairs. So the old University could make no contribution, 
It was clear therefore that it must give place to a new model University 
which would provide living Scientific interests to the generations of the 
Revolution. 


Tie ['few Fnciahifj* 

The new University of Isianbal was endowed with four Faculties and 
eight Institutes. The Faculties consist of literature* science, law and medicine. 
The Institutes comprise the Institute of the Turkish Revolution, and those 
of national Economy and Sociology. Geography, Psychology, Chemistry, 
Electro-mechanics, Turcology and Islamic studies. It is to be noted that 
the Faculty of Theology vanished and was replaced by the Institute of 
Islamic Studies which will have a wider range and will reserve for 
historic GonamnUnopIe, the possibility of being an International centre of 
Islamic culture. The training of theologians will practically cease : but there 
will be no danger of Turkey ceasing to maintain a scientific and historical 
connection with her Islamic heritage. 

Besides these institutes a school of Foreign languages has been created at 
the new University and the undergraduates wnll be expected to be proficient 
in at least two foreign tongues in modern use, A number of foreigners, espe¬ 
cially Swiss and German professors, have been appointed not merely for ibis 
school but in order to impart up-to-date European knowledge of the Sciences to 
the Turkish youths all over. English and German will be the languages 
especially stressed ; and this widening of the teaching of foreign languages 
will be extended also to the Secondary schools. This h an innovation. 
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as French has so fat been chiefly learnt, The object is to enable Turkish 
yagth to keep up-tra-tkls by reading the best and the most recent results 
of researches in English, German and other tongues, 

A Corps of Translator*. 

Turkish learning has suffered up to now, by having so few works of real 
erudition in Turkish. The students used to take the skeleton notes 
of their professor*, often summarised out of obsolete European scientific; books, 
and the teachers were unable to supplement them by private reading The 
Consequence was that the Sciences taught in the University have been sketchy 
and inadequate. The great numbers of professors, who have been dispossessed of 
rhdr posts by the present changes, are being employed into a large Tlanslaling 
Board whose duty it will be to transfale. into the new Turkish, the works of world 
Culture science and literature, as well as the best text-books of modern Western 
science learning. They will be set to rendering into Turkish the writings of 
Confucius, the Indian Vedas, ancient Latin and Greek works, the medieval 
Arabic and Persian philosophers, and the masterpieces of the modern national 
literatures. In this way Turkey will be provided with the elements of study 
in world literature and culture. 

The Section on the momentous Turkish Revolution, hopes to give 
to Turkish youth 3 complete knowledge of the political, legal, and the 
socio-economic principles behind the new Turkish State. It will provide the 
binding element between Learning and the Republican ideals. The fact that 
Ghazi Kama! Pasha was himself the initiator of the present reform, is shown by 
the fact that the first step he took in his holiday was to visit the University 
and the chief secondary schools at Istanbul to examine the students 
personally, in matters concerning the new Turkey and .the rationale of her 
emergence as a National State of New Asia. 

India and iht- WbiJd, Oct. 1933 


N- 0 In the Eul 30 }X*r» {193IM9O01 the educational institutes of Ankara and IitanbuJ a;* 
Belting bigger wdi bam U. S- A ae a number of CENTO ; and »w find America Kunming nwie 
important than Europe, specially in the realm, of Economic inxriniuiion and teviva], 

Kemal » iwcesEcr lumrl Inonu CUuId nnt maintain the primacy of the Republican People'* 
Party lupp&inTtd by the Democratic tarty, under Premier Mcnrferw the Gfcaii d! (alain It 
im-nglhtRT the bond, of Turkey with bill and Pain ran. 10 be jointly the lirir, Bypfoiler of it* 
European NATO and of the American spotnorrd CcAtial Teeny t.tiga&iijuno. with Rii^tnt and 
CotiHVltivc itndfiKict 
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By 

KALI DAS NAG 

[ 

k often happens in history that the political importance of a particular 
group of human beings is disproportionately big ot small as compared with 
its cultural achievements* The part that Greece and India played in the 
history of humanity, brings forcibly to opt mind the thought of this strange 
discrepancy between political and cultural achievements. Much pioneer work 
in the economic and constitutional evolution of mankind is to be seen in the 
history of these twn peninsulas of Asia and Europe Monarchy and Tyra nny* 
Republic and Democracy, Federalism and imperialism found some of 
their earliest manifesatainns in India and Greece But the Greeks and the 
Indians are remembered to-day for their achievrmenis in domains other than 
that of politics, both excelling in literature and philosophy, mythology and art. 
There they reigned supreme in the past and will continue to do so in the 
future, irrespective of the vicissitudes of their national politics. When the 
immortal Homer greeted the 41 rosy-lingered Morn", his poetic libation reminded 
us of the glorious hymn to Us/idi (Dawn) by our earlier Vedic poets. When 
the first epic poet of Europe apostrophises his Muse ( in the opening lines of 
his iiiad,. he seems to have echoed the Tragic muse of the Great Epics of India, 
1 he flashes of wit and the touches of pathos, scattered in the great writers of 
Greece, may be equated to similar brilliant passages in out Sanskrit classics ■ 
and if the European scholars could only get themselves rid of the superiority- 
complex, while comparing Greece with India, we are sure they will find striking 
parallelisms in motivation and expression, m the Classics of India and Greece 
Best cousins in the Indo-Acyan family. When Plato observed "Since Goa 
m good we must regard Him as the author of all our blessings 1 '* he seemed to 
have echoed some of the TheisttC philosophers of our age of the CJpanbhads ; 
and there seems to be no insuperable difficulty now in recognising the possi¬ 
bility of phitosophScal rda! ions between India of YljiiavaJkya and the Greece 
of Pythagoras The chequered political history of Greece, wilh she single 
exception of the age of Alexander, seems to he the European counter-part of 
the gloomy political destiny of India. What a glorious similarity there is in the 
cultural expansion of the two countries into Greater Greece and Greater India ! 
The Indians seem to have composed their Testament of Faith in the language 
of the Great Thucydides - ’M have composed my history to be a possession for 
all time* nos, a mete literary achievement to win temporary renown, M 
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Both India and Greece had to pay a heavy penalty, on the temporal plane, 
for their obsession with Eternal issues. Degraded to the position of a mere 
province of Rome (146 3. C.), within 2Q0 years of the death of Alexander the 
Great, Asiatic Greece and the Byzantine Empire continued, for over 1000 years, 
after the fall of the Western Reman Empire, the career of chaotic assimilation 
of the science and culture of East and West, till 1453 when the Turks dealt 
the death blow to the Eastern Roman Empire by the conquest of Constantinople. 
Aryan Greece, like Aryan India, had to grapple for centuries with 
Muhammadanism and Islamic do mi nation ('1453*1833), 

About a century ago, Byron rhe poetic child of stern Caledonia lost his 
heart to a Greek girl and felt, with all his passion, the sufferings and 
humiliations of enslaved Greece, recording in deathless lines the hope for the 
Greeks of to-day and tomorrow 

■Of Greece one true-born patriot still can boast t 
Mot such as prate of war, but skulk in peace. 

The bondman's peace, who sighs for all he last. 

Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost 
And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword. 

Ah Greece ! they love thee least who owe thee most 
Their birth, their blood, and that sublime record 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde 1 
When riseth Lacedemon's hardihood. 

When Thebe’s Epaminondas rears again, 

When Athen’s children arc with hearts endued. 

When Grecian mothers shall give birth to Men. 

Then may'st thou be restored,, ..." 

« * * 

a 

I visited Europe in the eventful years 1930-1931. when two of the smaller 
nations, Belgium and Greece, were celebrating the Centenary of their 
Independence. 

I was charmed by the grand Internationa! exhibition in Antwerp, the uni¬ 
que exposition of the Flemish art of old Netherlands, I then visited the excava¬ 
tions in the strata of pre-historic Greece, yielding the golden harvest of Aegean 
and Minoan civilisation the splendid conservation work in Mycens and Tyrins, 
in Aigos and Sparta, Corinth and Delphi, partly exhibited in sin* and partly in 
the unique gallery of the Greek National Museum of Athens ! examined also 
the sublime ruins of the Acropolis and of the Parthenon with its newly 
organised museum, housing the rarest specimens of the art of European and 
Asiatic Greece ; and all combined to lend to the days of my pilgrimage 
the faeinating glamour and consecration of a poet's dream. 
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And a Greek poet, came, miraculously as it were, to bless 
my passionate voyage of discovery. Kosrjs Palamas the child of Miesdnnghi, 
was nurtured under the shade of Byron whose heart lies buried there. Pa lamas, 
the Tagore of modem Greece and the President of the Athenian Academy, 
welcomed me with open arms in his quiet Poet's corner m Rue Aesclipios, 
dose to the University. I had the privilege of carrying a letter of 
introduction from Mon, Remain Roll and, on Nausica Patamas, the noble 
daughter of the poet and a talented musician. While she greeted me first on the 
steps, she appeared to be one of the Muses incarnate of the poetic pantheon 
of Pa lamas who affectionately named her Nans sea Miranda. With Athenian 
directness, she brought me into close touch with the venerable poet, already 
past seventy, with the Far-off vision of a Victor Hugo* There was something 
more than romanticism about this striking personality whose head and 
heart was the battleground of the Old and the New. t was almost unnerved 
when the poet, while exhibiting his wonderful collect ion of books, suddenly 
requested me* with a genial smile, to recite some of the poems of Tagore in 
original Bengali. I had heard before, that in the happy harmonisation of the 
classical and colloquial styles in the neo-Greek literature, Pal a mas stood 
supreme ■ and recounting to him the similarity of the literary problems which 
our Tagore h a d to solve, I recited a few poems, exemplifying the colloquial 
(K$anik^ and the classical (Balikl) movement in Tagore's poetry Fa lamas 
was perceptibly moved while I was intoning the incomparable lines of Urtafi. 
By way of return courtesy, and quite spontaneously too, Pa lama s recited his 
magnificent Hymn to Athene, adored by his countrymen as one of the greatest 
poems I felt that, like Tagore, Pa lamas is a poet pur excellence, in this age of 
prose, grand anachronisms both in this age of motor-buses and machine guns. 

Pa la mas, a man of profound erudition has not only enriched various 
branches of his national literature but has pioneered some of the big move* 
ments of national regeneration ; and the nation accorded him the highest honour 
crowning him with the laurels of immortality, drinking his musical messages 
pronounced in the historic sites of Mi&aokmghi and Delphi, or in the theatre of 
Dionysius where the whole nation listened like one soul t Yet such a formidable 
barrier is language, the inseparable body of the soul of poetry that, what to 
speak of the great creations of Palamas, his name is known only to a select few 
outside Greece l His Li/e immovable* A Hundred Voices ’and other Poems 
were made available to the English reading public, by the courtesy of the Ame¬ 
rican Harvard University Press, between 1918 to 1921. His selected work, m 
I wo volumes, was published in French, only a few years ago. His tragic muse 
singing through his volume The Grace was announced simultaneously in French 
and English in 1930 ■ and the latest translation of his most remarkable bock, the 
DodeoaHogue of the Gypzy was rendered into French and eulogised. Thanks 
to the faithful and mellifluous rendering of M, Clement, we could give a short 
specimen of that magnificent Byzantine symphony, which strangely symbolises 
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the joys and sorrows, the hopes and despairs, the triumphs and failures, of new¬ 
born Greece, then celebrating the Centenary of her independence. 

A little after that celebration (1933) there came to us the distressing 
news of a temporary disruption in the Nationalist party, the set back for 
Venozelos and even of an attempt at the abrogation of Greek constitutionalism 
through a dictatorship of General Plastiras I Fortunately order was 
restored but the depression and instability in the political and economic life of 
the Greek nation continue their pitiless course, Palamas, possessing the soul of a 
hero, and like a true descendant of Aeschylus, cheers up his nation by his pro¬ 
phetic songs, wri tten nearly a quarter of a century ago 
"And when, timid and weak that I am, 

1 find myself in this queer world. 

From its hypocricy 1 pick up audacity, and 

from its lies and shams, my inner strength,., 

0 Thou who art drifting on the Ocean of Life, be not 
afraid of the rage of the undercurrents or other 
tormenting hallucinations ... 

My life opens to the breath of songs which 
elevate themselves towards the beauty 
of Truth, towards the Beauty of Life I” 

That indomitable optimism and that deathless faith in the future come not 
only as inspiration to his own country but also as a benediction to the other 
natrons like outs, treated as no nations to-day. India, and so many 
unfortunates, dubbed as no notions are reeling under the dead weight of history, 
gasping for breath, aspiring for light and freedom of the infinite heavens. The 
prosperous Big nations can afford to do without poets for a while ; but we, 
of the dispossessed and the downtrodden nations, cannot help loving our 
singers and seeking the consolation and guidance of our Poet-seers who are 
ever weaving the rich tapestry out of our past and present joys and sorrows, 
into the eternal vision of the Future. 


I sought and got a noble 'message' from Palamas as a jpemror of our 
Golden Book of Tagore. 


Win and rfu World, May, IB 33 


The Marvellous has not disappeared, it has only been displaced. The 
Miracle rests eternally in the human soul, even in the humblest. 

COSTiS PALAMAS 
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Creek lodepeniTeiice and llw Balkans. 

Le Merger d* A themes m its current issues published a series of articles 
by Mr* Costas KerofiSas, a leading writer and historian of modern Greece, on 
the Centenary of the foundation of the Independent Greek regime with the land¬ 
ing uf King Otto of Bavaria on the 23th of January, 1333 in Nauplb. From the 
year 1821 when* with the Latin American nations, nationalist Greece declared 
its War of Independence, Greece had to pay a heavy price for her freedom from 
Turkey* in the form of an awful destruction of life and property. The self- 
sacrifice of the men and women of New Greece was soul-stirring and poet Byron 
devoted the last few years of his life to the Greek cause. Gratitude of modern 
Greece to Byron is profound and the history of that great national upheaval, 
in the plane of politics as well as in Literature, has been recounted 
with epic grandeur by the national pout of modern Greece, Kostis Palamas 
on the occasion of the Gen tenary of Greek Independence* Although past 
seventy, like Tagore, Palamas is ever Creating new forms of joy and beauty, 
ever inspiring his people during their trials and tribulations We wish 
ah health and happiness to the Tagore of modem Greece and we hope 
that, through him, Greece and India will come nearer to each other in 
life poetry and idealism. 

The modern shipping lines via Suez land the passengers either in som« 
Italian or French ports ; Venice or Genoa, Toulon or Marseilles. Conse¬ 
quently most of them are deprived of the opportunity of coming indirect 
contact with Eastern Europe which is of special interest to the Oriental nation?, 
presenting, as it does, so many common problems of social, economic and 
political character. Modest: though quite comfortable steamer services have 
been established by the Egyptian (Khedive Line), the Greek and the kalian 
Companies, which are touching the historic sites of Alexandria, Piraeus (port of 
Athens). Patras {Olympia), Salonika, Istanbul etc, whence travellers like me 
may pass via Rumania or Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to Budapest, the terminus 
of all the Continental lines. 

The tourists can easily gather useful informations from thefamous paper La 
ReJniMiijue, Another French Weekly La Btdgarle, is championing the cause of 
inter-Balkanic Union, publishing informations- on the constructive aspects of 
Balkan poll tics embracing Bulgaria Turkey, Greece, Rumania* Albania, 
Yugoslavia and others. Their universities are sympathetic to India. Author 
of many books on India, Prof Mitcea Eliade of Bucharest, came to Calcutta 
to study Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy under our eminent scholar, Dr« 
Surendmnaih Das Gupta then Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. A 
noble daughter of Greece, Eleni Samson wrote in French on the "Socrtd fi/e of 
Mahatma Gandhi and, as she recorded—her book was an "act of Faith*'. 


IncEiJ d-s d rh* World*, May, 
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By 

KALI DAS NAG 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary celebrations of the death of Garibaldi roused 
in the heart of every cultured Indian, a feeling of undefinable sympathy for and 
kinship with the Italian people. After centuries of political degradation* when 
the Indians scented the dawn of a new Freedom, then the names of Mazzini 
(18U8-1872) and of Garibaldi (1807-1882) the immortal pioneers of Italian 
freedom* were on the lips of educated Indians* public men as well as our 
University students Pi once re of Bengali literature like Michael Madhusudan 
Dull (1824-1873 ) and Hemchandra Banerji (inspired by Dante's M Divine 
Comedy") were so much touched by the spirit and form of Italian literature 
that they composed several poems inspired by Dante. Virgil and Petrarca* In 
18(30 when the whole world re-sounded with the glories of Garibaldi.our epic 
poet* Michael Dutt sailed for Europe, started cultivating Italian literature, 
and paid (1865) homage to Dante on hsi dOOth Jubilee (12654321). This 
is evident from his undeniable preference for the severe daisied style as 
well as from his importation of the sonnet form, a la Petr area, to whom also 
he dedicated a special poem quoted below. 

In the cultivation of the Italian literature in the original, Madhu&udan 
unfortunately had few successors, thanks to the insularity ol the British makers 
of our Indian Universities where English alone reigned supreme to the exclusion 
of her linguistic sisters of Europe, 

But the political appeal of the Italian patriots were far too strong to be 
Stopped by linguistic barriers, Marini’s universalization of the cult of national 
freedom and his foundation of “Young Italy*' just a century ago (1332) found 
its unconscious literary apotheosis in the jantana (Son-of.the-Motherland) cult 
of Bankimchandra Chatterjl, the author of * Bande JVffitararp” (Hail Mother 
India) in his famous novel A nan da Math. The production of that book 
(1880-1882) with its quasi-mystical and quasi-political Appeal, synchronized 
strangely with the decade since of the unification of Italy, Within three years 
of the publication of the Ananda Math and of the passing away of Garibaldi. 
India witnessed the foundation of the first Indian National Congress in 1885. 

• * * 

It was 1921. I was handling in the University of Paris Library, a copy 
of the beautifully printed Sanskrit FUmSyana edited by the Italian Sanskrttist 
Gorresio, who for the first time collated the Bengali recensions. Mv fellow 
student, an Italian, informed me that there would be a great national celebra- 
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tion. all over Italy and particularly in Florence, in commemorate the Six 
Hundred) Anniversary of Dame, All my pent-up enthusiasm for Italian art and 
culture came to a head and I ran to the apputment of my dear old Professor. 
Sylvain Levi ; and he with his usual generosity furnished me with a personal 
introduction to Professor Carlo Formtthi p the renowned Italian Sanskrkist ot 
the University of Rome. Reaching Rome, I found a most cordial welcome from 
Prof. Formic hi who introduced me to several distinguished scholars of Italy. 

[ was aggreably surprised to discover that a renowned Italian jurist Prof. 
G- Mazzaretla was working* for a quarter of century* on Hindu Law which he 
considered to be the very basis of his Etfuwlogia Giuridica Next to Germany; 
Italy had reserved the largest number of Chairs for Sanskrit and Indological 
studies* Prof. Bailing Prof Itellom PhilippL Prof Suali and last, though 
not the least, our esteemed friend, Prof Giuseppe Tucci h were collaborating to 
rear up silently a great causeway of Indo-Ifaitan amity. Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa I found naturalised h in the Italian language, through Prof. FornvichPfl 
translations showing profound knowledge of and sympathy for Sanskrit. The 
studies on Buddhism, with ns magnificent literary domains of Tibetan and 
Chinese, Pali and Prlktii p were being attended to by Prof. Tucci, the lingusiuc 
prodigy of modern Italy. Even modern Bengali came to he welcomed soon in 
the academic circle, thanks to the enthusiasm of my friends Prof Belloni 
Philippi and Prof Tucci who read with me Tagore and Sam Chatterjee p s 
Sri f^cJnuz. True, I missed the niche of Indian Art in the museums of Italy ; 
but I found our Italian academic colleagues ready to undertake research in 
any department of Indian history and culture,, provided facilities were created 
for their direct contact with Indian specialists. Rabindranath Tagore invited 
to his international University of Santmiketan Italian Indologists and Prof. Carlo 
Formic hi came as the first Italian visiting Professor. Soon Prof, Tucci followed 
and both of them were welcomed with fraternal enthusiasm by our people and 
they were invited to deliver lectures before the Universities of Calcutta, Dacca* 
Benares and several other learned organizations of India. 

* * * 

The presence, in 1921 , of a" solitary Indian from Bengal, silently offering 
his homage to the immortal poet of La Ditftta Com media in the grand Dante 
Celebration of Florence, was thus not without some significance and sequence. 
J can never forget that colossal dramatisation of Italian life and culture* when 
wave after wave of Italian regional units, from Lombardy; Tuscany and Venezia, 
Ravenna and Perugia, Siena and Turin, Rome and Naples, each group with 
their distinctive costumes and ancient banners unfurled, marched in a majestic 
swell. United Italy was before my eyes, as dreamt of by the great prophet-poet 
Dante who sang of L' Amor the mume d sole e alrre sidle f 

That sublime song of Unity, ridiculed as impossible by the contemporaries 
of Dante (1265 1323). came to be translated into reality ; and Italy is struggling 
to be the fulfilment of Dante's dream. For centuries Italy had no political unity 
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and yet she was the pioneer of spiritual and cultural unity of the Occident ; and 
Roman Law. Roman Christianity and Italian literature continued to be the 
greatest legacies of the Western nations. Specially in the domain of Ait. Italy 
battles all comparison ; and I felt what a vast unexplored field of collaboration 
between India and Italy Lies that way I Generations of our art-students and 
creative artists will make pilgrimages to the land of Giotto ( 1260 — 1 336} and 
Leonardo (1452 - 1519) and, I am sure, will be welcomed by our friends of Italy. 

II 

tutor- University lie La lions 

It has got to be admitted that the academic world of India has not yet 
awakened to the importance of Indo-Italian collaboration ; and that is why the 
700th anniversary celebration in honour of St. Francis of Assisi and the inter¬ 
national celebration in honour of Horace and Virgil, (Bi-millennium) roused but 
faint echoes in the academic corridors of India- Italy, however, has inaugurated a 
new chapter of intellectual cooperation by organizing the Italian Inter-University 
Institute (founded in 19235 with the guidance of the great Italian Philosopher, 
Giovanni Gentile {who reviewed the life of Gandhi) the then Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, as its President, Its object is dearly formulated as ihat of "developing the 
influence of the higher national culture by spreading the Italian language, 
literature, history, science, art and thought, especially among foreigners, who 
either come to Italy for purposes of study or are in any case attracted by Italy 
and Italian culture”, As foreigners visit Italy throughout the year, the institute 
( fctifHto interimiverjitorfo Italicno) has provided for courses of lectures in 
different cultural centres of Italy, following the natural conveniences of time 
and place ; there were special courses of lecture, in the historic city of 
Ravenna, on its illustrious exile Dante ; also a series of illustrated lectures 
on Mosaic and other subjects, under the auspices of the newly founded 
Institute of Byzantine Studies, Byzantium was the great cultural bridge 
between the Orient and the Occident for centuries ; and intensive 3 tudy of 
Byzantine arts and crafts will go to add new chapters of Oriental influences 
on European art. There were systematic courses on the history of ceramic 
industries at the Royal School of Ceramics in Faenza and to which Is attached 
an experimental laboratory and the International Ceramic Muaetim. 

Florence, the birth place of modern Musical drama and tiro native city of 
some of the greatest poets and artiais of Italy, arranged for lectures on Italian 
history, on Tuscan dialects and on Italian music. Intensive courses of lectures 
on medical subjects by distinguished Italian Doctors are also given. The Inter¬ 
national Art Exhibitions are held in Venice where artists and art students from 
all over the world flocked together, Winter being the best month in Siena, 
the city of die early schooling of Raphal, there are lectures on the Italian 
history of Art and allied subjects, Last, though not the least, Rome attracts 
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an international group of students to its Spring Courses in April which coincide 
with the festival of Frimawm Romana (The Roman Spring) and the Easter 
holidays round St Peter's Cathedral. 

There are lectures a($o on Contemporary history of Italy with special 
reference to the a post date of Mazzini and on the Italian national hero 
Garibaldi- Another course on Italian literature starts from the study of 
Joke stii nave (the new graceful style) of St. Francis of Assisi {1162-1226) and 
Dame (1265-1321), Boccacio [1313-75 and Tasso (1344-95) down to Carducci 
(1825-1907) and PascolL Important courses are on Archaeology and history 
tsf Art where Italian Mwtms of international reputation personally attend to 
the students. Prof tlgo Antoniclli of the University of Rome and Curator 
of the Pre-historic and Ethnographic Museum, delivers special lectures on Pre- 
Christian as well as on the Christian and Renaissance art evolutions. Indian 
students aspiring to master the technique of the history of Art (so important 
now on account of the discovery of the great Proto-historic sites of the Indus 
Valley) a£ well as the students of practical archaeology (field-work, exploration, 
conservation, etc.) may profitably come to Rome for a Sound and all-round 
training in Archeology. 

1 felt it the more strongly, after my fourth visit to Rome, when I had the 
privilege of being introduced by our friend* Prof. Tucci, to His Excellency 
Count Paribeni Director of the Academy of Arts, Rome. He is one of the 
foremost Italian authorities, on Art and Archaeology ; and he very generously 
offered to attend to our promising students from India. I made a strong appeal 
to that effect, in course of my lectures on “Indian Art and Archaeology' 1 
at the University of Rome, under the joint auspices of that University andjof 
the Royal Italian Academy, Indians found, in eminent scholars like Rector 
Fancied, Prof + Formichi, Prof. Tucci and others, their unfaltering friends, 
who are deeply interested in the cultural rapfirochemeru between India and 
Italy. They supported my scheme of inter-university relationship between 
our two countries, as I felt from the generous help which they accorded lo 
the Indian students whom I had the occasion to send to Italy from time to 
time. In Rome too I had the privilege of meeting Dr. Maria Montessori and 
her son, the present Director of the Montessori Institute, both of whom I found 
deeply interested in India. Some Indian lady students were stealing a march on 
our boys by clustering round this great Italian educationist Dr, Maria 
Montessori from whom the girls get motherly sympathy and guidance. Deputed 
by Lady Bose, I requested Dr. Montessori to arrange her programme so as lo 
visit India and she readily agreed as she was a great admirer of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Royal Italian University F*ir Foreigner* 

In recognition of my humble services I was elected the Representative 
in India of the Regia Universha haliana p^r Stranteri, Perugia, under its able 
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Rector, II Asiorre LupateLlt. This institution was founded in 1925. with a 
view to hdp foreigners of all nationalities, in their studies of Italian language 
art and culture. The courses are divided into three groups ; 1. Preparatory ; 

L Intermediate t 3* Advanced. Foreigners are admitted to these courses 
without any formalities as io previous studies made ; and all are entitled to 
the special privileges in regard to board and lodging, rail-road fares, pass-port 
visas, besides facilities of visiting galleries, museums, monuments and excav?- 
tions in Italy. All the students that 1 sent from India were treated with exem¬ 
plary courtesy and kindness by the authorities as well by the general public. 
It is high time that out Indian students and educational institution* wake 
up to the splendid possibilities of cultural and technical collaboration between 
India and Italy* 

—Jinks and iJw World , AuR k 32 


"Italians and Europeans may learn something from the Indian Afctfuitjm. 
His book will no doubt be edifying to those whose hearts are disposed to under¬ 
stand what firmness in the worship of the Truth means, that is to say p what 
character is, and the religious spirit and will-power* These materials for life- 
building are indispensable for all human beings under whatever sky* in whatever 
age, in whatever scheme of Life, in whatever political system. And Italians 
who do not possess any book of such a deep religious inspiration in their 
literature, will find in Gandhi a great writer"- 


qjovannj qmriLM 
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A disunited and struggling nation aspiring after unity and solidarity 
often looks back into the corridors of History to discover if possible the statue 
of some inspiring personality or the bas-reliefs of some dynamicsE movement, 
India of 1933 may thus be peeping into the annals of Italy of 1333 showing 
the plastic projection of the freedom movement of Young Italy, with the figure 
of Joseph hfazzini dominating the drama of Italian Unity. The historic society 
of Young Italy was founded in Genoa (which claims Columbus) April 1332, with 
the following announcement "'Here are we t a few young, very youngmem 
illustrious without names, without financial resources ; and we are called upon to 
overthrow an established order..-so let it be then,and may God help us 1" Mamni 
(ISOS-72) the soul of the movement was barely twenty-four. Yet people of all 
classes joined his group: nobles, commoners, lawyers* men employed under 
Government, merchants t captains, sailors, artisans, priests, and monks. Young 
Garibaldi (1807-82) says about the wonderful Fraternity i— 4 "There arose in my 
mind strange glimmerings by the light of which I saw in a ship, no longer a 
vehicle charged with the exchange of the products of one country for 
those of another, but a winged messenger bearing the word of the 
Lord, and the sword of the Archangel. 111 Thus we see how the magnetic 
personality of Maaaini opened a new chapter in the history of Italy and 
of modem Europe. 

Between 1832-33 he was the editor and soul of the Yellow-back 
Review, Glovane Italic—"Young Italy'* His indefatigable young comrades 
acted as type-setters, proof readers, printers* packers and posters ; and from 
the prophetic pen of the Editor MajtzJni came the apocalyptic essay on the 
Brotherhood of the peoples ; i4 We lived together, true equals and brothers 
in one sole thought, one sole hope, one sole worship, in the extremity of poverty 
hut we are always cheerful*** No wonder then that a critical British biographer 
records enthusiastically : #, So did a handful of penniless youths enter into 
solemn covenant to found a nation and refashion Europe Over against them 
were the massed forces of inertia, tradition, prejudice, and the organised 
immobility of Governments* Over against them were all the persecutive 
resources of Power : spies, informers, police, the dungeons, the galleys, the 
scaffold. Over against them were the wealth, the prestige the armies and 
navies, the diplomacy of the Absolutists. To so grotesque a challenge. History 
could provide but few parallels 4 *- Facing the risk of supression any moment 
by the Absolutist authorities, the little paper Young Jialy nevertheless created a 
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sensation within its short life, Mettumich ordered back-numbers of the journal - 
young Louis Napoleon offered on essay on Military Honour and Giobcrti 
(1801-52) contributed a hymn : "All had to you Precursors of the New Law I" 
it wa-s like the breath of Spring awakening the cemetery into the flowering field 
of Life, calling die "Italians to hald their ItaUanity as a solemn trust, not for 
themselves but for humanity". The journal, as a matter of course, was suppres¬ 
sed but the generation triumphed over trials, tortures and deaths. Ynwng holy, 
the journal is dead. Long live young Italy! such seems to be the legend 
inscribed on the history of the Peninsula during the last century (1833-1953). 

Born in an age of violence and war, Mazzcru advocated a policy of ruling* 
out war from Europe as it is now ruled out from the American Union. Peace 
for him never meant simply M no more war", but acting in harmonious 
co-operation with one sovereign aim : Peace which would come through Union 
and union through the voluntary autonomous associations of the Free peoples. 
With these profound observations Mr. Griffith the able biographer concludes: 
"Marini was in a sense the Mahatma of nineteenth century Europe, but what of 
his ethical standard ? He was committed to methods of violent revolutionism. It 
would have been strange indeed, if in Italy in his day he had escaped that 
commitment. It may be questioned if even Mr. Gandhi, dealing with the 
Austrian regime of the nineteenth century, and living beneath the moral firma¬ 
ment of Southern Europe at that time, would have seen so clearly the lode-star 
whose white radiance has guided his own remarkable career"* (G. O. Griffith : 
MctJZini : Prophet of Modern Europe 1932 Such feeling references to Mahatma 
Gandhi by the modern English biographer of Mazzini remind us of the striking 
parallelism between the two Pioneers of Italy and India. Both are precursors of 
a new national movement and both tending to enlarge the scope of nationalism 
into internationalism ; both struggling against tremendous odds within and 
outside their countries ■ both born leaders of men, moving the hearts of millions 
through their strangely similar philosophies of purifications through 
perpetual suffering. 

Opening his career dsa barrister with the prospects of enormous income 
Gandhi suddenly realised the humiliation and suffering of thousands of fellow- 
Indians in Africa ; and consecrated twenty precious years of his youth in defence 
of their honour and in combating the injustices of Colonial administration 
Returning to India in 1915. he inaugurated a new movement and in fact built up 
a new generation. Very characteristically he named his first vernacular journal 
Nava Jivan. (New Lifc« which soon found its English incarnation in Young India 
a spiritual cousin oT Mazzini'a Young Italy Starting with the circulation of a few 
thousands, the two papers of Mahatma Gandhi and Mazzini came to be read 
by millions. In his hrsc article tn You - g India (8th October, 1919) we read the 
following lines of GandhijL "I am proud to think that I have numerous readers 
among framers and workers. They make India. Their poverty is India's cur^e 
and crime. Their prosperity alone can make India a country fit to Jive in, 
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They represent nearly SO percent of In dins population* The English journals 
touch but the fringe of the ocein of India's population ,* . Apart from its duty 
of drawing attention to injustice to individuals. it will devote its attention to 
constructive Satyagwha,, as also, some times, cleaning Satyagraha*’ 1 

Like Mamnip the Indian Mahatma did not remain confined to the mere 
negative programme of fighting injustices but soon laid the foundation of 
a positive spiritual yet practical programme ; M The principles of Satyagraha. 
as I know it today, constitute a gradual evolution* Satyagraha differs 
from Passive Resistance as the North Pole from the South, The Salter 
lias been conceived as a weapon of the weak, and does not exclude the use of 
physical farce or violence! for the purpose of gaining one*a end ; whereas ibe 
former has been conceived as a weapon of the strongest and exclude the use of 
violence in any shape or form* The term Satyugrnhd was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians there used, for full eight years ; 
and it was coined in order to distinguish it from the movement then going on, 
in the United Kingdom and South Africa, under the name of Passive Resistance. 
Its root meaning is holding on to Truth, hence Truths force. 1 have also called 
it Love-force or Soul-Force* In the application of Saiyagraha, L discovered in 
the earliest stages, that pursuit of Truth did not admit of violence being inflicted 
on one s opponent buE that he must be weaned from error by patience and 
sympathy* for what appears to be Truth to the one may appear to be error 
to the other. And patience means sdbuffering. So the doctrine came to 
mean vindication of Truth, not by infliction of suffering on the opponent, but 
on one's self. p " 

Troung India salutes Young Italy on its Centenary ! 

Mia and ihc July, 1933 


“The world is seeking not the material solidarity which is now assured 
arid which i$ only the outward form of the nations, but the vivifying spirit that 
shall guide their life towards its end, the moral unity that can only be based on 
the association of men and nations equal and free," 
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b* 

MICHAEL MADHUSUDAM DUTT 


0 ! tali a 1 the garden of the Muses, famous far and wide ; 

Thy warblers of diverse colours and tones 

Pour the nectar of their music, through their homed tunes. 

And fill the soil for ever with the joy of Prims vera. 

In that land was born years ago. 

Francesco Petrarca, poet, glorious and sincere par excellence, 

Through the benediction of the Goddess of Speech, 

A very jewel of the generation of Poets, 

His tongue soaked in .Ambrosia, and his hand playing the Golden Lyre. 

Fiam the mine of poetry he discovered a veritable gem, the Sonnet, 

Which he laid at the feet of the Muse installed in the temple of 

his mother, tongue ; 

And the Mother accepted the gift, conferring adequate boon on 

the Master-Poet. 

That g^m [ bring today as an offering, at the worthy feet of our 

Muse Bhmati 


Reigning in the heart of India, 


TViraiifed from the ompfuil Bengal] ion net cempo&rd by ihc Poet m Vgmillei in 1&65, It i* 
here dedicated to the fnemory of lianle (1 Z&5-1 J£l j on whose ftltJ annlvcrwry Pbet Midhusudtn 
sent Jus homage on. behalf ai Imlil. fVjri* Pr&L R r N Dij Cu|rfa ■ HmiMitkrt Standard, 
Calcutta). K. N. 
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Moderti Review, September X §22 

Relation between the Italian and the Indian Universities seemed to have 
been signalised by the graceful invitation sent from Padua to India on the occa¬ 
sion of the Seventh Centenary of the University of Padua (founded 1222) which 
was celebrated between 14th and 17th of May, 1922. Invitation letters in 
Sanskrit were sent to all the important universities and Oriental Societies 
of India. The Vice-chan celfor of the Calcutta University * Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee> realised the international significance of the invitation, and 
promptly delegated three distinguished afumnt of the Calcutta University 
to represent their Alma Mater in the historic gathering of Padua in which 
delegates from the Universities and learned bodies, from over forty countries 
took part. Three eminent gentlemen attended : veteran Mathematician Dr, D. 
N, Mallikj Dr, Phanmdra Nath Chose, University Professor of applied Physics, 
Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee* University Professor of Indian Linguistics—who 
were then staying respectively in London, Berlin and Paris. They represented 
Calcutta and India in i bis unique assembly of scholars from all over the world. 

The function was primarily of a ceremonial nature ; but from the point 
of view of India h was noteworthy that die equal status uf India in the Republic 
of Letters had been freely and formally recognised by one of the oldest 
Universities of Europe. The principal ceremony, in which the King of Italy 
was present, took place on the 15th of May. There were a number uf 
speakers, selected from among the delegates, to read addresses of congratulation 
to Padua. The speakers represented the various countries which were formed 
into several groups, namely :— 

1, Asia (India and China), 2, The Latin nations (France, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, Rumania and the states of South America), as well as Catholic 
Ireland and Orthodox Greece* 5. The nations of Northern and Eastern Europe 
(Holland, Denmark* Norway, Sweden. Finland, Esthcnia, Lekonia, Lithuania, 
Hungary). 4. The English speaking nations of the British Empire (England with 
Scotland and Wales, Canada, Australia* New Zealand and South Africa), 
5. Germany, b, Fhe United States of America, 7. The Slav nations (Russia. 
Poland, Gtecht> Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria and 8. The Universities ofltaly. 

Lach speaker was to ^p<ak in his own language and this was qusle m 
keeping with the international character of the meeting. The order of speakers 
was determined by lottery _ and as Asia came hrat r India um privtkged to 
represent Asia 
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This part of the programme was opened with an address from one of 
out Calcutta delegates. An address suitable to the occasion had been prepared 
in which Padua was congratulated on her long academic record and in which it 
was emphasised that the modern Indian Universities symbolised India's age-old 
queat for Wisdom, in a new form, while they aspire to bring home to the 
rising generation of India, modern sciences and up-to-date methods of pedagogy. 
They are equally zealous to conserve the ancient learning of India which, in 
the days of her illustrious Universities of Tnkshasila. NStandi and Varanasi, 
attracted students from practically the whole of Asia. The address ended 
with the well known prayers from the (Jpamjads : Safm nav avatu etc., and 
the wish was expressed that such a meeting of the memhets of the various 
universities of the East and of the West, like brother-pilgrims to the same 
shrine of Knowledge, might be productive of fruitful results in the domain 
of Science and Arts that know no frontier, and thereby by the foundation of 
true internationalism. 

It was thought that an address on behalf of India should be in 
Sanskrit ; an adaptation of the draft was made in Sanskrit by Professor 
Parasuram Lakshman Vaidya of the Fergueson College, Poona, an eminent 
Sanskriiiss (who is also an M.A, in Pali of the Calcutta University), and who was 
then studying Buddhist philosophy with Prof, De la Vale b Poussin, This 
address was written out in the form of a Manuscript, in Devanagari characters 
and Professor Suniti Chat terjee, first among the foreign delegates, read it 
before the assembly on behalf of the Indian-Asian Universities There were 
speeches in Latin, Italian, French, English and German ; and the intonation of 
Sanskrit at the assembly did create a great impression. 

There was a very great interest in India shown by the scholars iram 
different universities and specially among the students, the more intellectual 
among whom were profound admirers of Rabindranath Tagore whose very name 
was the best pass-port for us Indians into the heart of the cultured communities 
of the Continent. The presence of three Indian professors in such an intel¬ 
lectual gathering was noticed with pleasure by all. Dra, Mallik, Chose and 
Chatterjee had occasions to come in touch with the scholars and converse with 
them about the intellectual awakening of India and the work done by the various 
educational agencies of Modern India Professors, pupils and the common 
people of Padua, proud of their University, entered fully into the spirit of the 
celebration. The Rector of the University, Dr. Lucate I Is and the Secretary of 
the Centenary Committee Prof. Ballmi 'occupying the chair of Sanskrit in Padua 
University) were the very models of courtesy and hospitality. Prof. Bellini is 
an enthusiastic student of Indology and a true friend of India who appreciates 
all that is best in Indian culture. Some of the mem bets of the different 
delegations were honoured with doctorates by the Padua University and 
Dr. P, N. Ghose got this distinction ns a delegate from India, 
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Very Few Indians know what a fascination India exercises on the imAgina- 
uun of Italian savants. From the time of the great Gorresio, who brought 
ouE p in the fifties of the last century, the magnificent edition of the Ramayana 
with an Italian translation, to L, P* Tessitori in whose untimely death 
modern Indian linguistics, specially Koja^h&n lost a splendid scholar of Indology 
India has an uninterrupted succession of vote ties in Italia the India of 
Europe. Outside Germany it is difficult to find so many chairs of Sanskrit as we 
find in Italian Universities ; Prof. Balfini of Padua, Prof. Be I Ion i Philippi of Pisa, 
Prof. Suali of Florence, along with Dr- Vatlauri end Dr, Tucci* of Rome, are 
some of the enthusiastic workers m the field of Imbtogy, Prof Dr. Carlo 
Forxnidu with his single hearted devotion to the cause of Endian studies 
made solid contributions to the science of Indology which won for the 
crowning recognition of the highest Prize of the Roman Academy of Philology 
conferred on Formidii Sanskrit Professor of the University Rome* So 
it is only proper far our Indian Universities and Oriental Societies to 
establish a relation of closer friendship and co-operation with their fellow- 
workers and colleagues of Italy, 


Hfcof. GiuMppt! Tucci, my feud efovei 30 yeatu, puhliihcd viluabjc book) nnd pi^n in 
lMLmk.nt and Fill ChmiMr and Trfcvian He led KveraJ expeditions into Tsbci. publishing ln4o- 
Tibttka aeries. Thin aa founder Director uf the Institute of the Middle and the Far East Dr. Tucci 
b miking arnpciitam ccp n frikj tjQin tv OrientaloH? ihrough the splendid journal Etui and West, 


“t sec rhe people pas* before myeyes. m Ute livery of wretchedness and poIiliriL subjection. 
t*|ged and hungry, pain fully gmheritig the crumb* that wealth idmcs tnsuldnftJv to it. or Jo«t and 
vandering in riot and the iulOxii^ticm ei hruMih, angry. HVAge joy ; and I remember that thdwe 
bruUltied face* bear the finger-puns of tsfld, the mark of the iutit million al over own. I left 
m>«cjf to th* virion o! jth* future and behold the People rising in in maj«ty, brother* in one £uth, 
oac bond of Equality and Lovt, eru? ideal ofrilisen virtue that ever grovi in beauty and might, the 
People of the future. unspoilt by luxury, unfunded by wretchedne^ awed by the corudoutnen of 
1U ritfhUi and duller-. 


Qiuitpp* Ma^mi 





THE VISVABHARATI AND PROF. CARLO FORMICHI 


By 

KALIDAS NAG- 

TIi* Modern Lkarmbcr, 1915. 

To invite representative scholars of the different culture-centres of the 
modern world became a speciaE future of Rabindranath Tagore'S 
Vhva Bhiirdii. The large vision of cur Poet discerned the basic truth that, 
however intense may be our present preoccupation with academic or voca¬ 
tional education* we must avoid parochialism and stagnation by breaking 
through the narrowbounds of our temporal needs and regional habits. We 
must establish free circulation of the creative* spirit of India with the main 
currents of world culture 

Sure of this veridic intuition, though not quite sure yet of the support of 
his countrymen, the prophetic soul of the Poet sent invitations, for spiritual 
and cultural collaboration* to all the peoples of the modern world, on behalf 
of his motherland India, which sent similar invitations in days of yore to 
all mankind, addressed as "children of Immortality'* India has not yet fully 
awakened to the Significance of this great l cal! But the work of cultural 
cooperation is growing steadily and silently Prof. Sy!vain Levi of the Paris 
University, Dr Wmternhz and Prof, Lesny fiom the German and the Czech 
Universities of Czeco-Sbvakia, Dr* Sten Konow of Norway* Prof* Germanus 
of Hungary etc. had come and lived with us. They had profited by as much 
as they have contributed to this cultural r approckhcment of India with the 
modern world. 

The Italian Indologist Prof. Carlo Formic hi came to India backed by the 
provision for a lectureship on Italian literature and culture represented by another 
great Italian scholar Dr- Guiseppe Tucci. They came with a library of Italian 
books on the Art and Literature of Italy. Thus we received masterly monographs 
on Italian art like Venturi's Srona Am Udtia. the Biblioceca d 1 Am lUmiTatz and 
reproduction of that rare collection of paintings in the Vatican, Pinacoteca 
Varicana The gifts of literature are equally valuable, comprising the whole 
library of the Italian Renaissance, in 50 volumes (Biblioieca del Rasorgeinento} 
and a complete collection of Italian classics, from Dante and Tasso to Carducd 
and Pascoli. 

Prof, Carlo Formichi, who came at the head of this cultural mission 
from Italy, was bom in Naples on the 14th of February. IS71* the year which 
witnessed the unification of Italy. Drawn from hb very school days to Indian 
literature and religion, partially introduced to modern Italy by the superb 
edition of the Rfimayana by Signor Gorresio, our budding Italian Indologbt 
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PROP. CARLO FORMICHI 

studied Sanskrit (up to 1395) with all his heart under Ids master Prof, Kerbaker 
of the University of Naples. Securing the Siena scholarship, as the result of a 
competitive examination, Formichi went to Germany to deepen his knowledge 
of Indology- He studied the Vedic and Buddhist texts under Hermann Olden¬ 
burg, and proceeding to Vienna for a while, studied the Smritt literature and the 
Tarkasamgraha with Prof. George Buhler. But the greater part of his time in 
Germany Formichi consecrated to the study of Indian Philosophy, especially 
the Lpanishads and the Vedanta, under his beloved master Paul Dqussen ; 
the friend of Swami Vi\ r ekananda, When I had the privilege of enjoying the 
hospitality of Prof. Formichi in Rome 192U, he showed me a bust of Prof 
Deussen and he recounted to me humorously how his German master one 
day analysed, with mock solemnity, his name 'Formichi" establishing its 
equivalence with the Sanskrit "Vclmlki," and conferred that hoary poet's 
name on his enthusiastic pupil. The year 1S9S Formichi devoted himself to 
manuscript work at the BiMiotheque Nstioftirle in Paris and in the British 
Museum and the Tndij Office Library, where he made the acquaintance 
of Rost, Tawney and Dr. Thomas Working on the manuscripts of 
Brofinropanlifidd and nT Hindu Polity or the Nlti literature, Formichi took his 
doctorate by publishing the thesis on the Indian Science of Politics (1899), 
making the first systematic analysis of the Omgndakrya Nttl Sara and other 
literature on the subject available before the discovery of the Kattiilyrtn Artfco- 
Sustra, The same year Formichi was appointed privjt docent in the UnL 
versity of Bologna in 1899, Between 1900-1913, Formichi worked quiedy in 
the university of Pisa, the first five years (2900-1905) as a lecturer and the last 
eight years (1905-1913) as the senior Professor of Sanskrit, He made his 
name by publishing a comparative study of the Indian politician K3mandaka 
on the one hand and of Machiavelli and Hobbes on the other, naming his book 
Salus Tupuli (1908) after the great principle of Roman jurists : Safur frapuli 
suprema lex est. ‘the well-being of the people is the supreme Law." Student® 
used to flock round him ; and by his devotion and enthusiasm Prof, Formichi 
managed to train up quite a generation of Sanskrittsts who are now filling the 
chairs of Indology in several universities of Italy. 

In t9L» Formichi published his translation of Aivagfio^a's Buiidfta-cfidrita, 
with a critical elimination of the text. It was not only a decisive improvement 
upon the first translation of Cowell in the Sacred Boots of the East series, but 
i,t also showed Formichi 1 s special aptitude for bringing out translations at once 
faithful to the original and full of literary qualities, a rare thing in philological 
works, which arc generally ''perfect and dead.” 

We accord our hearty welcome to Prof. Formichi and hope, 
ruppjrti culturali fra la chusita terra dell India cuita della civilita del morula el 
Italia , that a cultural relationship be established between lutlia and India, 
the cradle of the civilisation of the world. 
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CITY OF DANTE AND GREATER ITALY 


BY 

BERNARD BERETSON 

I come to discuss the conquests of the mi nd and spirit which may follow 
in the train of military advance* but may equally well accompany peaceful 
penetration or trade, or the migration of individuals finding no satisfactory 
employment at home. 

Classical examples of civilizations accompanying conquering armies are 
furnished by the Macedonian invasion of the East, and the successful wars of the 
Romans in the West and the East + the Heltemzation* except m language, of the 
entire world of antiquity : the cecum ene, the subsequent Judaiaalion of the 
same world known as Christianity ; and later the submission of this world again 
to French culture in the West and to Byzantine in the East, both dominating 
until the other day . yet from 1400 to 1800 sharing their empire with Italy in 
general and Florence and Tuscany in particular. 

The Florentine and Italian penetration, into the rest of Europe, must rank 
as one of most heartening triumphs of mind. To write its history will some 
day* and let us hope soon, engage the energies of Italian scholarship. Its study 
has one advantage over that of the peaceful penetration of the Creek spirit into 
nearly the same regions some two thousand years earlier. The course of the 
latter remains almost as unchronic fed and as anonymous as pre- history, and 
like pre-hhtaty is known by its fruits alone ; whereas the Italian penetration 
(since Marco Polo, 1254-1323* h vivified by the possibility of tracing it in detail 
through individuals, and of identifying their personal achievements. 

Confining ourselves to what concerns the arts of vifuol representation, the 
effect is well known, of the sojourn of the Sienese Simone Martini and of Matte- 
ino da Viterbo in Avignon, on the painters of the regions stretching from 
Flemish Bruges to Spanish Valencia (from the Netherlands to the Iberian 
Peninsula producing Master painters v 

Florentine art was perhaps as pervasive and probably as early or even 
earlier than Siena, in spreading its influence- Portable pictures like the Triptych* 
turned out by Bernardo Daddx. were sold at the most frequented fairs of 
Champagne ; and Trecento frescoes still remain at Toledo, pictorial embroideries 
at Manresai and tournament shields in the Alhambra of Granada, Antonio 
Flore ntin was court painter to John I (1385-1433) of Portugal while the gorgeous 
illuminations limmed for the magnificent Due de Berry were done by Franco- 
Flemish craftsmen well aware of what was going on in Tuscany. 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century Siena had exhausted her influence 
while Florence was only preparing for her widest expansion. She sent Master 
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Donatello and CasUgno, Fra Filippo and Piero della Francesca, Michelozzo 
and Leonardo (1452-1519). to spread her light over the Lombard plain, from 
Milan to Padua, to Ferrara, and even to still Byzantine Venice. Some of her less 
known sons, or sons according to the spirit only, established themselves on fcoth 
skates of the Adriatic. At Rimini and Ancona, at Trau and Sebenico may still 
be seen more playful, more lovely creations than the severe mother city 
Florence would condescend! to cherish. 

Florence dominated Umbria as well as the Marches, and Rome was her 
suburb, Florentine architects were reaching out to Cracow, io distant Moscow, 
and to remote Delhi, white Florentine painters or their works penetrated int 0 
Hungary, By the sixteenth century* Florentine art had infused or transformed 
the art of the entire Italian peninsula It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
henceforth Italian art is Florentine, with incompetence, bad habits, and obstinacy 
producing regional variations, some it is true* as well justified as Venetian 
painting* Before the sixteendi century had run half its course Florentine art, 
by the agency of Andrea del Sauo* Rosso. Bellini* Frimatiecio, and Niecolo dell 
Abbate, had planted a colony in France which, until the other day, flourished 
generously, never denying its parentage. It had sent out Andrea Sansovino, 
Leone Leoni and the Venetianized Byzantine, El Greco (1541-1614) id concert 
Spain, and had sent Torciglano first to Portugal and then to far-away England, 
whither he was followed by Zucari. If we do not heat of famous Italians going 
to the Netherlands and to Germany* we know that some of the most gifted 
painters and sculptors of those countries, Durer and Pacher, Sustris* and Score! 
and Keemskerk, Adrian de Vries and Giambologna, Rubens and Van Dyck came 
to Italy; and some of them spent years there, returning eventually to their 
homes laden w ith all the Michelangelo ( 1475*1564), Titian (1477-1576), and 
Cillini that they could carry- Nor did Italian influence stop in the 
seventeenth century. Velasquez came twice to Rome for long periods and left 
it each lime clarified and advanced : Rembrandt and Vermeer— the myster¬ 
iously Caravaggiesque and so Italianate Vermeer* pored over Italian master¬ 
pieces. By the beg inning of the eighteenth century no artist or man of 
taste believed he would have his chance if he could not go to Italy 
for what now-a-days would count as a long sojourn. France had already under 
Richelieu founded its tamo us school, later known as the "Villa Medici"* Other 
nations followed and as recently as this century was started the "palatial plant" 
of an American Academy. Throughout the eighteenth century Italy was sen¬ 
ding its geniuses in every direction architects who built or decorated the play¬ 
fully sumptuous churches of Austria and Catholic Germany, and grand cities 
like St. Petersburg ; painters who like Tiepolo not only adorned Madrid but 
prepared the way for Goya { 1746-1828). 

That is what Florence did* a smallish town of money-mongers, not to 
say usurers, wool-combers* and cloth-weavers with little military force and 
next to no political authority. Flore ntinized Italy exerted this diluvial influence 
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upon the entire white man’s world, and beyond it, at a time when Italy was 
a mere geographical expression.' Armies may or may not prepare the way. 
in the long run, influence is spread through craftmen artisans, architects, wood 
and stone-carvers (jewellers like Cellini) men ofletters, school teachers, singers, 
tumblers, clowns, pedlars, medicine men, hairdressers, fiddlers, as it was spread 
in late antiquity by Greeks and then, more and more, by Syrians, jews, and 
Copts . the same people who at first contributed so much towards the disinte¬ 
gration of the Hdle nistic world, and then towards saving Europe from sinking 
to a dunghill economy and berserks r barbarian ism. 


"Living as I do in Italy, and in Tuscany at that" Be re n son confesses in his 
Sketch for a Sdr-Portrait ; "1 seldom go out of my villa without encountering 
young people as lovely as flowers and beauty in classes, among the peasants 
working in the fields, the soldiers returning to barracks, the small townspeople 
out for a stroll. And to see the youth of the countryside at harvest-lime, makes 
one wish to be born again as one of them. They can be described only in terms 
of the Song of Songs which is Solomon's. 


1 do not have to lock at pictures for 1 hi™ betaine my own Painter and cm ■« in 
Nature mwe hesuij, thin they can reveal lo me in their tom potion, I require „ a sculpts 
heonipe my iro f[i nation hai become k mouidins that, ha vis E about me tuch rroxitb ,h £ 
Tuscan pmantryv s can vifuili?« than as stmiLUti in motfejjiL-nt, 

mRENSQN 


Bernard Berenson, (tm-1959) the i tmU famous expert, died m Florence 
on the 7th of October 1959 He was aged 94, Though Ameucan-bo rn, t,e spent 
hir u hole If fe in Italy, in fit's famed villa 'I Tatti' in the Florentine countryside. He 
was one of the greatest irnffioririej on Italian Painting, particularly of the Renais¬ 
sance period on which lie had written a number of work, His precious library 
and priceless art collect ions have been bequethedhy him to kn Alma Mater, the 
University of Harvard which is proud of its Fogg Art Museum* 







THE MAKER OF MODERN INDIA 


By 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Rammohan Roy inaugurated the Modem Age in India, He was born 
at a time when our country* having tost its link with the inmost truths of its 
being, struggled under a crushing load of unreason, in abject slavery to 
circumstance. In social usage, in politics In the realm of religion and art, 
we had entered the zone of uncreative habit, of decadent tradition, and cea&ed 
to exercise our humanity. In this dark gloom of India's degeneration Rammohan 
rose up. a luminous star in the firmament of India's history, with prophetic 
purity of vision, and unconquerable heroism of soul. He shed radiance all 
over the land ; he rescued us from the penury of self-oblivion. Through 
the dynamic power of his personality, hi 9 uncompromising freedom of the 
spirit, he vitalized our national being with the urgency of creative endeavour, 
and launched it into the arduous adventure of realization. He is the great 
path-maker of this century who has removed ponderous obstacles that impeded 
our progress at every step, and initiated us into the present Era of world-wide 
co-pperation of humanity* 

Rammohan. belongs la the lineage of India's great seers who, age after 
age, have appeared in the arena of our history with the message of Eternal 
Man. India’s special genius has been to acknowledge the divine in human 
alfairs, to offer hospitality 10 all that is imperishable in human civilization, 
regardless of racial and national divergences From the early dawn of our 
history it has been India’s privilege and also its problem, as a host, to harmonise 
the diverse elements of humanity, which have inevitably been brought to our 
midst, to synthetize contrasting cultures in the light of a comprehensive ideal 
The Stupendous structure of our social system with its intricate arrangement 
of caste, testifies to the vigorous attempt, made at an early si age of human 
civilization, to deal with the complexity of our problem, to relegate to every 
class of our peoples, however w ide the cleavage be tween their levels of culture, 
a place in a cosmopolitan scheme of society. Rammohan's predecessors, Kabir, 
Nanafc p D&du, and innumerable saints and seers of medieval India, carried 
on much further India's great attempt to evolve a human adjustment of peoples 
and races' they broke through barriers of social and religious exclusiveness 
and brought together India’s different communities on the .genuine basis of 
spiritual reality. Now that our outworn social usages a:e yielding rapidly to 
the stress of an urgent call of unity, when rigid enclosures of caste and creed 
cart no more obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, when Indies spiritual 
need of faith and concord betw een her different people* has become imperative 
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and seem* to have aroused a new stir of consciousness throughout the land, 
we must not forget that this emancipation of our manhood has been made 
possible by the indomitable personality of the great Unifier fc Rammohan Roy. 
He paved the path for this reassertion of India's inmost truth of being a her 
belief in the Equality of Man. in the love of the Supreme Person^ who evtr 
dwells in the hearts of all men and unties us in the bond of welfare. 

Rammohan was the only person in his lime, in the whole world of man 
to realize completely the significance of the Modern Age. He knew that the 
ideal of human civilization does not lie in the isolation of independence, but 
in the brotherhaad of interdependence, of individuals as well as of nations* in 
all spheres of thought and activity. He applied this principle of humanity 
with hi* cam-ordinary depth of scholarship and natural gift of intuition, to 
social, literary and religious affairs ; never acknowledging limitations of 
circumstance, never deviating from his purpose, lured by distraction* of 
temporal excitement, His attempt was to establish our peoples on the full 
Consciousness of their own cultural personality* to make them comprehend 
the reality of all that was unique and indestructible in iheir civilization* and 
simultaneously, to make them approach other civilizations in the spirit of 
sympathetic co-operation. With this view in his mind, he tackled an amazingly 
wide langtf of social, cultural, and religious problems of our country ; and 
through a Jong h£e> spent in unflagging service to the cause of India's cultural 
reasserts on* brought back the pure stream of India's philosophy to the futility 
of our immobile and unproductive national existence. In social ethics he 
was an uncompromising interpreter of the Truths of human relationship, 
generous in his co-operation with any reformer, both of this country and of 
outside, who came to our aid in a genuine spirit of comradeship* Unsparingly 
he devoted himself to the task of rescuing, from the debris of India's decadence, 
the true products of its civilization, and to make mir people build on them, 
as the basis, the superstructure of an International culture. Deeply versed in 
Sanscrit, he revived classical studies ; and while he imbued the Bengali 
literature and language with the rich atmosphere of our classical period, he 
opened its doors wide to the spirit of the Age, offering access to new words 
from other languages, and to new ideas. To every sphere of our national 
existence, he brought the sagacity of a comprehensive Vision, ihc spirit of 
sel^manifestation, of the unique in the light of the Universal, 

Let me hope that, in celebrating his Centenary* we shall take upon our¬ 
selves the task of revealing to our own and contemporaneous civilizations the 
multi-sided and perfectly balanced Personality of this great man. We in his 
country, however, owe a special responsibility, not only of bringing to light 
his varied contributions 10 the Modern Age* but of proving our right of kinship 
with him by justifying hi& life, by maintaining in every realm of our national 
existence, the high standard of Truth which he set before us + Great men have 
been claimed by humanity by its persecution of them and wilful neglect. 
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We evade our responsibility, for those who are immeasurably superior to us, by 
repudiating them, Rammohan suffered martyrdom in bis time, and paid the 
price of liis greatness. But out of his sufferings, his power of transmuting them 
to carry on for the beneficent activities for the good of Humanity, the Modem 
Age has gained an undying urge of Life, If we fail him again in this day of 
our nation-building, if we do not observe perfect equity of human relationship, 
offering uncompromising fight to all forms and conventions, however ancient 
they may be in usage, which separate man and man, we shall be pitiful in our 
failure, and shamed for ever in the history of Man. Our futility will be in the 
measure of the greatness of Rammohan Roy, 

India and tlw Wtnld. Mwrh 19J3 
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RAMMOHAN ROY A STUDY JN NATIONALISM AND 

INTERNATIONALISM 

By 

KALtDAS NAG 

In dedicating this special number of India and The World, to Raja Ram* 
molian Roy on the occasion of his death Centenary, we simply bring the 
sincere homage of Renascent India. That India, towards the last quarter of the 
18th century, when Rammohan appeared, was neither purely Hindu nor 
Muhammadan or Christian but a composite order slowly evolving out of 
the weltering chaos of religious and racial, economic and political elements 
and interests. Amidst that baffling diversity Rammohan for the first time 
discovered and enunciated the principle of Unity ; net the abstract unity 
of a metaphysician but the faith-inspired conviction of a man who believed in 
the personality of “One Being** the eternal reconciler of all conflicts. 
In his introduction to TuJ/at-uJ MuttflJifiidifft (1803—t), his earliest recorded 
thought traced so far, we read : M J travelled in the remotest parts of the 
world, in plains as well as in hilly lands, and found the inhabitants thereof 
agreeing generally in believing in the personality of One Being who is the 
source of a]] that exists/’ 

A young man of thirty, Rammohan was already pleading with prophetic 
earnestness for an impartial and just enquiry into the nature and principle of the 
religious doctrines of different nations, with the hope of distinguishing "Truth 
from untruth", and of freeing ourselves from the useless restraints of religion 
which some times became the source of prejudice of one against another : and 
finalty Rammohan was attending to the 'good of Society’ flaka-keya) with the 
aspiration to realise The One Being who is the fountain of the harmonious 
organisation of the Universe'. 

This capacity to go deep to the fundamentals of human society and exis¬ 
tence, makes Rammohan not only a precursor of the Modem Age in India and 
the Orient, but the inaugurator of a new epoch of intellectual and spiritual co¬ 
operation. This aspect of Rammoban’s life has been emphasised by our Poet- 
Seer Rabindranath Tagore in his inaugural address before the Centenary 
Committee : “Rammohan belongs to the lineage of India’s great seers, who 
are age after age have appeared in the arena of our history with the message of 
Eternal Man India’s special genius has been to acknowledge the divine in 
human affairs, to offer hospitality to all that is imperishable in human civilisa¬ 
tion, regardless of racial and national divergencies.’* 

From die publication of "A present to the Believer in One God. Tuhfat-itl 
Mttwahhiddin, ft 80S), to the day of his passing away in Bristol. 27 September, 
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lS33 h Rammohan has shown a rare record of service to the cause of the uplift of 
the unfortunare men and women of his country, as well as of the sympathetic 
appreciation of the struggling nations and human groups abroad. His pioneer 
attempt as a scholar to reconcile the dogmatic contradictions of Hinduism, Islam 
and Christianity, his endeavour to build a chirrch wntoer&iL his noble champion¬ 
ing of the cause of Indian womanhood, vindicating their economic and legal 
rights, over a century ago, his advocacy of intimate intellectual collaboration 
between the East and the West maintaining the dignity and individuality of 
the Orienfeats, his bold initiative in securing the political economic and constitu¬ 
tional progress of his people, princes and peasants alike, to match forward with 
a liberal education, equitable economic settlement, freedom of the Press, 
responsible executive and impartial judiciary.-each one of his ideas and. activi¬ 
ties along the above lines, is significant beyond measure, 

But his jttijjirjtt for unity took his nationality beyond the limits of his own 
country and foreshadowed a new line of research for unity on the international 
plane. Hebrew culture and the cihtes of Christianity reflected in the Precepts of 
Jew* Persian mystic poetry and Arabic monotheism, Chinese philosophy no 
less than the future of Turkey, called forth a ready response from his Oriental 
soul, But with equal force and sympathy he pursued the progressive and libera¬ 
ting movements of the Occident. National aspirations of Ireland, the advocacy of 
the English liberalism of the Reform Bill age, the ardent sympathy for the cause of 
Italian Independence* passionate admiration of the Republican tradition of France 
and of the ordered march of the United States of America and Canada, prove 
beyond doubt his burning conviction which inspired every page of his writings. 
This fact has been attested accidentally by an English friend of Ramtnohan 
who communicated the following to the Edinburgh Magazine, September, 1923 : 
On the occasion of the South American emancipation the Rajah is reported to 
have said : “Ought I to be insensible to the suffering of my fellow creatures 
wherever they are,, or however unconnected by interests, religion or language ?' J 
Very naturally therefore the greatest living philosopher of Modern India, Prof. 
Brojendra Nath Seal has characterised* in his inimitable language, Rammohan 
Roy as a Prophet of coming humanity : "By the lines of convergence he laid 
down* as developed m and through his own experiences, he pointed the way to 
the solution of the larger problem of International culture civilization in 
human history* and became a precursor* an archetype* a prophet of coming 
Humanity. He laid the foundation of the true League of Nations in a League 
of National Cultures/* 

Rammohans sustained activities for the preservation and enlightened 
interpretation of the eternal truths enshrined in the Hindu scriptures, his 
advocacy of the cause of Freedom of the Press, of Vernacular studies, his pub* 
licatbn of the Bengali grammar, his appeal for the introduction of Scientific edu¬ 
cation, in intimate collaboration with the European educationists, are landmark 
in the history of Modern India. Our future generations striving to defend our 
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rights and liberties, our cultural individuality and national self-respect. will ever 
meditate with gratitude on the unaided efforts of the great Pioneer. 

The rest of the Orient, no less than the progressive sections of the 
Occident wilt we hope, read with increased interest and appreciation the 
thoughts and activities of ibe first great leader of Modern India who offered the 
hand of fellowship to the Occidental people, appealing to them M to encourage 
and facilitate human intercourse in every manner, by removing as far as possible 
all impediments to h* in order to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoy¬ 
ment of the whole hitman ftfoe" (vide fetter to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, London, Dec- 28, 1831), Even when the chances of col la bora don 
between the East and the West were few and far between, and the disadvantages 
of contact with Occidental nations were aggiesivdy patent. Ramrnohan Roy, in 
practically his last communication , "On settlement of India by Europeans'" 
(July 14, 1832} was dreaming of the stable and harmonious collaboration of the 
East and the West which “would succeed, sooner or later, in enlightening 
and civilising the surrounding nations of Asia/* No wonder theri that 
this great nationalist and convinced interna dunalist ctvani la feirre was hailed 
by the prophetic voice of Jeremy Bentham t I74S- -1832) as his '‘intensely 
admired and dearly beloved collaborator In the service of mankind". So Thomas 
Cokbrook f 1765-1837 i. founder of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, appre¬ 
dated the references made by Rammohan* as the invited guest of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 


—In did 6? Th* Worlii* December IQSh 


But it may be seen, Thar the imth of a ttylng does not depend upon 
the multitude of saym, and the nvn-reliabilitst of a narration cannot result 
from the small number o/ its narrators. For, St is admitted by the seekers of 
rrnth, that Truth h to be followed although it is against the majority of 
the people 

Kdinmuh&n Roy 


O, PIONEER i O, VOYAGER ! 
RAJARSI RAMMOHAN ROY 


ALMA !_ US5BERCER 
New York 

A lonely figure treks the Kali PSni T 
Immortal Wanderer , # . . Spirit-bound, 

Westward thy course, East thy mission, 

Light-Bearer of Hindusthan ( 

Vatshnava and Shskta in thy blood were wedded ; 

Of Ejk^Tnevodttftf^ajfi shoo spake, as Moses of ofd. 

Vedanta for thy people stirred ihe fire within thee, 

Burning the Upanishads to purer gdd- 

Unto ascending altars thy lotus*heart unfolded wide. 

Utam The Hebrew Prophets.. *Seer Jesus, 

Each thy Vision glorified. 

Kindling the dreams of storm-tossed pilgrims 
In the earthen lamp Brotherhood. 

Out of the rack of pain universal striving was bu Sided 
Brahma SamSj in roots of Mother Earth. 

There came unto the gate a Suttee unbound woman 
Meek* flower-like thing with promise in long-shadowed eyes* 
Tear-flowing eyes across the mystic waters where 
The Prophet-son lay chanting the word-prayer OM. 

Only the strings of a Vin3 in heaven answered 
As the moon wrapped In silvery shadows his soul 
Suddenly his gaze looked eastward to the Mother : 

As Night watched gently the amber eye lids closed— 

His mortal flame of life was lowered— 

But over IND glowed dawn in deeper tones. 

—India and The World, D*t ember m* 


RAMMOHUN ROY AND FRANCE 


MADAME LOUISE MORIN 
PARIS 

The two important dates in the history of Rammoban Roy's relations 
with France refer to his nomination as a member of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris (founded 1322; and to his presentation to King Louis Philippe. My re¬ 
searches into the contemporary papers now permit me to bring some precision 
to these important dates. 

In the sitting of the SociM Asiatique dated the 7th June 1824+ there was 
the question of nominating some Associate*Correspofident : and hi. M. Le 
Comie d' Haute rive and Baron 3y I vaster do Sacy U75MR3SJ formally proposed 
the confer ring of the title to Pandit Rammohan Roy, and that propc-.il was re¬ 
ferred to a commission composed of MM. Lanjninais, Burnout and Klaproth, 

On the 5th of July, 1324 +I M* Klaproth, in the name of the commission, 
made a report on the literary titles of Pandit Ram Mohan Roy proposed as an 
Associate-Correspondent. The conclusions of that report were submitted to 
the deliberation of ihe Council ; and the tide of Associate-Correspondent was 
conferred on Ram Mohan Ray/ 1 (Pmcej Verfwux des seances; the same 
text was printed in the Journal Asaiiqm Tome 5. Page 02, July,, 1324.) 

Miss Mary Carpenter in the appendix to her booh the 'Last Days ofRam- 
m$han RoyT (pp. 23-24, Calcutta ed. 1915> communicates a letter of a retired 
English officer Mr. Laghhn who isi reported to have been charged, by the 
Asiatic Society of Paris to hand over to Rammohan Roy the diploma of an 
Honorary Member From the proceedings of the Society, dated 3rd January, 
1325. we know that MM. Abbe Dubois/ retired missionary and Captain 
Laghlan were proposed and accepted as members of the Society. Is it possible 
that Captain Laghkn was charged at that moment to transmit the diploma to 
Rammohan Roy ? 

ProgcnUKUdn of Raminohait Roy la Ring kuk Philippe. 

I found also the following entries of interest in Journal ies Debate : 
"Prince Talleyrand arrives to-day in Paris'" (10th September, 1832) ’"Prince 


* Rimmeluii Roy qu*iei zpptwmzb Rw. Abbv Duboh in till letter dated Febuaiy S. i&Z4 t 
UG the ''Proipccii of Chmliaiuty"'. iddneMed *o Pmf. Henry Wur of Hirv^td. Cambridge, Maaa, 
U-S,A. Uft the Sih April. IS2S ihc Stxiat Ariarufuc eleczi Rtina Tilley rand ii ib member and l& 
Mm Rjirnnahin w4» ihinLinfi to appljltts for a paupott of FrXGCl, wt find from hia letter dated 

LnniloG, 22ihl December, 1631.—1C, M. 
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Talleyrand departs- for London next Tuesday” (Saturday 6th October, 1832). 
Talleyrand leaves for London” (10th October, 1832); “Prince Talleyrand tvas 
still in London on the 27th October, 1832" . On the 22nd December 1831, from 
Number 48. Bedford Square. London* Rammohan Roy thought of "applying to 
Prince Talleyrand for a passport”. On the 27th September, 1832, he was writing 
from England a letter to his son. in BengdQL which has been reproduced in 
facsimile in Miss Carpenter's "Last Days”. In December, 1832, Mon. Paulbier 
published a long article on the worts of Rammohan Roy. referring, at the 
end to Rammohan Roy's staying in Paris, retrospeclively. Hence his stay in 
Paris may be placed between September and December, 1832, 

From two contemporary papers, Journal des Dehats (15th to 19th October. 
1932) and Le Corrscftnfional 15th October, 1932) we find definitely that the 
Rnjah, Indian Brahmin, had the honour of being presented to ihe King by 
Mr. de Saint-Maurice, lusher of the Ambassadors (Ncuilly. J-t October), 
Prince Talleyrand was' therefore not present, being away in London, while 
Rammohan was presented to the King, It h interesting to note four days after. 
Journal Jet Debits { 19th October, 1832 printing the following note on Ram- 
mohan Roy : "This is what Mon. Victor facquemom wrote, From Simla in 
the Himalayas* on the frontiers of Tibet, on 25ih October, 1^31, on the Hindu 
Rajah who had recently the honour of being presented to the F?eneh King; 
+ The journals (Gazettes) of Calcutta bring to my notice that Rammohan Roy 
has embarked for London. He is. a Bengalee Brahmin, the most learned among 
Orientals. He knows perfectly Greek, Latin* xArablc, Hebrew, Sanskrit. He 
writes English admirably. Although high above the superstitions of his 
country, he never took to Christianity as has been alleged* On the Contrary 
he seemed to have converted to umiurumbm some clever priests of the 
English Episcopal Church- 1 used to meet him often in Calcutta, where he 
enjoyed the highest esteem for the extent and diversity of his knowledge* It 
is probable that he w ill not leave Europe without having visited France and 
I shall be very Happy indeed to meet him again in Paris on my return ” 
Before visiting France, Rammohan wrote a Jet ter, in Persian to hri 
friend G a rein de Tassy* Professor of Persian in the famous Paris School of 
Living Oriental Languages ^Ecole des Languages Orientals Vivtiitfes)* 


—India flfi«d The TForld. December. 1933, 
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JEREMY BENTHAM AND RAMMOHAN ROY 


By 

kxlidas nag 

I draw the attention of the public to a very important letter addressed 
to Rammahirv, by the great British philosopbeivj ur iat Jemmy Bent ham (1748- 
1ft 121 The letter w^s originally published by Dr. J r Bowring, Editor of the 
Collected works of J. Bentham, in VoL IQ, pp 589*92. For a copy of this 
valuable letter I thank Dr. Jatindra Ktimar Majumdar, M.A., Pk D. (London) 
who, with hi$ collaborator Mr; Ramapra^ad Chanda, has opened a new chapter 
in the study of Rarnmohan literature, by his and Mr^ Chanda's "Selections from 
Official Letters and Documents, 1938", and also the by important volumes on 
Rammohan E^ny and the L<i5t Mttgjmh" and ^Progressive moi/ejnerUi in India " 

Rent ham's letter to Rammohan bears no dale ; but the year of the 
correspondence may be accepted as IS2S, for Bent ham writes : H, lf I live 
seven days longer* I shall bs four score/' and Benlbam was born in 1748* 
Before addressing litis his first tatter to Rammohan h Bent ham admits that his 
character was made known to him "by our excellent friends Colonel Young, 
Colonel Stanhope and Mr. Buckingham/* Of the three, Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, Editor of l he Cutauirn Journal (founded 2nd. October, IS IS}* 
as we know, was introduced to Rammohan as early as June,, 1818* when 
Buckingham was "surprised at the unparalleled accuracy of his language/" In 
1823 Buckingham's Journal was suppressed and he was ordered to leave 
India for England. That provoked Rammohan to draft that famous memorial 
against the Pres* Ordinance which was characterised by Miss Collet as "the 
Areopagiiici of Indian bistory/' During this period of his activities the 
Raja was taking keen interest in the freedom movements of the world. In a 
letter to Mr, Buckingham, dated August H* 1821, the Raja wrote ; 

"From the late unhappy news 1 am obliged to conclude that 1 shall not 
live to see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe and Asiatic 
nations, specialEy those that are European colonies, possessed qf a greater 
degree of the same blessing than what they now enjoy. Under these circums¬ 
tances, l consider the cause of the Neapolitans as my own and their enemies 
as ours. Enemies of liberty and friends of despotism have never been and never 
will be ultimately successful," 

In 1S23* as reported in the Edinburgh Magazine, the Raja gave a public 
dinner at the Town Hall of Calcutta, on receipt of the news of the successful 
rising of the Spanish Colonies in South America against the despotic authority of 
Spain. My Latin American friends cheered, when 1 lectured, on Rammohan and 
Utin America, at the Buenos .Aires University, after the FVEN. Congress (1956), 
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]n the light of these facts, we may seek new meanings in some parts of 
the letter of Bentham as well as in the recently discovered prcKTUdfion coto. to 
Rammohan, of the original Spanish edition of the Corutitiricm 0 / Cadiz, which 
is now deposited in the Rammohan Library of Calcutta, 

With regard to Bcntham-Rarnmohan relationship l find it significant 
that in 1831 on his arrival in London. Rammohan wrote a letter to Bentham 
lWorks p 121 ; and in 1828 Bentham, while drawing the attention of Ram- 
mohan to his Codification Proposal, institutes *a significant comparison between 
Rammohan and Pel Valle, the renowned Spanish leader of Guatemala, in 
Centra! Latin America : 

“I hear him spoken of. from various quarters, as by far the most eslimhle 
man that late Spanish America has produced. If there be anything that you 
could like to tiansmit to him, it would be a sincere pleasure tome to receive 
it and transmit it to him accordingly. Yours and his are kindred souls " 

litis proves beyond doubt that Rammohan was not only sympathetic, in 
a general sense, to ihe freedom movement of Latin America, but that he 
was possibly carrying on correspondence with some of its patriots and thought- 
leaders (ske [3c! Valle of Guatemala, The future alone may reveal more relevant 
facts ; but in the meantime we understand why a special copy of the Constitution 
of Cadiz was presented to l ’Al LiEwralismo del Noble. Sabio y Virtuoso 
Brarna Rammohan Roy" 

The above dedication which E examined was written, in beautiful hnnd- 
scripx. on behalf of La Campania de Fllipaiw* or the Company of the Phili¬ 
ppines ; a Spanish group which, in some unknown date, presented Rammohan 
with a copy of the printed test of the Constitution of Cadiz, promulgated 
on the 19th of March, 1812. The date of presentation of the book 
to Rammohan must be later than 19th March, 1812. I have inspected 
carefully the printed text (badly damaged, alas ! ). and the dedicatory page 
written and decorated by hand. I examined also carefully the list of the 
various members of the deputation who presented to the Spanish King, the 
Reform Decrees, emerging finally as ihe Constitution 0 / Cadiz.* Guatemala 
was represented there not by Del Valle but by Deputy Antonio Larranzahd, 
who may belong to the earlier generations of patriots ; for we get a dear interval 
of lb years between the historic Constitution of Cadiz and the letter of 
Bentham to Rammohan. (Vide Modern Review, 1939). 

Bentham was one of the pioneets of Penal Law Reforms ; and he was 
barely 27 years of age when he published his "Rationale of Punishment and 
Reward (1773). Ten years after, in 1785, while staying for a while with his 
brother, an officer in, White Russia, Bentham developed his idea of Panopticon 

* Oe ihe lflth udf Match, 1S12. with Vic«nte fUsquit u fasutat. 4 deputation «af Spaniard* 

ptcKDled to ihc Kstsj{ stir Rctarm Denies wilk a view to circtiUtittg them to all tk oSi;ial ^utbduci 
and nation a und«- ihe Spiniih Monarchy ra<Lu in jMfrHiLi&i y putbfot d* la MWrtfuia Th* 
very rtfcXt Jay (19 March, lSfi.2) tb? Gonitis Lili an o! C*j diz wo formally •i^ccpSc-d! 
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or inspection house, about which he writes in detail to Ra mm oh an seeking his 
co-operation. After the fall of the Bastille (4th July* 1789) we find Bentham 
honoured wlih the status of a '‘French citizen” ; and as such he wrote a memo- 
Table appeal, to the French people, urging them to "emancipate the Colonies”* 
With the opening of the 19th century we find Bentham establishing intimate 
relations with Mr* James Mill, the famous historian of British India and the 
father of John .Stuart Mill. After thp fall of Napoleon we find Bentham 
corresponding with Washington K 'Quincy Adams and Simon Bolivar (1783- 
1830k the liberator of Latin America* 

In 1813, Bentham helped substantially the cause of radicalism by 
establishing the Westminster Rev tew with Sir John Bowrtng as the Editor (vide 
Rammuhan's letter to him ; English Works pp. 113-14). In 1828, when he was 
addressing his first letter to Rammohan, Bentham was also writing a letter in 
French * to Mehomct All, the Khedive of Egypt, urging him to give a 
Constitution to Egypt and to declare independence from Turkey* When the 
Raja landed in England in April, 1831, the first man, to call on him at the 
AdelphJ Hotel, London, was the venerable British Philosopher Jeremy 
Bentham, 83 years of age In June, 1831, Sir John Bowring* in welcoming the 
Raja at the reception of the British Unitarian Association, made that memorable 
speech in which he classed Rammohan with "a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton 
or a Newton' 1 .* Within a few months of bis arrival, we find Bentham 
establishing the Parliamentary Candidate Society, to help returning to Parlia¬ 
ment, among others, "Rammohan Roy a Hindoo." We hope that these facts 
would stimulate further researches into the career of this great son of India and 
champion of huma n freedom. 


f ' l am iyie that It ts impossible to stvtf UJtprcuion to tboK ttfilimcnti of intent ind 
an Nation with which hit tdvtftf bee it atiociiled in til out minds. \ recollect Some writer i havf 
indulged ihcm&e2v« with enquiring what they ihotild fed, if any of ihoa* time-honouttd men, wbcue 
immt’i have lived through the Via&dtudes of ages* ih&u!d appear among them They hive 
endeavoured to im igmc wbai would be their icfLsauorn If a Pbtd or a Social*!, a Milton tx m 
Nekton, were unexpectedly to honour them with their presence. I recollett that a Poet, who ha* 
wdl been called divine, hi* drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those who frrat viulcd the 
Southern Hemisphere, and siw fee the Slit time, that btaghfa! conitelUtiocv, the GoEdcn Q«t* 
It with fctEingj such ai I hey underwent, that [ was overwhelmed when I Ett etched out, in ytntr 
name, the hand of welcome to the Raja Ram Mohan Roy 11 , BOWftlNQ 




TO RAMMOHAN ROY : A LETTER 

By 

JEREMY BENTHAM 

tm 

Intensely Admired and Dearly Beloved Collaborator in the Service of 
Mankind ! Your character is made known to me by our excellent friends. 
Col. Young. Col. Stanhope and Mr. Buckingham. Your works, by a book 
in which I read, a style which, but for the name of an Hindoo. 1 should have 
ascribed to the pen of a superiorly well-educated and instructed Englishman. 
A just now published work of mine, which I send by favour of Mrs. Young, 
exhibits my view of the foundations of human belief, specially applied to the 
practice of this country in matters of law. 

Now at the brink of the grave, (for 1 want but a month or two of 
fourscore) among the most delightful of my reflections, is the hope, 1 am 
notwithstanding feeding myself with, of rendering my labours of some 
considerable use to the hundred millions, or thereabouts, of whom 1 understand 
that part of your population, winch is under English governance or influence is 
composed. 

With Mr. Mill's work of British India you can scarcely fail to be more 
or les 3 acquainted. For these three or four and twenty years he has numbered 
himself among my disciples ; for upwards of twenty years he has been 
my guest If not adequately known already, his situation in the East India 
Company's service can be explained to you by Cdl. Young- My papers on 
Evidence, those papers which you now see in print, were in his hands, and 
read through by him, while occupied jn his above-noticed great work : a work 
from which mure practically applicable information on the subject of 
government and policy may be derived (I think 1 can venture to say) than from 
any other as yet extant ; though, as to style, I wish 1 could, with truth and 
sincerity, pronounce it equal to yours. 

For these many years a grand object of his ambition has been to provide 
for British India, in the room of the abominable existing system, a good system 
of judiciat procedure, with a judicial establishment adequate to the administra¬ 
tion of it : and for the composition of it. his reliance has all along been, and 
continues to be, on me. What I have written on these subjects wants little 
of being complete : so little that, were 1 to die to-morrow, there are those that 
would be able to put it in order and carry it through the press. 

What he aims at above all things is, the giving stability and security to 
landed property in the hands of the greatest number throughout British India ; 
and feu this purpose, to ascertain by judicial inquiry, the state uf the customs 

80 
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of the people in that respect. For this same purpose, a great increase in the 
number of judicatories, together with the oral examination of all parties concer¬ 
ned, and recordation of the result will be absolutely necessary ; the mode of 
proceeding as simple as possible, (inexpensive and prompt, forming in these 
respects as complete contrast as possible with the abominable system of the 
gieat Calcutta Judicatory natrons, of unmixed blood and half-caste, both of 
whom could serve on moderate salaries, being, on my system, as much 
as possible. 

Though but very lately known to your new Governor-Genera I (Bentinck) 
Mr. Mill is in high favour with Itun ; and (I have reason to believe) will have a 
good deal of influence, which in that case, he wilt employ for the purpose 
above-mentioned. 

Me has assured his lordship that there can be no good penal judicature 
without an apt prison and prison-management ; and no apt prison or prison* 
management, without the plan which we call the Panopticon plan, an account 
of which is in a work of mine, a copy of which, if I can find one, will 
accompany this letter. At any rate. Col, Young can explain it to you, with 
the cause why it was not five-and-thirty years ago <1793) established here : and 
all the paupers of England, put under my care : all the persons being, at all 
times, under the eye of the keepers ; and the keepers .is well as they, under the 
eyes of as many people as do not grudge the trouble of walking up a few steps 
for the purpose. 

For 1 know not how many years, a dor.cn or fifteen, perhaps t have never 
paid a single visit to anybody, except during about three months, when a 
complaint I was troubled with forced me to bathing places, and at length to 
Paris, Thus it is that Lord William and 1 have never come together ; and 
now there is not lime enough. Half jest, half earnest. Ml. Mill promised him 
a meeting with me on his return from India j for, old as I am, I am in good 
health and spirits, and have as yer lost but little strength I had in my youth ; 
though the influence of my writings js said to he something, of anything that 
can be called power I have not had any the least atom. 1 have some reason for 
expecting that, more or less use will be made of my work on Judicial Procedure 
by Government here. But from the influence possessed by Mr. Mill, and 
the intense anxiety he has been manifesting for some years past for the comple¬ 
tion of it, my hopes have in relation to your country been rather sanguine 
Of the characters of it I cannot find time to say anything except that, by the 
regard shown in it to the interests of the subject by many, and by its simplicity 
which I have endeavoured to maximize, I have Utile fear of its not recommen- 
dins itsdf ip your affections. 

What regards the j udiciary Establishment, will form about half of the 
second of two volumes, a copy of the first of which (with the exception of six 
introductory parts* being already in print, is designed to form of the contents 
of this packet. 
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While writing, it has occurred to me to add a copy of a work called 
Panopticon * the rather because, at the desire of Mr Milk ii is in the hands 
of your new Governor-General, Lord William Ikntinck, to whom Mr. Mill 
has been recommending : and. as he Rasters himself, not altogether without 
success, the erection of a place of confinement, opon the principles therein 
displayed. More than thirty years ago, hut for a personal pique taken against 
me by the late King, George the Third, all the prisoners in the kingdom, and 
all the paupers, would, under my care, have been provided for by me upon the 
same principle. To the Prime Minister of the time, {from 1792 to 18QJ. with 
his colleagues* it was an object of enthusiastic and preserving admiration ; 
and not only was an act of the Legislature, which (you know) could not 
have been enacted without the King's consent, obtained for the purpose, 
but so much as related to the experimental prison, carried into effect as the 
purchase of a large spot of ground for the purpose, and the greatest 
part put into my possession ; but when the last step came to be taken. 
George the Third could not be prevailed upon to take it : and so the 
affair ended. 

In fny codification Proposal you will see a letter for Del Valle of 
Gautemala, in kite Spanish America. He is the instructor of his country ; 
such an one as you of yours. I thus mention him to you + 1 shall mention 
you to him. Several papers he has sent me have made known to me his 
history p his occupations, and his designs, l hear him spoken of, from various 
quarters, as by far the most estimable man that late Spanish America has 
produced- If there be anything that you could like to transmit to him, it would 
be a sincere pleasure to me to receive it, and transmit it to him accordingly. 
Yours and his are kindred souls. Though in his country highest in estimation 
it is still uncertain whether he is so in power, there being another man whose 
party is at war with that to which Del Valle wishes best ; but, as far as I can 
learn that of Del Valle, it is most likely to he ultimately prevailing. 

Bowring, with whom you have corresponded, is now living with me. He 
is the most intimate friend 1 have : the most influential* as well as ardent 
man 1 know r r in the endeavour at everything that is most serviceable to mankind. 

Farewell, illustrious friend ! You may imagine from what is above- with 
what pleasure I should hear from you. Information from you might 
perhaps be made cf use with reference to the above ob ects. But you should* 
in that case B send me two letters, one confidential, another ostensible. IF! live 
seven days longer* I shall be fourscore. To make provision for the event of 
my death, you should do by your letters to me* as Col. Young has done by 
his ; send it open, enclosed in one to Bo wring. 

We have high hopes of Lord William's good intentions : so much better 
than from so high an aristocratical family as his could have been expected. 

I have been asking our common friends here, over and over again- for 
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their assurance that there is some chance of your paying a visit to this strange 
country. I can get little better from them, then a shake Of the head. 

P. S. Panopticon. Should this plan, and the reasoning, meet your 
approbation, you will ace that none of the business as to uhich it is applicable, 
could be Carried on well otherwise than by contract. What say you to the 
making singly, or in conjunction with other enlightened philanthropists, an 
offer to Government for that purpose? Professors of a!) religions might join 
in the contract: and appropriate classification and separation tor the persons 
under management : provision Correspondent to their several religions, and 
their respective castes [ or other allocations under their respective religions. 
How it would delight me see you and Col. Young engaged in a partnership for a 
purpose of that sort I 


1 1 Dowering : Wgifci.f J. El? n'ham. VcJ. X. pp. Js'J.92) 

—The Motion Rfuchu, SepWmbci. 


It was his supreme moral and spiritual genius that made 
Ram mo ban Roy one of the heroes of humanity, who more than 
any other living soul shaped the course of human history at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Indeed it may be said 
with truth that his character and personality changed the face of 
Asia and profoundly influenced Europe and European thought 
also* 

C. F t Andrewi, J938 


’ Vide AtSrtww Mtwfc . Rai?w»h«n BiiliojjrapJiy : a v^uabj* reuardi-fludy on tin twuJU 
of RimmoHin in Fnnn. Gsriruny. England and Amok*. brabmo Mission Pieia. Calcutta. 





ASIA AND HER AWAKENING WOMANHOOD 


By 

KALTDAS NAG 

It is not an accident that the harbinger of the renaissance of Modern 
India, Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772*1833), made woman's cause, along with the 
spiritual unity of India, the keystone of the arch of national reconstruction. 
To him the woman's cause was man's not merely from any consideration oi 
national utility, noble as it was ; but because according to the universal 
revelations of the Upanishads and the Vedanta, woman was thfc perfect equal 
of min bcilh in the fulfilment of human responsibilities as well as in the 
attainment of the superhuman prerogative of Immortality. Ram Mohan 1 * 
epoch-making fight, for the amelioration of the conditions of Indb s womaiv 
hood* not only forms one of the noblest legacies to the subsequent generation 
of Indian national workers, but marks an era in the history of Modern Asiatic 
Renaissance, The programme of Ram Mohan was pushed forward, in diverse 
fields of woman’* emancipation, by our great national leaders like Maharshi 
Dchendranath Tagore (181.7-1905)* Pundit Iswar chandra Vidyasagar (1830-1891), 
Kasha b Chandra Sen U838-18841, Mr, Justice Madhab Govind Ranade 
(1845-1W1) and others, till at last the equality of men and women was 
promulgated in unequivocal terms in the constitution of the Biahmo 8am jj 
of India. Creative artists of modern India through their writings, invariably 
championed the cause of the progress of our womenfolk ;and the passionate love 
for our mothers found its grand literary apotheosis in BamJc Motnraira (Hail 
Mother Jndte) by our literary pioneer. Bankimchandra ChaMerjee 1838-94}. 
The first women's college in India, the Rethune College, was founded in 1844 
at least 12 years before the establishment of our first University in Calcutta 
in 1858 i and the first woman Graduate of the University was acclaimed 
with an ode of appreciation from ihe leading poet of that period, 
Hemchandra Banerjee, Two timid daughters of Bengal. Aru Dull and Toru 
Dutt r visiting (1S70) Europe* gained reputation as writers, both in English and 
French, and one of them Torn has left an impressive novel in French. Women 
doctor^ educationists, editors of newspapers and social reformers have already 
proved their worth as perfect equals of men. even before the first Indian 
National Congress assembled in Bombay in 1885, with Mr, W. C Bonnerji as 
the President* w hen there was large gathering of the fair sex* 

The case for social reform in modern India was mainly the case for the 
reform of women's status ; and the Congress President** from the very beginning, 
had to take full account of the *'mature opinions of the educated classes in India 
on some of the more Important and pressing sochil que&tiQ ns of the day". 
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(First Congress, 1885, object C.). In the 8lh Congress in Allahabad in 1892, 
Mr. W. C. Bonnet] i, President for the second time, bad to offer an explanation 
for not making social reform the chief plank in the Congress platform. 
At the same time, he hid to admit its vital importance by recounting the history 
of the first conference on the subject, during the first Congress where, 
distinguished social reformers like Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao of Madras. 
Justice M, G. Ranade of Poona, Mr. Narendranath Sen of Calcutta and others 
exchanged their ideas freely, Towards the end of that century, President 
A. M. Bose, the wrangler of Cambridge, in the Madras Session of the Congress 
(1898) paid the most glowing tribute to India’s womanhood by adding a veritable 
Mother Cult to politics through his presidential peroration on the Motherland ; 
"After centuries of darkness, the dawn of a belter day has now opened for her 
fair face- It depends on us, on our own sense of duty, on our spirit of loving 
sacrifice and earnest effort, whether the streak of that light shall broaden and 
grow unto the lovely day. The land where, after ages, the sundered streams of 
Aryan life unite once again in the present day, that land, Brother-Dele gates I 
deserves all our love. Love her the more, c ling to her the closer for tier 
misfortunes of the pass, for the shadows and the clouds that have hung over her 
in the times that have gone." 

Thus, the equality between men and women before God, preached by 
Ram Mohan Roy towards the beginning of the l'Jth century, led naturally to 
their equality before the Mother-land, proudly recognized by the Indian 
National Congress, towards the end of that century when Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) brought Sister Nivedita (1866-1911) to start real education For our 
neglected womanhood championed also by Ramabai Saraswati (1858-1922). 

Indian women had already started to enquire about then sisters in other 
parts of the Orient, as well as of the women movements throughout the world 
For, a few noble representatives of Occidental womanhood have already come 
forward to champion the cause of their Oriental sisters Mary Carpenter, 
Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Annie Besant uf the Theosophical Society. Sister 
Nivedita and Sister Christine of the Ramkrishna—Vivekananda Mission and 
Mrs. Foster of Honolulu, a loyal friend of Rev, Dhammapah of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, am >ngst others, have found their permanent place in the heart of the 
Indian people. 

No wonder therefore, that while England and several other Occidental 
countries were ridiculing and often actively opposing the cause of the women's 
progress with most reactionary measures, a daughter of the nation of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, our Mrs. Annie Besant was unanimously elected the first woman- 
President of the Indian National Congress of 1917 in Calcutta. That it was not 
a mere spectacular move but a genuine and inevitable culmination of a 
century-old evolution, was proved again by the election in 1926 of another noble 
and Muse-inspired daughter of India, Poetess Satojini Naidu. as the second 
woman-Presideut cf the Congress, in one of the very critical phases of 
our national history. 
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And it is in the fitness of things that Mrs. Naidu Came to be elected 
President of the first All Asian Women's Conference, held in Lahore, in 
January, 1931. The All Asian Educational Conference which, by a happy 
coincidence held its session in Ben eras just a month before, in December 1930, 
already proved conclusively that rhe teachers and educationists of India were 
thinking intensively in terms of All Asia. Now the womanhood of India 
came to justify its noble tradition by inviting their first AH Asian Conference. 
The organizing Secretary, Rani Lakshin ibai Raj wade, with real foresight 
uttered the following words in welcoming sister-delegates from, Palestine, Syria, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Ceylon, Burma, Java, China, Siam. Nepal etc,, and 
visiting sisters from New Zealand and America "The common ideal and 
aspirations of Oriental womanhood is an essential factor in the growth of 
international understanding. World Peace and regeneration of Humanity. We 
bavejimjted ourselves in this initial experience to women of Asia only ; but 
in future we hope to extend our scope, so as to include amongst out members, 
women of other continents who have shown, by their understanding, sympathy, 
arid service qf the Orient, their complete unity wjth our common ideals". 

That there is no conflict, on the contrary perfect comradeship, between 
the women groups qf the Asian and the non-Asian countries on this issue, 
was amply demonstrated by the enthusiastic support accorded to the Indian 
organizers of this conference by their non-Asian sisters iike Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins. She helped her Indian sisters ungrudgingly in their endeavours and 
finally added the golden touch of humour by thanking them for the “Freedom 
of the World" that they have conferred upon her and thanking her poet- 
husband on the sly. for giving her the name that makes her Cousin* to every¬ 
body J Renowned woman-workers tike Madame Hamida, President of the 
Eastern Women s Confetence, Beyrouth Lebanon. Dr. Rosa Straus of ihe 
Jewish Women's Committee for International relations, (Palestine). Dame Rache] 
E. Crowdy of the League of Nations. Madame Mkstooree-A&ear* President of 
the Society of the Patriotic Women of Persia. Delegates of the Women 
Organizations of Soviet Russia, as well as the British and American section 
of the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, amongst ethers* 
conveyed their enthusiastic greetings. The Poet Laureate of Asia, Rabindranath 
Tagore, blessed the Conference with the following profound message : "The 
consolidation of the cultural consciousness of the Orient is the preliminary step 
for the enrichment of world culture ; and as women are the fundamental 
custodians of the Cultural life, it will be most valuable for them to meet and 
strengthen their understanding of the gifts that Asia ha* to ojfer to tfie world'* 

Some of the outstanding Indian figures, amongst the organizer* of the 
All Asian Women Conference are, as a matter of course, prominent workers* 
also of the All-India Women, Conference on Educational and Social Reform s 
which came into being in 1927 through the initiative of our sister-colleagues 
in the work of national reconstruction. This permanent All India Women's 
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Organization has. in the course of the last fe* years, shown remarkable 
capacities for constructive thinking and practical work towards natbn*building 
and the amelioration of the condition of Indian Womanhood This would be 
evident to anyone who would go through the Report of the special committee 
of the All India Women's Conference, known as the All India Women's Edu¬ 
cation Fund Association, embracing Hindus. Mohammsdans, Christians, Parsed 
Jews, officials and non-ofliciala in one fraternity of Service, The organization 
has already raised a decent sum of money, with Mrs. Rustomjl Faridoonji, 
{Hyderabad, Deccan), as the Honorary Secretary. They aspire after building 
of a Fund of about 100,000 and the organization of a Central Womena 
Institute of Education and Research, the training ground of India's women 
workers The syllabus of Home Science, included Child Welfare. Mother 
Ciafr, First Aid, Nursing ; as well as the programme of jjr^ctLal application 
of national education, in the department of rural reconstruction, arts and crafts 
etc,, so strongly recommended by Mahatma Gandhi. We wish every success 
to our noble sisters, working simultaneously in the held of Indian and Asian, 
national as well as International interests. 

Gaining full recognition of the equal civic rights from ihe Indian National 
Congress, Indian Women are naturally leading to triumphant consummation 
the various lines of national endeavours tn these days of "“trial of faith/* They 
are perfectly equal, and often superior to their brothers in patience and sacrifice* 
suffering and hop^ in our historic fight for Freedom. As a matter of course 
they received this Jelling message from the world famous organization of Jane 
Adda ms, the American Nobel Laureate for Peace : 'Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom send greeting to the Congress of Indian women 
now assembled. We unite with you in spirit and in deep con vie don that we 
women can forward world-wide movement for Freedom based on Justice and 
to be attained by lion-violent methods/ 1 


—India cam! phr World Ju&t ]93£ 
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The announcement of the Wilberforce Centenary in Hull England, on 
ihe 29th of July. 1933 brought back to the mind of the genera] public that 
]usi a hundred years ago. slavery was considered to be a legitimate profession ; 
and that, only through years of heroic fight by Wilberfhrce and his col leagues 
ihat the SfcaUjtary abolition of slavery in the British Empire was effected. 
Between 1680-1786, over two million of slaves were imported from Africa 
info the English Cubmes .done, what to speak of the brisk slave-trade, for over 
two centuries—by the Spanish and the Portuguese mariners. This Atlantic 
slavery of Chmtian Europe was so dark and degrading that, compared with it. 
ths Mediterranean slavery at the Pagan (Egyptian or Graeco-Roman} epoch 
seems to be quite humane. 

The merchants of Liverpool towards the end of the iSth century, carried 
over 800,000 slave* from Africa to the West Indies in about ten years and sold 
them for £l5 h OtH) t OOQ. In England alone at that epoch. there were about 
15. : n slaves and they were offered for sale by advertisement In news papers : 
"A well-made good tempered Black Boy for sale I" 11769). That roused the 
attention of the great champion, of the slaves, Granville Sharp who, by dragging 
the matter to the court, secured the first emancipating judgment from Lord 
Mansfield (22nd Junti, 1772), but alas, there was a century of incessant fight 
still ahead of the emancipators. 

In the second stage of the crusade, we find Mr. Thomas Clarkson* 
carrying the Latin Es^ay^prcst, at the University of Cambridge, on Slavery 
(17855* So in 1787 Witberforce gave up his project of Evangelical work in 
order to he the champion of Slavery in Parliament. He was drawn into this noble 
fight by hi$ Cambridge friend William Pitt and was strongly supported by great 
orators and champions of human liberty liks Burke and Pox, A Parliamentary 
ruling against slavery was extorted by Fox in 1806-7 ; and. thanks to that 
ruling, in the Peace Conference of Vienna (1SH), England appeared as the 
only emancipating nation in that Conference of "Slave-dealers S'" In 1813 both 
the Houses of Parliament voted for an address to the Crown to ask Colonial 
assemblies "to promote the physical, moral and religious improvement of the 
slaves 11 . Bur the Colonial Legislatures postponed all reform by dilatory tactics 
which wag nothing wonderful, when we remember that* even the Bishop of 
London could assure those cultured and influential Slave Dealers to the effect 
that Christianity, and the embracing of the Gospel, did not make the least 
alteration in public property of human beings ! Wilberforce was getting old 
and therefore selected Thomas F. Buxton (Elephant Buxton) to act as the 
leader of the campaign, at the third and the last phase of the crusade ; and in 
SI 
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May, 183J, the Government introduced a hill for the simple abolition of 
Slavery. In July the Parliament voted £20 000,000 to compensate the planter j 
liberating the Plantation slaves ; and in August the Bill became Law "while 
Wilber force lay dying, the happiest and must widely honoured man in all 
the World". 

We are grateful to Dr. Tagore and to Mahatma Gandhi for their ready 
and spontaneous response to our invitation to convey, on behalf of India, their 
profound messages on this memorable occasion. 


Tngnrr pa llir Abolition of Slavery 

*‘A century lias passed since Wilberforce showed a noble courage to 
condemn the thriving business of slave hunting It is right that we should 
remember it with proper ceremony and bring our homage to the memory of 
the great mam But at the same time, it should be the occasion for u 5 ro 
acknowledge with shame that the evil has not died with his own death, that 
in the daik corners of eivi!h*tion, slavery still lurks, hiding j t , name and 
nourishing its spirit. It is there in our plantations, in factories, in business 
offices, in the punitive departments of government, where the primitive 
vindictiveness of man claims special privilege to indulge in fierce barbarism. 
A considerable section of men still seems to have an innate sympathy for the 
strong seeking vicfiim in its chase of profit and power ; and what is worse 
there are terrible movements of benevolent idealism relentlessly smothering 
fn^edom in its path of ruthless fecruitmem, Humaniiv ever waks for the voice 
of judgment against uncontrolled cultivation of slavery which invades all parts 
oi the civilised world, offering enormous bribes to the conscience of man 
spreading a callousness of heart that U unshamed of its hooliganism". 


Mahatma Cmidfii nu SLnrcry 

-’India 1m muck to lean, from the heroes of the Abolition of Slaves 
far we flndtans) hate slavery based upon supposed religious sanction and more 
poisonous than tu Western ftWow,” 

William WilbarfMca (J7S9-1SJJ1w, buried i„ ,h. W« mm „„ Abhey 
cl«= »Ins enonent colleague. Pi,, and Fn, and Cuming. |„ di , „ r Tlf|Jre JJ 
Umdhi, while Offering her homage to the great Emancipator of slave. sfehs back 
JO ihn. golden a,a of Britiab Ub.rai.an, when ever, pa tri o, i„ . xU | fcund hi , 
none la England and every case of uniadreaaed wrong. of ,„ mplid of 

inrothcied liberty of apeeclr^lound it. eonororr. caption and onfaterirrg 
champion Great Sfc. Ita a why no, fi „, Gr.a, Emanoipaior, Raja 
Rammohan Roy. enlorod freely ro big controversfe. wrth dm Briliaher, lay 
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or ecclesiastical, administrators or missionaries. Rammahan worked with 
full hope and perfect confidence, that a just cause even when championed by 
a single individual, will ultimately convince the majority of the British race. 
That is why Rammohan had so many ardent friends not only amongst the 
progressive sections of England, but in the Parliament of the Reform Bill 
period, ft pilotted the Great Bill of Emancipation of Slaves which the Raja had 
tiie satisfaction to see finally passed (August, 1933) before his death in Bristol 
(Sep, 18331, 

Rammohan lived on terms of the closest intimacy with Lord Brougham 
the great advocate of Popular Education and of the Abolition of Slavery. 
Then Abraham Lincoln ' 1809-63) was a youngman of 24 who was a martyr to 
the cause in IH65. 

So in this centenary year of the death of Rammohan Roy. India offers 
a spontaneous and wholehearted homage to Wilberforce, on his coming 
Bicentenary, hoping for a resurrection of that noble spirit of Humanism and 
Philanthropy. 


—hiita jihJ the TTerfd. Aug* + 1$33 


penance and politics 


By 

fc* LIDAS NAG 

Self-sacrifice is an expression so common to-day that we have forgotten 
*d be aware of its real implication, We are so much conscious of our self that 
its least inconveniences are glibly characlartsed as sacrifices 1 Thousands are 
starving or living on the verge of starvation, material and moral, through 
imforseen calamities, natural, political or economic, and we heave a sigh of 
relief after riaving "done our bit”, thus making the word "self-sacrifice 1 
appear ridiculously cheap. Lives of milttons. born or unborn, at stake in 
the fateful discussions of the Disarmament Conference which, even in the 
light of recent experiences of the awful world war, could not come to a 
solution. Yet the representatives of the nations were almost satisfied that 
they have done the utmost sacrifice Lhey are capable of. As a result of their 
failure, the whole of Europe may be deluged in blood once more, and millions 
of mothers and wive# would lose their sons and husbands, Yet, who could 
dream to-day to see Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Chairman of lire Conference, 
resolving to "last unto death”, like Mahatma Gandhi, to eradicate tine of the 
curses of civilisation ? Penance has become an anachronism in the Western 
mind, at least in Occidental politics No wonder that professional politicians 
greeted Gandhi with lofty sarcasm, while some were sincerely sympathetic 
Western souls were pmaled beyond measure ; but the Mahatma did not swerve 
from his original positions. He replied that politics was but an outcome of 
hts religion and that the majority of the common men and women of 
India would realise the significance of his fast. Witnessing a veritable 
social revolution within, a week, Miss Muriel Lester in a meeting at 
White field s Tabamade London, asked the significant question : "Could 
not the principle underlying Mr. Gandhi's fast be applied successfully to the 
elucidation of such terrible problems as Disarmament and the appalling 
waste of present world economics ?” 

Thus what was apparently the outcome of a protest against the British 
Prime Minister's Communal Award, what again by subtle political logic was 
condemned as Gandhi's narrow communal attitude, has been proved, by no 
less a tribunal than the open forum of facts, to be the noblest vindication of an 
universal causa by an individual’s burning conviction. The statutory segrega¬ 
tion of fifty millions of the "backward community", would have meant the 
permanent branding of India as the Land of Untouchables and Mr. Macdonald 
would have earned the reputation of adding a new continent of Untouchables 
to the anthropo geography of this little planet of ours. 
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Gandhi who, wish the tragic irony that he alone commands, has often 
confessed to have committed 4 ‘Himalayan blunders', for once at least saved 
the British rulers from inflicting the Himalayan insult to Humanity. The 
utter sincerity of the Mahatma went direct to the heart of men and women 
all over the world Fraternal messages reached this soul in prison who, 
as he himself, said h <p though born as a high caste, has becomes an outcasts 
by adoption* for the last half a century 1 '. That sincerity roused $ojne 
of the noblest spirits of Great Britain, layman and divines, to raise their 
vnke of sympathy and co-operalion. A few of the political descendants 
of Edmund Burke, like Bertrand Russel, Harold Laski and Fenner Brock¬ 
way, felt the fast of Gandhi to be more than a queer phenomenon of 
Indian politics, nay a veritable challenge to the British conscience : “What 
Mr, Gandhi had stood for, what by his sacrifice he has gained was the principle 
of complete equality of man, with no distinction of colour, race or caste. There 
is untouchabiUty in England, permeating three million and their relations with 
their own race The last thing that was permissible would be the adoption, by 
the British people, of the air of superiority which prides Itself on aiding the 
removal of that mote of untouchahilify from Indian life, while ignoring the 
beam of the same iniquity in its own society 1 '. 

Ten Nobel Peace Prizes w ould not suffice to do justice and honour to 
this great Peace Maker of modern history who, through the last half a century, 
had not spent a day of his life without doing something for the better under¬ 
standing and peace between the government and the governed, the employers 
and the employed* the privileged and the unprivileged. Gandhi brought a 
sincerity and a charity which form nevertheless the germinal principle of life 
and progtess in human history* The entire fabric of civilisation is threatened 
by the burrowing of the disintegrating instincts of selfishness, greed and hatted 
leading to iniquity exploitation and group-murder- The fountain-head of human 
relationship is poisoned by deadly decomposition of the vital organs of mankind. 
With the instinct of a prophet* no less than wnth the scientific charity of a 
physician, Gandhi felt that blood-transfusion alone can restore health to the 
diseased body-politic of humanity ; and he offered his rich blood, to bring in 
New Life* with a mystic passion of self-immolation* so different from our 
comfortable self-sacrifice h A great European harmonist* Mon. Remain Rolland, 
could listen, ten years ago* to the ineffable melody of Love and Peace, in the 
soul of this Hindu Messiah and Fagan champion of Christian charity. To-day 
the whole world is listening with rapt attention to the Heroic Symphony of 
Suffering which, let ub hope* some future Beethoven would weave into an 
immortal creation of Art. No wonder then that the “Sentinel of the East", 
as Gandhi affectionately called Tagore* scented a new health in the 
historic fast of the Mahatma : *'The atmosphere has been purified by 
Mphatmaji’s penance which was undertaken not merely for the sake of any 
particular group of people, but for the suffering of Man”, 

— /ndi# and the World, November, 1932 
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'"My faith is not less today but more" whispered the Mahatma 
through a voice almost choked by twenty-one days last, and yet the feeble voice 
reverberated throughout the entire civilised world. What was the issue 
at that Epic Fast and trial or faith, in that "tussel with God”, as Mahatma 
Gandhi himself phrased it ? The most precious life in India has been 
saved by a miracle ; and any miracle, real or apparent, is catching, especially 
in this age of precision and calculation, Gandhi, in his own way, is precise 
and calculating but he never posed as a miracle-worker, The monster of 
Untouchability and the degradation of about Fifty million sens [t nd 
daughters of India, faced him with ail its cruelty and ugliness, too deadly to 
be susceptible to miracle-cure. It was but the beginning of die fight, the future 
Kiundtjetro of India in which NlrSyana alone was by the side of the Hero 
facing the grim batallions of darkness and death. Mot one but innumera¬ 
ble precious lives would have to be sacrificed to vindicate Lhe rights of the 
depressed and the honour of India as a civilised nation. The incredible 
humiliation and suffering of God’s Children fHnrtjidns) led to the unmaking of 
the political Leader Gandhi and made .1 world-figure of the Mahatma, literally 
fulfilling his title—"The Great Soul”. 

It was on the universal character of the self immolation of Gandhi that his 
brother spirit of the Occident, Remain Rolland. has laid a special emphasis. 
Incidentally Gandhi was fighting for the uplift of the depressed classes of India 
but fundamentally he was fighting for a human principle and method unique in 
this age of violence. Not only outsiders, but our awn kith and kin are believers 
in violence for fresh plunder or for the maintenance of the status quo. material 
or otherwise. The miracle of miracles of this age is the discovery and affirmation 
of the technique of non-violence and its application in the face of tremendous 
odds, as wa see through the entire career of Gandhi. Years ago, a* a 
young barrister in South Africa, he started the movement of non-violence to face 
the tragic degradation of his Indian brethren treated 35 helots of the Empire ; 
and this year he celebrated the 40rh Anniversary of that incident, as h were, by 
opposing the heartless pbmsaism, of his reactionary conservative colleagues, 
with almost superhuman patience and sacrifice. At that instant the political 
leader Gandhi was translated into the region of world souls who toiled and bled 
for the elevation of submerged humanity* 

This aspect of Gandhi's Tatwsya (penance) captivated the heart of 
greatest poet of our age, Rabindranath Tagore, who with his prophetic voice 
saluted Mahatma’s audkieus plunge into the Unknown with his poetic cry of 
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‘Victor}" I Two of the greatest sons of India stand united here on the supernal 
heights of Indian history ; and quite irrespective of the immedhied success or 
failure of their noble programme* we may say that humanity would breathe 
thereby in the higher and purer atmosphere of Ahimrfua ( Non-violence ). 

The full implication and potentiality of Gandhi's fatly yeans experiments 
with Truth was brought out by his profound commentator Remain Rolland* 
General Smuts also hailed Gandhi's penance as '-the greatest reform of our time'*. 
The pitiable breakdown in the Disarmament Conference, the sordid back stair 
intrigues of arms-trade and militarism, the ominous brandishing of the lethal 
weapons of sinister imperialism, like the use of the air-craft for “peaceful police 
purposes in the Colonies' 1 and of the " poison gas" in less peaceful days T a!] go to 
demonstrate, that humanity is entangled in a conflagration of violence which no 
amount uf intellectual sophistry nt economic persuasion could arrest, It is an 
age of deformation of everything human and sacred in our centuries old civilisa¬ 
tion Such deformation will lead inevitably to death. But is there no way of 
prolonging life That is the question which is. asked by a few illumined souls ; 
Gandhi and Tagore. Rutland and Einstein ate all unanimous on ibis 3ife-and- 
death question. The terrific dames of destruction through impending wars, are 
already enveloping w ith aw ful rapidity the beautiful green belts of civilisation* 
The deadly poison of hatred is slowly sapping the vitality of mankind ; yet God 
be thanked, that a soul like Gandhi is still in our midst, to inspire courage in 
sinking hearts and administer health-res Lor mg medicine to the poisoned body of 
nations. The earliest Hymn to life and Joy* to Pr^a and A nanda, came out 
of the heart of India in remote Vedic antiquity and ever since, India upheld 
the sanctity of Life, World today, and not merely India, is in need of that 
principle ; and iu special Indian technique of application was demonosirated 
with scientific precision through the Gandhi-met hod and the Gandhi effect, no 
les& stirriitg and invigorating than the Einstein-method or the Raman Effect, 

In this so called civilised age when even an Einstein had to be saved from 
being mobbed and a Gandhi had to stake his very life, we need some thing like 
a Gandhi Foundation, international organisation which would concentrate the 
moral cfiofts H and right endeavours* (Sarvagraha) of the struggling band of 
men and women, ready to devote the entire resources of their head and heart 
to the salvaging of sinking humanity. Immediate success or failure matters 
huk’ in this spiritual adventure* started by this queer "Salt raider" of India 
marching to the seas* pos$ib!y whispering lovingly to the countless millions 
immediately following him and to those beyond in the realm of Futurity : 'Ye 
are the salt of the earth,"! May that prayer and the great penance of Gandhi 
revitalise humanity and re-establish "‘Peace on earth and goodwill to men". 


—India And Tlur World, JuCTff. 1911 
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A shadow is darkening to-day over India like the shadow cast by an 
eclipsed sun. The people of a whole country is suffering from a poignant anxiety 
which seldom appeared so all-spreading : and that is the only consolation amidst 
this great suffering of modern Indian history. The pulsation of this supreme 
suffering has reached from the highest to the lowest of our society. Mahatmaji, 
who through his life of dedication has made India his own in Truth, has com¬ 
menced his vow of extreme self-sacrifice for us all. Each country has its inner 
geography where her spirit dwells and where no physical force can enter. 
Times without number outsiders have conquered India by violence ; but directly 
they arc signalled to retire behind the curtain by the great Dramaturge Time 
stupendous wreckage of their material possession and glory vanishes in the void 
But the Great Soul who achieves victory through the power of T tulh continues 
ha dominion even when he is no lunger present physically. Such an achieve¬ 
ment belongs to Mahatmaji ; and the fact that he has offered such a price, 
Staking his .cry life for the cause, liljs us with awe and makes us think about the 
baffling obstacle in the path of its realisation. 

Nothing can be more disastrous for us than the utter lessening of the value 
of a heroic expression of truth by paying it the homage of a mere ceremonial 
expression of feeling by a people emotionally inclined. The penance 
which Mahatmaji has taken upon himself is not a ritual but a message to all 
India and to the wotid. If wc must make that message our own, we should 
accept it in the t ight spirit. The truth of sacrifice could only be grasped 
by our genuine sacrifice. Let us try to understand the meaning of his 
message. 

From the dawn of human history, there has continued the assertion of 
superiority of one section of mankind at the expense of another, building the 
stronghold of pride and superiority upon the slavish humiliation of others. 
Though man has practised this for ages yet we must assert that u is inhuman. 
Human prosperity can never be stable on the foundation of slavery which not 
only harms the slaves but ruins their masters. Their heavy burden drags us in¬ 
evitably down and obstructs us at every step of our forward march. Those w hom 
we humiliate gradually pushes us down the precipice of degradation. Man-eating 
civilisation will decompose by disease and death, such is the law of the Lord of 
Man. The brand of ignominy by which we have deprived from elemental human 
rights a section of our fellowmen has brought dishonour to the whole of India. 
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The fact of relative inequality between individuals and races cannot be 
ignored ; but to accept it as absolute and exploit it so as to deprive men perma¬ 
nently of iheir human rights, is a social crime that multiplies fast in its heinous- 
ness, pouring the poison of humiliation and hatred into the life of the entire 
nation. We, who imagine ourselves superior to those whom we have tied down 
to their degradation f are punished by progressive alienation and weakness. The 
feebleness engendered by such alienation has been one of the principal causes of 
defeat in all our historical struggles. The divisions, that might have been 
removed with time* we have tried to make eternal by constant appeal to social 
conservation The curse of the social division has ever epdt ruin to all our 
projects of political emancipation. Social equilibrium is bound to be upset 
where the honour of a section is based on rhe dishonour of another ; whence 
we deduce that the basic Dkarma of mankind inequality. The signs of such 
division are not lacking in Western society ; the chasm between wealth and 
want h ever widening dangerously, nourishing earthquakes in its depth There 
is no escape from destruction except through the natural restoration of equality. 

Mahatma]i has repeatedly pointed out the danger of those ditisimu in our 
country that are permanent insults io Humanity ; but one attention has not ye t 
been drawn to the urgency of social reformation with (he same force as it has 
been the importance of Khaddar and economic recovery. The social 
iniquities* front which all our enemies get their principal support, claim Our 
time-honoured loyalty, making it difficult for us to uproot them. 

Against the deep seated moral weakness in our society, Mahatmaji has 
pronounced bis ultimatum ; and lest it may be our misfortune to lose him in 
this battle, the proud privilege of the fight will be pansod on every one of us 
to be carried to the finish. It is the supreme charge of this fight which he i 1 ; 
offering to us ; if we can accept that wholeheartedly, then this day would be 
glorified. If we do not know how to accept this great challenge, if we 
dismiss it with ceremonial fastings fora day, followed by indifference tomorrow 
and allow the noble life to be wasted and its gre&t meaning tost, then our people 
will roll down the slope of degradation from sorrows and starvation to utter 
futility. 

Great persons appeared from age to age all of a sudden- We do not find 
them whenever we want and it is a great good fortune to find them in our midst. 
To-day there is no end to our suffering ; degradation and persecution, disease 
and sorrow arc being piled up from day to day : yet, transcending ail, there is 
this sublime joy that an incomparable being is born in this land of ours and that 
wc are breathing within the same atmosphere. In Mahatmaji's life there ib no 
distinction between the high and the low l the learned and the unlettered, the 
rich and the poor, amongst whom equally he has lavished his love and has pro¬ 
claimed : pp May happiness and well-being come to one and alL 1 * That 
proclamation was not a mere word, it came out of the depth of his suffering and 
how much he has suffered, whal torture, what humiliation l Pits external life is 
82 
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a history of uninterrupted sulfering not only in India but outside. How many 
a time be had to face death itself. That suffering however, was not for the 
fulfilment of his seif interest but for the good of all. After so much of insult 
and injury, he never retreated in anger but took all the sufferings on his own 
head. Has penance, his greatness, has stagnate! even his opponents. He achie¬ 
ves his purpose but never through violence He triumphs through sacrifice, 
through Buffering, through supreme penance. 

What an intolerable agony must there be behind hi$ decision to fast him. 
self to death ! If we do not understand him and recognise the sanctity of that 
penance, should we not be responsible for his martyrdom ? He has courted 
death with the determination of equalising the high and die low. May that 
strength and that divine audacity inspire our spirit and our action. 

Where man insults man, Gad himself turn his face. The poison of human 
degradation have been injected into the veins of mother India thro ugh centuries. 
The crushing humiliation haw we set upon the heads of countless millions and 
the whole country to-day is weak and staggering under that dead weight. It 
was impossible for the Mahatma to tolerate this sin. That is why the great 
Tapasvl is starving from day to day. A great curse was weighing on the nation 
for a long while and he came forward to expiate for our sins. Let us all unite 
with him in that supreme purification, May this union inaugurate the age ot 
new Unity for ever. He is holding out the generous cup of Death as a sacra¬ 
mental vessel for our purification. He has triumphed over our fear, even over 
the fear of death. The world is looking on us and the unsympathetic are 
scoffing, [f we Fail to respond, then even this great event would look like a 
Cruet joke. If, on the contrary, the fixe of his spiritual strength kindled our soul, 
the whole world would pate w ith wonder. May we all cry with one voice : 
" Victory to thee. Oh Tapasvl ! May thy penance be fulfilled". May that hymn 
of victory resound from shore to shore. May the whole world realise the 
inevitability of the iriumph of Truth. 


-India & The We,I d, June, im 


PRESIDENT MASARYK Sc CZECHOSLOVAK 

By 

KALI DAS NAG 

On October, 2£th, 1918, the Czechoslovak nation dispelled the gloom of 
world war with the solemn Declaration of Independence in Prague; and 
Professor Masaryk who was collaborating with Presidem Wilson in that great 
task, was notified on November 14 that he was elected the first President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic by the National Assembly, With hearty congra¬ 
tulations from President Wilson, as the representative of the American people, 
and with rousing receptions, on his way back home, in London, Paris and 
Padua, enjoying the hospitality of President Poincare and the King of Italy* 
Masaryk reached Prague on December 21st, made his pledge to the Revolutionary 
National Assembly and proclaimed his soul-stirring message to the new-born 
or reborn nation : lB Hus began the Reformation and liussithm became a 
revolution. It could not be otherwise, for every attempt at the introduction 
of new morality k If it h meant and carried out honestly, always leads and must 
lead to revolution' 1 . These feeling reference to the great pioneer John Hus 
by President Mawyk, brings back to our mind that, years ago, >n the eve of 
the world war, he had the courage to break completely away from the past 
by pronouncing that memorable speech, on John Hus Day in Switzerland, and 
to herald the djiwn of Czechoslovak Independence, exactly 50G years after the 
martyrdom of Hus, 

In 1928 the Republic celebrated its tenth anniversary ; and by a striking 
coincidence, it synchronized with the Tricentenary of the exile of Jan Amos 
Komensky or Ccmenius who was driven, by the many grievous ills which 
throttled his race, to leave his enslaved country, only to become a citizen of the 
world by his new methods of education synthesizing all human knowledge. 
Very appropriately, therefore* the illustrious Professor-President Masarvk 
offered the homage of the nation to the Great Exile through a sublime penygene 
which we quote below in parts : 

“Comenius realised that the Czech nation was the first, is a nation to 
effect a religious reformation and to fight and suffer for centuries for that 
reformation. Before Hus there had been many reformers but our national 
history from the death of Hus 1370-1415) to the death of Comenius (15924670) 
period of two centuries and a half, was one long effort for the attainment and 
defence of Reformation. - If we regard Christianity, in the sense of its Founder, 
as a religion of love* we are feeed with the problem how to understand that 
Christ! ina h Churches and States, have for centuries preached the love and 
charily enjoined by Christ but have little observed them in practical life, 
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Thus the violence done to Hus and his martyr*! death became the star Ling 
point of the religious wars (1450-1648) of Europe. This terrible experience 
soon roused amongst tts a campaign against war, The most consistent champion 
of no-urn ww Chelcjcky*, the founder of the Bhurch of the Czech Bmhern 
(Moravian Church). Comemus adopted* in a modified form, Chetcicky's idea 
of absolute non-resistance fo Evil. He therefore proclaimed the ideal of ever- 
enduring Peace, of love and religious tolerance, then little known in the 
disputes of Churches, Comenius himself provides a splendid example oi 
how it is possible to harmonise nationality and internationalism, 

n Comenius was concerned for practical Christianity, for Christian love 
but active effective love. Therein one may see not only Comemu& r personal 
but also his racial and national character- We are, and must be, a nation of 
conscious and convinced workers. This I learnt from Com emus and realised 
it from him. In my political journeyings in all parts of the world, during the 
war, I carried with me not only the Bible of the Czech Brethren—the Kratfoe 
Bible—butalso the Testament of Comenius." 

Thus born (7th March* 1850) within two centuries from the death of 
ComeniuB, Professor Ma&aryk opened a new chapter in the history of his nation* 
in 1890-92* when that nation celebrated the Tricenlinary of the hmh of the 
great Pacifists Philosopher* The entire policy of the Hapsburg Empire, with 
regard to the Slav and Czech nations, came to be re-examined by the mature 
mind of Masaryk already past forty, He had twice visited Russia (1887*88) and 
returned mure convinced Shan ever in the cause of righteous defence of the 
National Cause in The face of the evils of Austrian Imperialism, even after 
interviewing thr champion of the cult of "Resist pot Evif\ Leo Tolstoy* 
then at she height of his fame, "Masaryk felt the need of Working for the 
interns! regeneration of politics, like our own Mahatma Gandhi, then 
just open mg hh career of Sotyagrahti in South Africa Masaryk started then the 
movement of "Realism"* simultaneously political and cultural in character. 
In 1891 Masaryk with Ksizah was elected to the Austrian Parliament Reidisrat 
reptesenting the whole of Bohemia, The ^me year he was appointed Professor 
at the University of Prague* On the one hand he was rousing, by his parlia¬ 
mentary activities* the attention of the progressive dements, so as to bring about 
radical reform of University studies and school education : on the other 
Masaryk was welding the parties of Realists and Young Czechs into a solid 
whole. He was running two journals : Cos, the palideal organ of the party, 
and Nose Dofaa (Our Ageh Masaryk was the soul of the movement, and he 
brought round him a group of ipedalists fighting from day today the selfish¬ 
ness, indifference and above all untruth, evolving thereby a new technique of 
Methodical Realism for the realisation of national freedom and ideals. Masaryk 
understood, by the "Czech Question", the problem of dispossessed and down* 

* Cbckteky {13904450] 1 in hij p*tl work The N T etuftiue Faith, mtidpatal by cniidn Ui* 
ul'Toktey mhe cchrisideiciJ Ghdpeky aa 0 ik nn the greatest philosopher* of the ■i.orid- 
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trodden nationalities which must, through 1 “defensive revolution", realise and 
overcome their weakness and humiliations in order to take their rightful 
places in the world, not by brute force but by developing the inner spiritual 
forces, in accordance with humanitarian principles. That is how Masaryk (as 
hia devoted personal Secretary Mr. Vasil K, Skrach has brilliantly shown} 
attempted to rehuild the entire shattered fabric of his nation's life, through 
patient and conscientious studies on : Proportional Representation, the Need 
for a National University P Teachers' Salaries, the Intelligentsia and the Working 
Classes. Liberalism* Anarchism and Suicide, etc. In his Sociological and 
philosophical bases of Marxism {1896) and Modern Man and Religion, 
Masaryk demonstrated the insufficiency of Marxism which ignores the funda¬ 
mental fact attested by history, that Humanity is not 3 mere cockpit for 
warring economic factors, but is the outcome of a moral order based on reli¬ 
gious and spiritual foundations A born teacher in a nation of great Teachers 
of Humanity. Professor Masaryk naturally turned to the task of building 
from within the very soul of the young boys and girls of his beloved nation 
owing a debt of endless gratitude to Masaryk. Half a century ago* while inaugu¬ 
rating the great national movements of political and social reform. Masaryk 
could yet find time to think about the amelioration of the poor teachers 3 
economic status and development of a healthy childrens* literature. 

Thus the ascendency of Masaryk and his nation, out of the chaos of world- 
war, was the result of the summation of historical and moral progress 
and not a mere jugglery of international politics.* That conveys a new meaning 
to the struggling Indian nation which would follow the career ot Masaiyk 
and his beloved Czechoslovakia with the deepest interest and admiration. We 
remember in this connection that on 15th October the anniversary' of 
their Independence, they felicitated the Father of Lheir Republic Masaryk 
on the 30th anniversary of the publication of his Inaugural lecture a* a 
Professor in the University of Prague ; ‘"The Calculation of Probability and 
Humes* Scepticism - a Historical Introduction to the theory of Induction." It 
was published in 11(83* just half a century ago. when Masaryk refuted Hume B * 
scepticism and laid the foundation of a Positivist Philosophy, more scientific and 
broad based than that of August Comte- Naiiosial egotism and the orgy of 
violence greed and hatred are bursting into a conflagration of international war 
and atavistic relapse to primitive savagery. What a relief and w p hat an inspi¬ 
ring lesson do we And now in the vindication of John Hus and Comenius in the 
Czechoslovakia new bom under its spiritual leader Masaryk and his noble 
colleagues, 

—India and jJk VF-otld. November, 19J? 


* The man ranviodng diocunrffit on thu submit it t he boc*k Milking o/ th* Stftt* published 
hy the learn ml Preside nS when h* wi5 a FiprOichi n jj 89. 



RE-BIRTH OF NATIONS 

By 

KAUDrtS N'AG 

The doctrine of individual re-incarnation is held at discount to day but 
even in this sceptical age we witnessed the rebirth of nations. The last refuge 
of the cult of reactionary imperialism and legitimacy was the vast and decrepit 
Haps burg Empire Its diamembetment, through the elementary urge for 
freedom, started as early as 1860, lead gradually to the liberation of the peoples 
of modern Germany and of modern Italy which gained, after centuries, their 
autonomy and unification in 1870. 

Another great human block of the Slav family had to wait for a few 
decades more till circumstances turned out to be propitious. With the 
termination of the World War, terminated the political slavery of Bohemia, 
In 1620, at the battle of the White Mountain, the Bohemians were 
defeated and lost their independence ; and on October 15th, 1918, the 
declaration of independence of the Czechoslovakian Republic was issued 
not from the old European world but from Washington, the capital 

city of the new World of the United States. Three doctors attended a-the 
bmh. or re-birth (strange confirmation of a Hindu superstition I) of the nation ■ 
the Moravian. Professor Dr. Thomas Garrigu* Masaryk, signing as pr i m * 
mimster and minister of finance, the Slovak General. Dr. Milan Rostislav 
Stefamk. signing as minister of national defence, and the Bohemian. Dr. Eduard 
Bencs. signing as minister of foreign affairs From* July, 1915, when Prof 
Masaryk delivered his challenging speech at Geneva, in commemoration of the 
anniversary of his compatriot. Martyr Hus, to May 1918, when he landed in 
America via Soviet Russia and‘the Far East, in a boat named "Empress of 
Asia". Dr Masaryk and his noble colleagues have been striving to win 
independence foe their people, risking their very lives. He was* elected 
President in November 14th, 1918 and the wry next day. he paid his last visit 
to President Wilson, assuring him of the gratitude of the whole nation 

Rarely, however, the sacrifices and sufferings of the leaders of a trampled 
nation are crowned with the success that smiled on President Masaryk Three 
centuries of inhuman torture and degradation lay to tht credit of legitimacy 
and imperialism ; and just fourteen years of freedom in speech in action in 
self realisation were sufficient to out-weigh the dead weight ofthe past and ti > 
vindicate the cause of self-detcrmination About the Father of this great 
Republic one of the most distinguished biographers of to-day, Emil Ludwig 
has said : "No statesman in the whole world to-day has so great a moral right 
to live in his palace, as the wise and brave old man in the Hardshin at Prague", 

—India and ifi ( K f oiJJ October 193* 
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THE PROPHET OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

fiy 

J. Z\K. PRAGUE 

To the Czechoslovaks ‘'Jan Hus is more than a religious reformer he 
ji the national hero, the Great Prophet 1 whose life, rich in idealism and courage, 
is even to-day a source of inspiration to them. The anniversary of lhl6 
martyr’s death (July 6th) is a national holiday in Czechoslovakia, 

Jan Hus or Huss was born of pesant parentage about the year 136 1 ? in 
the town of Hussinec, He studied in Prague where he received the degree 
of Arts and became lecturer, later Dean of the philosophical faculty and twice 
Rector of the University oF Prague. He was the first to stabilize the literary 
Czech language and introduce the diacritical signes, used still to-day by Czechs 
and Croats. In 1402 he was appointed rector and preacher of the Bethlehem 
chapel which had been erected it 1391 by zelous citizens of Prague so that the 
Word of God be preached there in Czech language exclusively. Here he began to 
expound the ideas of the British reformer Wydiffe with whose writings he had 
become acquainted at the University ; here he exposed licentiousness, gambling, 
darkness and simony of the Czech national life. The previous kings of 
Bohemia, being, through their Court, very closely connected with the German 
princes, brought into the country German colonists, and filled the bishops see 
in Prague with German prelates, handed over the monasteries to German monks 
and called German clerks to their offices. Against the continuation of this 
policy, Hus raised his voice preaching : '"The Czechs are worse than the dogs 
and he thundered on one occasion at the old chapel •* because the dog 
defends the bed he is resting on ; and if another dog would attempt to drive 
him away, he would fight with him, and so would the snake ; but the Germans 
are oppressing us and also seizing all the offices in Bohemia and we are silent! 
According to law, even according to the law of God and fiom natural instinct, 
the Czechs should be the first in all the offices of their own country, the same 
as the Germans in their lands.’* 

In 1408 the clergy laid before the arch-bishop of Prague a formal com¬ 
plaint against the strong expressions used by Hus with regard to the clerical 
abuses. This resulted in his being forbidden the exercise of priestly functions. 
Hus retired for a time to the country, where he composed De Ecdeste, which 
subsequently furnished most of the material for the charges against him. 

In 1414 Hus was ordered to appear before the Council which met in 
Constance in Germany, and to answer for heresy. He received the famous 
imperial ‘'safe conduct**, the promise of which had been one of his inducements 
to quit the comparative safety he had enjoyed in Bohemia. Nevertheless, three 
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weeks after his arrival he was seized and imprisoned. The treachery of King 
Sgisjmmd is undeniable and was even admitted by the king himself. The 
safe conduct was indeed given by him to entice Hus to Constance I This sealed 
t he fate of Hus. Not permitting Hus to explain Ids doctrines, the Council 
demanded that he should declare that he erred and that he should publicly 
recant them and submit himself unconditionally to the authority of the Council, 
Hus declined and was condemned to the stake, and forthwith (July 6, 1+15) 
was led out and burned. His ashes and even the soil on which they lay were 
carefully removed and thrown into the Rhine, to prevent the Czechs from 
taking his remains to Bohemia- 

The bold and strong character of Jan Hus is shown by his last letter, 
which he. wrote from Constance addressing his people ; 

Letter From Constance, 

10 June, 1415. 

■'Master Jan Hus, a servant of God in hope, unto all faithful Czechs 
who love and will love the Lord God. He uttereth his desire that the Lord 
God may vouchsafe it unto them to prevail in His Grace until their 
end, and to prevail in heavenly jny for ever and ever, Amen, Ye faithful and 
Ye In God’s grace, rich and poor, I entreat and admonish you : hearken unto 
the L'-rtl, to extol His word, and gladly to hear and to fulfil it 1 emraet you 
as touching the Truth of God, the which I did write from the Jaw of God, 
and did preach and write from the utterances of the saints, that ye 
cleave fast to it. I likewise entreat any whosoever heard from me 
in my preaching or privily, aught against the truth of God. or if 
1 did anywhere write any such thing—the which, in God's name, 1 
trust it not—that he keep not lo it I likely wise entreat any who 
beheld b me wanton usage in talking or in deeds, that he keep not to them, but 
fer my sake he ask God to vouchsafe me forgiveness, 1 entreat you to beware 
of the crafty, concerning whom the Saviour saith, that they are in sheep’s do- 
thing but within are ravening wolves, I entreat the lords to show mercy unto 
he poor, and to be righteous towards them. 1 entreat citizens to conduct 
their trade righteously , 1 entreat artjzans to perform their labour and enjoy it 

righteously, I entreat servants to serve their masters and mistress faithfully, 
entreat teachers that, leading godly lives, they may instruct their pupils faith¬ 
fully ; foremost in order that they may love God, that they may study for his 
raise and for the weal of the community and for their own salvation : but not 
for covetousness or for worldly glorification. I entreat students and other 
pupils lo hearken unto their masters and to follow them In what is good, and to 
learn diligently for God's praise and for the salvation of themselves and others. 

I likewise entreat you to pray the Lord God. on behalf of his Royal Grace, King 
of Rome and Bohemia, and on behalf of his Queen, and on behalf of the Lords, 
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that the merciful Lord God may continue with them and with you in hb 
mercy, now and hereafter in eternal joy. Amen. 

"I have written this letter to you in prison in chains, awaiting on the 
morrow to be condemned to death, having full hope in God ; and that 1 may 
not disavow what the false witness have witnessed against me as errors. In what 
gracious manner the Lord God octeth unto me, and is with me, amid sore ’ 
temptations, ye shall know when we meet God’s presence in joy with His good 
help. Concerning Master Jerome, my beloved comrade. I do hear naughi save 
that he is in heavy duress, awaiting death even as I, and this for his faith, the 
which he staunchly displayed unto the Czechs, And the Czechs, those who 
were our most cruel enemies, delivered us unto other enemies, unto their 
powers and duress. I entreat you, more especially the men of Prague, to show 
your favour unto Bethlehem, as long as the Lord God may vouchsafe them to 
preach the word of God therein. I hope in the Lord God that He keeps this 
place after His will, and accomplish therein greater profit through others than 
he did accomplish through me with my shortcomings. I likewise entreat you 
to love one another, to suffer not the good to be oppressed by violence, and 
to grant Truth unto all. 

“Written at night on the Monday before St. Vitus' day,” 

Masaryk would haw struggled and died a serf, if the fetish of 
legitimacy and the socrosanctity of imperialism were allowed to have thejr 
own way ; because the father of Dr. Masaryk was practically a slave under the 
Austrian Empire. "You have heard, of course, of the serfs in Austria and 
Serfdom abolished about 184$- ’ll didn’t mean anything : it was only a 
word. Nothing really happened, nothing was changed. All the baseness 
smallness, cruelty, remained. 1 was bom abdut that time, 1850, and in that 
atmosphere came into realization of things. The treatment of my father and 
others awakened in roe a hatred of arbitrary authority that has never died." 
What a burning commentary on the consequence of autocracy and what a 
challenge to the undying spirit of freedom in the human soul I 

—India and the World, Dec. 1933 
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FRANCE AND INDIA 

By 

KALI DAS NAG 

The relation between France and India is generally, though very unfor¬ 
tunately, supposed to have been confined to a few years of French political 
adventure in India during the ISth century. But France is much greater than 
her colonial policy ; and to remind! our country men of that larger iESue, we 
record a few facts which, we hope, will act as corrective to the fundamentally 
wrong idea of the Indians about the French nation and culture. 

It will be news to many that the great writer Montaigne (1533-52), was one 
of the severest critics of the policy of exploitation of the "backward races" by 
the more fortunate European nations. Those who have read carefully his 
severe strictures upon the bloody adventures in Mexico and Peru, of the 
Spanish and the Portuguese explorers of the New World, will understand 
why Montaigne, with the supreme spirit of tolerance, characteristic of Renias- 
sance culture, wrote that inimitable Essay on the Cannibals which inspired no 
less a genius than Shakespeare, in his Tempest, to take passages from that 
essay of Montaigne and to cherish a copy of the English translation by Fiorto 
which still bears the signature of the immortal dramatist, Born (1533) within 
40 years of the discovery of the New World, Montaigne already received, 
how we do not know, information about the Hindu Sail rites, and a few other 
Oriental customs referring to China and Persia. A century after, we find a very 
able French Doctor, Francois Bernier, (a class-fellow of Mob ere) in the Court 
of the illustrious Moghul Emperor Shah Jehan. He was followed by another 
French Jeweller, Tavernier, in the Court of AurungKeb ; and the travel-diary 
of these two French visitors ate valuable objective records during the dis¬ 
memberment of the Moghul Empire 

As early as 1CS7, a Frenchman La loti here carried, from Siam to 
Europe, a set of Hindu astronomical tables which passed, from hand to hand, as 
a sort of astrological curiosity, until they were explained by Sig Cassini, the 
most eminent astronomer of his age. in 1769, M. le Gentil visited India for the 
purpose of observing the transit of Venus. He communicated an account of the 
Astronomy of the Hindus, to the French Academy in 1773 ; and he sent (1776) 
to Du Perron the manuscript of the Uprtnishads, in 1775 was published that 
memorable book on the "History of Astronomy from its origin to the establish¬ 
ment of the Alexandrine school", in which the author M, Badly, a con¬ 
temporary of Laplace, Lagrange and D’Alembert, stoutly championed the 
science of Hindu astronomy. In 17S7, just two years before the out-break 
of the great French Revolution and a year before the publication of the first 
number of the Asiatic Researches of Sir William Jones, M. Bailly published 
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a systematic history of Hindu Astronomy and Mathematics, reviewed throughly 
by Dr, G, Thibaut a century after. 

Several years before the discovery of the Sanskrit tanguage by 
Wilkins and Sir William Jones, an intrepid French explorer, Anquitil 
du Perron 11731-1805) was busy collecting and carrying to Europe som e 
of earliest scriptures of the Hindus and the Iranians : authentic tests of the 
Vedas and the A vesta He published in 1803, the Latin translation of the 
Persian Upanishads fOpneUiar) made under the supervision of Prince Data 
Shikho 16J6), the great-grand son of Akbar, France was the first of the 
European nations to establish Chairs on Sanskrit, Chinese and Oriental languages 
and culture : Siivestre de Sacy (1758-1338), an authority on Sassanid inscriptions 
and Graeco-Pehlevi texts* was the chief of orientalism in France who lived to see 
the foundation of the chair of Sanskrit under Chezy (1814-32) and Chinese under 
Remuaat (1314-32) and the Chair of Egyptology and Oriental arehaeology under 
the immortal Champoelion U 790*1832) in the College de France. The 400th 
anniversary of the College was worthily celebrated and Prof, Sylvatn Levi has re¬ 
counted in detail the history of this cultural contact between India and France, 
in bis brilliant communication : L'Entree du Sanskrit an College de France 

Thus generations of brilliant orientalists and indologists produced 
memorable works from College de France, the University of Paris, from the 
School of the Living Oriental Languages and from the Mu see Guinec of Paris 
So the new Institute of Indian Civilisation, Paris University, and several other 
Publishing houses and organisations have been building up in France* through 
centuries* a grand causeway of cultural understanding which, we are sure* will 
help to bring the East and the West closer together for the benefit of Humanity. 
LA FAYETTE CENTENARY 

To the great Frenchman Marquis de La Fayette 11757-1834), on the 
occasion of his bi-centenary, we bring our homage to the spirit of Chivalry 
and Liberty incarnate in the French hero. 

A boy of nineteen, La Fayette felt instinctively the justice of the 
cause of the Americans, declaring the War of Independence against England. 
So, defying formidable opposition from the Court and from his family* La 
Fayette crossed over to America to help the American people in their gloomiest 
days. As a Royal ish libera! La Fayette took active part in American Wan as a 
friend of George Washington and also in the two French Revolutions of 
1789 and 1830 

A true child of the “French Illumination", La Fayette was penetrated 
through and through with the lofty idealism of the precursors ol the French 
Revolution. In 1789 he took the initiative, with Mlrabeau (1749-91), in the 
drafting of the famous "Declaration of the Rights or Man," which was placed at 
the head of the French constitution of 1791* We quote below some of the saliant 
passages from this world-famous document which echoes also some vital phrases 
of the earlier U. S, A- Constitution : 
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All men are born ftee and live free and equal befoie law. The social 
distinction could only exist on the foundation of common utility. 

The object of all poliucat associations is the conservation of the natural 
and inalienable Rights of Man. Those rights are * Liberty, Property, Security* 
and Resistance to oppression. 

The principle of all sorer eignty resides fundamentally in the Nation. No 
other body or individual can exercise authority which is not derived from 
the nation. 

No person should be accused, arrested or detained except in the cases 
determined by Law and following the prescribed forms, 

Society has the right to demand every public servant to render account 
for his administrative measures. 

Freedom of thought and opinion in one of the most precious rights of 
man. All citizens can therefore speak write and print freely, guarding only 
against the abuses of that Liberty as determined by Law. 


* Marquit de La Fayette and Giber French leader* were known to RarEsmohan Roy when* 
letters we quote partly i— 

I a m falormed that foe the putpoie of voting France it U necessary to he provided wuh a 
passport and that better granting ft. the French Ambassador mult be fur rushed with an amount of 
tbe applicant 

Such rtsuktkwu. a Biin.it lords wn* not observed even Mnong the Nitrani of Asia 
(China exceptt-c^. 

In the event of my Applying to Prince Tatlcyraod for passport, I beij ro know whether I dwh be 
justified m referring to you, in your ofBdil cipscaty, as in my chattJCltr \ nr a travcUn and my 
heart w with ihe French people in then endeavt'ur in tupjxari the cau^ ofkberai princtpJcs. 

Sir Franri* Burdett, 41 Mr- Ring’s, offered m %\vt me a letter of introductum to General 
Lafayette . but this wd) no!, I think, aftVt mv purpose on my fir*t landing on Frame, R. R. 

+S Bedford Squat*, London 
December £2, |S3t 
Endorsed Z& Detfenbcr. 1831 

Rammohan Roy's Peit^n letter (dated I August lfellf to Prof, Gnrczn dc Tmy ( t- if k LnglLah 
Wvfki of Rimmotan Roy, Kdsivd by L>r. Kahdat Nag, Btahnw Miss-son Frau, Calcutta, t958‘i 

i Eng lit h TranilatRsn) 

Leaned Mmineu irn*y wbow kme and lustre increase mure and mjqre.'r 

Your Nested letter ha» reached me : it fills y&m servant with joy and honour. May the 
OmJpoteflt condescend io keep you in pood health. I flhaU wait for She day of meeting you fa 
iccorJince with tin? with a*p -cssni m thd Icner 

i 

Foe mi>r* than thiee mondw. “ youi servant ii- in England, l! God wishes. he vhall sc-cm havr 
the honour to b< provent al Park arid, through your introduction. he washes SO tee M Chcay. 

Your humble tHrvant U very grateful (or the attention4 you have ptomiied him, and he wiihc* 
to thank you from the bottom of his heart. A Ion Re* letter will exceed the hounds of pditentia 

Yuur grateful servant 

* Ap«J to July 1S31 Rammotun Roy 

Letter 10 T Hyde VUiieT,. Secretary 10 lb* Indian Bcuid (Che, 22, 





UNIVERSITY OF PARIS AND C. V. RAMAN 
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KAUDAS MAG 

Paris, as it is well-known, was the centre of pioneer research in some of 
the most important branches not only of occidental science and education 
but □! Oriental studies as well The names of Charnpollion (1790-1B32) in Egy¬ 
ptology, Eugene Burnouf 0801-52) in Sanskrit and Indobgy, of Abd Rernusat 
U7SS-183Z) in Sinology, are of international significance. From its very 
origin a city of cosmopolitan character, Paris has throughout maintained 
its universal outlook and internationalism. Long before the jarring ethnic 
atoms of mediaeval Europe could dream of political unity and cultural 
solidarity, great French teachers like Pierre Abelard 0079-1142). educational 
□dm-nistrators like Robert de Sarbon (founder in 1257 of La Sortomte, 
the present University of Paris), amongst others, have toiled to provide 
for the Faculty of Humanism which, like Science, knows no frontiers. 
Painfully extricating itself from the ecclesiastical tutelage and temporarily 
eclipsed by the foundation of the great rival research institute College de 
France (established in 1550 by Francis the First), the University of Paris 
continued its beneficial activities, till French literature came to be recognized 
as "the literature cf the civilized world". Paris was, what it remains 
down to this day, one of the greatest centres of literary, artistic and scientific 
research. About the time when the French (16351 was glorified 

by the great Cardinal Richelieu, we read in native records of those bygone 
days, that "many came to France to study* to think, to get known and to be 
heard, to win jriory 1 '. The cradle, as it is, of Descartes (1596-1650) of Pascal 
(1625-62), of Voltaire (1694-1778) and Pasteur, U&2Z-1B95), Paris is ever the 
first to greet and encourage new' luminaries in arts and sciences, irres¬ 
pective of country, colour or creed. It is quite in keeping, therefore, with this 
grand tradition that the University of Paris spontaneously decided to honour 
Profeasor G. V, Raman of the University of t^Ecuua. the first Nobel Laureate 
of Physics from Asia. 

Through the courtesies of the learned Rector of the University of Par is, 
Mon, S, Chariety, we have the privilege to present to our Indian readers, the 
first authentic and Systematic report of honourjng of the Indian scientist 
by the illustrious French savants. On the 11th February, 1932. the Faculty 
of Science of the University of Paris, in accordance with the decree of 26th 
June. 1918, resolved to confer the proud Degree of Docteur firnioTi.! causa on 
Sir G, V. Raman. That resolution was enthusiast ally seconded, by the 
Council of the University on the 15sh April 1932. It was approved by the 
Minister of Public Instruction on the 1 3th May. 1932, and a warm letter of 
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invitation wa^ sent to the IIiustrlous Indian physicist. We bring to the notice 
of our readers how cordial had been the reception accorded to scholars and 
scientists from India by the learned world of France One of the most 
important communications of our pioneer of scientific research. Professor J C. 
Bose C133&49J8)* was made before the Acaiemie des Sciences of Paris, over 30 
years ago. It was in Pa rig again, as we have shown, that our pioneer chemist. 
Dr. P. CL Ray, fI Sfj 149+4) got the most enthusiastic reception and encouragement 
from a Chemist of the eminence of Prof. Berthe lot Some years ago, the French 
Society of Physics invited Sir C, V, Raman to deliver a special lecture on his 
epoch-making discovery of the Raman Effect ; and on the 5th November, 1032, 
Prof. Raman was given by France the highest honour before a galaxy of scientists 
and savants of In^e national reputation* 

The ceremony was one of an imposing kind. Jn iht great Amphi¬ 
theatre of Paris, decorated by the immortal brush of Puvis de Chavannes, over¬ 
looking the Assembly, the illustrious philosopher-rector, M Charlety, welcomed 
the guest of honour : [i) Sir G V. Raman of the University of Calcutta ; 

(ii> Prof Sugiyama of the law Faculty of the University of Tokyo ; tiii) Prof. 
Guthrie of the University of Columbia and Yale : (iv) Prof. Staaff of the 
Faculty of Ac ts, University of Upsala r Sweden: (v) Prof SanareEli of ihe 
Medical Faculty, University of Rome ; and ivi) Dr, Maramon of the University 
of Madrid. The President of the Republic, being unavoidably absent, to attend 
some special celebration at the University of Nancy, he was represented by 
General Gouroud who was accompanied by Marshal Pctain, by the President of 
the Senate, Director of the College de France, the Director of the Pasteui Insti¬ 
tute and several high functionaries of the State, The Deans of the four special 
faculties introduced the guests of honours with suitable addresses : M. Be r the- 
lemy Dean of the Faculty of Law, Dr. Bai (hazard of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Mi Deberoia of the Faculty of Jurisprudence. M Maurain, Dean of the Faculty 
of Science introduced Prof. C* V* Raman and delivered a learned speech. Quite 
in keeping with the French tradition, the ceremony was never allowed to sink 
into mere academic ceremonialism, for the authorities made ample provision for 
good musEc : the 24th Infantry playing Lei Marseilles while the procession was 
entering, and in the interval of the functions, the superb music of Bach and 
Gabriel Faure were played- The Amfdtfd chorus played with psychological 
appropriateness, the ButWau t of the great modern French composer Faure 
When Prof* Raman received his degree and decorations, the music of the 
rivulets probably evoked rich memories in the mind of the Indian scientist 
nurtured by three mighty rivers, Cauveri, Godavari and Gangs. The Diploma 
was a fine parchment and the medal designed by J, C* Chaplain carried the 
legend of a sailing vessel exploring the limitless ocean, with the inscription 
Flwctuot Net Atfergitur : University de Faria, 1215-1695, It was conferred 
solemnly on "Sir C V. Raman, Professeur a l 1 Universite de Calcutta. Fiix 
Nobel de Physique, 5th November. 1932. 
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The discourse of Rector Charlely' on the occasion was marked by a deep 
erudition combined with French lucidity of expression and a rare vision of the 
function of an University It would be appreciated by everyone as a high 
water-mark of rectorial address : "Human sciences and Natural sciences ate 
represented to-day with rare brilliance by persons coining from the farthest 
h ouzo ns. To-day by the side of our illustrious neighbours, from America and 
Spain, from Italy and Sweden, stand India and japan coming to affirm, here in 
Paris, their individual genius as well as the identity of the scientific methods of 
research and a common faith in Reason. Thus we are strengthened in our feeling 
of one solid human community. The Universities of this Planet develop, from 
day to day. the sum total of Our knowledge as well as of the authority of men 
on things. Life is changing and its wings are spread like Hope over the infinite 
space. Research is one of the justifications of our existence." 

With his fine visage tormented like that of the Humanists of the Renats' 
sance. M. Charlety defended Reason against repeated assaults of mediaeval tr¬ 
action and obscurantism: "The duel between Light and Night, between clear 
reason and dark incertitude, continues right through the history of human evolu¬ 
tion, like the dud of Gromuz and Ahriman, in the heart of Oriental Mythology." 
A condemnation of Philosophy was no less premature titan the apotheosis of 
Science, especially 19th century dogmatic science ; and the inevitable reaction 
followed, producing a chaos of scepticism and faith-cure—both equally 
grotesque and futile." Rising above these tumults of premature hopes and 
despairs. M. Charkty announced : " We shall have to pass through the alter¬ 
nation of despair and enthusiasm; but the Universities of the world will 
continue the gigantic task which they have started ; and the human life also 
will continue in peace not unmarked by acts of Love and fruitful Creation 
against the threatening conjuration of things. It is probably human science 
and very justly science which will assure our liberty to the best advantage, as 
has been so well expressed by the profound French thinker. Paul Valery : "It 
is possibly in seeking Liberty that we create it 

The whole ceremony aroused so much enthusiasm that influential journals 
of Paris e.g., Le Journal, Le Malm etc., published long reports while two 
special reports were published in Le Quottdten and Figaro. On the 8th 
November a special dinner was arranged in honour of Sir C. V, Raman 
who sat next to Madame Curie, while other eminent scientists and brother 
Nobel Laureates like Ch, Fabry, Duke Louis de Brag ley. amongst others, 
attended the function to honour the great Indian scientist. Before leaving 
Paris for India, Prof, Raman was invited to a special lunch by M. Eduard 
Dableans, Secretary of Commerce. Paris. 

It is a happy augury, that the leading figures of the academic as well as the 
industrial life of France are cultivating direct Contact with the rising genera¬ 
tion of India. We hope that the great cuttural and technological resources 
of France will with French catholicity be made available to us Indians through 
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a more regular and systematic mppracksmem between the cultural, scientific and 
economic institutions of France and India. 


— j \dis Unil flttf XFurld, j^Uar.' 1^33. 


Rdtrsr ChiHviy tent m on the wajjafi, iJw fallowing :— 

Th* Qftiroiitj of Fim congralulfLte* itself so find on* of it* old students Kdldas Nag + 
rtg^d in preparing b bii HMIVC country the ipifit of Lftr^c fiun&nky* ii»pjHiig all edueasion 
and aching in Franc*. Ii is lh|» iniplntldn of eipindinEj humanism whkh penned, in pirtkuUf. 
OVtt the vig&fau? <kv*lqpinen! of Otientll ttttuchn in Franc*. The name* of Anqmti] du Perron, 
of Chimpatfion, of Eugene Byrnnuf iUttimurire. U it Wcif f in an exp;e = -iite iymbo-J, the research** 
acgamptiifadp Jbr rendering to hufrur^y a dcirc? undns£iindio£ of its pait destinies wltkh contain 
tn germ the ik?c? of it? futui*. l have so doubt that tbc study of ih* Orient, rich in tb* tradition 
of miOenesiunvi and in the [ EHexhaujbtk ipiritu*Jjfy, w|| fc* ballad So pby a briliunt iole in Lite 51*4^ 
future which is ynfoldmg jca^Jf frwn d4y to day. 

The initiatives. nfperiQns 3jie y«i F (ceril the wamveet efKUUragcnjeota F becjuE*? they rend to 
gnxip into i fcuitfcl cdJah^aiinn, the mattered ®flod-wiiK groping in the vut evpaow of this Wd. 

SEBASTIAN CHAftLCTY, 

Mlt:hL-;c tk ricwtituT, 

R«tor of the Univcniiy of Puij. 


Life is perpetual creation : it has its truth when 
it outgrows itself in the infinite. But when it 
stops and accumulates and turns back to itself, 
when it has lest its outlook upon the beyond, then 
it must die. Then it is dismissed from the world 
of growth and with all its heaps of belongings 
crumbles into the dust of dissolution. 

—RabtRcfraturh Tagore 



SCIENTIFIC REMINISCENCES : C. V. RAMAN 

By 

Prof MEGHNAD SAHA t) Sc,. F- R S 

In the year 1913, the writer of this article, who was then a student in 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, went to attend a lecture at the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science at 210, Bowbazar Street. Calcutta. 
He does not remember the name of the leelutcr or the subject of the 
lecture. But lie remembers that he noticed there for the first time, a tall 
stalwart turbaned figure ; apparently a South Indian, moving with the vivacity 
of Nataraja Siva, so familiar in South Indian Iconography, and making the 
lecturer rather uneasy by his penetrating questions. This figure was no other 
than Sir C. V. Raman, then an officer in the Finance department, who was 
destined to be the first Indian lo win (from Asia) the much-coveted Nobel 
prize in Science, 

The ancestors of Sir C. V, Raman came from the Tanjorc district ; and as 
he once informed the writer of this article, that his grandfather took a trip on 
Toot to Nuddeflh in Bengal to learn the Nyaya Philosophy. His father was a 
Professor of Vizianagram in the Andhra Desa, where Sir t■ V. Raman saw the 
light of day. nearly forty five years ago. So lie is claimed both by Tamila and 
Telugus to be belonging to them But in tea lily he belongs to none of these 
people, but properly to Bengal, which was the first to discover his genius, 
and provide him with a Laboratory where he could give free play to his 
creative talents. 

He distinguished himself in his early School and College days, catrying 
away prizes and scholarships. While a student of the If. Sc. class, at the 
Madras Presidency College, he carried out several improvements on Melde’s 
experiments on the vi (mat ion of strings ; and his originality of mind attracted 
the notice of Mr. Jones, the Professor of Physics, for whom Sir C, V. Raman 
cherishes the highest regard. Mr. Jones offered him a job in the educational 
department ; but as during those times, all the higher posts in the educational 
service were exclusively reserved for Europeans, young Raman did not find 
d job sufficiently tempting ; and instead of accepting it. went for the Finance 
Competitive Examination. He was successful and. when barely 19, found 
himself in the service of the Government of India with a starting salary of 
Rs 5£)0. and with prospects of going up to Rs. 3,000 per month, and adding 
rupees, annas and pies for the benefit of the bureaucracy. 

But neither the depressing atmosphere of the Finance service, nor the 
security of an easy life, could dry up Raman's superabundance of energy. He 
astonished the department, particularly his official chief, by retaining his 
interest in Physics, and continuing to publish original papers in European 
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journals. In 19 [9. when he was transferred to Calcutta, he found a place for 
work in the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, a private organisa¬ 
tion, for the spread of scientific knowledge, founded f]87fo by Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sircar, M . D. a leading medical practitioner of Calcutta. Like Count Rum- 
ford who founded the Royal Institution of Great Britain, with the object of 
devising a method for the cheap feeding of the poor by scientific methods. Dr, 
Sircar had founded {1*76 1 the Science Association in the hope that Science 
would solve the problems of poverty, disease and superstition in his country. 
The Royal Institution was the nursing: ground of the geniuses of Davy anti 
Faraday, and the Indian Science Association became the nursing ground of the 
genius of Raman, and will probably continue to produce more scientific 
worthies in future times {Vide Modem Rev etc, January, I960) 

In 191_, the Lalcutta University was fortunate to get twn princely gifts 
from Sir T. N. Pa I it and Sir R. B Ghosh, two eminent Calcutta lawyers, 
for the foundation of a number of chairs for the Calcutta University. But 
they found great difficulty in the choice of suitable Indians who could fill 
up worthily these chairs. At last Sir Asutoah Mookerjee, then Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University and a keen 'fisher of men 1 , pitched his 
choice an Raman, and was able to induce him to forsake the easy pastures 
of the Finance depar tment for perilous explorations in the unknown land of 
Science, under the Indian flag of a disguised Swaraj regime. To his colleagues 
in the finance service, the adventure appeared to be not only imprudent, but 
destined to failure ; and while granting him leave for joining his new post, his 
official chief wished him success in his new venture as 'Etpertmentcrr 
Professor of Physics (The official designation, as announced, was Professor of 
Experimental Physics). 

Raman joined his post in 1917 ; and from that time, he had devoted all 
his time and energy to original research in Physics, in the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science. He attracted students from all parts of India 
and many of his students achieved great distinction in original work. Hi* 
laboratory is permeated with his dynamic personality < and work was going on 
incessantly from morning till night. He seems to have taken as his adage the 
saying of the great Frenchman Louis Pasteur; "7Vs Waite?, enfant*. toujoun 

'rav/iUez * (work, my boys, always work). 

The crowning achievement of his life came in 1923. when he discovered 
Combination Scattering', now called fittingly after him "Raman Effect”. This 
was not due to a mere stroke of good fortune but was the culmination of years 
of hard ^nd com muons uurk. The blue colour of th<> s ky ^ ^ ^ 

always impressed poets and authors ; but a Scientific explanation of it was 
first given by Lord Raleigh, and was supported by the experiments of Tyndall 
Lord Raleigh showed that the phenomena was due to foe breaking up of 
light waves by the molecules which compose our atmosphere. The sky ‘-ppears 
blue because more blue light is thrown sideways than ted ligh t. 
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Raman‘s interest in the subject seems to have been roused by experiments 
which were earned out, about Li years ago, by the Hon'hfc T Strutt, the 
present Lord Raleigh (and son of the first L°rd Raleighl for experimentally 
demonstrating the validity of his father’s theories. He devised very delicate 
apparatus for experimentally investigating the sea tie ring by molecules of 
different types ; and in co-operation with his numerous students, carried out 
hundreds of experiments on these lines In couise of these investigations* he 
was troubled by experiences of a new kind- He found that light seems 
to be modified in its colour when scattered by matter. What happens is 
this :—'When Eighi falls on matter, which is itself excited by heat or any other 
agency, the electr omagnetic vibrations which constitute Eight bee me locked 
up with die vibr-turns of matter, and is profoundly modified when it comes out. 
But this modification cannot be detected if white light be used ; because tufiiw 
light is .l jumble pf many lulus and the modified lights gets lost in the medley 
crowd- So, light of one single colour lus to he a used, and the modified light 
has to be analysed by a spectroscope- This crucial experiment was carried out 
by Raman and Krishnan Iti 192$, and was immediately successful. 

The effect of this discovery on the Scientific world was immense ; For 
it nut only brought to light new phenomena, but it opened a Hew way for 
investigating the properties of Matter. The importance of the result was first 
recognised by P. Pringsheim* Professor at Berlin, who in an article, in the 
German Naturmfsenstkaft, gave an account of the discovery, and called 
attention to its gieat importance in molecular physics. From this time onwards 
the interest in the work lias remained unabated ; and investigations on Raman 
Spectrum (Spectrum of combination scattering due to molecules} have become 
common features in journal* of Physic* and Chemistry, A great amount of 
these contributions has come from Prof Raman's own Laboratory His great 
services to Science were recognised by the award of the Ko-bd Prize in 1930 ; 
and, strange to sky, even that prosaic body T the Government of India, seemed to 
signify its appreciation by conferring on him a knighthood in 1929* a dhiinctJon 
usually reserved for bureaucrats and politicians of a claw whose activities are 
of an approved type. 

As it usual in those days, controversies regarding precedence immediately 
arose after the announcement of the discovery s for two Rnjiitm worker*, 
Lands berg and Mendelstamn had been working on similar lines, and had been 
forestalled by Raman by only two months l An Austrian Professor, Dr. Smekaf 
had predicted the effect from thermo dynamical reasoning ; and also Kramers 
and Heissenberg, two pupils of the famous Niels Bohr, had worked out a theory 
of refraction on these bases. Experiments to verify the theory were carried 
out at Bohr's laboratory, in Denmark, but without success. It was reserved for 
an Endian to achieve the first success is these lines. 

This i$ rather strange, because European writers had neve? tired of 
describing the Indians as given over completely to metaphysical speculations. 
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and piss?.«ed of little practical abilities Here were the roks reversed: an 
Indian giving the first practical effect to the theoretical speculation of European 
savants, which they themselves have been unable to verify I 

The prediction, of this effect hv other savants, docs not take away from 
Raman the great credit which is rightly due to him. As analogy will do : the 
fact that the Earth is round was first said to be clearly enunciated by the 
Pythagoreans, particularly by Anaxogoras who flourished in the Oth century 
B, C The radius of the earth was actually measured by Eratosthenes of 
Alexandria, in the 3rd century B. C. by using the same methods which are now 
used in trigonometric surveys all over I he world. But these predictions do not 
certainly lake away from the great credit which is due to Columbus and other 
great navigators who undertook perilous voyages in unknown seas, in moral 
support of these theories. Credit is always due to the man who can actually 
turn a speculation into a practical reality. 

After twenty-five years' stay at Calcutta, Professor Raman is called away 
to his native South, for shouldering the responsibility of the Indian Institute 
of Bangalore. He leaves with the best wishes from the people of the land nf 
his adoption, who sincerely hope- that his new mission will be as much crowned 
with success as his labours at Calcutta had been. Though he may be gradually 
passing into the afternoon of life, his stone of dynamic energy shows no sign of 
deterioration, and it Ls hoped that they will be more fruitful in his new land 
of venture. 

InJiD anil The World, Januacy. l9Jd 

A PROPHETIC LETTER 

I certify that Baboo Jagadish Chandra Bose B. A. was my pupil j n Physical 
Science for a period of lour years, and gave me Proof of very great proficiency 
in that branch of study. I consider him to be one of the best students we had 
m our College Department. 

Sr. Xavier» College, Cakutu g LA FONT S 1 

11 April 1880 

- Father Eugene Latent (IftiMMSl WU (hr pioneer of wemifc nudirt in the early day* erf 
theCdrtHt* Unwarily end »(. itie gi™ of Dt. h C Bc* Pl We remembw both on the o«*i«n ol 
(be Cen'ciury of Sir J-nlidj-h t I95&J And ai hi* St- Xavier* tfoj y£af y 


A PIONEER INDIAN CHEMIST 

By 

KAUDAS NAG 

Prof. PrafotTa Chandra Ray. more commonly known as P C. Ray, w^s 
born in August 1B61. and was therefore just four months junior to Rabindia. 
nath Tagore Prafulla Chandra was condemned to be educated under a system— 
if it deserves to be called a system— sponsored by mid-VicUnian English educa¬ 
tionists who where generous enough to promote the training of a few Anglicised 
university graduates to act as ‘interpreters' and ‘clerks' ; but they had neither 
the vision nor the inclination to provide f ir an adequate and all round jscientijSc 
training for Indian youths. Almost a quarter of a century before the founda¬ 
tion of our first University. Rammoban Roy, the Father of Modern India* 
himself a great orientalist, fought passionately for the introduction of 
science and occidental method of education with special provision foi the 
positive sciences. But his appeal met with poor response from the 
authorities. After seventy-five years of university education in India, the 
conservative "Government showed timid interest in the scientific and 
industrial training of out rising generation. Our people had to wait foi the 
appearance of a master-mind and a born educator. Sir Asutosh Mookerjt, who 
inaugurated a new era by evolving a systematic national policy in education, 
supported on the solid basis of Science and Industry : and that was about the 
lime of the Fiftieth Jubilee of the University of Calcutta in 1908* Before that, 
whatever attempt had been made by individuals or institutions meant unaided 
effort and heroic struggle of a few pioneers, moat of them, alas, now no more 
with us- (Vide Dr. B, N. Seal, Hindu Positive Sciences). 

Privileged to listen, from the very lips of Sir P. C Ray, the history of this 
age of glorious groping in the dark, 1 cannot help wondering what prompted his 
earlier contemporaries Dr. Aghorenath Chaiterjce ( father of our great Poetess 
Sarpjini Ntaidu J and Dr. P, K. Ray to compete successfully for the doctorate in 
science of the University of Edinburgh, in the early seventies of the last century. 
The only pre^Muriny veterans who were spared to us 10 recount the stories of 
that heroic epoch were P. N Bose geologist* and Principal G. C Bnge of the 
Bangabasi College. Prof, G. G. Bosr went abroad to specialise in Botany 
and hss friend, Mr* Bhupal Bose, made Agriculture his special study* They 
were followed, in the early eighties, by two Titans in the domain of Indian 
Scientific Research* Prot j. C Bose and Prof. P* Cl Ray. real pioneers in physi¬ 
cal and chemical investigations of Modern India. Born scientists m an age of 
“(W science" of our academic history, they not only opened a new chapter in 
scientific study but they were also the first to take Indian science triumphantly 
across its frontiers* out into the republic of world science. Lord Raleigh and 
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Lord Kelvin predicted the glorious cares?t of Mr J C. Bose while Mr. P. C. Ray 
was greeted, even in his younger days, by authorities no less eminent, than 
Roscoe and Bert he lot. 

As earty as 1S97-9S the Father ol Synthetic Chemistry and President 
of the French Academy nf Sciences, M. Berthe!at. noticed in /oirmnl dej 
Sacartfs, the researches of Dr. P. C. Ray and encouraged him to 
push further afield into the domain of the History of Hindu Chemistry. That 
monumental work was published in 1902 and elicited a long and 

erudite review in journal dts Savants {January, 1903), from which 
we only quote the concluding lines : “Je ne puis terminer mon article 
sans le remercier encore une fois d’avoir execute ce long et penible 
travail ct d'avoir signal;- ct analyse ks ouvrages nouveaux dotH il nous 
revele JexixLencc C'est un chapitre pankulierement utile pour la 
connaissance des relations orin tales et occiden tales". 1 ' When the 

second volume of tlie History of Hindu Chemistry was published in 1907. 
M. Berthe lot was no more ; but it was reviewed by no less an authority 
on Indolugy than Prof Sylvain Levi who remarked with prophetic insight : 
"His laboratory is the nursery from which issue forth the young chemists 
of New India - '—(Journal Asiadqae, 1907, Vol II). 

But P. C Ray was more ihan a scientist : for his science transcended 
the limits of his laboratory. The ignorance, the poverty and the 

degradation of his people were scientific realities which challenged, at every 

step, the attention of this great lover of Man. He consecrated his whole earning 
and scientific genius, no less than his rich humanitarian impulses, towards the 
solution of some of the desperate problems of our material, moral and social 
life The whole nation was, as it were, his laboratory, where the jarring atoms 
of conflicting interest were waiting foe a supreme synthesis. Hence his endless 
vigil and ceaseless sacrifice. Eight years senior to Mahatma Gandhi whom he 
met in Calcutta as early as 1901, Prof, Ray dreamt the dream of a renovated 
Rural India, worked for the poor and the down-trodden, the backward and the 
depressed sections of humanity. long before this modern movement of uplift. 
That his why his role is that of John the Baptist to the Mahatma. It is an unique 
relationship of love and respect betw een these two great sons of Mother India, 
the Scientist and the Saint (brother nurses and strange bed fellows 1.) working 
dav and night to nurse a half-dying nation back to new life, Acharya Ray. along 
with Mahatma Gandhi slowly manufactured the new Elixir of Life for wihich 
not only India with her 350 million a but, let us hope, the rest of humanity would 
be thankful in future. 

«*1 cannot daw my vtidk wubow thinking h™ (Pro*. Jtay> once ** having — 
this long and painful rcjcaith and for iifinitiun E Jnd analysing tbt new documents whole existence 
was revealed to tu by him. it i« 4n interesting chapter idded lo ih* history of crimes and of the 
human spirit, a chapter specialty useful for the understanding of the reciprocal hlla&Ctlial relations 
which existed between the oriental and occidental riviliudctu", — SERTHELOT 

—India and the World, December IpJJ 




ART AND ARCH/TEQLOGY IN THE FAR EAST 

Frrnch Cnnidbnlion 

By 

KAIJDAS MAG 

The study of Indian art and archaeology k undergoing a rapid and 
remarkable orientation. While it was possible for Mr. Ha veil and Mr, V. A* 
Smith to write elaborate histories of Indian Art. with only desultory allusions 
to Java or Cambodia. Coomaraswartry and his co-workers, on the same field* 
found it difficult not to devote a considerable part of their works to the detailed 
and intensive study of the Far Eastern families of art and their Indian origins 
or affinities. It is no longer possible also to discuss adequately the problems of 
Indian architecture, sculpture or iconography without reference to their vast 
Asiatic context. Fur nearly half a century, the archaeological finds from Central 
Asia. (Serindia)* Indo^China and Indonesia have been collected,, compared and 
studied by European scholars, predominantly from the French. German and 
Dutch schools. The cumulative effect of their researches have been felt in a 
gradual development of taste for the new art-forms ; and a new canon of 
art-criticism transcending the narrow limits of the Hellenistic or Graeco Roman 
norms Goethe and Hegel would have been surprised, nay shocked to find 
their modern descendants going into ecstacy over a Chinese landscape, a Japanese 
wood carving, a Cambodian temple or a Javanese decorative motif. The 
Christian Gothic cathedral was sufficient irritation to those nineteenth century 
aesthetes. what to speak of their feelings before a Khmer Angkor Vat or an 
Indonesian FVafnapararruCa 1 Yet we must admit that a vast- change, nay a 
veritable revolution has taken place in course of the last fifty years r when 
Orient and Orientalism have come to deliver aesthetic and cultural values, 
undreamt of by Hegel and his contemporaries, To Beget, Classicism was the 
model and Orientalism was a deviation synonimous with the Grotesque 

India, what to speak of the general mass, even her academic representa¬ 
tives. was not then fully alive to the significance of this change in the angle 
of vision. That is why we shall attempt to give some idea about one or two 
centres of study from which lias emanated not only a wealth of fresh cultural 
data bui a new vision of India's role in the history of mankind. In a valuable 
publication of the famous French School of Archaeology, Ecde Fra notice d r 
Extreme Orient we read the following signiReam passage r— 

"We fed here (in the appreciation of Oriental art) w ithout doubt* some¬ 
thing more than a passing fad. a development of taste beyond the habits created 
by the canons of Occidental classicism. These new F tendencies go hand in 
hand with a truer vision, dawning gradually, about the place occupied by the 
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Far Blasts in the general history of Indian civilization. For 3 long time India 
believed herself to be bounded by the coast lines ot the Peninsula. Today she 
has started casting her glance on the world culturally colonized by hex* beyond 
her frontiers, on her Golden Chersonese J Seaborn a-^fusrnij and the hhnds i Indo¬ 
nesia) where so many and so beautiful works were born under her inspiration. 
And the time is not very far when the elite* of New India will come to adore 
in Angkor, one of the noblest flowers of their national culture/' (Memoirs 
Atckeah&iques ; Tome Ip. vi > 

In the the progress of the Ecole Franchise d* Extreme Orient of Hanoi 
(Tonkin) we read the history of this progressive orientation, Ever since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, France took thi lead in Oriental 
studies* The chance adventure of Napoleon in Egypt was the indirect cause 
of the epoch-making discovery of the Rosetta Stone, deciphered by Cham pollion. 
Thus Egyptology at the beginnings vra& a French science. Keenly interested 
in Graeco-Roman culture as she was* Fiance also founded her schools of Athens 
and of Rome; but not stopping there, she founded that excellant centre of 
Egyptian antiquities, the Archaeological Institute of Cairo, with one the finest 
Oriental museums in Asia and Africa, 

So in two other Important branches of Oriental studied France had 
the honour of founding, simultaneously in I3J 5* a chair of Inddogy under A. 
Chezy and a chair of Sinology undet; Abd Remusat, in the College de France- 
With the consolidation of French Power in Indo-China p France began her 
systematic examination of its antiquities by starting an Archeological Commission 
(La CoFnmfJsion Archedogrqiie de !' Indo-Chine), as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Amidst the heaps of antiquities Captain Etienne Ayrnonier 
discovered! the most valuable links betwean India and Indc^Chma, the Sanskrit 
inscriptions read by Abd Bergaigne. and his friend Mon. A, Barth. Prof 
Syivain Levi, and Barth helped Bergaigne in his work As the result of this 
happy collaboration two important corpus of the Inscriptions of Champa gnd 
of Otmbodge were published between 18&7 and 1S93- Interest in Indology, 
especially in its epigraphic branch, was already intensified by the monumental 
study of Emile Senart. on the Inscriptions of Piyadoxi (1880-1886) ; and the 
name of Senarl came to be associated with the foundation of the famous Ecole 
Francai&e d P Extreme Orient M. Paul tJoumer, Governor-General of Indo- 
China, conceived in 1898 the founding of a regular French school of Archaeology 
for the Far East. He sought the advice and collaboration of Mon, Senart 
and two of bis friends Mom Auguste Barth, the famous author of the K Religtcms 
of India , and ot Mon, Michel BrcaL the great philologist of the University of 
Paris. There wns once a talk of locating this research centre in Bengal's French 
city of Chandernagot I But financial arrangements proved unsatisfactory ; and 
the generous offer of Governor Doumer settled the question of the seat of the 
school. India loat and Indo-China gained by that decision ■ while the research 
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centre was organized in the for away French colony, its scientific control was 
vested in the renowned Academic dei Inscriptions fit Belles-Litters of the French 
Institute in Paris. The Academy iccommended and the Governor General 
ratified the appointment of M Louis Finor .us the first Director of the new 
School of Archaeology and gave him as assistants M. Antoine Cabo ton as 
secretary anti librarian, and Captain Lunet de Lai onq liter as the archaeologist. 
The party arrived in Saigon January 1S99 and started the work of preliminary 
survey. That being over, the party got the sanction of the authorities to make 
a tour through the Isles of Java and Bali with a view to study the Dutch ways 
and means of Organizing the conservation work, consulting the expert Dutch 
workers of the renowned Society f Arts and Sciences of Batavia (1776). the 
oldest Asiatic Society in the Fast, On their return journey from Indonesia Mr. 
Finot surveyed the monuments of the Hindu colony of Champa, visiting the 
temples of PSnduranga (Phanranu) and Po-Nagara (NTutrang), the Buddhist 
monasteries of Dong-Duong and Mi-Smi and the grottoes o f Phongwha On the 
20th ol January 1900 the temporary Archaeological O n mhsitn was given the 
permanent status and the Ecole Franchise d'Extreme Orient, began, in 
right earnest, its career of signal success in the domain of Far Eastern Art and 
Archaeology An Act for the preservation of monuments was passed to stop 
further pillaging of antiquities and the Ecole penetrated Lai s to collect Laotian 
manuscripts and to study the relationship of the Art of Laos and Siam 
with that of Cambodge. 

Meanwhile M, Paul Pelli : (1876-1944], a brilliant scholar from the 
French School of Oriental Languages [Ecole dcs Langucfi Oricntales) arrived in 
Hanoi (Tonkin) January 1900 ; and with all the audacity of a genius Pelliot gave 
a new turn to the growth of the School, In May, the Boxet Rebellion look an 
ominous turn, and Pelliot, the versatile Sinologist, offered his services to the 
French Legation in Peking. With the passing away of (he political storm. 
Pelliot brought a rich harvest of Chinese manuscripts, paintings and other art 
objects which have become (he cherished treasures of the museum of Hanoi and 
of the French National Museum, (he Louvre (Paris?. 

The tropical dimate told upon the health of Mon, Cabaton and he 
returned to France, working thenceforward to publish several volumes on 
Indo-Chinese languages and antiquities. He was succeeded by Jean Corrmaille, 
who latter on published the excellent Guide to the Ruins of Angkor (1912) 
M- Henri Parmentier’s contributions to Indo-Chinese art and archaeology made 
the name of the School famous all over the world. 

In July 190U appeared the first publication of the School, a study in 
numismatics, the Coins and Medals of Armam and Cochin China, by M. 
Lacroix. In 1901, before M, FitlOl could procure for himself a little holiday 
in Paris after his strenuous work, he had the satisfaction of establishing the 
Museum avd the Library and of publishing the first volume of the Bulletin of 
the School, which has. since then become an indispensable guide to all students 
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of Far Eastern art and antiquities. In the very first volume which printed 
the letters from Barth, Brea! and Senart, we find articles that are of abiding 
interest to us, M, Finot wrote on the "Religion of Champa according to the 
monuments." M, Parmentlcr discussed the "General character of Cham 
architecture" and Prof, Alfred Toucher, who came from Paris to act in the 
place gfM Finot on leave, wrote his illuminating "Notes on the Ancient 
Geography of Gttidhara." proving systematically Afghanistan (Amchosia) tn be 
a great Hindu-Buddhistic Cultural centre and the pilgrim-path of ancient India, 

During the year that M, Foucher acted as Director, (] 901-1902), M, 
Peliiot brought from China the second collection of Tibetan. Mcagal and 
Chinese manuscripts, paintings, porcelains and iadcs ; and thus the museum 
was enriched beyond expectation. The same year M- M. Dtifour and Carpeux 
started surveying and photographing the grand temples of Cunhodge like Ang¬ 
kor Thom or Rayon ; and the documents were published in Patis m two volumes 
(1910-13) Mon Foucher. on his way back to Paris, visited Bangkok and 
published notes on the temples, museums and libraries of that city, in the 
second volume of the Bulletin [1902) which also published the firsl of the 
series of masterly articles by Prof, Sylvain Levi on Chinese notes on India 


In Nov, 1002 there was the Colonial Exhibition at Hanoi . and M 
Peliiot who was busy arranging the Tibetan Tarijur and Kanjur, the 
Mangolian Kanjur and the Chinese Encyclopedia, was appointed Secretary of 
the Orientalist Exhibition The most remarkable result of this Exhibition was 
the meeting of the first Congress of Far Eastern Studies, held in Dec. 1902, in 
which six Governments ,= nd numerous representatives of learned societies 
participated. 1 he Dutch East Indies was represented by Dr, Brandes Siam 
by Col. Gerini and Japan by Dr. Takekusu, who later on contributed, in ihe 
Bulletin (1904) of the School, bis valuable study on the Chinese Buddhist 
Texts, The Congress worked in four primary sections : India, Japan. China 
and Indo China. Thus ihc School had the privilege of inaugurating the firsi 
Pan Asiatic Congress of academic and Scientific collaboration. 

In March 1907 a new Franco-Siamese treaty modified the map of 
Cambodge, so that the marvellous monuments oF Anekor were placed under 
the expert care of the French archaeologists. Elaborate preparations were 
made for a thorough exploration of the sites ; and for the last decades the 
School have been publishing monographs and memoirs on those marvels of 
lndo-Khmcr art- We are glad to handle now. thanks to the loving care 
of Mon. Finot, Pat men tier and Victor Gobubew, , he sumptuously illustrated 
volumes on the bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat. showing what a phenomenal activity 
m art creation resulted from the rapprochement of Indian and Khmer cultures 
in IndoCliina, 


Similarly the grand hurtary of the cultural and ariiatk efflorescence, as 
the result of the collabortmn of India and China for over one thousand years 
was studied, amongst others by Prof. Sylvain Levj, P iU l p^iiot, and above ajj' 
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by Edouard Cha van ties. In the beginning of 1907, Charannes started an his 
memorable archaeologies! voyages, through Trans-Siberia. Kai-fong, Honan-fu, 
Lungmen etc,, famous for the relics of Buddhist religion and art of the Wej and 
the Tang Dynasties. Pure Sinological studies apart, the value of Chavannes' 
worb to Indologists, has been eloquently appreciated by Sylvain Levi in his 
article 'La part de I Indianism dans 1 ‘Oeuvres de Chavannes" ( Bulletin 
Archeologique du Musee's Guimet, Fascicule i. 1921. t 

In 1908 Indo-Chinese history anti philolqgy found its honoured place in 
the foundation of a special chair at the College de France, and the experienced 
savant-director of the School, M. Finot, was invited to occupy the same. The 
relation between the scholarly group of France and of Indo-China became more 
and more intimate ; and brilliant young scholars lib Mon. Huber, translator of 
the Chinese Smralanklra of Asvagho$a, Jules Bloch, author of the first 
historical grammar of Marathi, and Maitre and Peri, copious contributors on 
Japanese subjects; Henri Maspero and L. Aurousscau, Sinologists and Georges 
Coedes, the renowned scholar of Sri Vi/rtjtt fame, Ch, Durorsclle of the 
Archaeological Survey of Burma, Henri Marchal, the architect, and Victor 
Goloubew the famous editor of the An As bitten series have, amongst a host 
of silent and sound workers, helped in the tearing ol the superb, institute of 
Far Eastern Art and Archaeology, with India as tne Bolder thread running 
through and connecting all. 

In Serindian or Central Asian studies, Master PelJiol, through his successive 
missions and excursions, contributed as much to the Museums as to the 
scholarly journals like Totmg Pao and the Bulletin of the School The documents 
of Mission Pelliot (19CiO- 19Qtj] ate not as vet completely edited. Man, 8. 
Levi and Prof, Mei.Uet bad edited and commented upon a few tex^s 
and M. Pelliot has published a few volumes of his album on the paintings of 
Totten Huang or the Centra! Asian Grotto of the Thousand Buddhas, His 
researches and discoveries were of So great an importance that a special chair 
of Central Asian history, archaeology and languages was created in College de 
France in 1911 • and ever since that date. M. Pelliot was lecturing on that 
most fascinating branch of .Asiatic history. 

From 1911-12 the Ecois was reinforced by the services of an indefatig¬ 
able worker, Mon. Georges Coedes, As early as J908 he published the 
excellent "Inventory of the Inscriptions of Cham pa and of Cam bodge’’; and 
ever since, he continued to publish solid studies on the art, archaeology and 
folklore of Indo-China. In 1918 he managed to identify the long-forgotten 
Hindu empire of Sri Vijaytt ( Sumatra-Java ) and earned the gratitude of the 
whole world of Indologists, 

The first Sanskrit inscription of Indo-China was edited by the Dutch 
scholar H. Kern, before the Ecole was properly organized. M. Coedes 
returned the courtesy by adding a new chapter to the history of Insulindia, 
which the Dutch scholars like Krom, Bosch, Vogel and others had developed 
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in right earnest. The Bulletin and its rich monograph* apart, the Ecole bw 
published) in course of the last quarter of a century, works of paramount 
importance. The entire problem of Graeco-Buddhist art has been dealt with 
bv M, Foucher in his own masterly style, in three volumes ( L Art Greco- 
Bouhdhique du GandhsrJ Tome I 1905, 11 ( i ) 1918 and 111 { ii 1922 ) So M. 
Chava lines' precious discoveries were published in "Mission archcologique dons 
Jo Chino Septentriorwle" ( 1913-1915 ), Tire monumental bibliographical 
dictionary of M. Henri Gordier was published in four volumes as Bibliotheca 
Wo-Sinka between 1912-1914. 

The war natuTally interrupted for a while, these fruitful activities; 
still the sympathy for and solidarity of the Ecole was amply testified 
by the publication of two valuable collections of monographs named 
Etudet Asiauqttes, in commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the School. 
To this Volume, old masters like Senart and Sylvain Levi sent their con¬ 
tributions as well as the newer generation of scholars like M. Auroueseau, 
Demievilk, Przyluski, Marchal ; and, connecting the two generations 
stood the veteran Director M. Louis Find whose modesty is as deep as his 
spirit is large and who hats given his whole life to the organization, and to 
the slab! izat ion and development oi the Ecole, Privileged to watch him working 
in his cultural laboratory at Hanoi, during my visit in 1924. I can say that 1 have 
rarely seen an institution so modest in Us external paraphernalia and yet so 
far-reaching in its beneficial and creative activities, with regard to the elucidation 
of the intricate problems of Asiatic culture and its relation with India and 
Indology. The library that M* Finot has built up it a veritable symbol of the 
protean face of mother Asia 1 The museum is a glory to Asiatic genius in art, 
plastic as well as decorative. The newly-founded museum of Pnom Penh ; and 
the enthusiastic collaboration of M. Gtosher had combined to make the special 
contributions of CUmbodge, past as well as present, live before our eyes. M 
Groslset. Directeur das Arts Cambodgiens. not only tried to revive the arts 
and crafts of Gtmbodge, through an excellent school at Pnom Penh but he has 
published remarkable books like Recherchei s«r ler Cambodgieru (Paris 1921) 
An ei Archecdogie K'hmen? etc., to focuss new light on the history and 
technique of that great family of Asiatic art. Khmer art definitely established 
its claim upon the attention oi experts and connoisseurs of Pans, thanks to 
the excellent presentation of the documents in the Mu<ee Guimet of Paris which, 
in its Bibliotheque du Vulgarisation, has published an original and bold study 
of rising art critics like M. Philippe Stern and Mbs Cedant : Le Bayon 
d'Angkor fit revolution de L Art Khmer (1927) forced us to reconsider tire 
chronology of the Indo-Khmer monuments. M G. Coedes lent his valuable 
services to the Archaeological Department of the Siam Government and 
thus, having worked as the Librarian of the Vajirajnsna Library of Bangkok, 
occupied die honoured position of the Secretary of the Royal Institute of Siam 
and Cambodge. He b still contributing valuable articles to the Bulletin. 
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His presence in Siam is responsible for a scries of valuable papers on the 
art and archaeology of the only modern Asian nation that consider* Buddhism 
as its national religion. 

The Chief of the Archaeological service, M. Parroentier who, by his 
industry and insight, is the architect, in the real sense of the term, of his 
department, is as active and brilliant as ever. He has opened quite a new 
vista of research into the comparative evolution of the Hindu and Far Eastern 
architecture by his monograph, Or igine Commune dcs architectures Hindoos 
duns rlnde et en Extreme Orient (1925) and also by his L'Arr Khmer 
Primitifs (1927), 

As art critic and photographer of rare taste, M. Victor Goloube w, whose 
passion for Indian art brought him to photograph the frescoes of Ajanta, years 
ago, is also a great asset to the Ecole As the editor of the famous Ars Aridticu 
series, he had already rendered a signal service to the study of Oriental art, by 
publishing splendid photogravure reproductions ol the masterpieces of the 
different families of Asiatic art. In collaboration with Mon. Par meat ter and 
Final, he published the suberb monograph on the Temple of hwauipura (Paris 
1926} and volumes on the Bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat, the veritable marvel ol 
Asiatic Art creation 

While concluding this brief tribute, on behalf of Indian scholarship, to 
the noble scholars of the French School of Archaeology. I read in the latest 
instalment of its Bulletin, the valuable notes of M. Finot on some new 
Sanskrit inscriptions of Cambodge, a study which he has made his own, 
by his profound knowledge of the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages and 
epigraphy, scrupulously scientific in method. How, after over thirty years of 
strenuous service under the trying climate of lndo-China, Finot continued, 
with unabated enthusiasm, the decipherment of these positive documents of 
Indian cultural expansion in the Far East and such unknown RdgftM-caifuai 
written by some Indo-colonial Kalidasa ■ 


(hWinn Krr-irw January, 1^30J. 
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I 

eastward ho r 

tt was August, 1924 The Eastern Ocean between Saigon Undo-China) 
and Singapore, normally trying for tourists, became abnormally ^asperating, 
AU the passengers in the small, old fashioned French mail-boat S S, Doturi 
were keeping pace as it were with the wild dance of the waves. How- every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, with a poetic longing, of Land 
™*® the children of the soil ! I was trying to get relief by dipping occa¬ 
sionally into the pages of the Provencal poet, Frederic Mistral, weaving his 
grand Earth epic : 

**Dans le sol, jusqu'iiu luf. a creuse ma charrure' 1 . 

Our ‘earth-hunger’ grew in an inordinate measure. Three days and four 
nights continuous voyage brought us finally to the grand harbour of inter- 
oceanic commerce, Singapore, 

Smgfia-/turd, the eily ot the Lions ; what a magic in the name evoking 
the memories of millenniums ! How Indian "Sea Wolves" and “Sea Lions" 
have roared here, while passing through this gate to the Eastern ocean and have 
left permanently, in Malaya and its harbours, the legacy of their names in the 
native dialects The son of king SingFu^o of I ndia, becomes sick of land he 
leaves India and plunges into the unknown water*. He lands in an island which he 
conquers and colonises and becomes famous as King Vijajn of Sinhala (Ceylon) 
The first Poet of India the author of the Indian epic tiSmayufa ,i ng3 of the 
curbing of the ocean by Prince Ranrui and his conquest of Ceylon. Vllmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians of yore with the S^omu-Jvifw or 
their youthful dream of the Golden Islands and of WamoMu™, the Indian 
Chersonese 

Be it Ceylon (Lanfea) or Malay or Sumatra or Java, according to various 

scholars and schools of antiquarians, the fact remains undisputed that Singha 
pura-Singapore. is a symbol of that early movement of India towards South-East 
Asia and the South seas, and of that hunger for the Unknown, that made 
the marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. This Jpic of the 
Indian Vikings, this golden legend of the Indian Eastward Ho—would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for ever? Should we never enquire why the 
legends of the reign of the Emperor of Peace, Dharmawfca, tend towards Ceyfon 
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and Burma as early as the 3rd century B. C. ? How the Periplus of the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea (64 A. D.) and the Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century A. D.) 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu commercial and colonial activities : 
bow the Yatadvlpa of the RSmayana is * equated with Ib&diu of the 
Geographer of .Alexandria and Ye-uac (Yap-div) sending tribute? to the Chinese 
court in 132 A- D, (Vide Dr. F V Bagehi. "India and China", Greater India 
Society Bulletin No. X pp. 57) : how the chapter of commercial expansion was 
balanced by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation* inaugurated by 
Dharmlsoka and continued magnificently by the Prince-Monk Gunavarman, 
the painter missionary of Kashmir, passing through Ceylon to Shfrp’q (Java 
or Sumatra) which was throughly converted to the faith of Fraternity (MaitnJ : 
and how the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Men touched Ye-po'tF (Yava-dvjpa) on his way 
to and from India In the 5th century A- D. ; how the great naval empire of 
^rivijaya (xhz Shz'ri-fo-she of Chinese writers) with Sumatra as its base, wove 
India. IndoChina and Java into a grand complex of cultural co-operation, 
connecting the Imperial architects of Borobudur with the Palas qf Magadha and 
Bengal and with the Fallava—Choi as of South India ; lastly, how the Hinduised 
M.ijapahit empire of Java continued to shape the vast Malay Archipelago, down 
to the very end of the 15|h century {147ft), claiming the vast expanse from Malay 
the fringe of the Polynesian world. This Indo-Pac fie zone was the cultural 
domain of India, It was named as bland-lndia or liLsuIindia, 

All these questions, together with the dim visions of the far-off empires of 
Champs and Kutnfcoj which 1 had just left behind on rny way to java, and 
the shade? of the cultural pioneers tike Agaslya, Kaundinya and Paramirtha, 
Amoghavajra and Dipamkara p haunted me while I landed in Sing hapura. the 
gateway to Indonesia, 

Sinr-apur^ The (wT^ml Karirrri Calc 

But other lions are roaring here now r , white the Hindu lions are almost 
forgotten* save and except in the names which still dings to the Island Stale of 
Indonesia and of the Philippines. My claiming descent from die Hindu ances¬ 
tors Sakva Nagascna, Agastya, Gunavatman, esc. did not spare me ihe pugaiory 
of the Passport Office I had the British visa all right ; but I was informed by 
my friend Dry Parimal Sen of the Tan Tok Shen Hospiiah who was all 
attention to me during my stay in Singapore, that I had better shown my face 
Before she Dutch Consul, who was the final arbiter of my destiny. Entering 
the dingy office, in the stuffy steaming atmosphere, I felt all my pride as a 
descendant of the great Hindu pioneers, dissipated into vapour. I had to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I was proceeding to Java, how long 
I waa going to stay there, etc- Thanks to my credentials end my previous 
visits to Holland, which* earned me some friends amongst the Dutch 
Orientalists. I managed to satisfy the passport officers, who duly sanctioned 
my visit to the "Queen of the East", without paying <he 200 guildets or so 
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a s lutings tort or admission fee or deposit money generally exacted is a 
security against incorrect behaviour. I heaved a sigh of relief when my 
passport was regularised, although 1 was a bit crest-fallen, thinking how history, 
with relentless justice, has written “barred by limitation" on the title-deeds 
of my Hindu ancestors who were really the first to reclaim this part of 
the world from barbarism to civilisation. But they slept for nearly 
Haifa millennium (modest when compiled with the sleep of their Gods who 
sleep through aeons), and t. their humble descendant must pay the penalty for 
that luxury. 

The penally was not very heavy. 1 had to pay five Singapore dollars 
for the Dutch visa. Then, enquiring about the ticket to Batavia, I came to 
know that return passages from Singapore to Batavia and back would cost 
me 90 Singapore dollars The steamers plying in that region, belong to Kontlilf* 
lyke Pdtotwrt Muuocfwrpy. a Dutch shipping agency en.oying practical mono¬ 
poly in Indonesian waters To the credit of this company it must be said that 
the steamers, berth arrangements, and other comforts are the very best (as 
1 saw also on my return journey irom the Philippines), that one can get during 
one's tour though the Far East. Neither the British Indian Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co, (Calcutta Singapore lineal, nor the shipping lines of French Indo- 
China. both of which meet here in Singapore, can stand comparison in any 
way with the beautiful, dean, welt-ventilated steamers of the Dutch Company. 
This contrast appealed to me the more sharply, because 1 had just then had 
the bitter experience of travelling in on aute-deluvian French boat coming from 
neighbouring Indo-China, 

Before leaving Singapore l visited the nice little museum built in 
memory of Sir Stamford Raffles, who, during the Napoleonic wars, occupied 
Java for five years (1S10-I815), lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French- Our Asiatic Society of Calcutta then, under Lord Min to*s patronage 
held its only overseas session in Malaya, With the fall of Napoleon 
,Kar fear was dissipated and Java was restored to the Dutch (1815) The 
British were thinking of establishing a commercial emporium in Achin, 
north of Sumatra ; but Raffles recommended Singapore as the better site 
and he, like Job Chafnock of Calcutta, turned out to be a good prophet, For, 
thanks to Raffles. Singapore is now the very key to the South Seas and the 
Eastern ocean, commanding its extensive trade relations. Here the Ceylonese 
arc jostling with the Chinese, and the Tamil bullock-cart drivers are bravely 
blocking the way of the up-to-date automobiles of the Westerners. Passing 
through the streets, looking at the huge commercial buildings and banks, 1 
felt that slow yet mighty undercurrent of American Dollars, rushing under 
this superficial civilisation of Eurasia. The wealth of the East, 
vaster than what the epic imagination of Milton could have visualised, is 
passing to the Occident through this gigantic Mammon's mart of Malaya ami 
Singapore. 
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The Hallies Muwum 

The only cultural oasis in this golden desert, strewn with American 
Mexican and Chinese do!lari,, is the Raffles Museum, The collection is 
made with a view to give a general idea of the fauna and Rora* the 
geology and ethnography of the vast Malay Archipelago, I found 
specimens of dwelling houses and domestic things, weapons and imple¬ 
ments, dress and decorations, from Malaysia and the various islands of the 
Dutch Indies, A Javanese theatre in miniature, with the Puppet heroes and 
heroines, the special musical instruments, the variegated types of masks, 
rich in suggestion and decoration, all gave me a foretaste of Java and Bali 
that was drawing me with an irresistible fascination. 

In a corner I found a few things which seemed to me of great interest 
to the students of Indian culture-history, A series of terracotta plaques 
with Buddhist figures in bw relief and some quoting retigbus texts in clear 
old piagars character (as we find on some later Javanese sculptures), testify to 
the migration, oi North Indian (possibly Magad ha'Bengal) Buddhism along 
this land-bridge of Malaya to IndonenUt Most of these things have been 
discovered in a cave of north Malaya touching Siam. The great Dutch 
Indologist Prof, H, Kern deciphered some of these documents and ascribed 
them to the 9th and 10th century A, D t Another important relic is a 
mutilated pillar, containing fragment!, of an inscription in old-Javanese 
(Amt) language. It stood there as a forlorn monument of a submerged 
civilisation, the once glorious Hindu culture, overwhelmed by the later Islamic 
and Occidental inundations. 

darling for java 

I sailed for Java on the Dutch steamer 5 S Plnncius in the afternoon, and 
Singapore slowly melted away in the distance* The dull grey sky and waters 
of the harbour were suddenly transformed with the crimson glow of the setting 
sun. In that mystic blending of colours I lapsed into an uncanny mood. I 
seemed to witness the sunset of the Gods s Le crepescute ties drew*. with its 
Wagnerian grandeur, the stow sinking of millions of Gods and heroes of the 
Australasian and Malay-Polynesian peoples, of the Brahman scat and 
Buddhistic pantheoLisand congregations, all disappearing behind the curtain of 
the Unknown. The ship sailed in the night and innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm wuh the palpitation of the stars. 

Hie inland nf Bunks and Sumatra the lliPttlre 
of the Sri Vijaya empire 

The next morning we were passing through the straits of Banka with the 
great island of Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka (Vanga ?) or 
Banka, on the other. Banka with Sumatra is rich in minerals. Gold silver, 
iron ore, lead and amber are found, while tin is its chief product Sumatra 
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Banca, Borneo "and other islands must have been explored 

by the early Indian adventurers, for we find accurate descriptions of 
the islands, in the and other early texts, ' Islands strewn with 

gold and silver ** These were the halting stages in the onward march of 
the Hindus towards Java Madura, Ba!i r Celebes and Borneo. When Fortune 
smiled on the adventures of those intrepid Hindu colonists and victory 
crowned them with her laurels, they founded here the great Sumatran 
empire of Stivijaya, which, for nearly a thousand years, maintained its 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern Seas, sweeping these waters 
of pirates and enforcing peaca and fair play, It was the Hindu kings of the 
Saitendra Dytktsty or Sumatra-Java that reared up that architectural epic 
Borobudur in central Java (Sth-9th century). The Sanskrit inscription 
discovered in Kola Kapur in the island of Banca, informs us that In 6SG A, D,. 
Snvijaya sent an expedition to Jiva* It was exactly then when the learned 
Chinese pilgrim Vising (following in the foot-steps of Hlucn Tsang) 
was studying Indian texts in the Sumatran centres of learning (635*689), later 
visited in the eleventh century by the Bengali monk-fiavant DipamkaraSrj Jfiana 
I saw'a manuscript illustration with the Caption ; Sri Vijaya-dvlpe Difhi^fcdfa. 

The Kings of Sri Yijaya had relations with the Palas of Bengal, the Chotas 
of South India and the Khmer kings of Kamboj* As late as Lhe 11th century 
A. D~ p the great Buddhist reformer of Bengal Dtparpfcarii SnjMm (Alisa) 
went to meet Adtfrya Chandraklrti in the Suvar^dvrpa (Sumatra); the 
Sumatran schools of study were in dose touch with the great Indian 
University of Nalanda. The power of Sri Vijaya was eclipsed by the great 
Javanese empire of Majapahk founded in 1294 by Sri KfUrajasa, which in 
its turn collapsed ( 1476) before the onrush of Islam in the 15th century 
( vide Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee s "Java and Sumatra " Greater India 
Society Bulletin No. 3 ). 

Now this area, I taunted by great historic memories look* savage and 
deserted. The 100,000 population of Banca, shows over 50.000 Chinese 
who are now dominating the whole of the Southern Ocean, right up tn the 
Malay states And Sumatra, the proud throne of the feaihmdras, is covered 
with dense jungle, The whole day 1 listened to the sonorous music of 
desolation from Lhe dark green forests of Sumatra, Lamenting her past 
glories under the Hindu emperors of Sri Vijayo, How much of history is 
entombed within this sepulchre of greenery ! How Nature tries to hide 
(as in the Hindu colony of Kamboj) under the cover of her smiling forests, 
the ravages of Tune and how Man with an uncanny instinct digs up the 
skeletons of hi$ ancestral glories l 

Fmtti Sinpiipurt to JJatuviii 

The fire boat Piencius (600 tons) floated from Singapore with a 
splendid weather. Tbit sea was calm and placid like a pond. Our Planciua 
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crossed the Equator, gave us a superb view of Sumatra and Banc a and brought 
us to Tandjong Priok* the harbour of Batavia (now Jakarta) in the morning, 
covering a distance of 532 nautical miles in 4 ' hours. From the harbour one 
can reach the city, by train or by car, in twenty minutes. Some friends who 
expected me, kindly met me on board Lhe steamei and brought me safely to 
Wdtvreden or ( well-content, in Dsctdi ) the new city. Really it looked 
a well-con ten ted metropolis with large clean streets, fine parks and 
sumptuous buildings- Batavia rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce. It is the capital, for three centuries of the Hethedand possessions 
in the East-the Nedtrindisriidndie as it is called by the Dutchmen* 

I had the good fortune to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. CorporaaL the 
principal of the Training College, "Gunung Sari.** It ib a "new mutter 
school run on co-ed ucational lines. Its fame for efficiency, order and 
peaceful atmosphere had attracted boys and girls from every part of the Dutch 
Indies, Students from cast and west Java, from Balt, and Lambok, from Sumatra 
and other islands, greeted me with ttdr ve negated native costumes and 
refined courtesies, At a glance 1 could discover the wide range of variation 
in features, in dresses, in gestures, a tableau idvcmt of the picturesque 
types of Indonesia greeting my eyes. How thankful am i that the Principal 
and fellow teachers kindly arranged to keep me in the very heart of this rising 
generation of Indonesian youths, How much would 1 have lost [ as the tourists 
in general do ) by entering an up-to-date hotel with its modern comforts. 


A model licbfml uf Itiitxivia 

The whole day/my first day in Java, passed away like a dream. The 
reaching staff, composed *o( Dutch and Javanese teachers, impressed me with 
a spirit of rare devotion and idealism Mr. Corporaai struck me as an ideal 
captain j then Mr. Maatman, Mr Post and other Dutch scholars were 
splendid lieutenants, with the true Instinct and sympathy js teachers. The 
band of women teachers were trained in active service i some as superintendent 
of the girls 7 boarding, some as kitchen-queens. 1 was taken round the whole 
establishment, not excluding the washing department : for, as Mrs, Maatman 
humorously said, i must be convinced that they observe Dutch cleanliness right 
through the institution. Really it seemed to me that 1 had come t or model 
school, rarely to be met with in Indo China or in 5mm and Burma. 

What intensified my Joy was the discovery that our Poet Rabindranath 
had thoroughly captivated the heart of the professors as well as of the pupils. 
They asked me many things about the Poet and his Shantlniketan* 1 found 
here for the first time some of the Dutch translations of his works which, 
I gathered, were keenly appreciated here. The special favourites were i. 
De Leerschool van den Papegaai (Parrot's Training \ OpvoedingsideaJen 
(The Crescent Moon) translated by the Javanese writer Noto Soeroto, Rabin dm* 
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Mlh s “The Centre of Indian Culture” (Het Centrum de Indische Culturcr), 
routed great enthusiasm for India in the heart of many serious-minded 
Indonesians who were glad to welcome me as a Tagore disciple. 

I was introduced to the Javanese Pandit whose family name was Scsira- 
vfryyu. He taught the Javanese language and literature in. the school and he 
furnished me with valuable in format ion about the present state of scholastic 
learning in Java and Ball along indigenous lines. He lamented, like our own 
Pandits, that the traditional method of study was decaying. 1 humorously asked, 
if he knew the original significance of his family name Sostra-viryya He did 
not know Sanskrit and got a little contused, l consoled him by saying haw 
his name paid a gbwing tribute to the Indians, who believed that real strength 
was not in brute force but that it lay in the stored-up wisdom, the Soitras of 
our ancestors, Mr, fiastravlryya was highly flattered and requested me to 
recite a few slotoi from live BHagavad Gita, which I found u> be the 
universal favourite here as also the Adi-pcirwirt and the Biidroru-yiddiiii of the 
Mahabhlrau which I purchased for the Bhandirfcar Institute of Poona. 


A.11 Imfo-Jarabt’K? Evening 

So 1 had the joy of discovering, the very first day of my stay in this ancient 
Indian colony, that India still had some place in the heart of the Indonesian 
people. I spent the afternoon, describing our Shaminiketan School and the 
Poet’s original method of teaching music drama and. acting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that my young Indonesian friends were 
preparing a most delectable surprise for me that evening. Scenting my weakness 
for music and drama and noticing my eagerness to know something of the 
famous Javanese Theatre, the boys and girls of the school conspired fo over¬ 
whelm me with □ charming improvised programme. 1 began to suspect it, late in 
the afternoon, when 1 found the boys running about, carrying foliage and flowers 
with other beautiful things towards the central Panddpa (Msndapa) in a corner 
of the spacious play-ground* Then I was duly informed and taken to witness 
the performance. The students themselves organised the orchestra (Gamelani, 
the chorus, the dance-drama and every thing, They showed an inborn taste and 
talent In vocal music they' did not show much individuality. The eosmospolitan 
music with imported European tunes, seemed a little queer ; but the moment the 
indigenous orchestra of the Gamelan started playing, all sense of disharmony 
vanished and we felt transported to the age of the classical Javanese dance- 
drama. The girls were naturally shy ; yet they contributed their quota by singing 
a few pastoral songs. There is a distinct regional character in their melodies, The 
Soudanese and the Balinese tunes seemed well differentiated, as 1 felt while 
attending to the folk dances of the earthly Paradise of Bali. 

Suddenly we were snatched away from our musical musing* to 
vigorous action. The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. They gave a 
splendid show of the Sumatran dagger-duels. The most thrilling part came 
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when one of the combatants charged furiously with a dagger while his 
rival, completely unarmed, defended himself with a sure ness anti rapidity 
which seemed phenomenal The Sumatrans enjoy, even 10 -day, a reputation 
for fight. A section of the Sumatran people! those inhabiting Atchin* 
in the northwest, maintained their independence down to L873, when the 
inevitable war with the Dutch broke out which resulted in the total subjuga¬ 
tion of the hemic people. But the resistance offered was so violent 
that it cosc 80,000 lives and £20.000,000 to the Dutch. It was only in 
1908 lhat these people were completely subjugated. Naturally I found, 
in the tense agile musculature and Haring looks of these Sumatran youths 
some vestiges of the old fire. Forty years after, in 1948, the Dutch were 
obliged to retire, transferring power to the Indonesians under Soekamo and 
Hatta p worthy leaders of Free Indonesia. 

Lastly, followed a camk interlude to relieve the tension. My friends 
explained how the boys were giving us an feiproroniu caricature of current 
politics, through brilliant dialogues in the cultured dialect of central 
Java, set against the boorish idioms of the unorthodox provinces, 
I w'as reminded of a similar dialectal duet between the aristocratic Castil- 
liana of Madrid and the Mediterranean bud-tongued Catalans of Barcelona, 
which I had witnessed in a modern Spanish comedy while 1 was in 
Madrid (which, tike London to the Indians, fascinated the Flipinosl. The 
people of Central Java consider themselves as the Aryans of Java, enjoy¬ 
ing the monopoly of all refinement and artistic tastes, as I was charmed 
to observe, as the guest of the Sultans of Surakarta and of Jogjakarta. 

A Mnhubluirala Dunn* 

I was convinced that the Javanese were born actors ^ but 1 did not 

realise how great they were in dance, till I witnessed the representation oi 

the Brills jorda (Bh&raia-yuddha) by these amateur dancers of the school 
Dancing is as natural to the Javanese and the Balinese as swimming to the 
swan. I wonder who teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness in 
rhythmic gestures, dumb vet so much more eloquent than the loud rantings 
of our modern Indian theatrical dialogues. The teacher, so far as I could 

gather, was tradition. So much more the reason for us Indians to enquire 

how old were ihose recensions of the 1 iNatya-^Sstra and the Great Epics 
which were taken over to Indonesia by the early Indian colonists. 

The episode, given to us by the boys, was that of the fight between 
Kama and Gharotkacha* during the fight of Kurukshetra. Those boys, who 
seemed so quiet and docile in ordinary life, were transformed with an 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their traditional costumes of the 
Heroic Age. On the one side. Ghatotkacha, the non-Aryan warrior with 
his wild and uncouth gestures, his violent methods of attack, an incarna¬ 
tion of brute force ; on the other side Kama, the Aryan hero* moving with 
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grace and self-confidence* restraining passion, calm and self-possessed p yet 
quick as lightning, stunning his adversary with one unerring blow, without 
the least sign of cruelty disfiguring his noble visage, a very picture of chivalry 
and heroism, standing out of the pages of the Mah&bharata The whole 
imcrpretaibn of our Great Epic p through rhythm and dance, in accompa¬ 
niment of the highly suggestive Polynesian orchestra Gamelan, overwhelmed 
me with their cadancra and verisimilitude, l thanked my Indonesian 
brothers, these boy actors who are keeping up the ^reat tradition of the 
dance commentary, on mir Epics and our Natya Slstra. How thankful 
should we Indians be to our friends of Greater India, For this unique 
contribution to our M ah abb 1 rata ! Throughout the night these dance- 
rhythms whirled in my brain and I seemed to live again in the hoary heroic 
days of the Great Epics. On my return to India 3 presented n Dutch edition 
of the Adi-pamm, to my friend Vishnu Sukthankar, the first Editor of the 
MdiJ Bharata published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute. 

The Modem Rct'tcu- July. 1927. 


With Rammohan Roy begins the Renaissance of Indian 
wisdom : Kabir Nanak, Chaitunya announced the religious 
awakening of India and Sivaji her spirit of independence. 
Ram mo ban completed their task. 

The high position he holds in his nation also speaks of his 
importance for the whole of Humanity. He was above all 
religious in spirit: but religious in the Indian way. Attracted, 
by an equal sympathy, towards all the highest forms of human 
faiths, familiar with the Bible (Hebrew and Christian), and the 
Koran of Islam, he accepted them only to deduce from them 
their universal t-alue*. He took from them, without 'the 
slightest' hesitation the purest of their doctrines ; but only to 
incorporate them with the Brahmanical traditions, 

As for that iratliiion. although he respected it, he was not 
its slave He resolutely, rejected, without passion, all those 
unhealthy elements, which the long centuries and the decadence 
of Hindu genius, were responsible for introducing into it. 

He proclaimed the Upanishadt, in which was vested the 
authority for two Millenia. He interpreted them with the 
help of Vedanttc Monifm and in the light of modern ideas. He 
placed India in the heart of Humanity and assigned to her a seat 
among the Elite* 

5YLVAJN LEV? 

Adi ms the RimmaluD CentEtMry. 

University ot Psrii ( 1933 J 
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From Batuviii to Stmtbira 

Batavia is a modern commercial city with all possible modern comforts, 
and it palled on me from the very beginning. To escape from Its aggressive 
modern is ok 3 took refuge in the splendid Museum of the city. It contains the 
richest collection of the products of Indonesian culture and at the same time 
some of the most important archaeological links between the art and icono¬ 
graphy of India and java of old. I appreciated this museum, as a glorious 
tribute to the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences (Bataviassch Genaotschap 
van Kunsten en WeLe nsehappen). Meanwhile let me proceed to describe how 
the propitious smile of Lord Ganesha, who greated me first, at the threshold 
of the Museum, gave sn extremely happy turn to my chance-driven adventure. 

Academic culfeliuriltiftri bet ween India and Java 

I saw Dr* f\ D. K. Bosch, director of the Archaeological department and 
he received me very kindly. He had been revising the test of the famous 
Sanskrit inscriptions from central Java (found in the temple of Ghandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited hy Dr, R. G* Bhandarkar and Dt. Branded A 
new fragment of the inscription had been found and Dr. Bosch was getting 
ready to publish a revved text front fresh facsimiles. We discussed certain 
technical terms in the Sanskrit fllofcas, and gradually drifted into a genera! 
discussion on the possibility of a more intimate collaboration between Indian 
scholars and Dutch savants Dr Bosch warmly supported me saying that in two 
departments the help from Indian scholars would be specially welcome : first, 
for the proper appreciation of the Indo-javanese Art il is absolutely necessary 
that a comparative study of the Javanese and the Indian series of monuments 
should be made with reference to the Shastm* like Mayamata, Minastra* 

Vastuvidya and such other texts which are being found iti increasing numbers. 
Also, to ascertain, as to what extent the art of India influenced the art of her cul¬ 
tural colonies and also what were the independent contributions of the colonial 
artists and artisans to the borrowed of imported motifs, it h absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study along the lines suggested above. Bur 
it was a great pity that very few texts of the Stifrcl Sfiartras have been scienti¬ 
fically edited and published 
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The same difficulty is realised, continued Dr, Bosch, in handling the 
old manuscripts of Java and Bali, Most of them appertain to the Tantras 
and the cult of Tamrism, It would be a capital study to compare the Tantric 
literatures of India and Indonesia* But the critical study of the Tantras has 
not yet begun. The writings of Arthur Avalon are too subjective to be utilised 
for historical purposes. Dr. Bosch urged the systematic study of die Tantras 
and hoped that Indian scholars would respond to his call promptly. 

Projected Tour In the Bali f-litlld 


I consulted Dr, Bosch about my tour programme and he very kindly 
gave valuable suggestions, letters of introduction and other help for which I 
was grateful. Incidentally he mentioned that a very important celebration would 
take place in the island of Bali. A local Raja would celebrate the traddha 
ceremony of his ancestor, in the right royal and orthodox style. the like of 
which was not to be seen for many years. I had a mind to go to Bali if 
chance favoured me ; but I did not dream that the cal! of the gods and the 
Brahmans* of that island would be so peremptory. Finding me a little confused, 
Dr. Bosch generously offered to write to his cotkgusr, Prof. Dr, B. j O Sehricke! 

director of the Ethnographic department, who happened to be then in Bali to 

study the SroddJw rituals on the spot, 1 thanked Dr, Bosch profusely for offer, 
jug me such an ideal guide and 1 rushed to make enquiries about my passage, 
etc,, to that romantic island. I came to know that the steamer for Bali would sail 
soon from Surubaya, the eastern port of java and I left Batavia for Surubaya 
to avail myself of the earliest boat. Mr. Corporal, the Principal of the School 
ofGuenong Sari, did a great service to me by writing to one of his Balinese 
pupils tfor he had pupiU from every part of the Archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali. He further advised me to halt at Bandoeng and 
see the place on my way to Surubaya. Thanking my friends of Batavia 1 
boarded the train to Bandoeng at 2*0 P. M., buying a ticket for 5-50 
Dutch guilders. 


iiimductig 
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It took me full five hours to come to Bandoeng from Batavia the 
distance being about 100 mile*. The twins in Java run only between sunrise 
7*. &unsel s *o w mmt PMvh-Jy n>H tn heir j. , convenient 
dunns the iu 8 ht. My taend. of B*uvu kindly mds , m » 

my short stay in Bandoeng. So with a mind irce from all cares I be 
to survey the splendid Indonesian landscape from the train The iltert^T 
of hilts and plains, with the traces of the cultivators’ IttHl twrobtf/l!! 

“ A r" p r“™ ^ 

todtoid.. euphemistkelly cdU Princes, .till continue in cxerciiL 
r, 8 K«, cleverly cireunucribed by Lhv Dutch resident* Hoeevet. ,h, coum^ 
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is rich in agricultural products. On the one hand, we find modern tea, 
coffee and cinchona plantations in the higher regions and on the other, the 
old sawis or rice-Bdds cultivated and irrigated by the "'Terrace system 1 ’ so 
famous in the Filipino and Javanese economic hisioryn Rice, as in India, is the 
universal favourite and is worshipped as a divine grain. Who knows if the 
Indian grain-goddess Lakahmi emigrated, with the other god* of India, to Java 
and brought along with her the Indian science of cultivation together with 
the tradition of ponderous plenty which is still written on place- 
names like Sukabumi { Sukha-bhumi ) or the land of prosperity. 

Bandoeng ts p next to Batavia, the most important city of Western 
Java, It is* along with Sukabumi, one of the headquarters for the 
planters : it is also the capital of the Pfganger Regencies, The native 
Moslem regent Is a pensioner of the Dutch Government, and consequently, 
as an ornamental figure-head* continues the tradition of the hyegone 
ages with its puppet plays and gamdan music in the large palace or 
dalcm in the centre of the town. But it seems to be out of context 
when compared with the up-to-date Dutch settlements, the Quinine- 
factory and the gigantic wireless installation in the city. The population of 
over 100,000 souls show only lQ/JOO Whites, who however are the 
dominating dements The relation between the natives and the Eurasian 
Community, as was repotted to me* was however cordial and the cultural 
and social discrepancy not so sharp as in India 

My brief stay in Bandoeng, was in the quiet hospitable homes of Mr, 
Fournier and Mr Van Leenwvn who had visited India and Santiniketan and 
were great admirers of Tagore, in their select family library there were 
standard works on Java jnd Bali and I spent most of my time glancing 
through them. 


A 4cbiH!l fdr pme rumen t official* 

Higher University education was unknown in colonial Java. The secon¬ 
dary schools were pretty numerous and we] I’Organised. The bulk of the 
aspirants for Government services had to pass through a type of schooUtest 
represented by the Bandoeng one, where the Javanese youths study the 
elements of arts and science?* of drawing and surveying nay even economics 
and law 1 While visiting l he school J chanced la come across a manual of 
Law, and I was informed by the teacher that once in Java the influence of 
Manu s Code was as pronounced as it is to be found in Bali to day ; but at pre¬ 
sent the Islamic and the Dutch codes are preponderating factors in the legal 
training of the Javanese officials. The successful candidates, are recruited 
into service with grades ranging from IS florins to -100 florins per month 
according to qua li heat ion. Those who aspire after higher posts must get 
themselves transferred to the Dutch Universities in Holland and secure the 
Imperial (as well the colonial* service jots. 

m 
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Mr, Van Leenwen kindly took me one evening to 4 remarkable Dutch 
scholar who had devoted his life to the study of Javanese music. Mr. 
Mevrouw Kunst received us in his room* which struck me as a miniature 
museum of musical instruments coming from Sumatra, Java, Bali. Borneo, 
Celebes and other parts of the Archipelago, Mr. Kunst had travelled 
extensively through the Dutch Indies and made this valuable collection 
with a view 10 write out an exhaustive history of Malay-Polynesian music. 
He discussed his programme of work with me . and I came to discover in 
Mr. Kunst a musician who shows in him the tare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical sense. He also showed me the excellent 
photographs he had taken of those reliefs of Borobudur wherein we find 
musical instruments, performances and dances, demonstrating the innate 
sense of rhythm and harmony, displayed by Indonesia's talented people 
throughout history. 1 felt how the silent stone sculptures might bear 
eloquent testimony to the musical genius of a people. The musical 
instruments depicted in the bas-reliefs of Borobudur (8 th and 9th century 
A. D ), might supply certain links in the chain of cultural relations 
between India and java. Mr. Kunst told me how his studies along these 
lines had brought out an unexpected corroboration of the intimate 
cultural relations also between Indo-China and Indonesia. Some Chinese musical 
instruments penetrated Laos and passing through Cambodge and Siam, 
came as far as Java and Borneo- Where is the historian to write out 
an account of this musical matrimony between the different races? Mr 
Kunst struck me as a remarkable personality and ! left Bandoeng 
thanking him for this new vision of Human music and Asian Harmony. He 
introduced me to rjokorda Cult Raka, a Bali ness expert in Indonesian music 
living in Suimati f Sukhavati }, who is the Punggawii or chief of Oeboed 
in south Bali. He received Tagore in L927 and his successor gave me a warm 
reception during my post-war visit of Indonesia in 1954. 

From Ramiir dr to 811 minim 

To reach Surubaya by the evening, i had 10 catch the early morning 
train which covered about 400 miles in 14 hours. This is the southern 
line which passes Tjibatoc, Tasifc Malaya, Rsndjar, Maos and Djokjakarta, 
reaching the final port of Surabaya about 7-30 p. m. The whole route is 
marvellously rich in tropical sceneries, whose softness was occasionally 
broken by the rude and terrific faces of volcanic rocks. On either side 
of this route lie the Hindu monuments and temples like Borobudur and 
Prambamm. 1 postponed my archaeological pilgrimage through these 
sites in order to witness the rare SrtfddAa celebration in Bali. While 
devouring the contents of a book on Bali J suddenly discovered that 
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Japanese youth was looking at me from the opposite seat. After exchange 
of courtesies 1 enquried and came to know that Mr. Nanitomi belonged 
to the Agricultural College of Tokyo, and that he had came to Java to 
study the systems of cultivation, speci.il to that [aland. The Japan Government 
grants travel ling fellowships for such studies, which they consider important. 
When will our Government Agricultural institutes and our Universities come 
eo realise the value of such direct studies nearer home* under Asiatic conditions 
in Indonesia, before sending students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Suruhaya. 1 had to buy my tickets for Balt. I add here a 
few prosaic details on that item, for the benefit of future visitors to that 
lovely island- The railway face from Batavia to Surubaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a nckei to Bali and back costs l >3 guilders. Telegraphic 
charges to Bal? came to about 10 guilders- So about 137 guilders were 
spent to meet the bace charges* on the road, for this humble Indian 
pilgrim But the moment 1 boarded the steamer I forgot all about foreign 
exchanges and jea-dues and such other unpoetie but inevitable items. The 
unknown yet very closely related brethren of Bali began to draw me with 
an overpowering fascination So 1 lapsed into a dreamy communication 
with them on board the Dutch ship, “3. S, Bath*', which heaved gently on the 
placid waves kissing the shores of Java on one side and the coast of the island 
of Madura on the other, all floating on our Indian Ocean extending further up 
to Australia and Antarctica. 
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Tlin.ni sli ihe I eland of Ball 

To reach the Island of Bali from Surubaya. the eastern port of Java, we 
had to pass through the straits of Madura. The very name “Madura” bought 
back to my mind the history of the. progressive Hindu isattoo of Indonesia. I 
could not somehow believe that 1 was sailing in unknown waters. Heaps of 
antiquities belonging to the Hindu civilisation of Madura, Bali and Lombok 
that I saw in the Museum of Batavia, helped also to dispel the idea of 
"foreign-nesa" from my mind, while I travelled in spirit through these “Island 
museums" of Hindu culture, reaching to the very confines of the Australasian 
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cans inert. Lying on the deck of the small steamship 'Both'. 1 spent the whole 
day surveying [he outline of the southern shore of the island of Madura, w hile 
the ship glided past Kama!, Sempar, Sampanp and Pamabsan Bunder* The 
range of law hills in the centre formed a churning daikgrcen background I saw 
the plying of boats with the help of a peculiar sail, woven not of cloth hut of 
palm-leaf matiesses. like the Indian chatui, which shone brilliantly in the midday 
sun. Then I felt that 1 was in the fringe of Polynesia, the world of leaf-reed- 
wicker-works, surpassing "civilised ' handicrafts in an tin sophistic.! ted grace 
patterns and delicacy* 

Our boat left Sttrubaya at ') a. m. and it jnuched Soementp. the eastern 
port of Madura* at about 5 p, m„ thus flanking practically the entire length 
of the island in eight hours. Here the boat stopped for some tune, loading and 
unloading cargoes. While watching the exports and imports of the island* 1 
noticed a smart young man, in a white drill suiting, who had been studying me 
From a distance. I greeted him and he nodded gently and replied in broken 
English that he was trying to ascertain if 1 came from India. 1 assured him 
that he was right ; and we s-v n became good friends, though the range of our 
Conversation was very limited, I gathered that my friend hailed from the 
island of Celebes. His name was Mr. J. Walintukan and his home was at 
Menado in the Sender District of Celebes* He was full of praise about his 
native country, where India lb known through the Rcinuiyfjno scencea 
which are still depicted by the people of North Celebes on painted doth 
Walintukui urged me to visit Celebes on my way back from Bali, Alas, 
my mind was willing, but money was ridiculously unwilling tor cplenish the 
exhausted purse of a vagabond tourist. Hence I had to postpone my visit 
to Celebes {yielding Hindu icons) for some future incarnation. 

Early next morning J felt that the steamer had stopped somewhere, l 
rubbed my eyes and rushed to the deck with a view to ascertain if we were 
already in Bali. The captain informed me that, while face to face with Bali, 
we were still in Java, To solve this fine riddle I consulted the map and 
found that the island of Bali almost touches the extreme eastern port of Java, 
Bsnjuwangi, where our boat was lying in anchor for the loading and 
unloading of cargoes from the furthermost province of Java, called Besuki 
{ Bisuki ), which shows place-names like Probofingge, Argapura. and 
Situbondo. Surely the setu-band&a, or the bridging of the ocean by Rama, 
did not stop with Ceylon. His worthy descendants must have ventured 
farther and farther till they reached the very heart of Polynesia and-who 
knows-probably they or their spiritual progeny of Indonesia, gradually crossed 
the vast expanse of the Pacific and left the relics of their manners and customs, 
their cosmogony and mythology, their art and iconography, in far-ofl 
Polynesia, nay further than that, even in the so. called New World where the 
symbolical Oriental designs and ckphant-motifs havt been discovered in the 
sculptural remains of the Pre-Columbian art of Central and South America. 
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Our ship weighed anchor, leaving the Javanese port Rangiiwarigi and 
thus forced me to leave my historical fantasies. What a rare feast for the eyes. 
The morning sun lit up the sea of java and the verdure of ihe Balinese 
coasts into an extraordinary brilliance There is an unspeakable fascination 
in this greenery of the Pacific isles I drank in the charm the whole morning 
through, and woke up it were from a trance when in the mid-day the ship 
touched Buleleng* the northern port of Bali, 

A crowd of Balinese boatmen invaded the steamer and tried to induce 
me rogo on shore But I was eagerly waiting for my Balinese friend, written 
to from Batavia. Suddenly 1 discerned a young man, of about twenty, 
approaching my steadier m a small boat. This was Njraman Kadjeng the 
farmer student of the school of Gunung Sari and at present a clerk in the 
office of the Resident at Sjogaratija, He struck me .is an ideal guide, a healthy 
unsophisticated and sympathetic young man speaking just sufficient English 
io make himself understood He took charge of my luggage and brought me to 
the share in a Balinese boat tambar.gan fir aha:. 1 was informed that there 
was nu regular hotel in the island but that there are rest-houses called 
pasanudJuin {corresponding to our Indian pint ha 5415), So my friend 
deposited me and my Luggage in the leslhtttiae of Singaradja, some two miles 
from the landing place. 


lii Singaradja-dir racial of Buli 

The Balinese ate bom artists. The clean and charming roads with 
trees on either side supplying natural sunshade, ihe picturesque houses 
with thatched towers and rich wood-carvings, the variegated dress and 
dignified bearing of the womenfolk, the exquisite designs of temple 
architecture and decorations, all combined to evoke in me the memories of 
an ideal village community which is so persistently aspired after in our Indian 
texts, which once must have been the very basis of our Indian civilisation, 
yet which is so rarely to be seen and enjoyed in modern industrial India ! How 
strange it is that in this far-away Hindu colony, so Jong forgotten by the 
Hindus, 1 felt the inspiring much of the bygone rural civilisation 
of India, praised equally by m a ster Tagore and Mahatma GandhL 

I spent the whole afternoon strolling along the village roads, haunted 
as it were by this bewitching scenery. ] was suddenly attracted by the 
bud musk of drums and cymbds in a neighbouring house : and cm en¬ 
quiry was informed by my ,d friend, philosopher and guide 1 *, Njoman 
Kadjeng, that a folk festival was being celebrated there, as in cuutomary 
on the Cull*moon day. So our Balinese brethren observe the ttffti cele¬ 
brations like m i When I reached the house the ceremony was over and 
amusements were going on. It was really a funny spectacle ; in the 
spacious court-yard had assembled a huge crowd and in the centre there 
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was a gigantic lion with white mane. To reassure my nervous readers 

let me say at die very outset that it was not a real |ion i but a dummy 
made to )ump about by a clever man, a specialist in animal mimics ! The 
Jion is not to be found in the list ol Balinese fauna. Tigers, as I 

heard, are found in west Bali, but lions are neither seen noi known 

to the people^ So this must be a ceremonial lion imported from India 
along with Indian cults and legends* And it jumped and danced quite uncere¬ 
moniously, while the boys and girls were shrieking with merriment Two men 
were dancing some rustic dances while the village orchestra was playing. 

Suddenly another actor appeared on the scene and. approaching the terri¬ 
ble beast with rhythmic gestures, bid it low. not with the stroke of any 
weapon but simply with magic mantras duly uttered. On the dead body 
of the lion [probably a symbol of Evil} was sprinkled w r aler and flowers 
of four different colours were strewn to propitiate the four gods : Rrahml, 
Vishnu. Siva and In Jra. 

White 1 w'as trying to disentangle the Indian elements from this queer 
ceremony. 1 was asked by my friend to watch a black chicken which 
was tied, all the white in an obscure corner and which was liberated, now 
that the power of Evil had been killed by the sacred mantras. This little 
detail made me alert at once in detecting the strain of Malay-Polynesian 
magic in this Indo-Jftvmnese culture. 

In the Library of a Balinese pandit 

Ever since my landing l was in search of a real Balinese scholar 
who might enlighten me u + ilh regard to the extant lexis and traditions 
of Indian origin. 1 had the good fortune to meet just a man of that type 
in Pandit Djilanlik who had a splendid collection of books and man us- 
crip is. He received me very cordially and asked me numerous questions 
on India and the state of indigenous learning there. 1 felt how, m spite 
of centuries of separation, these descendants of Aryan pandits were still vitality 
interested in Indian religion and culture. We were sitting in the outhouse 
on a long wooden seat, so similar to the Indian model, and this Balinese 
Pandit was showing me one by one, the manuscripts of the Mahibh^- 
rata, the BrihmSi^a and Vishnu P uratuxs, the Dharmash&stnis of Mann 
and Bhrigu. the RljanTti or royal science of Kam&ndaka, etc., till 1 almost 
forgot that I was thousand* of miles away from India, the original home 
of these Skastvas which 1 saw' in their Balinese garb and reported lo my 
Professor S. Levi- What a vast held for research ; and how our Indian 
learned societies, and universities should lake immediate steps to send 
experts in Indian palaeography and Sanskrit literature in order to collaborate 
with our brother pundits of Bali and Java so closely connected with India. 

Pandit Djibruit informed me that his collection had been catalogued 
by a Dutch Indologist. The ancient Indo-Javanese literature, written in 
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4t K&Ufi** dialect* formed part also of the old literature of Bali, At a later 
epoch* when Islam innundated Java, with the fall of the Majhapahit empire 
in 1475, the important Hmduised families left their possessions in Java and 
crossed over to the island of Bali, which, down to this day* is free from 
Islamic domination. Those who consider themselves as descendants of 
the early Hindu immigrants arc named Wmg Madjafmhit, who are 
infinitely superior to the Bali-aga or the indigenous Balinese, It is 
very easy to discern the two types : one hat and featureless, the other fine 
and handsome, among the Balinese of to day. The Padanda or Pandit- 
class resembles very much the Hindu Bsahmm, and 1 gathered that the 
Baiinese Brahnnms cJaim Pdudrt Vfljiu Rciviifi (the " n ew]y arrived ) as 
their ancestor. Thus Bali began to offer me from day to day* sociolo^ 
gical and cultural problems, at once fascinating and baffling. 

A yesjI in the 

Thanks to Dr. Bosch, Director of the Archaeological Department* 
my arrival at Singaradja was intimated to the Governor or Resident of the 
islands of Bali and Lombok, V E Moolenburgh. He very kindly invited me 
to his house, situated in a lovely spacious garden. He was somewhat 
surprised to find an Indian scholar on archaeological adventure. Very soon 
i discovered that lhe Resident was a well-read men* I mentioned incidentally 
that we appreciate keenly in India the profound studies on Buddhism by 
the Dutch savant Hedrick Kern. Mr. Moolenburgh forthwith told me 
joyously that he had the privilege to sit at the feet of Prof, Kern in order 
to learn Sanskrit years ago. So he Would hdp to the best of his abilities an 
Indian admirer of his learned master, t had some favour lo ask and I took 
that opportunity to seek hts aid* 1 knew' that Njomun Kadjeng was a 
clerk in the office of the Residency and I knew' equally well that it would 
be %ery difficulty for me to secure the services of another Balinese of his type, 
during my short stay in the island. So 1 requested and the Resident generously 
agreed to place me under the care of Dr. Schrieke. the Director of the 
Ethnographic Survey* who has then staying in Gian jar ( South Ball) in order 
to study the elaborate Cremation rituals there. That was just the thing which 
I wanted to witness before anything else ; and that w-as why 1 postponed my 
Java trip. By a stroke of good luck or by a propitious smile ot Lord 
Ganesha, I gained my object completely. Thanking the Resident, I began 
to get ready for my historic tour from SingaEadja* on the north* to 
Gianjar. the stronghold of Hindu culture in South Bali. 

The Resident's library contains all the important books and reports 
on Bali, Lombok and other islands I offer to my Indian readers some facts that 
may prove interesting to my Indian friends. 

Balj and Lambok were first visited by Houtman as early as 1597 and 
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he found the people ''extremely warlike" in nature, quite in keeping with 
the proud tradition of the native chronide-L'tafto Bali, which names the 
island BSti~anake, the Lamp of the strong and valiant, thus fitly expressing the 
bold warlike spirit of the Balinese (Vide B. R. Chatterjee's Indian 
Culture in java and Sumatra, pp„ 12 ; Greater India Society 
Bulletin No. 5). 

The Balinese could not be made io acknowledge the suzereinty of the 
Dutch Government before 1841; although the Suauhunan (or chief) of 
Surakarta i a central Javanese Stale ). who had theoretical rights over Bali, 
ceded them to the Dutch settlers as early as 1743. The grip of political 
control was tightened in 1S4I, with the consequence that there were 
dangerous up-risings throughout the island between 1 * 46 -im» causing 
considerable drain of men and money to the Dutch Government The 
nationalist opposition was so determined and organised that "as late as 183-1 
the Dutch power had under their direct control only two provinces of 
Bali : Djembrana in the west and Buleleng or Sfapudja in the North, All 
the other provinces were governed by ihe Rajahs who were absolute raoniichs, 
the Dutch having little more than nominal influence," 

The island of Lombok was subdued in 1S]\+. the year whch also 
witnessed the subjugation of Karangasem South Bali >, though at the cost 
of the tile of the Dutch general Michiels who was killed at Kusambe 

( ? Kausambi ), But even then the spirit of resistance was not subdued. 

The inevitable however, happened. The Dutch Government took decisive 
steps between ITO6-19US, during which nearly all the chiefs surrendered 
except a few martyrs of uncompromising patriotism. The Rajah of 
Badung ( present Den Passar) preferred death to servitude. He laid down 
his life with his devoted followers rushing out in ihe field, dying to a man 
like heroes. This is ihe exact counterpart or the Rajput practice of 
plunging in mortal fight, exchanging betels for the last time. In Bali 
this heroic custom was known as "PuputarT, which means o iortfe 
enmasse of the ruler and his entire court, advancing not so much with 

the idea to fight but to die honourably in order to avoid a dishonorable 

prolongation of life. 

The Raja of Tabanan committed suicide in order to avoid the 
above humiliation The Deva Agung ( chief ) of Kusambe ( present Klung- 
Kung) atso followed the example of the Raja of Badung in which 

year witnessed the final extinction of the sacred flame of Balinese 
liberty. 

The whole of this chapter of history reads like the memorable pages of 
our Rajput Annals. It shows that not only Rrahmanical wisdom but the heroic 
courage of the Kahatrlya* of India were also manifest in the life of the Hindus 
of Bali With the same feeling or awe that possesses us while we visit Chitor 
l started my pilgrimage through this land of the Rajputs of Indonesia 
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The island of Bali is about 75 mites long and 50 miles broad, covering 
an area of 2300 square miles, From the general outline, Bali seemw to he a 
big tanaiu* heaving out of the sea of Java. North Bali h separated from the 
South by a chain of mountains crossing the island from Ease to West* The 
highest'peak in the range is the volcanic peak of GLinung Agting (12 379 ft), 

The total population of Bali is about 9GO*OOCk The neighbouring island 
of Lombok, which is almost of the same size, contains an equal number 
of souls* the two islands showing the total population of 1 545,931. According 
to the recent census (31 Dec, 1923) of the various races and peoples distributed 
in Bali and Lombok* there were 7213 Chinese, 1D33 Arabs, 332 Europeans and 
277 natives from British India> a*-: we find in the official books. 

Before starting my itenerary I had to study the map of Bali 
and l add a few details for the benefit of future tourists From 
India. I haw said before that Bali resembles a tortoise in its outline ; now 
the western projection of the island, Ehe neck of the tortoise* h like the extreme 
w r t:s£ of Java, moderately interesting from historical point uf view. The number 
of the Hindu tempos or Pterrt are very few and there stl only two Brahmin 
chiefs or Punggawa j that nf Pjembrana is posted in Negara (? nagara) L which 
only shows a few milefi of roads, the rest being hilly and difficult of access. 
We notice a few Low peaks; Grogak <1414 feel) Merbuk (13SU feet) and 
Malaya hills. 

Similarly the extreme east of Bali i& hilly and uninviting to tourists Here 
we find the highest peak of Bah, Gunung Agurtg £12*379 feet). Here we also 
find the biggest lake or dun art of Bali, the Jake Baluf between Ml, Ratur 
(17L7 feet) and Mt. Abang (21 >2 fe#0 h The place of the Dutch Controfeur is 
at Karangastm. 

There are three other Junciu or Jakes in the hill ranges of central Bali ; 
Bra tan, Bujau, and Tamlingan offering Swiss sceneries. 

Thus we find that the middle portion of the island, both to the north 
and to the south of the volcanic ranges in the centre* is most interesting from 
archaeological and other points of view. 1 proceeded forthwith ctr study the 
ways and means of visiting this areas, l was m Singaradjj, the capital of Bah 
and Lombok and the Resident and hjs §taff gave me their expert advice. So l 
was enabled to see more than I ever expected. 

!n the north-central part (the back of the luttoi&e}, we find several centres 
of native Punggawas 2 at Pungastulam. Bubunan, Uandjar, Paridji, Kubutam- 
bahen T Sawan Bondakm. Tudjakuh <? Tcpkula). Kintamuni {f QilmOntnui) 
Tchampaksearing and other lovely places. 

But for the most interesting relics of Hindu religion and art* we must 
make a thorough survey of South Bait, a veritable museum of Intlo-Batiriese 
culture, I canuut resist the temptation of giving a few place-name*, the centra 

m 
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of the Pimggapt of south Bah ■ Kesiman, Sukawati, Satria, Rcbitrq, Kediri,, 
Kamal, Antassri, Badjri. Marga, Pajangan, Madargan, Susut and Bang!!, [ had 
already an Introduction from Mr Kunst, on Tjokarda Gde Rake, the Chief of 
Ubud near Sukawati, Now I had the invitation to the rare Cremation ceremony 
of the Princely house of Gknjar + considered to be the leader of Balinese 
orthodoxy, a sort of a Rana of Udaypur amongst these Balinese Rajputs 
Consequently, in the Sraddkd ritual of Gianjar, not only all the Puncgawas of 
Bali but many chiefs of Java as well (some of them Muhammadan) assembled 
in that function, a Hording me the unique opportunity to observe and study the 
life of Bali in that cum centra ted and ceremonial aspect. 

My friend Nlumen Kadjen was quite happy to get a few days' leave from 
hi* office and the chance to witness the grand celebration at Gianjar, He made 
all arrangements about our trip, the most important hem being the hiring of an 
automobile He brought an Arab dealer* Alwhbin-Segaf, who struck me as a 
shrewd man, atypical descendant of the race which, by their maritime and 
commercial ventures, as much as by their adaptability to new environments, 
deprived the Hindus of their predominant position in Indonesia, After some 
inevitable discussions on the difficulty of the roads, the coat of living and 
so forth, the Arab agreed to place one of his cars at my disposal for journey to 
and from Gianjar for seventy guilders. 

We iollowed the north-western Coast road and came to Buhunan, where 
we found a beautiful Balinese temple. It is built mainly of bricks with stone- 
carvings fitfed here and there to add to the beauty of the edifice. These 
temples of Bali resemble the shrines of the Hindu colony of Champa 
< modern Annam) which l visited a few weeks before. The ornamental 
parts are more elaborate in the temples of Bali + while those of Champa are 
more soberly designed and decoiated. In fact, most of the works qf Bali show 
a tendency to over-decoration Somehow these specimen* of plastic art qf 
Bali strongly remind one of hs superb goldsmiths arts; we appreciate the 
minutiae of details from dose quarters ; but they seem from a distance to be a 
sort of Over growth, obstructing the view in ensemble. On the walls are seen 
carved figures of the Indian Gambia and Nrlga. Symbols are quite numerous ; 
a euriou* piece of iconography appeared in a niche ; a figure with human face 
but with the tusks of a boar, riding a tortoise and a tree growing above. 
What a long and forgotten histury of tree, serpent and animal worship of 
primitive man is peeping through this strange iconic incarnation 1 

The next stage where we stopped was the village Ringdikit which had a 
Saivs» temple, with a pair of gigantic Naga figures guarding the gates am) a 
terrific Tantrik female (? Dakinit with hanging breasts, and flames shooting from 
her mouth. Inside the shrine i found a small wooden seat for the priest a 
KoIom full of water and a few wooden ladles, probably fur ceremonial use. 
On the walls f was surprised to find a pamted wooden board, depicting some 
mythological subjects, just like the Pm drawings of Bengal. 
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The gate of entrance is made as it were of a superb p-ece of wooden tower, 
sawed into twO*halves. leaving a narrow space between. The Lotus motif appears 
very often and the temple contains numerous thatched towers In five or seven 
stone* rJ' lovely Run] architecture, 

We moored down the picturesque village road, with neat thatched houses 
on either side ; and bright innocent faces of boys and girls peering at us from a 
distance. In the village, Desa Busunghise* we had the good fortune to witness 
a regular village assembly (Panchayat) in full session, 1 enquired i hrough my 
Balinese friend and came to know that there would be a celebration ; and to dis¬ 
cuss the ways and means the village folk, as well as the members of the various 
village guilds Siad assembled in the courtyard of the temple I wondered if the 
village community of ancient India had been brought over to these Pacific isles 
by the Indian colonists The orderly way in which cher meeting was conducted 
impressed me deeply ; and l felt haw fruitful it would be for our students of 
rural economics, in our Indian universities, to come over here and make a 
comparative study of die cottage industries and agriculture in India and 
her cultural colonies of Indonesia. 

Thus skirting the hill range of Batukan (Central Bali) along its western 
*ide, we reached the Pasanggrahan (Panthasalai* dr rest house of Tahanan, 
the first important centre of South Ball, While approaching Tabanan, I got 
a glimpse of the Indian Gcea 1 * and felt that 1 was slid in familiar waters 
The Poongsawe of Tabanan commuted suicide when the last attempt to 
preserve his independence failed between 1906-1903. 

Viewing the bazaar of Tabanan we came to Den Pasar, Its ancient 
name was Badung, and the Raja of this place with his whole court sacrificed 
his life fighting like an Indian Rajput prince of yore. This happened in 1906 
and his example was followed by several Rajas of South Bali, e, g., the 
prince of Resiman and the Deva Agung of Khungkumi (or Kusambe) The 
history of this splendid though futile heroism is still alive in the heart of the 
localpeople who showed me, with deep feeling and reverence, the sites of their 
heroic fight for freedom 
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Pil|£TiiriiA££r Thruugli I tali 

We were accustomed to consider the culture of BJi as something deriv¬ 
ed from Java The collapse n f the Handu-Javanese empire of Majapahsi in 
147ft, as the result of Islamic onslaught,, was supposed 10 have produced the 
migration of Hindu culture to the island of Bali But the latest researches 
of Dutch .indqimians like Pinf. Krran* Dr. Bosch and other-, have revealed 
a series nf new facts of capital imporiance* Tney assure us that the island 
of Bali was directly colonised by the Hindus from India, tong before she 
forced migration of the Javanese Hindus under the pressure of the Moslem 
invaders in the LSth century* This concjustaft was arrived at by Prof. Krom 
after a prolonged and intensive study of lndo Balinese aits and crafts which 
as he has shown, cannot be explained exclusivdy with reference to Javanese 
artistic evolution. So my friend Dr, Gods of the Dutch Archaeological 
Department writes : ,l SmCe 1925 a beginning has been made with the ex¬ 
ploration of the bland of Bali ; and it has become clear ihai the Hindu-Bali¬ 
nese Art and Religion forms a branch of its own, apart from the Javanese 
branch* Formerly scholars thought that the Balinese art was a mere offspring 
of the Javanese art Bui now by discovery of many inscriptions in the 
old Balinese language, in copper as well as in stone* and by the finding of 
Sanskrit inscriptions in stone, dating from the 9th and 10th century, of the 
Sitka Era. the history of Bah had proved itself fit to stand on its owm 
grounds.* 1 This ivas corroborated by Prof Sylvain Levi. 

My pilgrimage through Bali was in 1924, a year before the formal 
announcement of this new discovery. But I felt at every step of my visit 
how Strikingly original are some of the manifestations nf Balinese religion 
and art and how unsatisfactory it was to try to explain everything in terms 
of Javanese history and institutions. Moreover, while the progress of Hindu 
culture in Java was seriously interrupted by the Islamic conquest in the I5ih 
century* the original Hindu-Polynesian culture of Bali, strengthened by the 
vigorous infiltration of tndo Javanese culture from 1478. had an uninterrupted 
progression through these centuries, thereby producing a Cultural mutation 
quite different from that of Java. Even in the course of my journey from 
Singaradja to Gfcmjat 1 felt that I was in a cultural milieu quite different 
from that of the neighbouring island of java. The somatic type, the life 
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and manners, the dress and ornaments, the picture of (he villages nay, even 
the physiognomy of the villages, fields and forests, were so different 1 My 
rambles in the heart of south-centra I Bali specially impressed this fact on my 
mind. (Vide H. B Sarkar ; Hindu Culture in Java arul BtflfJ 


I 1 min Dfu PuAyr To dnnjar 

The area round about Den Pa&ar is the most fertile pari of the country 
and here the Balinese art of irrigation and cultivation may be studied to 
the best advantage 11 The tunnels made for irrigation purposes, the damming 
of rivers and such works which may be seen in the vicinity of Den Pasar 
showed the height which the Balinese have reached as regards irrigation, " 

IXzn Pasar has a museum built with j view to give ,in idea of different 
styles of Balinese architecture. The museum is situated in the cental square 
of the village and necessarily Commands a good view. There is a pasangrahan 
(rest-house) where one may enjoy games and amusements special to Bali, 
cockfight being the most important of them. The m&udoor <.l native manager 
of the rest house, provides for these recreations w hen due payments a*e made 
by the tourists in advance. 

The most important temple here is called Pura Satrya. It was once 
considered to be the centre of the greatest ritualistic celebrations of Bali, Even 
tCKlay it is deeply venerated by die people as a sacred spot, The temple fell 
into decay and was being reconstructed while we were in Den Pasar. I was 
struck by the skill of the Balinese architects who were rebuilding the temple 
with the sure touch and self-confidence of the master-builders of ancient temples, 
I gathered that as temples in Bali are. sufiering wreckage* from the constant 
convulsions of earthquake, the architects of Bali have kept up the uninter¬ 
rupted practice of building and rebuilding according to ancient traditions. And 
as the structure is mainly of brick, the Cost is not so heavy as to retard the work 
of prompt renewal of the edifices. 

Very near Den Pasar there is a remarkable temple in the village KapaL 
Here we found the figure of a huge elephant carved in the rock. Above the 
elephant there was a deity riding a lion. or tiger, worshipped as the guardian 
nf the bathing place The next village was Kesiman where we stopped to see 
the residence of the Raja who lost his life in his struggle with the Dutch 
Government, One of his descendants was Jiving in the spacious house which 
through neglect looked deserted. Cock-fight is a passion with ihe Balinese 
people and this chief of Kesiman has cultivated it into a vice. We found 
plenty of his prize-fighters cocks not men, and tried to catch a glimpse ot the 
Raja's palace. This is just what a village palace should be- It marks a natural 
evolution out of the dwellings of the common folk ; the same materials of 
construction-brick, bamboo, timber and straw, with sparing use of stone just 
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occasionally to decorate die windows with exquisite carvings, Hus community 
ot taste testified to a democracy ->f social behaviour which is remarkable 1 he 
ruler and the ruled, the rich and the poor participated in the same cults, 
and ceremonies with similar common comforts and culture 

The general features of the palace ate the same that could be seen in 
ordinary houses ; only the dimensions and execution are richer On the toad 
front, we see an ornamental brick-built gate. Banked on either side by two 
corner pa villi ons made of wood and straw, one resembling our Ndutmi'-Uiund, 
or the music-room, and the other containing a huge log of limber hanging from 
the roof, a wooden bell kept there in order to rouse the people, as I gathered, in 
case fire breaks out or thieves and rubbers break in 1 This queer danger-signal 
of Indonesia to help the warden.', of the village amused us greatly and we 
entered into the spacious central com tyard separating the out-houses from the 
inner clumbers. The Balinese hive the same hunger fur spare which the 
Chinese betray in their architecture and painting. The open spate lends 
an additional charm to the delicate structures around, the rooms in the wings 
and the house temples (Panaradianl soaring to five or seven-stories in thatched 
towers. The brick work with a modified pyramidal desjgn reminded me of 
the architectural styles of the Hindu colony of Champa ■ and the wood and 
stone carvings in the lintel ard window-sills looked simply charming. ]ri India, 
the land of village communities, we must have had such vt/foge palaces in 
ancient pre-Asokan pre-lithic days. The spacious country-houses of north 
India, though different in detail, evoke, I do not know how-, the same feeling 
as I had while surveying these Balinese houses from She central courtyard- 

Passing from Den Pasar to Kesiman we took the south-eastern road which 
passed through Sukawati very near the sea and we caught a glimpse of the 
strait of Badung separating Bait from the small island of Musa Penida, which, 
though thinly populated, had several Pur<j or Hindu temples round about the 
hilly range of Mundi. 

In Sulcawati we took * little rest and tried to recapture the past days of 
happiness and glory that conferred this proud name on this humble village 
The name Sukhawati (Abode of Bliss! suggested Buddhist Mahay ana atmos¬ 
phere and probably it may have been a seat of Balinese Buddhism ; Bui l found 
Brahmankal vestiges prominent in the central temple which unfortunately 
had been seriously damaged by earthquake. The debris of the superstructure 
that collapsed, had been gathered by the local people into a itwpo, The base 
of the original temple, stilj partly standing shows, on the bas-reliefs, lions, horses 
and monkeys. The five-storyed thatched tower being lighter, was still erect 
and a block of rooms had also escaped destruction, Entering with the kind 
permission of the priest, I was surprised to find a series of paintings like the 
Bengal Pot drawings on some kind of doth. The subject is taken mainly from 
Brahmankat PimSnas : Rahu devouring the moan, which is supporting itself 
on a huge serpent (Anama ?). The figures of a pair of women are visible, on 
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in an attitude of speaking and the other playing her charJUia J On another 
side Vishnu; is seen cutting the head of some wicked demon with his terrific 
chakra. We found several Hindu gods and goddesses staring through the 
central altar with a Dhy-3nt Buddha thus showing how in Indonesia, Hinduism 
and Buddhism flr>ui Eshed peacefully side by side. 

From Sukawati we passed through BEahhatu and reached Gian]ar p the 
seat of I he great funeral ceremony which had attracted us from Singaradja. 
My friend Njartun Kadjeng shrieked with joy to reach this destination and I 
expressed my thanks to him for guiding me so carefully through the most 
interesting and picturesque part of Bali, thus preparing my mind, as it were for 
4 proper appreciation af the gigantic ceremonial at Gianjar which had drawn 
such a huge crowd from every part of the Island. 


The < nun vf *be Prince of Gianjar 

We reached Gianjar about 12 A. M. and before we could reach the 
place of the prince we had to get down several limes on the way in order to 
* watch that wonderfully orderly and picturesque crowd of Balinese men and 
women, boys and girls, all marching in their charming dress to the central 
place of celebration. It was really a wonderful spectacle, the like of which 1 
never saw anywhere in Java, but which strongly recalled to my mind our huge 
Hindu mclaj of North India 

Prince Dewa Ngurah Agung, the chief of Gianjar* very kindly received me 
in a spacious varandah of his palace where he had been silting with several 
distinguished guests ; and ! met Dr, Sehrieke, Director of the lithographic 
Survey, who informed me that the Resident had already requested him to take 
charge of me. We became friends very soon and started observing lhat 
wonderful festival from different vantage grounds. The Prince made kind 
enquiries, through hits, interpreters, about India, her people, her shastras, her 
pedandas ( priests > and so many other things that ! was at a loss to answer I 
This spontaneous sympathy for aland so Far away and from which so few 
people come to visit Bali ( l was the only Indian in that crowd of guests and 
tourists from different lands, photograph ers* cinema operators, etc.* from 
the Germans and the ubiquitous AmctScans ) spuke a great deal about some 
mysterious attraction that the Balinese feel for us Indians, an attraction which 
probably suggests centuries of ethnic and cultural interaction in the past. 
Amidst that heterogeneous crowd [felt as if I had been transported to an 
atmosphere so different from that of the Indonesian world, that l had been 
recently exploring, and so similar to that of our ancient Indian history that 
we read of in the classical works. 

In the huge court-yard flanking the plate a splendid numdapa had been 
created- The decorations wvie simple and impressive because of that 
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simplicity. The Prince was receiving guests and at the same time moving about, 
giving instructions to different persons as die master of ceremonies. He kindly 
introduced me to his royal Chaplain ; the venerable priest, appearing in his 
ceremonial dress, his special turban his Holiness fjksfnan'rijJo, his crystal beads, 
his strange ornaments, deepened the mystery that was overpowering me. We 
tried desperately to exchange our ideas ; and I felt how sadtv we Indians have 
neglected our duty towards our Own kith and kin of Greater India ! Neither 
do we care to learn any of the living vernaculars of our ancient cultural colonics, 
the dialects of Champa and Cambodge. of Java and Balt ; nor do we send any of 
our scholars to those places, so that thE Hinduiscd population of those areas 
could re-lea rn our languages and texts. Wiitj a pathetic gesture ] laid the high 
priest, through my Balinese Jriend Kadjen, that l might try in my humble way 
to rouse up my people so that they would consider it worth their while to 
send mission after mission to Bali and Indonesia, to re-establish direct 
relations with our brethren of that Archipelago. 

There was a sudden rush of people towards the pandal. The gc me Jan 
orchestra had started playing ; The Sraddha-sabhi was full of guests seated 
nn comfortable chairs . and the common folks were crowding the remaining 
spaces with their beaming faces and intent looks. There was no undigni¬ 
fied shouting or elbowing as we find in our Indian crowd A, peculiar res¬ 
traint and serenity seemed to reign in die mandafja. The musical instruments 
were arranged in successive rows: 3 4 5 altogether II Gamelans of different 
pilch and intensity. 1 found akef a pair of gongs exactly like our JCansar. 
a pair of Karatala or cymbals and a pair of drums corresponding to our 
mrU/inga. The accentuation of the rhythm, the repartition of the liquid 
movement of Polynesian melodic* into musical bars by means of harmoni¬ 
ous beats, all tending to evoke, in an Indian mind, the feeling of a superb 
execution of our timing instrument like the mridanga, the total absence of 
any wind instrument or vocal accompaniment conjured up a musical atm os. 
phcrc which was wonderfully pleasant but strikingly different from our own. 
Here tflaor rhythm seemed to he everything anti musical word-painting 
or imagery nothing ; Or who can say. this rhythm-music might evoke sense- 
pictures to the Polynesian soul that we are not caps Lie of appreciating. 
For, didn’t I see the wonderful response of the delicate dancing girls to the 
inspiring movement of the gamdan ? They seemed to undersland perfectly 
that world I ess rhythm-language. Sitting in a convential pose, reclining against 
a lichly ornamental frame heightening the statuesque character of these Balinese 
beauties, we found them to grow as it were from a state of suspended antma. 
Lion to the first tremor of quickening life and thence to the exquisite scanning 
of ihe gamelan melody by their eloquent steps a veritable tala symphony. 
The slim sinuous limbs of these girl* were decorated with charming touches 
of ornaments and draparies- The lower part of the dress in bright green silk 
embro dered with gold, a flowing yellow uppei garment and a purple piece 
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tightening the body which was ever bending and twisting in a serpentine grace, 
making me realise for the first lime the significance of our Sanskrit rhythmic 
mode called Bhujaftsaprayfita There was a pair □? a miniature wings attached 
to the girdle a id the necklace ; and the haras were made in imitation of those 
found on the age-old Wjyang figures, their designs strongly recalling the ancient 
Indian ornaments, These dancing apparitions of Grace were keeping time not 
with their feet only but with every fibre of their body* every particle of their 
ornaments ; now trembling like stornvscared birds, then rushing into a whirl¬ 
wind of uncanny rhythms* the GarneW keeping pace, all I he, while with these 
harmonious variations. 

In the midst 'of this music the royal party streamed in with the same 
untutored grace as the common people demonstrated ; the Prince of Gian jar 
with hts jewelled turban, followed by guard* of honour* carrying real and 
symbolical arms* swords .riid fGitt blades of wonderful workmanship. But 
the most fascinating sight was the slow entry of the Queens and iheir train 
oi maids of honour* The four queens took their seats in the assembly w ith a 
rare refinement and dignity about iheir face ; and the maids stood behind, each 
carrying some exquisite work of Balinese goldsmiths : a betel-boi or a sandal* 
carrier; as they used to carry in die courts of the ancient Indian princes of the 
Heroic Age. The bare body of these healthy Balinese maids* decked with the 
old-world ornaments and shining with the grace of unsophisticated womanhood, 
hypnoiised the audience into the belief that the vulgar modernism was no 
more and that the bygone ages of Beauty and Chivalry had dawned anew ! 

These living and moving sculptures of our Indian Epics, the King and 
the Queens with their attendants, the respectful crowd watching freely* 
unmolested by the policing of an official levje, the music of the Malayo- 
Polyncsian people impregnated with Endian spirit:, the entire decorative and 
artistic background, combined to transport me to the days of the great courts 
of Ayodhya and Hasting where the heroes and heroines of the Ramavana and 
our Mahabhlrata played iheir faithful roles. Their lives and achievements 
have almost been overshadowed by the lowering cloud a of modem /sm in 
India* the soil of their origin. But in this far-off cultural colony of India I 
caught a glimpse of that Epic Age and seamed to peep into its actual life. 
By a weird coincidence I found before my eyes, a queer piece of painted 
curtain, depicting a scene %bich, as was explained to me, emanated from 
the Mahlhh&rata. Before the outburst of that tragic fight, between the Kauri vas 
and the Panda vas, Krishna is seen to come to the Kaurav-a capital with a 
view to settle matters if possible. The arrival of ambassador Krishna and the 
approach of the Kaurnvas to meal him is dramatically presented* according to 
the local conventions* by the Balinese artists who high timed my fading of 
affinity and wonder* while l liave been breathing the magic atmosphere of that 
wonderful Hindu colony of Indonesia. 
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PERPETUATION OF HISTORIC MEMORIES 

: Sting llKtughtJ maitciitJ by ths eccubM of Ihe Annjvcmry of ih* of Did Rammqlun Roy. ] 

I 

MaiTa Association with Nature ; flit* IVnitinriir of Bhoratflvaralm 

Once more, the revolution rtf the heavens has brought us our national 
commemorative sacrament. Nature is cyclical, wheeling on in endless proces¬ 
sions Tire sun and the sms dance in Eternal round ; the seasons bring back the 
hour of Glory, the grass and the freshness in the flowers* Nature is cyclical, 
naturfc is sempiternal : her purple regalities and blue immensities, bet moon¬ 
light enchantments and nocturnal mysteries, arc same in their recurrence and 
recurrent in their sameness. But man flits across the scene like a phantom. 
The elemental forces, the consecrated symbols of his Humanity arc 
dispersed m air, - 'Vanish into nothing, Man is an alien, an uninvited guest 
at the Banquet of Nature. 

Nay, no guest, but an alien, far the festal Sacrifice. The sense of 
nothingness burnt into his sou! ; the doom of perishabtencss written on his 
brow ; man stands a victim at the stake—his race to be offered up as a 
holocaust on the altar of a blind inexorable Necessity But his thoughts stray 
and wander through Eternity. A dim vision of endless possibilities, of infinite 
worlds and untried varieties of being—glimpses and revisiting; from beyond 
the Sun, whispers from the circumambient Deep, heard in the stillness of 
the soul’s wilderness, haunt him in the darkness of the grave , and | 0 ! his 
silhouette is projected over the heavens, his shadow lifted above what is of the 
earth earthy. The pathos, the mystery, the sanctity of Death itself crowns his 
forehead, and gives him a sublime tragic repose Man stands self collected 
at the stake, a half-curious, half-amused Spectator of the contentment and 
completeness of Ns tor's life. 

Presently Man enters into partnership with Nature Death and Life 
play Into each other's hands. The sempitemity *f Nature, her renovations 
and resurrections a:e shared by her associate Man. Humanity and its festi¬ 
vals become cyclical with the cycles of the heavens, processional with the 
process of the suns. Man is clothed with Immortality as with 3 veil, and his 

sanctities and pieties, his martyrdoms and heroisms, his ecstasies and agonies 

like sh«Hs, revisit the earth ; their former sense with the regularity of seasons 
and the rides.-and their amaranth blood is daily renewed, daily refreshed, 
with the votive tears and offerings of the heart. 

How far have we as a nation has entered Into this penumbra of Immor¬ 
tality,-shared .n this fellowship which humanises nature and naturalises 
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man ? Where arc oar consecrated symbols, oar pious rites, nut national fes¬ 
tivals of Humanity ? Hi static man and hi* historic appearances— where :Lmong 
us are the Pilgrims' shrines and temples dedicated to him—where calendar 
of his saints, where his holiday or festival cherished in our national consci¬ 
ousness? Thou Bhlratavarshai land of pilgrimages and shrines 1 Bui it is the 
Absolute, the Ubiquitous the infinite thou seekest and adorest amidst the 
illimitable ranges of the tdacier-dad Himalayas, of the sempiternal roar of 
the vasty Indian Deep l Min is overwhe| m ed h lost, sunk into Nothing in 
these infinitudes ; and only the bleak, blank,, desolate Spirit is the all-in-all, 
the universal grey ir which everything appears grey Yes, ours in the tem- 
pleless temple* the shrineless shrine, for the Universal Inanity There are na 
historic land marks in the ocean* the sky and the hills ; neither are there 
human boundary atones in Bharatavarsha Endless generations of pilgrims 
have footed this trackless path and vanished evermore : the measureless tread, 
the never-ending ever-beginning March of the generations, whispers in she 
dim corridors of Time, whispers and reverberates into a roll of far-off 
thunder The individual is lost in the countless streams, the human is lost in 
the unconscious Ubiquity. 

The Bharatavarsha I land of Avatars and Lilas, thou hast dedicated 
Countless shrines and pilgrimages to the supra-human and the infra-human l 
The non-human, the non-historic claim thy land and thy people for their 
own. A half. buried Sphinx in the spirit's wilderness, mute witness of Time¬ 
less time and changeless change, a half- buried Sphinx in the wilderness, this 
is the genius. Oh BhSrata-Varsha. 


n. 


Tiir Firm re <if Historic Eternity The (Vrpri nation of Historic Memories 

Hmne h Faria* 

Once in an imperial assembly of the world's savants, amidst the ruins 
in the Capitol where long lines of Emperors and Forpyro genki looked down 
from marble pedestal or sarcophagus, in the heart of the Eternal City, Rome 
the evet-old h Rome the ever-new, at once the Mighty Mother, the imperatrix 
and the Afoter Church of the world of man ifon^ctiarigQ t of the creed of His¬ 
toric Eternity, It was my proud privilege* as the representative of Brahminbrn. 
to proclaim the message of another Eternal Order, the Spiritual Eternal, 
the cult of the Universal, the Infinite in man, which the world and the World's 
history pass away, in which Space Itself vanishes into the Spaceless, and Time 
expires in the Timeless. 
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To day. Brethren, standing hy the cenotaph of (Rammnban) the Patriarch 
and Lawgiver of modem India, from, the vantage-ground of the spirit’s w atch- 
tower, from which they reconnoitred the forces and surveyed the march of Man¬ 
kind. I bring back the message of Roman Civilisation, the cult of the Human 
in Universal, and the Passion in the Infinite, the creed of Historic Man and his 
fellowship with Nature and nature's cylical life, the festival and holiday ob¬ 
servances, renewing the heroisms and sanctities of Historic Man, transplanting 
them an nurslings of immortality, and clothing Nature's alien sun-rise anti 
sun-set with a glory not their own and thoughts too deep for tears. 

\e£, they have made the Human and the Historic not only participate 
in the order and revolution of the heavens, not only cyclical and processional, 
but also abiding presences like the immensities of Sea and Sky, Breathing from 
pedestal and canvas. Speaking from memorial column and arch, ruling with 
holiday observances and sacramental rites, these monumental sites oi the West 
are of greater omergaut, relieving. as in a perennial Myatery-play the Passion 
of Humanity. A song and its Hope of Resurrection, 

Historic Eternity, double-visaged 1 Janus-faced, thy name is Rome 
thy name ia Paris I Paris Rome, the ancient and the modern, the Mighty 
Mother and Mistress of the world, 

Kurile ! Home Rorne Rom-c is 3 vo.^t srriphilhtfttre tsisixip 
above tier, ruin on ruin, rampart over rampart, rising from the dark deeps and 
hot lows, mounting in terraced hills, in winding as«nt* that painfully struggle up 
to the Light, mount 1 ng higher and higher imo the blue Immensity, Her foot 
is on the antique ruins, deep down in the dark passages : the Trajan Forum 
excavations and the Coliseum pit, the subterranean Cloaca Maxima, and the 
vaulted Catacombs, Her lanes arc girt with the Medieval gloom, the devotional 
twilight or the Basilicas, the cadaverous glimmer of the monastic Mortuaries, 
and the deathlike stillness of the Churches and convents, often growing like 
arabesques and grofceques out of the body of the R agan femp | eSF bllE aapirins 
heavenward in their steeples and spires I But towering above these on the 

Pinician Hill and the janicuium, which you mount in flights of terraces and 
winding spirits, stands the genius of Modern Rome, of Federated Italy 
outlined against the blue Southern -iky, and locking down tn majestv 0n the 
wilderness at her feet.- - a wilderness of Man's dreams and □dotations loves 
and sighs, >dle rears and divine despairs, jn marble and stucco, canvas, and 
paint carving and mould. Hut look from the Pincio 0r the Gbnicolo. as you 
will, the soaring majesty of St. Peter's Dome, that floating vision in mid-air, 
overshadows your prospect, and even the brute Coliseum, that mammoth of 
fitting h An unseen presence- 

Yes, Rome «-an amphitheatre of the Ages, rising epoch above epoch, 
civilisation on civilisation. 

Thy other name. O Historic Eternity Paris f p afis is a fabf!c of Mwfc 
an architectural symphony of a Mozart, the flesh and incarnation of 
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Raphaels Evt. the Madonna-Mistress of Andrea del Sarto, a creature wriggling 
□nd coiling in its masked loveliness, hissing with the serpentine gtace 
and passion. 

Paris, the city, w 1 lie by day* the Bride of Night ! O the Nights of Palis 
more magical than the Arabian Nights, flaring up in thousand glares, is the Rue 
de Rivoli and the H id de Ville. in the thousand cafes and concerts, blinded with 
stunning gloom in FoubourgS around Montmartre f Pierced with tippling bursts 
of merriment and laughter, and vibrating to dance and song and revel in the 
thousand Casinos and Salons! Parts, rrt dzsbihill,}* mnamhulatine in the 
boulevards I 

But behold the Madeleine, woman washing the foot of the Lord 
Anointed ! Parts is the New Jerusalem of the cull of Humanity, of Historic 
Eternity. Equally in her Foubourg St. Antoine rnd her P^re Ladiaise, iier 
Champ* Elyses and her Bois du Boulogne ; her H&td des Invalided and her 
Place de b Concorde. It is the new r Revelation of Man, enacted day after day, 
night after night. Every stone stairs and balustrade, every fayade and portico, 
everv Place ot boulevird, is stained with the blood of the Martyrs oi Humanity, 
These are the authentic scenes of the Passion Play of Man. 

But it was at the Marseilles celebration of its twenty-fifth century, of the 
foundation of this creed It was the sacrament of Historic Eternity, here celebra¬ 
ted with d\e pomp of David's consecration of the Temple, the Lord descending 
with his Host* a sacrament rousing a whole people to the Saint's devotional 
ecstasy and to imaginative ardours of a divine Poetic restiveness, and crowding 
the many-vistaed life of twenty Five centuries, into a glorious month. a glorious 
week or a glorious moment Day and night> and night and day, every man. 
woman and child in Marseilles, congregated under the blue canopy of 
the heavens, congregated* in an endless monstrous moving Mass to witness, with 
a million upturned faces, the eventual Resurrection of ;he Past, the fate-fraught 
Revelation of the Future* to witness the landing of the Phcenidans, twenty-five 
Centuries ago ! Their struggles with th* Iberians* their settlements and concords 
in the dim pre-Christian era,*the moving pomp and pageantry of mediaeval 
castles, giants and Knights-errants. thesiege of the city in the fourteenth century, 
the Governor delivering up the keys of the fortress, the military cavalcade * 
the council chamber, the badges and emblems of the city*s peaceful industries, 
the crowded figures of Liberty and of Marseilles towering high on the tops of 
the columns, and Fraternity and brotherly embrace beaming forth from the 
million faces below 


The Historic Freed For Modem India i 

Standing, I say, by the cenotaph of our Spiritual Father Rimmohan, T ask 
you Brethren, to brood on the secret of this wonderful Resurrection, to learn the 
magic of this triumphant Renovation, to initiate the cult of Historic 
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Eternity by instituting flics, festivals and federal gathering? of National life, and 
establishing pilgrimages and shrines dedicated to the heroes, and the martyrs* 
tEie ’-lints of the Father-land ; and as is meet, to consecrate our national 
Pantheon or Valhalla of the Futures, by first raising a monument to ihe living 
memory of our Father, Patriarch and Lawgiver 1 

Yes, Providence has ordained it* The monument over the Raja's grave, in 
far-off Bristol, points the way. WEio dreamt that a new Pilgrim's shrine for the 
dusky dweller on the palmed shores of Tropical seas* should be raised across 
half-mythical ocean? and continent*, in ihe White island tn the storm-vexed 
Northern seas, under the cold signs of the Great Bear ? Yet. hundreds of 
Indians have paid homage to that shrine and offered up their vows. On this 
very day* three years ago, (1899) three friends, Indian pilgrims, stood! and knelt,* 
on that spot, hushed mute and pale in the shadow oE that Monument. The 
autumn morning struggled with the mists, and smiled with a newborn innneenev 
beyond stretched the dim Elm grove?* relieved by miksand miles of the glorious 
green of the English swards and downs, gently rolling away in the bluish haze to 
the silvery seas, chequered light and shade, glittering pools and shiny rain, 
mu hi-shadowed by the thin* while clouds overhead Life w-as hushed in 
endless repose in stirless, rippk-kss, dreamless repose , only the grasses grew 
round the grave* with a kw autumnal blooms, pensive and pak under that 
stone canopy l Nature's own Peace without and within, the Peace that passelh 
all understanding. 

Every Indian visitor records his name in the Book that is brought to him 
by the kindly old Keeper of the cemetery ; and the simple folk of the fields gaze, 
with reverence not umningkd with curiosity, at the modest monument of the 
Oriental Raja, at which hundred* of Brown people from the land of the Sun. 
in motely dress and head-gear, be-shawled and be-jewelled, knell and offer up 
their vows and prayers 1 

Bristol, I say, points the way* A monument in Stapleton Grove I Why 
not also on the quiet village green of RldhSnagara in the delta of the Ganges ? 
Why not the spot, hollowed by the first manifestation of that Avaiaru of 
Historic Humanity ? Must we be content with a cenotaph, with the hollow 
fanfaronade of a day, with mounting rant or mincing mimicry from the 
ephemeral platform or pulpit ? 

Nay* let us set up a Rammohan Meta* an Indian Fair* as we Orientals 
know how to do it, a Meld, with the tableaux vEt’dm (as at Ramlila) of our Natio¬ 
nal History, with a Dkarma-Mahdma^ala or Congress of Religions, an Indian 
Arts collection, an Industrial Exhibition* a Literary Re-union. They are going 
to hold a reunion of Bengali men of letters in Moorshedabad. The idea is 
felicitous, the place and it? memories Far from appropriate. The birth place of 
Rammohan Roy is the heaven* appointed centre of our national fetes, federations 
and reunions* Emerald fields and yellowing patches, mango-tops and bamboo, 
dumps, placid hills and murmuring streams, old village tanks and ruined ghats 
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and temples will not he wanting in the delta of the Ganges The house in 
which Rammohan Roy was born <1772), the roof under which he passed Ivs in¬ 
fancy, his earliest haunts and surroundings, should form a sufficient nucleus 
round which to grow the pilgrim<ity dedicated to the memory of the Father of 
Modern India, just as Stratford-on-Avon is dedicated to Shakespeare's and 
America's Concord to Emerson's. 

Shakespeare lives in Stratford to this day, for Stratford lives in Shakespeare, 
The quaint old gable-house the romantic Hath way cottage in Shotover, and 
across the green lanes and corn-fields, the poet s New Place, now turned into 
Shakespearean Museum, out of which you emerge into a sunny little garden, 
with the traditional tree of the Poet's planting, and most hallowed of all, the 
fine mediaev£L Church of the Holy Trinity with its Gothic arches and painted 
windows and painted steeple 'bosomed high in tufted trees." and its modest 
tablet over the Poet's Tomb, in the dim-lit chancel ; round these reminiscences, 
what a Mausoleum has been built, attracting thousands of pilgrims from the 
habi la bit globe ! From the Shakespeare Hotel to the Shakespeare medallion 
and jug, the Shakespeare Cup and match-box ; they cat and drink Shakespeare, 
they smell and touch Shakespeare, they light and smoke Shakespeare ; and in 
characteristic English fashion, they buy and sell Shakespeare 3 And we* Hindus, 
in our national way, could wc not set up a new Tlrtfta, a ne# Fiffiu^hana a 
new MSnava-mela g in the name uf our Patriarch and Law-giver, the Manu 
or Prajlpati of our Modem Man wants ra ? 

Luckily, the Occidental genius for hero-worship. and the British eye for 
facts have preserved for us some personal relics of the Raja. Many of us have 
had the privilege of seeing and touching the Rajas pugree and Upablut to w hich 
he claimed unto the last. We have casts of the Raja's head with skull-measure- 
men U and a phrenological chart. There are several of his personal effects ; these 
are not airy nothings, but they want a local habitation, if not a name. They 
are human exhibits with Talismanic power* charged with human magnetism, 

Calcutta may be a city of Palaces and Eats ; it is not yet -a city of 
monuments and so places the monuments in die Maid an. The Metropolis ts 
rich in memories : and among these, neme more cosmic, more monumental, than 
those of Raja Rammohan Roy< The Victoria Memorial Hall w ill be a centralised 
Imperial affair ; and, rightly connived and embodied, may be a noble exposition 
of the creed of historic eternity ; but we require not only When in the Mint, 
but also specie and current coin for daily transactions and familier intercourse. 
Truth. Beauty, Heroism every theme of inspiration multiplies itself; the 
sanctificatton of historic Man must come home to us in our daily works and 
haunts, in out marts and chowks, in our squares and parks, and schools and 
theatres, as well as in our Museums and National Galleries It is thus that 
monumental cities rise., 

A central Rammohan Roy Library and Rammohan Clubs, Literary, 
sociological, religious and philosophical ; and Rammohan efmir* for Comparative 
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Religion and comparative Sociology at the universities! are amongst the desiderata 
of the intellectual life of the Metropolis. The Rajas residence in the Lower 
Circular Road, the original Meeting'house of the Airm^SokkH, and the garden 
house of Ramaprosad Roy, should be set free for the purposes of the dubs in the 
Central Rammolian Library. 

Busts, statues > port rat ts of the Raja will be multiplied with the not 
unlikely inception of a school of Indian Artists. The Bhnraux-Mangola f a 
Bengali epic, already commemorates him as its hero. No future Indian artists 
in colours and marbles, but will dedicate his talent to the historic or emblematic 
representation of the scenes and labours of the Raja s earthly life- 

This will lay the foundation of the new creed of Humanity in this land of 
Avatars. Let Raja teach the cult of Historic Eternity, the Raja who was the 
eldest begotten of the Age of Illumination in India . and oui Erst Evangelist and 
High-priesr of the gospel and sacrament of the French Revolution, May we begin 
to build* and the Cenotaph will become a living shrine for heroic self dedication, 
lor votive sdf-consecration. 

And now Cor a dream, a hope, a Prophecy ! I have stood in the Santa 
Croce's sacred ground in Florence.* 

In Santa Croce's Holy prednts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which 
Even in itself an Immortality. 

* ■ * Here repose 

Angelo's, Alfieri's bones, and his 
The starry Galileo, with his woes. 

Here Machhvelirs earth returned to whence it rose 

But where are the bones of Dante. Florence's mightiest son, the Patriarch 
of New Italy 7 

Ungrateful Florence. Dante sleeps afar 
Happier Ravenna l on thy holy hoary shore 
Honoured siecps the immortal Exile ! 

So sang Byron ; So will not sing the poet of the future. For Florence's 
reproach has been wiped away. Three years ago. 1 gazed on the cenotaph of 
Santa Croce, which tardily gave rest to Dante's memory in 1S30 ; no longer a 
Cenotaph but a Holy Mausoleum, beneath which lay the bones of the immortal 
Pilgrim and a wanderer* now more than five centuries old. After his death he 
is revisiting his native earth to preside over the city on the Arno, peered to the 
memory of his beloved Beatrice. 

Standing by Dante's new-old graves in Santa Crocks sacred ground, what 
if I dreamt of the Raja's future home ? Coming from beyond the seas* the 
return of our Prince Arthur to the We of Avalon ! Lo ! Our Prince dies not. 
but has potted, in trance ; presently he will awake, and with his return rhe Old 
Order shall again yield place to the New l 

BR AjENDftAN ATM SEAL 

Victoria CgU*sc. Coocb Behar 

* Sinta G™. i he Church of III# Holy Oc*i The tomb of MauhmvdU. Michael Angles. 
Gdilev am-i AJ fieri* mate it tiie Wesmuniatet Abbey qf Euly_ Byron 
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By 

R. N, SEAL 

The stanzas of the GilS are well-known in the history of culture as doses 
of philosophy in verse, Brajendranath Seal's Quest Eternal [ London. 1936 \ bid* 
far to be appraised as such by students of poetry and philosophy. The work 
formally aims at being a vertical summary of philosophical outlooks, ancient, 
medieval and modern. But its merits are likely to carry it beyond the range of 
mere versification of three different types of philosophy. Seal has succeeded in 
creating a number of artistic situations and dear-cut characters, and these are 
well-calculated to furnish poetic delights to readers such as care to ignore or 
forget the history of philosophical ideas. 

The milieu that creates the an deni ideal as conceived by Seal is half 
gnostic, half neo-platonic. The hero is a Greek priest who has travelled far 
East as Taxi I a or Mathura in India and spent quite a long timS in Bactria. In 
the course of his world-travels he has made it a point to study the philosophy, 
God lore and fine arts of the Hindus. 

The humanism of Seal's ancient hero finds expression in the following 
invocation : 

"Thee nothing human doth displease. 

For thou nast not disdained to wear the human face 1 
The Muses, Graces. Charities 
Arc human mysteries; 

Thou taslest of the Cup from which Thou 

freely serv’st man’s race 1" (l. 39-4 ) 

This cycle of hymns is encyclopaedic enough to comprise new forms of 
the Godhead,—in tel ligential essences and fair humanities, the Maid Eternal, 
the Child Eternal and the Mighty-Mother, The apparitions of the Godhead 
as the terrible and the demoniac are Invoked as much as those of the raptures 
and rhythms. 

The hymn risce up to the final conception that the "Great Illusion knows 
nor love nor hate," And further, 

Thy human mysteries, 

Thy Dance of Love, 

Thy Dance of Death. 

Thy Graces, Pieties. Charities, 

Are as the desert Sphinx impassive 
Implacable as Fate 1" 
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To worts like Harmon 9 * New Calender of Great Men the student goes 
fat history* biography and bibliography; But the verses as these of Seal’s 
present the lover of poetry with, fine literary forms. While watching the progress 
of the human mind, one is not forced to enquire about the dates and 
localilies, the chronologies, geographies and ethnologies of the “cosmic waves’ 
progression/ 1 The ideology is concrete and yet universal enough to rise to 
the level of pure poetry. 

Seal has shown diversity of creative power as regards forms and matter. If 
the ancient ideal has been givttt out in the form of a hymn coming from a Greek 
priest, the medieval ideal has found expression in and through a ballad. 

The hero of the medieval ideal is ihe Wizard Knight, He is a product not 
so much of the Catholic WdUmsekawng as of the three mystical brotherhoods 
of the age, namely* Platonic, Syrian and Magian. Indeed„ the p^dre of thi$ 
Knight-errant is definitely in conflict with the Catholic type In his mental 
Gestalt have entered such rationalistic wo rid-vie w* as those of the Mutazllas 
and Ikhi mftusSofa ; Since re Brethren). The revived neo-platonism of Syria, and 
to a certain extent, the ideas of the Iranian Magi- lore* have likewise contributed 
to the making of Seals medieval hem, Students of history as well as philosophy 
will feel how Seal* has dug deep in order to discover foices earlier and more 
profound chan Catholicism, which as a rule covers the canvas of conventional 
historiographers of the Middle Ages. 

The mediaeval hero of Seat is an uncompromising Tuan a dare devil 
pilgrim of Truth, a veritable ts^&gfda, 

"It was an unearthly glare 

Rapt him as he told his deeds weird and bold, 

How to the Fates his life he had sold, 

During the curse, pronounced of old 
On him who would sec Truth bate l M 

(1L 109413. ) 

The Satanic pride of this Truth-seeker finds expression in the following 
lines ; 

"For to Church or Empire as liege or umpire 
Or to Turk who seats the Byzantine Empire, 

I owe no fealty ; 

Their rule is treason to the Common wealth of 

Reason 

( The cosmic order star-writ in Heaven ) 

Universal free 1 ,p 

( U. 14B-153, } 

The peace of Catholicism is F** Roman* the furthest removed from the 
quest of Seal's Mediaeval hero. He disparages the gifts of ihc Virgin Mother, 
thus, 
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M The Lady of Sorrows, from death She borrows 
The snowy pail of Peace : 

The-Power of Meekness, of weeping Weakness 
of praying charitiea 

Are hers the Mother's, her children she gathers. 

And folds [hem blind in bEiss ' 

c II- W 204 . ) 

It is not □ * + blind bliss" that he craves for, the bliss associated with 
meekness, weakness, prayers and tears. His a sterner peace, the peace ot the 
struggling, combative, crealive souls. He declares his credo as follows ; 

•Td rather bum lhan renegade mm* 

The right to Peace and Hope thus earn. 

And Truth And Freedom miss ['* 

ill 205-207) 

He is a votary of Truth and Freedom and is not bent on peace and hope at 
any price. He wants to be one of the Seers, 

Whose eye the ideal firmament dears ; 

No longer Destiny 's minions 
But Co-workers free. * 

C II. 213-215* > 

The work is not marred by isrws and abstractions, as the versification of 
philosophical systems or even philosophical poetry generally is, Indeed, one 
doubts if Seal is dealing with any system at ail We are reminded eady of 
Browning’s Paracelsus in Seal’s elucidation of both the medieval and the modern 
Ideals. The two tragedies conceived by Seal are superb and arc fine contri¬ 
butions to the progress of the modern spirit. He has furnished the twentieth 
century with two remarkable exponents or rather embodiments of the Elemental 
Cosmic struggle. 

Seal's modem hero h Humanity itself in its simple universality The 
problem of civilizatian vis-a-vis the primitive and the Pagan constitutes the 
fundamental clan viral of this hero. Psyche and the Sou Is vision of deathless love 
an well as Prometheus the Deliverer, form the spiritual background of the strife 
that is being waged in the modern setting against tho savage ritual of the 
omophagic sacrifice. The hero's ambition is to be a a conqueror 

of Death* i. e. to attain mastery over the evil forces which seek to frustrate all 
ideaJ strivings. 

Seal has conceived thereby a new Fa;*s£ for the twentieth Century. The 
modern hero's quest of immortality is gradually transformed from the ambition 
of an individual into that of all mankind for Tedtmptim^ But the Redeemer 
dreamt of is neither an external nor a universal force but the individual soul 
itself purified and illuminated. The hero passes through the tribulations of the 
ages and undergoes the tragedy of the human race since the earliest times. It 
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is by recapitulating vicariously the tragedy of entire mankind that he frees 
himself tram bis own pussiorv and finds himself an the road to freedom and 
Immortality. 

The situation is described by the hero thus : 

"By slow unconscious steps, I moved 
To the central Cosmic light, in which I'd see 
Transfigured, in the heart of things my story. 

The individual passion of my life 
As world-passion of Creative Deity 1" 

t HI 819-823 l 

Like Browning's Paracelsus, Seal's modern hero lavs bare his soul in the 
following words : 

"Beautiful dreams of renovated Man 
1 dreamt undaunted still i Fd overcome 
As with forgotten notes of a East lost lyre. 

The Powers of Darkness and unreason nld 
Throned in the Deep of the Universal Heart. 1 ’ 

(HI. 390-394) 

Sea!, like Tolstoy, has contributed to the modern world 
"The just man militant ! He is the Way, 

A New Prometheus, Universal man ! 

Himself he frees from the revolving Wheel 
Of Law, the blind Necessity that binds 
Tyrant and victim to one doom, Outlaw, 

An inner peace beyond the Fates he seeks. 

In souls war against an iron Universe 11 

(III 470-+76. ) 

In this grand Epic of the march of the human personality through the 
ages, we hear very often the "strains of Creation s choial song p+ which come 
"bursting with the uproarious roil of Aeons 1 ( III %I-%2 ), 

It is the poetry of the Cosmic voice 

"Chanting the law of man s deliverance. 

Wisdom to master Death, the Power of Life ! lK 

( IIL 971.973), 

Those readers w ho do not know that Seal is a philosopher or was a 
professor of philosophy* will not take long to enjoy these elevating verses as 
some very brilliant and beautiful creations of out own times in the realm 
of poetry, 

benqy kumar sarkar 

N B Th* abave w=™J ^ &*** &*tM w pti^ted by am- Jatt lamwwd 

frifjid Pftrf. Bffioy Kumar S*rkir tht mait ptotitc pupil pf Dr. Bnpnd n N*th Enl. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND WORLD CRISIS 

By 

KA LIDAS NAG 

The League of Nations formally came into existence, on January 10, 1920, 
when the Treaty of Versailles came into force, theoretically terminating the 
World War. But the war raged savagely for years, in the depth of the European 
soul and continued to manifest iiself through murderous intentions and moves 
no less cruel like the diverse plans of economic and political strangulation. Such 
dire realities can but poorly be checkmated by political pacts or diplomatic 
treaties. Nothing short of s radical change of heart and fundamental revision of 
. outlook can save Europe from wars and utter destruction through periodic out¬ 
bursts of miliaria tic savagery The r,dect spirits of the Occident realised this 
danger and tried to dam the deluge of frame [dal war, through the League of 
Nations, Bui the League was a mere baby and the majority of its sponsors, 
although temporarily non-violent by compulsion, was not lover's of peace by 
conviction. This proved beyond doubt by the sad and unpardonable 
breakdown in the over-due Disarmament Conference at a time when the public 
certainly hungered for peace and respite for national reconstruction. But the 
nations, by a tragic irony, are represented in the League not by their cultural 
ambassadors- and creative heroes but by professional politicians and hard-grained 
militarists and diplomats who lured the young League into the far from 
enviable role of an International CabaUa contradiction in terms 

Thus, ever handicapped by the defects in its original constitution the 
League of Nations nevertheless worked steadily, whenever it allowed itself to 
be guided by a few sincere believers in peace within its hold and whenever it 
could be earned forward by the deep undercurrents of pacifism and interna¬ 
tionalism, pervading the inner life of the majority of mankind. To sound the 
depths of that immense human potentiality for Peace and Goodwill, the League 
and its workers must have recourse to the technique of Moral Rearmament and 
revaluation, incompatible with the outworn sac ret "Cabinet methods' 1 . So 
Prof. Radhakrishnan was perfectly right in affirm mg with the traditional 
instinct of a Hindu Philosopher, the moral dilemma confronting the League 
in the fateful 13th year of its existence. Great nations (numerically if not 
politically J like China and India are constitutionally Pacific : and yet 
they are virtually treated as ,p no nations**, thanks to the present organi¬ 
sation and functioning of the League. A time may dome soon when the 
wholehearted support of 800 millions of souls from India and China 
would be considered by the League to be the greater and better guarantee 
for world peace than its diplomatic "scraps of paper" and ephemeral pacts. 
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Already a healthy note of scepticism if not of pessimism was sounded by 
the Secretary General Sir Eric Drummond who said, on the day of his leave- 
taking (3Qth June). " F I notice that there b even among us perhaps a certain 
feding of pessimism as to the future of the League."' He was the foundation- 
secretary who helped to build up the League machinery ; and yet it is 
sad to note that, before leaving the League, after 14 years of service from 
within, he found little except his personal feelings, and the organised continuity 
of the secretariat to suport the stupendous League structure in the 
future. But what about the vital and moral functions of the League, 
ever so much more important than its structural elaborations ? Can the 
secretariat manufacture and supply the moral dynamic and initiative 
of Peace, indispensable for the very existence, what to speak of the 
continuation of the Secrete des Nations i The United States of America 
and of Brazil^ of the U n 5.S.R,.. as well as Japan and so many others, are 
Qut of the League of Nations S How would k avoid the danger of degenerating 
into a futile debating dub of merely European diplomats ? Unless the League 
develops into a veritable Family of Nations, embracing equally the peoples of 
the East and ihe We*t, the Christians and Non-Christians, the Whites and 
the non-whites into one World Fraternity, the chance of the League's 
survival is very doubtful, 

The principle of Fraternity (Maitri) was promulgated. 25 centuries ago, by 
a great son of India, Gau.ama Buddha, the First Pacifist of History. So Modern 
India under Gandhiji will ever sympathise and co-operate with the League in 
her truly pacific aspirations, irrespective of success or failure, At thi/ crisis 
in the history of the League and of the World, comes M, J. Avenol who will 
pilot the League as its new Secretary-General. With an ardent faith and optim¬ 
ism he says : -'The bringing into being of the Covenant of the League in 1919 
was a great achievement. In the years that have since passed the League has 
became an important moral personality”. Wc can only hope with Mon. 
Avenol for all that is good for the League and Humanity as a whole. 

57 States were registered as members, according to League reports of 
February, 1933, and the most glaring less, since then, was the withdrawal 
of Japan on the 27 th of March, 1933, although the withdrawal will be effective 
in 1935 on the expiration of full two years from the first notice of wilhdrwal of 
after the Japanese invasion of China. The internecine war between China and 
Japan is the most deplorable event for the whole Orient ; and the failure of 
the League to check it effectively clouded its reputation just as in its 
failure at the Disarmament Conference, through fanatical outbursts of 
militant nationalism as in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 

Now that the Disarmament Conference has failed and Treaty revisions 
almost shelved, aggressively mililant Germany and its a||ie* are preparing to 
sabotage the entire League of Nations. 
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The majority of nations of t he world unfortunately remains virtually outside 
the League, owning to its rigid constitution which makes the Government and 
diplomatic credentials the only passports so the responsible posts and depart¬ 
ments qf the League, The weakest link in the chain of the League activities is 
its relation with public opinion in the largest sense of the term* Moreover, the 
Great Powers hypnosis hitherto shut the eyes of the League from some of the 
viial and urgent needs of the non-European nations. The entire procedure 
of the Mandates System, within dosed doors, should be reformed to disarm 
world suspicion , and the questions of fairness and justice w ith regard to the 
humblest groups of humanity should be made public by the League, irrespective 
of the imperial, colonial or diplomatic mean violences of the Great powers, re¬ 
minding them that the tide of the World Parliament was that of the League of 
Nations and not League of Powers. More research into, and greater allocation 
for publications on, the problem of universal Intellectual Co-operation, and 
World Health, Inter national Labour, of Social and Humanitarian activities, 
should be provided for specially with regard to the non-European blocs of huma¬ 
nity and to the people of the Orient ; who p with the single exception of Japan, 
have so far been treated with scant courtesy and justice, India with 
her 350 millions and as an original signatory to the Covenant* Feels sadly 
neglected. All these years. India has been paying out of her very low 

Exchequer a huge annual subsidy {56 units of the League budget ) 
coming very close to Italy and Japan { paying 60 units } in contri¬ 
bution. And the people of India has started enquiring as to what benefit has 
India derived so far by her association with the League of Nations ? The 
malaria and infections diseases ravaging India's millions* the appalling agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness and illiteracy of her peasantry, and thousand other 
problem* which ha ve hitherto been shelved on the technical grounds* of coming 
under the category of infernal administration of British India, certainly 
challenge the immediate attention of the department of Social and Humani¬ 
tarian activities and of the Intellectual Co-operation section of the 
League of Nations—white or non-white. 
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INDIAN CHILD LABOUR AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 

B* 

KA LIDAS NAG 

"An article, fixing; the age of the employment of children, in non- 
industrial occupations, at 10 years in India and 14 in ihe rest of the world, was 
passed by the International Labour Conference, despite the vigorous protests of 
Pi wan Chamanl.d, the Indian Workers' Delegate" . so runs the message from 
Genera, which also came to enlighten us about the strange convergence of 
opinions of the Indian Employers’ Delegate. Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chatty 
and the Indian Government Delegate, Sir B N Mitter, our the then High 
Commissioner in London. Child Labour, specially in a country like India, 
means minimum of wage for maximum of service ; and therefore it requires no 
profound grasp of the laws of economics to understand the move of the Indian 
Employers' Delegate to continue toexploit children, between ten to fourteen 
years of age. now emancipated by the rest of the civilized world. 

But it is difficult to understand tin* attitude of the delegate oi the British 
Government of India with regard to this momentous socioeconomic question. 
The High Commissioner seemed to have little to lose (on the contrary, very 
much to gain) by supporting the Indian Workers* Delegate, who certainly 
had international opini on as well as humanitarian considerations in his favour. 
But Djwan Chanttnlal championed the non official cause ; and possibly by 
contra-suggestion, the High Commissioner felt that he must play the official by 
contradicting even the Truth and Humanity of the cause of child exploitation, 
by his sophistries on the ’realities of ihc situation". The British Government 
of India already enjoys a shady reputation of generally leaguing with the forces 
of reaction, seldom initiating progressive reforms. By allying himself with the 
Brown exploiters, the High Commissioner further strengthened that general 
opinion and missed a great opportunity to demonstrate, if but once, that on 
a non-political and throughly humanitarian cause, the British Indian government 
might support progressive non-official point of view. 

Neither history nor academic study seems to be the strong point of the 
supporters of the infanticichl clause ; or they would have hesitated to rush into 
the debate with the double-edged argument about the "realities" in this age of 
over-realism, if only politicians could realise that many of their so called 
realities ate mere tomb-stones of doomed an d dead institutions I How long 
shall we have to wait for the appearance of a new generation of politicians and 
statesmen who would use these monuments of death as stepping stones m New 
life in the scheme of human progress ? To regain that Paradise of potential 
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Realities—so different, from the sordid actualities of our age, a .TeJjfe^ hi i nor if? in 
every country is working silently, always defeated, yet never daunted in spirit. 
They will bring the humrm rights of exploited labour, of mastered innocence, 
and throttled infancy to triumphant vindication The great Inlernational Laboui 
Organisation, we belies, hiis come into operation as an earnest of that supreme 
consummation. Let us hope that India will soon cease to be misrepresented in 
the Republic of World Labour by the nominees of the white or brown 
exploiters. She should proclaim and institutionalise her traditional social truth of 
the “infant God 1 Bf lu-Gopal i which found in the Occident its first woman 
champion in Ellen Key, the renowned author of the ''Century of die Child H 
Capitalism which faij& to take account of this fundamental truth is doomed* Its 
doctrine, of '‘profits as usual", is asort of divine right in the domain of economics, 
which has been successfully challenged by USSR, and other slates. The cons¬ 
tructive economists of the future will turn their face away from the degardtng 
exploitation of childhood, of bays and girls—and will build a new Industrial 
Order, untainted with the blood of women and children We quote, in 
this connection, a few profound statements of Mr. Arthur W. Calhoun, an 
American specialist on the subject and the author of "American Laboio 
Dynamics** [Vide : Behold America. pp. 275-2H5J : — 

"Though official Christendom accepts Capitalism as the normal scheme of 
life, one hesitates to apply to the profit system any adjective even remotely 
associated with the name of Jesus. Particularly in the case of child labour, a 
barrier rises in the mind of the honest disciple, conversant with the Master's 
exaltation of childhood and youth, and his elevation of human values above 
materia! interests. It is so long, however, since any considerable body of 
ostensible Christians has fclhwshipped with Jesus, that his principles scarcely 
figure in a realistic analysis of the civilisation that cal b itself by his name 
Representing rather the cold-blooded pragmatism, appropriate to an age in 
which world discovery had opened infinite possibilities of enrichment, to a 
generation lacking the capital with which to exploit the planetary resources, the 
Gospel of the modern saints called for the subordination of every human affec¬ 
tion to the claims of productivity and thrift, so that sn/ancy hself was grist to 
the mill ol material production and capital accumulation*". 

Our Realistic politicians and economists should remember the epoch- 
making doctrine of John Fbke who considered the 'prolongation of Infancy" as 
the goage of the height of any civilization. Premature termination of infancy 
would surely mean the premature senility and death of human society, 

( Jrtdjd and TFw World, May, 1932 ) 
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INDIA AND INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 

By 

KALIDAS NAG 


During the second quarter q( the 3rd century B.C., an Emperor of India, 
Asoka the Great, in the very plenitude of his power* suddenly felt sceptical 
about the permanence of power as such, propped up by armaments and do* 
mineering politics. The profound words of his Master, Lord Buddha, the 
Prince-Mendicant of hih century B.C«* suddenly rang in(o his ears* a new 
message : Sava frmntsat paji f me All beings arc my chidren The august Em- 
pemr trembled in his throne of majesty ; and through unrecorded days of 
woeful searching of the heart, he rediscovered and pronounced with rare joy 
and conviction the 1 ruth, the simple Uuth of Indian's spiritual revelation 
transcending time and space ; Not through enmity can enmity be eradicated ; 
it can only be pacified by Love. Through Asoka, India asserted the truth that 
cciHiperation, real and abiding, musi support hself not on intellectual stimulus 
only but on the deepei moral and spiritual foundations as well. History of 
human idealism is a vast wreckage of ill-conceived ideals, prematurely paraded 
insincerely championed, and finally cast into ihfc lumber room of Antiquities, 
Asoka realised it through!) and hastened to fling the fir&t &pan in the bridge 
of intellectual and spiritual co-operation, by putting the entire resources of 
the Sia£e at the feet of the Creative Ideal. Tire re he stands supreme as a 
true Pioneer and the spiritual Columbus of international Co-operation. Since 
then India has unified in her bosom the cultural currents of the Egyptian* the 
West Asiatic* the Hellenistic the Iranian (Yona-Kamboja) the Central Asian* 
the Far Eastern and the South Astatic worlds, for over two thousand years, 
and she might legitimately claim her rightful place in any cultural scheme of 
international cooperation. 

The twentieth-century humanity, occidental humanity specialty, intoxi¬ 
cated with national egotism and blinded by fainl greed, was trapped in the 
tragic conflagration of World war. No amount of academic researches in 
t e domain of international Jaw, ethics and equity, no platonic love-making 
\wth universal culture, no sentimental poetising on the achievements of the 
Wonderful Century', could save human society From that dire disaster. The 
League of Nations emerged out of that tremble holocaust ; and with the voice 
still choktcl with the smoke of gun-powder and poison gas T the nations wrote 
with their very blood the first Peace Charter of the modem world 
"To promote international co-operation 
and to achieve international peace and security , 

By the acceptance of obligations 
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not to resort to war ; 

By the prescription of open, just 

and honourable relations between nations," 

India as one of the original signatories to this Covenant might, through 
her representative have temporarily considered the Covenant a$ a mere 
diplomatic document But Indio. of the future is b und to bold with all her 
conviction, to thai most significant phrase in the opening clause of the Cove¬ 
nant : International Co-operation with a view to achieve iVernaiional Peace 

in December 1920, the first Assembly of the League of Nations re¬ 
commended that the Council should associate itself as closely as possible 
with all steps aiming at the international organization of intellectual 
work ; and in September 192L the great French statesman,, M. Leon Bourgeois 
submitted his report, recommending the vigorous interchange of professors an d 
students, a quick and accurate exchange of the results of scientific research and 
the appointment of" a permanent committee p composed of the most qualified 
persons, to study the means of ^strengthening and extending the international 
relations and to provide for a more general mingling of the great intellectual 
currents of the world/ 1 The second assembly of the League adopted the 
report of Prof, Gilbert Murray of the University of Oxford ; and 
the illustrious Chairman of the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation.. 
“The future of the League of Nations", Prof. Murray asserted, depended 
on the formation of an universal conscience. By a flash of intuition 
Prof Murray realised that co-opera I ion, to be really effective and enduring, 
should rest not merely on intellectual discipline but must have its root in 
the living conscience of Humanity. 

When the first committee of the Intellectual Co-operation met in Geneva 
in August 1922* Prof Murray was its Vice Chairman and Prof H. lkrgson was 
the Chairman. 

Privileged lobe present then in Geneva to represent my University of 
Calcutta at the Third International Congress for moral Education, presided 
over by the great English jurist, Sir Frederic Pollock, Bart. + I appealed with 
all the conviction I could command, for a radical and complete revision 
of the text books of history which are the greatest libda on humanity. My 
paper on Humanization Histarf was an urgent plea of an Oriental for a fair 
and equitable readjustment of the relations between the Eaat and the West. 
The French r£wm£ of that paper published in the Annals of the Congress 
brought me numerous enquiries from sincere champions of internationalism : 
and I still have the privilege of cherishing the friendship of several leading 
persons, men women, then working in the various organizations with the League 
as their centre, 1 had the privilege of shaking hands with M. Albert Thomas 
alas ! no more now to inspire his audience with his rare eloquence* I met 
Jane Addams and other leading workers of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, I met m Geneva Sir J, C, Bose the pioneer of Indian 
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scientific research, serving for several years a* the member of the Committee 
of Intellectual Co-operation. Prof, Ja is Chandra Bose counts (as his 
colleagues} some of the great champions of intellectual co-operation : Prof. 
Lorentr, Mur, Curie SkEodou.ska. Prof Einstein, Dr. R. A. Millikan, M. PauJ 
Paintcve, Prof. Alfredo Rocco and others. 

Sir J, C. Bose of India and Prof. M . A Tanakadale of the Tokyo Imperial 
University were ilrc only two representalives, of the vast Asiatic continent of 
unexplored possibilities. The League was suffering, as it suffered throughout 
from an unfortunate political bias, Originating in Europe, it naturally 
(though not quite rationally'} developed into ;in organ of European internatio¬ 
nalism which threatened to he a con uadi ci ion in terms: and the accession of 
the United States of America further accentuated that parochial character. 
Not only the largest number of the responsible officers of the League proper 
were recruited from the European nations or nations of European origin, but 
even in the department of Intellectual Co-operation and in the International 
Labour office. non-European elements m the personnel are as yet almost neg¬ 
ligible We wait to witness if possible that transformation of the League from 
within, through the equitable mediation, of persons. w ith whom neiiher East 
nor West, nor north not south, but Mankind as a whole, with ail its problems 
and potentialities, would be the centre of all activities Fot the present it is 
absolutely necessary to bring in the "Old world i- readjust the balance of 
the New" and a prophetic message to that effect was delivered to the League 
of Nations by the Poet-laureate of Asia. Rabindranath Tagore through our 
India and the World, in January 1932 : 

‘The super national spirit of Humanity has at last built its body in 
the League of Nations. Though we, in a country like India, can hardly 
hope to help her mission through practical politics, yet let us raise our voice 
in expressing our hope, that she will bring Peace in this world by establishing 
Justice between nations and removing ail that in menacingly noxious in the 
altitude of powers that rule the destiny of man in the present age”. 

Another great philosopher of India, Prof. S. Radhakiishnan, now serving 
in the Committee of the Intellectual Co-operation, raised bis voice, endorsing 
Tagore, in his powerful appeal 

Intcmatintual Institute of InieLLmunJ Co-op«ration. 

In September, 1933, the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations au¬ 
thorised the Committee of the Intellectual Co-operation "to receive funds from 

any institution or private persons interested in the work". And Prof, Bergson 

as Chairman of the Committee issued an appeal in January, 1924, to those 
concerned at "the serious crisis through which intellectual life in general was 
passing 11 . D is significant that Fiance, the traditional champion of culture 
and cosmopolitanism, came forward to supply the Committee with the material 
resources indispensable for the realisation of the great idea. In July. 1924. 
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M. Francois Albert „ the French Minister of Education* in response to the 
appeal of Prof Bergen, offered to set up in Paris the International Institute of 
Intellectual Ga-optration, In September 1924. end Council accepted the offer 
of the French Government. In December. 1924. the French Government,, at 
the initiative of its enlightened President M, Herriot h formally undertook to 
provide and maintain in Paris the Institute to be administered by the Committee 
nf the Intellectual Co-operation and to gram an annual subsidy of two million 
francs. Gradually subsidies from other govern me nt« came to the Institute, 
particularly From the Swiss Italian* Czechoslovak* Austrian, Polish and Hun* 
Parian Governments. The whole project w r as finally approved by the French 
Parliament in January. 1925 and the Institute wax officially inaugurated in 
January 16, 1926. 

The programme of Intellectual Co operation must necessarily be Com¬ 
plicated ; but the Institute wisely concentrated its benefidcrit activities to the 
following primary section $ : 

1. Institution of a general enquiry into the conditions of Intellectual life. 

2 Examination of the problem of assistance lo nations whose intellectual 
life is especially endangered, 3* Study of questions of scientific property and of 
others questions of intellectual and heritage property 4. Study of university co* 
operation. 5. Study of the international co-ordination of bibliographical research. 

Publication^! uf the Institute. 

Apart from the resume of the activities of this department in the Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations, the League published from Genera an 
excellent periodica]. The Educational Survey which made its fust appearance in 
July, 1929, Some dF the articles published ate t "Child and War Films'** 
"University Education in International Affairs", ‘ B Broadcasting as a means to 
promote International Understanding. 1 Report of the International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute, of Rome l "Self-Government as a system of 
Education h Foreign Travel, Meetings and Exchange of young people 
^Internationa! Labour Office and w ireless Broadcasting" etc. In march 1932* 
prpf Alfred Zimmer n. formerly Director of the Geneva School of International 
Studies and Professor of Internationa! Relations in the University of Oxford* 
contributed a thoughtful and comprehensive survey of "Education in Inter¬ 
national Relit ions. 8 The Committee* from time to time* forms sub-committees 
of exports to study problems of international interest like the protection and 
conservation of the Monuments of Art and History, International Musical, 
Artistic, and Literary relations. International Museum. Popular Arts etc# 
Reports of the progress of work along these lines are systematically published in 
the journal : Musces et Monuments and in the Bzdlrtm de la Co-operation 
Intellects lie. A sumptuously illustrated and well documented volume on 
11 Popular Arts" has been published, incorporating the results of the First 
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Congress on Popular Am held in Prague in 1928. Progressive reports nn 
Library-exchange is also published ; and several important fi nd ioo/, j on 
inter university relations have been carefully compiled, the latest being 
"University Exchanges in Europe*" Indians and other Oriental nations. who 
keep in touch with international movements through the English language, 
will, we are sure, welcome the publishing of the Monthly Information 
Bulletin. The first number published in April. 1912, was full of 
interesting articles and M. Henri Bonnet, the veteran Director of the 
Intellectual Co operation made a brilliant survey of cultural developments. 
Another interesting note on the "Reorganization of Education in China” was 
published hy the League's Mission of Experts. The Bulletin kept the public 
informed about all international conferences and congresses in different parts 
of the world. 


The future. 

The Institute co-operates whole-heartedly with the various international and 
intellectual organization, working more or less with the same ideal, in different 
countries e. g , International Bibliographical Institute Brands, The Inter¬ 
national confederation of Intellectual Workers, Pnnj, The International Student 
Service, Cmera, and several inter-university organisations of America, The 
Institute carries on systematic exchange with these different national groups, 
through its sections on University Relations, This has resulted in the creation 
of a number of national committees on intellectual co-operation 

But while we go through the list of the different nations that have been 
cultivated by the League of Nations, we ate under die painful necessity to state 
that the vast non-European and non-Christian groups of humanity seem, 
strangely enough, not yet to be ripe for full and equal co-operation 
India, China and Japan, Persia, Turkey and Egypt, to mention a few among 
others can, we are sure, send a large numner of experts, representing 
the respective cultures, and they can co-operate on terms of perfect 
equality, with their Occidental colleagues for their mutual benefit. 
We hope that the attention of the authorities will soon be directed lo this 
palpable anomaly and this serious limitation clings to the organiz¬ 
ation of the Intellectual Co-operation work. The resources of head, heart and 
hand of the international group of co-operators should be requisitioned by the 
League for the amelioration of the conditions of the much neglected Non- 
European countries, labouring under stupendous handicaps and difficulties, 
although representing the overwhelming majority of the human race. 


RAMMOHAN ROY AND THE NEW WORLD 

% 

K A LIDAS NAG 

Rammohan Roy saw the light of day during the outbreak of the American 
War of Independence (1772-1783). While he was growing from boyhood to 
youth- Europe convulsed with the explosion* of the French Revolution 
and of ilit- Revolutionary wars culminating in the emergence of Napoleon as 
a world figure (1789-180*1), By the end of the 18th century Rammcihan owned 
a small house in Calcutta which was growing into an important centre of Wes¬ 
tern culture in India, with the establishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
( 1784 ) and of the Fort William College (lSC0) h He came into personal touch 
with eminent Brisish Orientalists like Colebrook and Wilson, mentioning their 
works as well as those of Sir William Jones He served the East India Com¬ 
pany (1800 1815 ) and won the admiration and friendship of his official supe¬ 
rior Mr* John Digby whom he met in 1804 and who knew his Indian works 
and was responsible for publishing some of the English works of Rammohan 
in England as early as I8l6 + 

Joining issues with the missionaries of Trinitarian Christianity, Rammohan 
bid securely the foundations of Comparative Religion and of the first Uni¬ 
tarian Community Service and Church known as the Atmija Sdfeh^p Lhe Brahma 
Subha and the Brahma Samaj 1,1828 1830). He was the first ambassador of Ori¬ 
ental Unitamnism io the West where we find his books and pamphlets reprinted 
both in England and in America, giving a new’ orientation to the development 
of Unit*nanism amongst the progressive British and American monotheists and 
thinkers. The fame of Rammohan preceded him in England and Fi ance ; for 
he was elected an Honorary member of the Asiatic Society of Paris [1S24X long 
before his arrival in Europe. He was requested by the Royal Aria tic Society 
of London to propose a toast (1831) to its founder Th. Cokhrook then %ery 
iJL Within a few months after his arrival in London, he was accorded a 
special reception at the British Unitarian Association, In an account of that 
reception P published in June 1831 # we find Dr, Bowering (afterwards Sir John) 
welcoming the Raja in the most glorious terms saying : 

'"They have endeavoured to imagi ne what would be their sensations if a 
Plato or a Socrates, * Milton or a Newton, were unexpectedly to honour them 
with their presence." 

After Dr. Bo we ring, the ex~ President of the Harvard University Prof* 
K Ireland observed : 

+RflmmohiS! Roy and America by Adrienne Published by the Sadhinn Bttihmo Samaj, 
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"Tlit- Raja was an object of lively interest in America and he was expected 
there with the greatest anxiety." 

That this was not a mere formal compliment to the Raja, has now been 
conclusively demonstrated hy the painstaking and devoted researches of Miss 
Adrienne Moore. She was privileged to carry on her researches at the Columbia 
University, under the direction of Prof. Dr. Arthur Christy who is an authority 
on Oriental influence on American It erauire He pointed out to Miss Moon: 
that in a letter to Emerson still hi his college ( 1H23 ). his aunt Mary Moody 
enquired about the materials which she had sent to him about Rammohan Rov. 
Through Emerson who read regular !y the Ckrtafcm Register. from J8Z2-!@30, 
Indian Unitarianism of Rammohun and Indian The is tie thought came to be the 
tonics of public deliberation discussing far a time "the spotlight of publicity un 
Oriental thought" and thus ultimately Jed to the growth of New England 
Transcendentalism and the Bowermc of New England Literature, 

This thesis of Miss Adricnc Moore justified, after a century, the statement 
of Dr. KIreland of Harvard : for we find her completing her study at the 
Columbia University, in February 1935, or just two years after the Rammohan 
Century ( 163 S I. She entered into correspondence with the Editor of The 
Modem Review who encouraged her by publishing a part of her thesis in the 
Modem Review, Sept* Oct. 193 6. The Editor passed her complete manuscript to 
the late Rev. Satish Chandra Chakravarty who, as the Secretary of the Rammohan 
Centenary Committee, finally saw her book through the press. In Part I of the 
book the author introduces us into the heart of the subject and gives ub a sober 
and at the same time an inspiring estimate of the life and works of Rammohan 
Part 11. forming the bulk of the book, is a detailed Bibliography of the works 
written by and about Rammohan. In the list of American libraries consulted by 
her we find thirteen states represented from Maine and Massachusetts to New 
York and Virginia. The earliest Bengali'Sanskrit work of the Raja, traced so 
far, the Vedanta Grantha was published from Calcutta in ISIS, when Rammohun 
gave up the Company's Service ; and within a year we find his first English work 
published in London, entitled " Translation of an Abridgement of the Vedanta’ 
(181ft), The German edition of the same book was published from Jena in 
1817. The earliest American edition of the Ra a's writings referred to the 
correspondence relative to the Prospects of Cftrfjtiaitfty m India, Cambridge 
Mass. (1824) anti the Precepts of Jam passed through several editions. Thus 
his name became so famous that in an address to the members of the American 
Congress on the Abolition of Slavery (Washington, 1830*33) we find an 
American champion of the abolition signing a doctimsnt with the pseudonym 
"Rammohan Roy" : 

”!n closing this address allow me to assume the name of one of the most 
enlightened and benevolent of the human race now living, though not a white 
man* Rammohan RoyJ* 

So there was no exaggeration in the statement of Dr. Kirdand that the 
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Raja was an object of lively interest in America. In the third part of the hook 
the author discussed the question of the access of the American public 10 
literature concerning Rommohan Roy, As early as 1621 we find Rammohun 
corresponding with David Reed* Editor of the Christian Register. The Rain's 
famous letter to Prof, H. Ware gf Harvard, Cambridge, concerning the Prospect 
of Christianity in India was published by the Harvard University Press in 1824. 
Rammohan hoped to visit America in the spring of 1614 but he died before 
that. Miss Moore has shown, in her chapter on * fc Private Sources of Informa¬ 
tion", how Rammohun was corresponding with, eminent religious and thought- 
leaders of America like Dr. W + E Charming, Dr_ William Ward and Dr J* 
Tuckerman among others who endorse whole-heartedly her conclusion from 
which we quote the following paragraph : 

"Until the advent of Roy, the Orient had seemed far removed and 
impersonal to American thought. But with the coming of this great leader 
there took place a certain fusion of East and West and a realization that, ins pi to 
of distance and differcnccp the Indian as personified in Rammohun Roy was a 
dose kin to his American brother"* 

The author has produced a first daks work on Indo-American Biblio¬ 
graphy and has earned the gratitude of all Indians who appreciate the 
services rendered by Rammoham the Father of Modern India, to the cause of 
the rapprochement between the East and the West. 

Ramrnohan was a great admirer of the democratic traditions of the 
American constitution. But North America apart, we find him also the first 
Oriental to express publicly his sympathy for the Independence Movement 
led by his great contemporary Simon Bolivar—among the South American 
Republics, seeking to emancipate themselves from the shackles of Spanish 
Colonialism- He gave a public dinner to commemorate the victory uf the 
Latin Americana over the Spanish army, I suggested a new line of reseat eh 
on my return from the PWHipines (1928) in my note published m the Modem 
Review 11939} on the significance of the presentation of a copy of the famous 
Constitution of Cadiz to Rammohan Roy by the Phillipirie Co.! (now in the 
Rammohan Library, Calcutta), The archives of the Latin American States 
may yet yield some valuable documents of Indo-American relations. 
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GREAT MEN IN HISTORY 

By 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

When the great ones of the world come, they bring conflict with them 
or their coming had no significance. The multitude that drifts down with the 
stream places its trust in the ebbing Current of humanity But, for him who 
would wort the boat of life up the stream, there is unending toil. When 
Rammohan Roy came into this country, he refused to go with the moving mass 
of tuibidily which was ever flowing down, and which fought him as an enemy 
every minute up to the last. The height of the Himalayas is measured only 
from the different level of the plains around ; it ii the hostility of the enlight¬ 
ened that measures the magnitude of the Great. 

In the history of a nation, Man marches onwards, ever amending ever 
conquering himself with his own innate and conscious principle, only so long as 
his vital nature is alt powerful. As we walk, our every step is a challenge to 
the constant pull of the earth ; inertia bests us on all sides, and each of the 
organs of the body is ever engaged in fighting it. Tile heart goes on. night and 
day in sleep as in walking ; while the enormous passivity of things stands up 
against that unremitting exertion, building up, every minute, barricades of 
fatigue, to be fought down by the heart as long as it lias the strength. 

The air flows all around us in its blind laws ; but the vital Nature forcibly 
drags this air along into its own system of channels. The germs of disease, and 
conditions favourable to their growth, are everywhere, both within and without 
us ; but the army of health is all the time engaged in an unceasing combat 
against them. The life process is, in fact, this never ending struggle, this 
continual warfare between the inert and the living forces, between the battalion 
of malady and the battalion of health. If this relentless struggle weakens, if the 
forces of rigidity, as against the forces of movement, gain the upper hand in the 
corporal economy, then the human body grows more and more clogged with the 
accumulating filth of wastage. And at last Death, in its mercy, comes down to 
remove this battle-weary defeat from the world of the living 

The social body too, is a living organism : and all its evils find their oppor¬ 
tunity when its own energy grows sluggish, Its life-force loo. trained in fighting 
has ever to keep up hostilities against dull intellect, feeble will, against narrow 
knowledge and poverty in sympathy and loving-kindness. The most powerful of 
its enemies is apathy of the mind When the mind weakly surrenders its right- 
lul dominion and is content to remain immobile, the garbage of slovenliness 
accumulates and imprisons it. It is through such bestting that Death gradually 
advances in the field of life. The Great person who appears at this period 
brings along with him a powerful antagonism against the drag of his dead 
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gitBSMSK And the feeble spirit enchained by indiscriminate customs, cry 
out in anger and pain against the pressure of his onward urge 

This history of India had been standing stagnant fora long time, giving up, 
in weariness of spirit, all independent seeking of Truth all adventures of Life, 
even the initiating of intelligent operations for its internal and external cleansing 
venerating its own deterioration ; it had ceased from attempting any readjustment 
with the changing ages. One by one, almost all the lights of its life had become 
dimmed through poverty of food, poverty of health and poverty of knowledge. 
Man's defeat cornea when his own will abdicates and some external will occupies 
the vacant throne; when his personal intelligence retires and he dings as a 
parasite to some foreign intelligence, be it borrowed from his own dead past* ot 
imposed upon him from the presence of some stranger nation. Thai h man's 
defeat when the activities of the spirit are arrested and when he blindly goes 
on turning the wheels of the machine of habit, fashioned through a succession 
of centuries ; when he ignores reason and accepts authority, when he lowers the 
dignity of his innate informing principle and exalts external observances. For 
him, w earied with the load of decrepitude, there is no escape through any narrow 
short cuts devised by any oversubtle artifice. 

Rammphan Roy appeared in Indio at this very period, when the country, 
in its blindness extending over centuries, had come to regard a life of vege¬ 
tation as holiness. Such a towering and sudden contrast to one's own country 
and age is wry seldom found in history And it is by the very silliness of its 
impatient execration that his country proclaimed to all succeeding ages, his 
supreme greatness and vehemently announced that he had brought the conflict 
of light against the darkness of the land. 

He did not follow the futile path of dull intellect by repeating feeble 
and wornout formulas ■ he refused the humiliation of being the acclaimed leader 
of the flattered multitude, by usings its stupidity as the foundation for his 
power ; he was never frightened by the unintelligent antagonism of the threaten¬ 
ing mob with its upraised stick : the slightest deviation from the path of Truth, 
owing to fear or temptation* was for him an impossibility He valiantly struck 
at the demon of unreason, enshrined through the ages on the altar, and that 
demon did not forgive him. 

For the animal, there is no Swaraj, for it is merely driven by its blind 
instincts. Man's Swaraj only extend as far as his own intelligent self, the master 
within him* occupies hb social consciousness and inspires his creative activities- 
The history of man's progress is the history of his extension of Swaraj through 
the domination of seifthinking, self-confidence and selftrespect, Rammohan 
knew that insult to man s living spirit brings about a bankruptcy <rf initiative. 

The victory of atman, as the higher self of man h has never been proclaimed 
from the heights of manhood, anywhere except in India, with such an unhesitant 
voice. It was the message that Rammohan Roy broughi a news when in the 
India of his days it had become narrow and perverted, disdaimed in practice. 
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For ages the major pars of India had been sunk in self-abasement through an 
unashamed acknowledgement of inferior rights for the multitude, in religion 
and in social affairs, rendering its people unfit for the difficult responsibility of 
aelf-espresaion Not only did the mind of India of his rimes passively discard 
the claims of this highest right of humanity, but it actively denounced and 
wounded it. 

The strange thing is that Rammohan Roy was eager to invoke the message 
of the Spirit not merely within the narrow' boundaries of his own self-forgetful 
land: he assayed, by the test of the spiritual ideal, every great religious community 
which had, in any manner, obscured the true Forms of its own inner self in mere 
external forms ami in irrational rituals. Only o very few people in the whole 
world could in ibai age, realize through ihe mind and spirit and express tn their 
lives the Unity of Mart as Rammohan had done, He realised that it was only 
w hen man regarded the external boundaries of his religion as more valuable than 
its infinite inner significance that man was jealously kept apart from man. The 
world lines* of sectarian piety had catted up pride, hatred and strife, and 
muddled the whole world with b'ood* to a degree impossible for any secular 
cause. it was in such an age of religious exclusiveness that he had gained in his 
heart and expressrd in his life the Universal back-ground of Religious Truth- 

Though at that period, men had been abEe to find a place in the knowledge 
of every civilized man they had not found the way to hts heart. Even to 
this day. the realization of human unity is hampered, throughout the world, by 
so many prejudice* born of blind instinct, or bred by deliberate training. It is 
therefore not possible to assert even today that a New Age has arrived—an age 
of solidarity on every side, an age in w hich the wide highway must be opened 
which may bring together all the human resources in knowledge and in co¬ 
operation. A beginning has already been made, in the domain of Science where 
caste distinctions in different departments of knowledge are being removed- 
Co-ordinated action, too. is gradually gaining in worId-commerce, even though 
trafficking in trickery is still rife round the comers of that winding highway. 
It is also impossible to deny that a beginning has been made even in the realm 
of world potities, though the way is beset with a myriad of thorny obstructions, 
Rommohan Roy, however was the foremost of those brave spirits who have 
stood up. in the face of hostilities and misunderstanding, and who. in all their 
varied activities, have eloquently welcomed the spirit of this New Age + He was 
the Herald of India, the very first to bear the offerings to the outside world, and 
accept for himself and his country the best that the world could offer. He had 
envisaged in its cniirety the Truth of man j and Therefore his service to his 
country became complexly many-sided, never narrowing its path of welfare by 
following the line of least resistance or of immediate expediency, 

Rammohan had to hew out the way. in strenuous struggle, across the un¬ 
explored region of Bengali prose, when he was engaged in developing the potent 
Ualiiies of his ow n language for the self-expression of the people of Bengal, 
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When eager to illuminate the Bengali mind with the philosophy of the 
Spirit, he did not shrink from the difficult endeavour of expounding the Vedlnta 
in the yet unformed Bengali prose to a reading public, some of whose learned 
men had ventured to scoff at the Upantshads as spurious and considered the 
MahanirvSna Tantra to be a scripture fabricated by Rammohan Roy himself. 

Even in the West woman was really powerless and had her rights 
restricted on all 6ides, when Rammohan Roy stood up alone, to support the 
rights of women in his own society. 

There was not even a glimmering of national consciousness in the 
country when he bad demanded respect for his countrymen in the world 
of politics and culture. 

He had faith, with all his strength of conviction, in the varied elements of 
human nature. It was not possible for him to have any dwarf's vision of man : 
for, in him manhood had an extraordinary fullness of manifestation. 

More than one hundred years have now' gone by ; but the true recogni- 
tion of his greatness still remains incomplete: even to-day it is not an 
impossibility for his countrymen to do him irreverence ; that generous vision, 
to which alone his magnitude would be dearly visible, is still enshrouded in 
mist. But the mist has nothing for which it need be proud, even if it envelopes 
the luminary and robs the morning of its majesty. Greatness goes on doing its 
own work, even in the midst of rude obstructions and is not obscured even 
when light is withdrawn from it. 

The force that Rammohan had set in motion is still operative to-day, and 
a day will yet come when the country will attain a translucence of Mind freed 
from dense superstitions, and will climb to that altitude of unobstructed 
perspective which is essential for realizing Rammohan's place in our history 
and his strong, undaunted mangnanimity. Those of us, who have received 
from him the inspiration to accept man In the completeness of his Truth even 
against profuse contradictions, may fee! deeply hurl at each insult levelled at 
him. But when he was alive the hundreds of insults that were his share could 
not m any way weaken his beneficent power ; and it is this unperturbed power 
which, even after his death, will continue, in the face of all contempt and 
contumely, to sow the seeds of fulfilment in the very heart of ingratitude itself 
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A PROPHET OF YOUNG ASIA 


By 

KAUDAS NAG 

The 30th death anniversary of Keshub Chunder Sen (1S38-&4) celebrated 
recently, brings back to our mind the noble services rendered by that illustrious 
pioneer, to the cause of Asiatic renaissance. He was born within five years 
from the death of Rammohan Roy, who. as is well-known, propagated the 
great truths imbedded in Persian and Arabic literature. He boldly ci ampioned 
the cause of Turkey in those days of Anti-Turk crusade and Rammohan was 
not unfamiliar with the philosophers and kings of far-oll China, Debendra Nath 
Tagore, the spiritual successor of Rammohan, is known to have undertaken a 
rather risky voyage to China ; and when he had the pleasure of welcoming 
Keshub Chunder Sen, a class fellow of his son Satyendra Nath Tagore, all 
the three made a momentous voyage to Ceylon (27th September, I&59), jn course 
of which the venerable leader collaborated spiritually with the young and 
audacious dreamers of New India and a New Asia. Keshub was then barely 
twentyone ; but this grandson of Duwin Ram Comul Sen (the first native 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the collaborator of eminent 
orientalists like Wilson and Prinsep} must have caught the divine infection 
visiting (he 'Golden Lanka', realising the eternal role of India as the civilizer 
of the Orient, While a mere boy of fifteen, as early as he was eagerly 
collaborating with eminent liberal missionaries like Rev. Long and Rev, Dali, 
r unni ng some sort of an East and West Association (British India Society), 
In 185$ he came to be the Joint-Secretary with Debendra Nath Tagore of 
the Brahmo Samaj when Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a member. 
To further the cause of the re-marriage or Hindu widows, so dear to 
Vidyasagar, a social drama Bidhab§-Biblha was staged by Keshub with his 
young friends ; leader of men that he was, Keshub was our first leader of youth, 
In i860 he developed a veritable youth movement publishing a series of tracts 
(Young Bengal; This is for you, etc.), to rouse up the dormant spirit of the 
coming generation. Throwing career to the winds, resigning a promising post in 
in the Bank of Bengal, Keshub started his apostolate, formed a Sangat Safrfiti 
! spiritual fraternity } to make intensive study of the Bible and other scriptures, 
'as well as the works of modern thinkers like Theodor Parker and Prof. F, W. 
Newman, Hamilton and Victor Cousin. But it was never an isolated ceil of 
transcendental meditation, for Keshub was a worker per excellence- The youth 
movements, and last though not least the philanthropic and humanitarian move¬ 
ments ever found in him an ardent champion. He raised relief funds to 
mitigate the sufferings of millions in the North-Western provinces, on account 
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of a terrible famine in 1SGL He organised an intensive campaign for the 
promotion of education in India and published an 'Appeal to the British Nation' 
which was circulated in England through his friendly correspondent, Prof. F. W. 
Newman. This laudable championship of rctfuj education, within three years 
from the foundation of the first University of Calcutta p testifies to his prophetic 
vision. Ever backed by the venerable father of Rabindta Nath Tagore born (May, 
1861J in this momentous year, Keshub started (August, 1861), the famous Indian 
Mirror which came to be a most influential social and political journal. In 1862 
he delivered that memorable address 'The Destiny of Human Life,' and in April 
that year he was elevated to the post of the AchoTyd, the Minister of the 
Brail mo Safftaj* He was boldly encouraging the reform zeal of his young 
colleagues who were out for defying caste, celebrating inter marriages, courting 
social ostracism and even the risk of being disinherited* The vindication of the 
equality of man and man, of man and woman was thus boldly envisaged by 
Keshub as our practical social Reformer, nobly inspired by Rammohan Roy 
whose life work was passionately upheld against the attack of Christian Mission¬ 
aries in hb famous lecture "The Brahmo Samaj Vindicated" in 1863,just 30 years 
after ihe death ot Rammohan. Silent yet enduring work was done by Keshub 
and his colleagues by their efforts to propagate education amongst our women¬ 
folk imprisoned in our homes by stupid custom and a special journal for women- 
Bamabodhim made its appearance in 1863. Thus the young men and women, 
the real assets and potential builders of our nation, were appraised as such and 
helped by Keshub to their feet. He was a Earning torch which Lit up into a rare 
illumination not only the province of Bengal but of Madras and Bombay as well 
which he visited in 1864. Very soon came to him a great son of Gujarat who 
would carry the torch of social reform throughout the length and breadth of 
India, Swami Dayananda Saras wati founder of the Arya Sdmuj, In 1867 the 
Frarthfina S amaf was also organised in Bombay under the inspiration of eminent 
reformers of Western India like Ranade and Bhandatkar who came into touch 
with Keshub during his second visit to Bombay, Keshub had several conferences 
with Sir Henry Maine, then legal member of the Viceregal Council, who intro¬ 
duced "the native marriage bill' providing a form of civil marriage and legal 
recognition for all those who were against caste and in favour of inter-marriage. 
Thus laying the foundation of national solidarity and developing his own 
Biahmo Samaj. of India, Kcshub sailed for England early m 1870 when he was 
barely thirty-two. Sailing on the 13th of February, he reached London on 21st 
of March ; and sailing again on the 17th of September he was welcomed back to 
India in October, 1870, when the PrSrthanl Samaj accorded a warm welcome to 
him in Bombay, In the soiree welcoming him in London there was present 
Lord Lawrence, late Governor-General of India, the very Rev* Dean of West¬ 
minister, Stopford Brooke, Dr. Mart mean, Louis Blanc and other celebrities : 
while Prof. Max Muller, J. S r Mill, Grant Duff and others sent letters of cor¬ 
dial welcome. Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, Hony. Secretary to the East Indian 
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Association spoke with Mr. Sen from the same platform when he addressed on 
the Female Education in India. He addressed also a big meeting celebrating the 
54th anniversary of the Peace Society when Mon. Frederic Fassv, Secretary of 
the Paris League of Peace, came into personal touch with die great Hindu orator 
who also spoke against tire liquor traffic in India. A great Muhammadan, Mr. 
Syed Ahmed was present in that memorable lecture; ‘England's Dunes to India 
(May. 1870 ). in which, like n true patriot, Keshub boldly exposed the short¬ 
comings of the Anglo-Indian rulers and administrators of India* Tims, long 
before the foundation of our Indian National Congress, Keshub opened the path 
of constitutional agitation to rouse England to her sense of responsibility with 
regard to India In August. 1870, he had an interview and a Vegetarian 
dinner with Queen Victoria. Then after splendid receptions in Edinburgh. 
Glasgow. Leeds and Bristol { where he visited the tomb of Rammohan ). 
Keshub was given a warm farewell in which not only the British but some 
Continental scholars were present, e. g„ Louis Bfone and Prol- AUbites 
representing the Society of Free Conscience and Progressive Theism of Pans. 

After his return he was confronted with unsuspected and yet imsmmoun- 
(able difficulties in building up an united reformed church ; and as several of his 
dear friends were leaving him and his own health was failing fast, heshub 
formally announced his sublime dream of New Dispensation (January. 1880) 
He unveiled the portrait of Rammohan Roy in Albert Hall on the Hth of 
January, 1881. Following in the footsteps of the Rajah, he inspired one of his 
disciples Mr. Girish Chandra Sen to undertake the publication of the first 
Bengali translation of the Koran, with the commentaries. At the same time the 
breach with the orthodox Hindu community he tried* to bridge over, by in¬ 
corporating into Bfiilimoisni many of the poetic ritual* and symbolisms of 
Hindu Religion ; and above all by establishing a spiritual communion with the 
unlettered sage of Dakshineswar, Sri Ramakrishna Parent hams (1836-1886), the 
Guru ofSwami Vivekananda. On the 2Dth of January, 1883, he delivered, 
through his noble address ‘Asia's Message to Europe', what was practically his 
last testament, and his noblest legacy to New India and the New Orient 
which join hands to-day to salute the inspired prophet of our New Dawn 

—India and tJie World. February, 1934 
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ASfA'S MESSAGE TO EUROPE 

By 

RES HUB CHANDRA SEN 

Whence this plaintive and mournful Cry, which so profoundly distresses 
the patriot’s breast ? it seems that a whole continent is writhing in agony 
beneath the Lash of oppression, and sending forth from the depths of its 
heart a deep wail of woe. Who is it that weeps ? Do ye hear ? [i is India that 
weeps, nay, not India only ; all Asia cries. Behold the sweet Angel of the East, 
into whose beauty the very colours of heaven seem to have been woven, the 
fair East, "in russet mantle dad,"' lies prostrate, a bleeding prisoner I Who 
can measure the length and breadth, the height and depth, of Asia's suffer¬ 
ings ? She has no peace ; she knows no consolation. And w hat is the burden 
of her complaint ? The desperate onslaughts of Europe's haughty civilisation, 
she says, have brought sorrow into her heart, ignominy on her fair name, 
and death to her cherished institutions. Alas ! Before the formidable artillery 
of Europe’s aggressive civilization, the Scriptures and Prophets, the language 
and literature of the East, nay her customs and manners, her social and 
domestic institutions, and her very industries have undergone a cruel slaugh¬ 
ter, The rivers that flow eastward and the rivers that flow westward arc 
crimson with Asiatic gore ; yes with the best blood of Oriental life. Enough ! 
Stay, Europe, desist from this sanguinary strife- No more war. This flag of 
the New Dispensation, 1 hold before thee, is a flag of truce and Reconciliation. 
There shall be no more war, but henceforth Peace and amity, brotherhood and 
friendliness. 

— fr.ihii iind iJu W&1& February, 19J4, 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND INDIA 

By 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 

Surprising as it may term, up to the 20th Century tbamug the sole 
reference of Rammohan Roy) India anti South America have no connections 
whatsoever, either intellectual or commercial. 

Such an abnormal state of things is the result of improper communi¬ 
cations and the very link we know of Latin America extending from Mexico 
to Chile. 

By the various contacts l have been able to establish with prominent 
South Americans, l can assure there is in South America a great interest 
in India anti there is a great admiration towards Tagore and Gandhi The 
ground is prepared by these pioneers. Our compatriots Should make an effort 
to follow' this incipient movement. 

What should Central and South America represent to India and 
Vice versa ? Two great markets for ample exchange of goods. And in addition 
to this it would mean for us, extending the already existing sympathy to this 
group of 20 Free Latin Republics, an important acquisition for our cultural 
and Foreign relations. 

Latin America, according to the South American HupufbooA', is one half 
the area or the whole British Empire ; and in 1931, despite the crisis, these 

Republics did the equivalent of about £612,000,001) million of foreign trade, 

with a difference of about £ 120,000,1)00 in favour nf their exports and 
imports. 

Mow it happens that what India produces is being bought by South 
America, from other third countries, as England and United States. We 

must tiy to establish direct contacts and sell our articles to South America, 

who will benefit by a reduction in price, instead of leaving all the benefits 
to the intermediaries. The movement of bringing South America and India 
dose to each other largely depends on us, 

A friend from Cuba suggested to me, among other things, that a ship, 
as a Floating Exhibition of India should be sent by us to visit Central and 
and South American countries. This should interest business circles. At each 
harbour, contacts would be established on board the S. S. India. 

Besides, in our leading cities there should be Consuls of each of the 
Latin American Republics. If the consul is honorary he should be an Indian 
not a foreigner. This would greatly help to facilitate information and further 

connections. 

We should distribute in Latin America, a pamphlet in Spanish ( and 
Portuguese for Brazil) with data and illustrations about India. In order to 
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co-operate with these new plans of Indian expansion, a Review should publish a 
series of articles devoted to each one of the Latin American countries. The 
actual isolation* between, out selves and that important branch of the Latin 
race, must nut continue. 

The first steps in order to start bringing Latin America and India closer 
to each other could be 

(1) Study of Spanish and Portuguese. All the 20 Republics speak 
Spanish, with the exception of Portuguese spoken in vast Brazil and French 
in Haiti, Commerce is acquainted with English nevertheless. 

(2) Exchange of professors and students, in order to promote personal 
contacts, 

(3) Travelling in these beautiful countries * Tourism 1 

{+} More Information about trade and economic conditions. Trade 
relations should exist as welt with North America— from Canada to L\ S, A, 
—as with Latin America. India can sell directly, let m say, tea ; and 
obtain in return oil and cacao from Venezuela* silver from Mexico* coffee 
from Colombia and so forth. We recall heie the territorial extension of South 
America and its population compared with those of U S* A and India 


Territory sq, mifes= 
South America 6. SOD* 000 

North America S, 272, 995 

India t 805, 332 


Population (1930) 
SO. 000, GOO* 
165* 934, 001*, 
351, 500, 000 


This clearly shows the Importance of the new market for us Indians. 

India as wdl as Latin America are developing intetirivdy now and 
progressing rapidly* This is but one of the many analogies An interchange 
between these two great Zones of culture and business, appears like a 
necessity and will be of mutual benefit, both politically and economically* 


Geneva 

1934 
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KALJDAS NAG 

The Far-Eastern tour initiated by our Masicr-Poet Rabindra Nath 1 agore. 
in which i accompanied him, was, in same respects, the most momentous 
experience of our generation In Burma and Malaya, in China and Japan, 
where ever wt happened to land, we found our Indian brethren, rushing forward 
to honour the Spiritual Ambassadoi of modem India The Foci also., with □ 
prophetic vision, on every occasion, pointed to us ta a horizon of history where 
Indians, throwing away the tattered garments of a beggar or a helot, will again 
appear, as before, fertilizing the world with their humanity and creative activities, 
just as the pioneer colonizers from India did two thousand years ago. To listen 
to Rabindranath in that setting, addressing the struggling band of Indians 
abroad, was to be hypnotized by a hope which seems to be contradicted at 
every point by the cruel fate of Indian Emigrants during the last century. 
Yet I think, that the vision of a Rabindranath is of a greater historical value 
than volumes of these dismal and despairing records, continuing down to the 
inhuman Race conflicts of Africa. And on my return home in 1924 1 was driven 
by that cultural urge to organize, the Greater India Society, which although 
concentrating mainly as yet to the problems of Indian colonization in bygone 
ages, is nevertheless fuliy alive to the necessity of a parallel and complementary 
line of study of the modern and the future Greater India. 

Moreover, no watchful reader of our national history, towards the dose of 
the first quartet of the 2tith century, could miss the tremendous significance of 
the life of Mahatma Gandhi, the high-priest and martyr in the cause of modern 
Greater India. Privileged to study intensively the life and career of this great 
soldier of Non-violence and lover of the down-trodden, while I was invited by 
M, Romain Roliand to help him in preparing his epoch-making book Mdiotma 
Gandhi, I realized the importance of the tragic struggle, nearly always 
unnoticed by their countrymen, of overTwerUy/iue Idkhj of Indians scattered all 
over the world. 

Over a century ago our poor country, India, appeared to powerful 
exploiters a$ a very cheap field for the gathering of a slave harvest, No doubt 
by the year 1833 slavery was legally abolished ; but we know that customs and 
conventions are rarely rooted out by a sudden jerk of legislation Slave labour 
from India came to have a new and somewhat respectable label (indentured 
labour) : but right through the pathetic struggle of threats and violences, we see 
no less of condescensions and concessions, hardly less inhuman, of the impor¬ 
ters of the human cargo from Mother India, 
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The island of Mauritus imported Indian coolies from p$ early as 1819 l and 
although many, by virtue of sheer genius and honest labour. rose from the 
condition of a veritable land-slave to the status of multi-millionaire, their names 
and achievements were entirely ignored by their bieihern of the mother country. 
Yet that was an event which deserved a centenary celebration, For in an age 
when the home tee ping Indians could do nothing more than repeating stupid 
mantras banning the heroic adventures of their compatriots crossing the 
KalZpSni, those heroes, snatched away from their homes, at first probably 
against their will, applied their iron will to the reconquest of economic indepen¬ 
dence, social status and progressive political emancipation through titanic 
conflicts with the heartless exploiters in foreign lands. They are real heroes, 
those builders of the modern and Future Greater India ■ and some day the 
history and economics faculties of our universities will have to endow special 
chairs for the study of these pioneering activities in the history of modern Indian 
colonization. What to speak of our academic bodies ? Even out professional 
politician* did very little except a few perfunctory references to this momentous 
struggle and achievement. The expiation of this unpardonable national callous* 
ness came for the first time in Africa, through Mahatma Gandhi who, like a true 
descendant of our great ancestors of yore, brought a new principle to bear upon 
the destiny of these unfortunate b re them of ours and elevated their struggles 
and sacrifices to a plane iar above the dash of interests of politics or economics 
That Is why the great Risfii of the Occident, Leo Tolstoy grasped before 
his death (1910) the hands of Gandhi spiritually if not physically. Ever since that 
noble vindication of the cause of the Emigrant Indians by a Great Indian leader, 
several olhers, in course of the first quarter of the 20th century* have visited 
those far off settlements and struggled, each in his own way, to ameliorate their 
conditions. And may it ever be remembered with gratitude that the sympathy 
and sacrifices of several non-Indian friends of India.-'-Doke* Folak Pea non. 
and above ail C. F. Andrews— were ever on our side as our inalienable assets 
and our unfailing inspiration. Like a true Christian and real lover of India, 
that be is. Rev. Andrews staked his health energy and all for the betterment 
of the condition of our colonial brethern. 

The immediate pretent seems to be surcharged with doubts and suspicions, 
dangers and despair : and we run the risk of suffering from an obsession of 
the immediate* forgetting the ultimate. Removal of economic disabilities and 
exaction of equitable legal rights are no doubt urgent ; and we have every faith 
that these will be achieved if their is a perfect co-ordination of efforis-of the 
Indians at home and abroad. But let tis nor forget that, to merit the title nf 
future Greater India, we shall have to pay attention to our moral, intellectual 
and spiritual advancement as well. The ancient Greater India came to be a 
source of sublime spiritual and cultural creation and. as such, a blessing ip 
humanity, as we have demonstrated beyond dispute through several publications 
of our Greater India Society. So future Greater India must ultimately test, for 
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Us stability and justification, upon moral and cultural and humanitarian 
achievements no less than on the political and economic. 

Unfortunately such a vita! question remains as yet so remote even fmm 
our cultured few that we barely get an up-to-date hand* book coo raining 
definite information and statistics on the subject. In the whirlwind of political 
pamphleteering and journalistic campaigns, the main issues remain as clouded 
as ever. There is neither 3 special national organization of competent persons 
to collect materials nor to undertake periodic excursions to and from India with 
a view to develop a more intimate relationship between the mother country and 
those struggling daughter colonies. Tin* liumbh resources of the Cheater India 
Society which always aspires to be of some serv ice to our colonial brethern are 
exhausted in exploring the well-nigh forgotten history of ancient Greater 
India. And though we appealed to our young university students several time* 
to undertake j systematic survey of the history of modern Greater India, they 
generally find very little fadttries and encouragement. Our public libraries care 
little to keep regular files of the periodicals and publications relating to these 
Indian colonies ■ and our universities nr other public bodies show little more care 
to encourage our young men to publish books or monographs on that subject, 

Under these circumstances we are under the painful necessity of admitting 
tliai. however brilliant might be the occasional achievements of a chance 
fighter in that field, the international significance of India's participation In the 
political and economic and cultural life of the modern colonial world will never 
be brought out in its true light unless we Indians at home and abroad conjointly 
follow a definite line of policy and of action - 

(1) In view of the fact that with the solitary exception of an Imperial 
Citizenship Association ity Bombay and Indian Overseas Associations in London 
and elsewhere, there are no well-organized bureaux of information relating to 
modern Greater India ; we should devise the ways and means of establishing, 
such bureaux at every one of the provincial capitals. Their functions would be 
to scrutinize the emigration from their respective provinces and also to ventilate 
the grievances of those provincials settled in different parts of the world, 

(2) Some regular and adequately financed periodical ( a monthly or a 
quarterly ) should immediately be started to publish interesting articles, studies, 
statistics, etc., with a view' to make the problems as living as possible. Several 
earnest Indian scholars are ready to devote their whole time and energy to the 
study of these problems, provided they are allowed a bare sustenance ; and one 
of them, a devoted worker of the Greater India Society, has already bravely 
come forward to prepare the first all - round manual f ‘Indian Emigration ; 
a Century of Survey/ 1 

(3) Such publications and other valuable contributions like The 
Hindusthani Workers on the Pacific Coast by Dr* R. K* Das and others should 
be published, republished and translated in all the important vernaculars of 
India, so thit they may reach the larger masses. 


(4) Special funds should be raised for mass education along the same 
line by means of picture and lantern lectures and cinema shows p so that our 
common people might share in the joys and sorrows of their colonial 
brothers and sisters 

(5) At every big provincial or AM-India gathering, a special conference 
on modern Greater India should be arranged and delegates and representatives 
to and fro should sir together to discuss and report. 

(6) Public opinion in this way should be brought to bear upon the 
activities of the authorities of the Emigration Department, of the Agents- 
Genaal as well as of Indian’s representatives at the League of Nations, and at 
the International Labour Office. 

(7} Indian emigration should be made a part of the syllabus of Indian 
Economics of our National Universities. 

(8) Special prizes should be offered for a thorough and intensive survey 
of any aspect of the life of the Indians Overseas. 

(9J Research scholarships and travelling fellowships should be offered 
to our brilliant students of history and economics and aetiology, as well as 
to our social service workers, enabling them to visit the colonies persona!]y 
and co-operate with their brother-workers in the same field 

(IQ) To organize occasionally and whenever convenient* special colonial 
congresses, changing its venue from time to lime* so that our leaders and tested 
workers as well as representative men and women of Mother India may gain 
first-hand knowledge about our brothers and sisters abroad. 


—The Mfrkm Review. Apia], L930. 


fS TIBET A FORBIDDEN COUNTRY 

BY 

HEMESTA KUMAR RAKSHIT ( of New York ) 

Peiping* Chi pa 

Thi death of Dalai Lams in December. 1933, ensuring once more the 
continuity of the hitherto uncertain suzerainty of the Nanking Government over 
Tibet gives added interest in the "Souvenirs of a journey through Tartar?. 
Tibet' and China during the years 1844, 1945 and 1846" by'the Lazar jst Priest. 

E Hue Tibet according to the author, has always been a very hospitable 
country to foreigners, the British experience not withstanding. Father Hue and 
his companion. Father Gabet. were very hospitably received by the T.brtan 
Lamas . and their reports on the useful activities of large number of Bhotancse 
and Kashmiri Muslims in Lhassa and elsewhere, prove again that the autho* 
rilies in Tibet were by no means as exclusive la they are made out to be. 

The two Catholic priests travelled through Inner Mongolia and Tibet 
amidst untold privations. Their sincere and burning desire to convert the 
Tibetans to Christianity enabled them to face all hardships with fortitude. They 
were proud of their holy mission, and even boastful at times. When the Regent 
of Tibet ordered a search of their meager possession as a matter of routine work, 
the following conversation ensued : 

"Yes ; that is all we possess said the priest, ''neither more nor ess. 

These are all our resources for invading Tibet" 

is satire in your words, said the “Regent ; i never fanett vjU mil i 
dangerous people. What is that ? he added, pointing to a crucifix we had fixed 
against the wait* 

"Ah, if you really knew what that was. you would not say that we arc not 
formidable ; for by that we desire to cmquer China, Tartary, and Tibet* 

The Regent laughed. foT he only saw a joke in our words, which yet were 

so real 3nd serious. 

With such a conviction and strength of mind it was easy for them to make 
the hard journey. They observed and took notes : the outcome of which is the 
present book.* vividly and simply told, and on the whole, accurate. They 
[earned Mongol and Tibetan dialects and were on very friendly teims with the 
people they met. But they were extremely hostile to the Chinese people, 
particularly to the Mandarins. They speak of the "utterly unprincipled knavery of 

; af, journey thnugb Tanary, Tibet and Chin*, during the "tore 1844, 19+5 and 

im ^ E Hue, Linrin Risit and Missionary Apostolic. Two Volume*. #00 pp. Paper bound 
New Edition. Annotated and INuitrawd by J. M. Flanrfiee, 1951. Uznriat Pr«i, The French 
Book Store* Peiping, MflX - ddJjn, 
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the Chinese** : and in their relations with the Mongolians, the Chinese people are 
often pictured as "horse stealers", "tricky' \ + *sly" and "mischievous", Nor the 
reason for this is hard to find- An editorial foot-note in the book explains it : 

“'Having given himself up entirely to the evangelisation of the Mongolian 
and Tibetan peoples he [Hue) feels fur them the affection that a father does for 
KU children ...Their quarrels too are his. He has heard them complaining of 
Chinese exactions ? Straightway he is up again a! the Chinese -„ ,P 

He was also influenced no doubt by the fact that the Chinese Government 
of the time banished them and other missionaries from China. There is perhaps 
a more fundamental reason for his universal dislike of (he Chinese, The follow¬ 
ing incident will illustrate the point* When the Chinese Government dis¬ 
covered the existence of the two priests in Tibet, the Tibetan Re presents live of 
the Emperor expelled them from the country arranging their transport ion with 
a coravan about lo leave Lhassa under the command of a young mandarin 
whom Father Hue tried to convert. Failing of success he writes of him thus ; 

""Ly-Kwo Ngan I the mandarin) altogether concurred wish us...He 
himself spoke with great eloquence on the frailly and brevity of human life, 
of worldly vanities, of the impenetrability of God's decrees, of the importance of 
salvation of the truth of Christian religion and of the obligation on all mankind 
to embrace it...but when it came to the point, to the practical result, to the 
dedaring himself Christian, there was a dead stand,.." 

Throughout his journey he had similar experiences. To him the Chinese 
ate a "thorough nation of shop keepers, with hearts dry as a ship-biscuit and 
grasping as a monkey", "a people almost universally sceptical and indifferent as 
to religious mattersSo Hue had no use for the irreligious Chinese ! 

He liked however the Mongolian and Tibetan Buddhists, their friendliness 
and their hospitality. Their tolerance toward his Christian faith he was incapable 
of reciprocating Fur. Hue, the devout Catholic, Catholic Church "is the 
depository of all truth 1 ' ; and he was an his triumphant march, sn he thought, to 
Tibet through China, to diffuse "the light of Christianity amidst these idolatrous 
nations, whose religion is merely a monstrous medley of doctrines and practices 
borrowed at once from Lao-tse, Confucius, and Buddha, all a growth fiom 
"profane antiquity" Throughout hi$ journey he met manv superstition* lamas ; 
once he was about lo attend a magic feat where a certain Lama is to "cut 
himself open, take out his entrails and place ihem before him, and then resume 
his previous condit on/ f He was inspired to go there to "neutral ax by our 
prayers,, the Satanic invocations of the Lamas" ! For. himself superstitious, he 
was convinced that there was "no trick or deception about them...for, from 
all we have seen and heard...we ate persuaded that the Devil has a great deal 
to do with ihe matter l" 

Their own superstition, however, did not prevenl them from making 
pointed and shrewd observations now and then, which even the readers qf 
Rc-TfunJdnjg Missions may read with profit* The ravages of ^mail-pox in 
94 
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Lhasfa and the prevalence of ‘medicine men method" of treatment, forced Hue 
to observe the value of the medical missionary in evangelistic work He 
writes : "The introduction of vaccination into Tibet by (he Missionaries would 
not improbably be the si* rat of the down-fall of Larranism, and of the 
establishment of the Christian religion among these infidal tribes." Elsewhere 
he observed : "After all, we hav e seen in our long peregrination,...we are 
persuaded that it is by instruction, and not by controversy, that the conversion 
of the heathen is to.be efficaciously operated. Polemics may reduce an adversely 
to silence, may often humiliate him, may sometimes irtiute him ; but they will 
never convince him," 

Hue is a Frenchman even before he is a missionary For did he not, as 
we find in : his Preface, leave France "oppressed with tears' as -'we slowly drew 
away from this beloved France' 1 ? He felt deeply of the retreat of French 
Imperialism of his time before the advancing steps of British imperialism. 
And he sighs : 

■‘In India it is w ith lively interest that we visited Pondichery, Mzh<$. and 
Bombay. We saw this mysterious civilization struggling in. vain against the 
unrelenting grip of English dominion... Every where, in China, in Malay asia, 
in Ceylon, and in Red Sea one meets the English imperialism, whose 
irresistible need for expansion is seeking to absorbe all peoples.. But France, 
it must be hoped, will soon regain everywhere the rank which belongs to her, 
..." And he reminds us elsewl ere: "It will at once tie understood that in 
our character of French citizens we instinctively placed out selves in the 
ranks of the progressists ; that is to ray, of those who desired to advance 

In Tibet the few weeks he was able to stay there, Hue was deeply 
engrossed with the teaching of Christianity ; but he did not forget France. 
He told the Regent "of the steam-boats* the railways* the halloons, gas, 
telegraphs, the daguerro-type. our industrial productions' : these “completely 
amazed him and gave him an immense idea of the grandeur and power of 
France." So that "we were scarcely a month at Lhassa before the numerous 
inhabitants of this town grew accustomed to speak with respect and admiration 
of Lhe Holy doctrine of Jehovah, and of the great kingdom of France,' 

Hue was annoyed when the Tibetan officials took him to bean Englishman. 
At that time lhe ' Opium wart” were going on and the "Britishers from Calcutta" 
w'ere all suspects in their eyes who "come to investigate the strength of 
Tibet, to make maps, and to devise means to get possession of the country. 
All national prejudice apart-* Such a quid-pro-quo could not but render us 
very unpopular, and perhaps ;-nd in our being cut to pieces *’ 

It is interesting at this point to quote from a Chinese review of the 
book: 

"Much water has (lowed down the Brahmaputra since this book was 
written. Dalai Lama's fears have been more than realist d. Tibet’s ‘‘natwnal 
seclusion” has come to mean not the exclusion of Britons, but the exclusion 
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of all whom the Britons do not approve. There h a telegraph line from 
India to Lhassa. and a hydro-electric plant in the city. The Chinese garrisons 
and the Chinese Residents have gone* and the British garrisons anti the 
British representatives have come, while a British trained 1 ibetan army js 
encroaching Further and further upon Chinese territory . * 

But it b as a travel book that father Hue's two volumes must excel. 
There was a lime when this work was considered by some as a product of jure 
imagination. But those who will read Hue, his very human and vivid and 
minute descriptions nf the geography, of the life and labour in parts of 
Manchuria, in inner Mongolia, in the Gobi Ondos region, and in Tibet, the 
veracity of which has been confirmed by other travellers that followed him* 
will have no doubts as to the genuineness of the pious mbsionary s words. 
Hue and Gabes travelled from month to month through regions where "Nature 
becomes all of a sudden savage - *, living on "insipid barley meal" and "buttered 
tea, app-iite providing the mo^t efficient seasoning”. 

Hue details his own observations and, like Herodotus* tdb of delightful 
legends and stories he heard all along his long journey* such as the legend of 
how Lahssa was built. He pictures for us the "rude grandeur' 1 of Mongolia, 
the crossing of the great Hoang-Ho, "beyond a doubt one of the finest rivers 
in the world 1 ; the "'terrible storms solemnly closing ihe autumn seasons 1 ' 
and the sparrows more insolent than in Europe*” They climbed mounlains 
"wholly compos J of moving sands, so fine, that when you touch it, it 
seems to flow through your fingers like a liquid 11 ; at other lime they climbed 
other mountains amidst M claps of thunder and repeated flashes of lightning 
that seemed to enkindle the sky/ 1 On their way to Lbassa they joined a 
caravan of M 1.500 long haired oxen, 1,200 horses, 1,200 camels* and 1.000" 
men 1 returning to Lhassa from Peking The description of this moving mass 
of men and animals is a joy to read. He speaks of superb spectacles of 
Buddhist festivals, of 'the Feast of flowers” where Hewers and illuminations 
were arranged with a taste that would have reflected no discredit on a Parisian 
decorator” ; and of J, tws reliefs of colossal proportion/' of Mongol* Chines^ 
Hindu and Negro types, representing the history-of Buddhism. He found the 
Mohammadans of China "quite Chinese in everything but temperament and 
creed' 1 exhibiting a "fine spirit of associaiion. 1 * We read ol "parties of 
moustached men” in some places of China, sitting before the door of their 
houses in the sun H knitting, sewing, and chattering like so many female 

"This jiatemeni of the Chinese reviewer be n*Tfjj]ly tulxtantutd by tha fotlcmng 

quotation fram Mr, David Macdonald Vintereihng book 1 : Twenty yean in Tibet ( 1932 ), p, 290 : 
The Government of India refused bet [ the French woman. Madam Ned J prrmiKion to vuit 
Tibet. She ttated that the did not recognize ike auihority of Great Britain in denying nation*!* 
of other pgwera the right to travel in Tibet which ii a CQffiptetey independent country. In tkt* 
connection it may be o>tcd that the meaiure adopted by the GoveEnmeni of India for rc^ubsing 
entry into Tibet are in accoidzuM with the wiibca of the Tibetan governmeni,'' 
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gossips !** While in some sectiona in Tibet, usage of the country regarded men 
as downright cowards who would fight with women* Such men "would be 
despised by the whole world/' Thu was pure French chivalry 1 F exclaimed 
the Fathers I 

Father Hue's forced departure from Tibet ended his labours. The laws 
of the Chinese Empire of the day were against the Christian missions, He failed 
as a missionary, through no particular faults of hts own ; but he left Lhassa as 
a It lend He was at home among the Buddhists ; because, as Hue discovered, 
the Buddhists of Tibet consider "Religious persons, men of prayer, belonging 
to all commies, are stranger nowhere a re' iglows man is a cosmopolite r Hie 
Regent told him so ; and the Fathers bade goodbye* their "hcmii# bursting 
with grief- 1 Then followed another long and hazardous journey full of 
adventures calmly faced and beautifully to!d r 

The account of Hue's iraveh will remain as a classic piece in Travel 
literature, inspite of its shortcomings in translation and priming. While it 
lacks a map, the volumes contain many interesting woodcuts and photographs. 

— India and tht WWd. Maack 19M. 


PROBLEMS OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 

The League of Nations international Committee on Intellectual Co-ope¬ 
ration held tts annual session in Geneva during the month of July 1933* 

India was represented in this Commission on Intellectual Co-operation by 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. Professor 
Radhakrishnan is one of best exponents of Hindu philosophy : and in a broadcast 
talk delivered in Geneva, Professor Radhakrishnan dwelt On the need for 
greater intellectual co-operation in these difficult days, A great Hindu philo¬ 
sopher that he is, Prof Radhakmhnan boldly promulgated Lhe principle, that 
‘Political values arc not the highest nor ant they all values ’. This lus often 
been rediculed in the West as the philosophy of despair, born of political servi¬ 
tude, But the questicm still stands, why the political preoccupations, of the 
West have neither procured for her peace nor security. There must be some¬ 
thing wrong fundamentally in the Western apotheosis of Politics which, even 
after the tragic experience of the last World war. is again pushing Europe 
towards the abyss of another war, foreshadowed by the complete break-down 
of the Disarmament Conference. The League, at Lhi$ crisis of civilisation, 
may for a while be less European and more Universal, if she warns to 
serve effectively the cause of World Peace. The century-old sufferings 
of India found, in the voice of Prof. Radhaklrshnan, the dignity of an inter¬ 
national appeal, when he pronounced into the sceptical ears of western 
militaristic imperialism i "So long as one man is in prison, I am not free ; so 
long as one nation is subject, ! belong to it " 



THE P. E. N. MOVEMENT AND 
THE BENGALI P. E. N. 


Language plays one of the greatest roles not only in the cultural but in 
our politico-economic reconstruction as well. India, which is more a continent 
than a country, naturally offers various linguistic avenues towards the under¬ 
standing of her diverse races and cultures. In the post, these linguistic avenues 
were more or leas exclusive ; but with the dawning of national consciousness, the 
Indian people realised the importance of a lingua Jranca and English, which 
accidentally happens to be an in ter-national language, fulfilled its mission by 
making our different languages understandable to one another as w r ell as to 
other linguistic families abroad. Thus through English our linguistic outlook 
has been internationalised. But intensive study and appreciation of at least the 
major living languages of India'have unfort unateLy been long neglected by our 
educational organisations official as well as non-official. It is only very 
recently that, following the noble lead of the Ute Sir Asurnsh Mookerjee and 
his successors in the University of Calcutta, that other provincial uni versifies 
are slowly, though some what haphazardly, providing for an adequate study 
of our living languages. Dr- Rabindranath Tagore* now honoured by nur 
University as its Emeritus Professor, was one of ihe first to emphasise the 
need of higher education through the vernaculars and we are proud to claim 
him T in his 75th year, as the President of our Indian P. E. N, This organisa¬ 
tion, under the capable direction of its devoted Organising-Secretary Madam 
Sophia Wadi a ®f Bombay, made a passionate appeal for a closer cultural 
and linguistic collaboration lie tween the litterateurs of the East and the West 
Thanb to her* we have formed an AIMndia Linguistic Committee and also* 
through the initiative of one of out esteemed colleagues Mr. K, M Munshi a 
notable writer of Gujarati* a special organisation and a monthly orga n, to further 
better understanding of the different creative literatures of India, 

Mahaima Gandhi, from another side, has rendered a great service 
to our cause by providing for the spread of Hindi as an All-India language 
for the masses of India So* through the constructive genius of great 
Muhammadan leaders like Sir Md Iqbal of Lahore, Sir Akbar Hyderi of 
Deccan and other learned members of the Osmania and Aligarh Universities* 
Urdu is coming to be a powerful unifying factor in Moslem India. 

Studying these symptoms and* very a propria tdy in ibis year of 
tri centenary of the French Academy, Dr, Kalidas Nag issued an appeal for the 
formation of an united Indian Academy, Most of the influential papers ^ 
supported the project strongly ; there was an exchange of correspondence in the 
"Statesman". Calcutta, and the Times of India, Bombay, wrote die following 
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editorial : "The eloquent plea of Dr, Kalidas Nag □! Catcutta University for 
the foundation in India of a Central Academy on the lines of L* Academic 
Fran-.-aise to integrate, as he puts it, 'the creative activities of the nation in 
the domain of Science and Letters.* deserves more than a mere echo of approval. 
In view of the differences, recently revealed smonfi scientific luminaries, it 
would probably be better to concentrate on the titerary aspect. But there can 
be no doubt that a focal point such as that proposed for India’s culture, could be 
a poiem force for progress and unity in the future. Such Inspiration of 
the kind there has been in the past has revolved rather vaguely and 
spasmodically round the home of Dr, Rabindranath Tagore. That in itsell was 
not inappropriate ; yet it was more a tribute to the greatness of a p-rrson than 
to the natural chan net of national self-expression Authorship has as yet a poor 
reward in India, but there arc ample signs of progress and development (hat 
promise well. The formation of an Indian Academy, at an early stage like the 
present could provide for work of inestimable value in protecting and fostering 
the growth of national letters, on lines peculiar to the natural genius of the 
people, as well as appropriate to a changing India, Undoubtedly there lies, 
beneath the dust of ages and many second-rate outpourings of the pr- senl day, 
a wealth of traditional culture which, grafted on to things of worth In modern 
civilisation can, if encouraged, contribute a literature and philosophy second 
to none. But there is need in this as in other things, for a creation of a true 
sense: or values both in literary a predation and literary production, This 
Indian Academy organised on truly national lines and sincerely devoled, without 
prejudice either communal or provincial, to letters in themselves could surely 
stimulate.*' 

Hence Dr. Nag had to develop his idea further into a concrete programme 
for an All-India Congress of Livin* languages published also in the Times 0 / 
India : "t am encouraged to Find that the most influential Indian as well as 
Anglo-Indian paper* have supported my scheme. Bull am specially grateful 
10 you for the constructive suggestions in your note which has been quoted in 
j. s entirety in the August mtrnbir of the Calcutta Review, the official organ of 
^ha Calcutta University. As a Member of the All Indian Linguistic Co 1 mince of 
the Indian P. E. N (Bombay and as the Executive Secretary of the first regional 
organisation, the Bengal Branch of P. E. M. {Calcutta). 1 have been forced to 
think along concrete lines to develop an unhed academy for the major languages 
of India i Hindi. Urdu. Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Tamil, Felugu, 
Canarese and Malayalam, There are regional literary associations for each of 
the above languages but they seldom correspond with One another or meet even 
periodically, to discuss the possibilitiesof common action 'in protecting and 
fostering the growth of national genius of the people, as you have observed 
with so much practical idealism. 

May I appeal through your hospitable columns to all such literary clubs 
and associations to send me 1 cate of my University of Calcutta ) their concrete 
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suggestions, as to how they may bdp me in calling a Congress of Living lan¬ 
guages of India, with Dr. Rabindfanath Tagore as President, say, in Calcutta 
during the last week of December next ( l93h when members, can travel com¬ 
fortably and economically from any part ot India, availing themselves of the 
Christmas Concession 11 

The Bombay head office of the Indian P, E. R and our President Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore wry kindly extended their sympathies and collaboration ■ 
and we hope and pray that the prominent writers, ladies and gentlemen, of 
our different linguistic families, would correspond and co-operate with the 
members of the Bengali P E, N. w hich is ready to invite them to the first 
Congress to be held in Bengal under the auspices of Dr. Tagore's VlWa Bharati 
and the University of Calcutta, The cosmopolitan group of students in 
Santimkctan. warmly auppoitcd Dr Nag when he addressed them on the 
Indian P. E. R movement and an All India linguistic congress. So Dr Shyamp 
Prasad Moukerjee. the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, who- like 
his illustrious father, h a great champion of Indian vernacular, strongly sup¬ 
ports us and would extend the hospitality qf the University Buildings for such a 
Congiess. The exact date and programme of the Congie&s may be fixed, alter 
due deliberation and interchange of views. 


The Bengali F* E. N* 

Within the short time the Bengali P, E< N. Club succeeded in 
developing a esprit dz corps amongst the writers of modern Bengal who warmly 
supported the Secretaries Dr. Kalidas Nag and Mr. Mantndralal Bose in their 
endeavour to develop a permanent centre of social contact. No doubt we have 
in Bengal, numerous clubs and special groups ; hut seldom have we teen ko 
many poets, playwrights, novelists, essayists and editors assembled with such 
an enthusiasm for Cultural camaiadtrit* Several meetings of the general 
committee were held at the Committee Room of the A smash Building (Post¬ 
graduate Department ol the Calcutta University) When the Rules Committee 
finished iis work, the special regulations for the guidance of the Bengali P* El 
N. Chapter* based mainly on those of the Indian P. E. N , were duly passed 
at a public meeting held on the 29th July, 1935 at the University Building. 

On ihe 15th September last, just on the eve of the completion of the 60th 
Birthday of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the eminent Bengali novelist, opened 
with hL good wishes the autograph book of friendship, of our Bengali P. E N., 
in the first P, E, N. Luncheon held at the Hotel Majestic Over 60 litterateurs, 
ladies and gentlemen, assembled on that occasion which witnessed the election 
of three of our leading wf iter? as Honorary Members : Sa T at Chandra Chatteljee* 
Pramatha Chaudburi and Raj Sekhar Bose whn f in their turn, thanked the 
Bengali P. E. R Club and assuring their fullest support. Sarat Chandra 
Chatteljee made a passionate appeal on behalf of the struggling authors to 
devise some means of mutual aid. Mr. Annada Sankar Ray, I. C. in a 
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moving speech, explained the aims ind objects of the P. E. N. and discussed 
some of the outstanding problems of modern literature. Finally Dr. Kalidas 
Nag read the following message o£ Dr Rabindranath tagore, our President. 

”1 am one with you all whin you gather to celebrate the promise of the 
creative spirit, 1 share the hope ; my age warns me against sharing the 
obligation. Through P. E. N. we participate in the great festival cl the 
luminous minds of the world. My warmest wishes 

In the month of November last the great Japanese Poet Yone Noguchi 
visited Calcutta to deliver his Readership lectures at the University ; and Dr. 
Nag. who knew him. ever since his visit to Tokyo in i924. attended to the poet, 
established contacts with our authors and brought him to Santinikrtan where 
Rabindranath Tagore gave Yone Noguchi a rousing reception with all the 
members of his school. The Bengali P. E N organised a special reception 
foe Yone Noguchi (on the 1st December. 19 jo> who was introduced to the 
members of the Club whom he thanked in the characteristic Japanese way by 
reciting some of his unpublished poems, in the original with English translation. 
On that occasion l r. Nag had the satisfaction of reading the following message 
from H G. Wei's the |’resident of the International PEN. 

''On behalf of the P. E. N. Club ot London, and in my capacity of 
President of the World Association of P, E. N. Clubs, I send our warmest 
greetings to the new Calcutta Branch uf the Indian P. E. N Centre. May it 
flourish and uphold the standard of free expression and human brotherhood 
throughout the world". We thank in this connection two of our esteemed 
friends and colleagues, Mr. Amiya C, Chakravarti and Mr Kanti Ch. Ghosh 
for their untiring efforts towards making the Bengali literature and authors 
known and respected by various European writers' clubs and cultural 
associations. We want more of such cultural ambassadors abroad ; and we hope 
that, through the co-operation of the various P. E, N. centres and publishers, 
an active collaboration between the authors of India and of the Western 
world be soon established for their mutual benefit, and for the progress of 
intellectual co-operation among nations. 

To foster the P. E. N. movement in India Dr, Nag conferred with several 
writers of Hindi and Urdu with a view to developing gradually the Hindi and 
Urdu P* E. N. Clubs. Addressing the centenary meeting ofPoetHali '15ih 
December, i935), the great Urdu Poet. Dr. Nag with Prof. Humayun 
Kabir, appealed for the formation of a Urdu P. E. N. which was warmly 
Supported. In the coming year we hope to convene, in cQ‘Ope:auon with 
Indian P E, N, Bombay and the various literary academies of India, the first 
All-India Congress of Living languages. So we request all who are interested 
in the project to correspond with Dr Kalidas Nag* and to send their sugges¬ 
tions. care of the Post Graduate Department of the Calcutta University, 

—fa«{id and th* tPcrfd, January, J5J6 

* Dr. Nag vu invited to llw Bunins Aina Cong:ea of the Intel ratio Alt P, E- N, in IMS. 





INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL P,E,N. CONGRESS 
IN BARCELONA (20-25 MAY 1935] 


The Barcelona P. E. N. Congress was a great success and while endorsing 
whole-heartedly its programme, we draw the attention of the Indian public to 
the momentous resolution sponsored by the English and the United States 
Centres and unanimously supported by the International Executive Committee, 
"That this Conference reffirms its conviction that freedom of expression 
and publication is an inalienable right of ail creative workers ; that any 
censorship of literature hinders authors in their work, and is treason to the 
rights of conscience, and should be resisted by all authors, whatever the 
nature of the censorship, And this Conference believes that the first duty of 
every author is the pursuit of truth and the first duty of all governments to 
the author is to see tliat he is not hampered in that pursuit. 

This Congress recognizes that, in a certain number of countries, authors, 
members of the Federation of the P. £. N, are not in a position to put the 
foregoing principles into practice. It calls upon the Excutivc Committee to 
make such protests or demands as may be necessary whenever the occasion 
arises in these countries.” 

The above resolution which was carried unanimously proves, beyond 
doubt, that the P, E. N. is growing, from a mere international club, organizing 
dinners and excursions, into an intellectual intemafiontde safeguarding human 
rights and conscience. 

Our Indian P. E. N. was ably represented at the Congress by Madame 
Sophia Wadia, We quote below the following account of her activities in 
Barcelona as printed in the June News ;— 

Mme. Sophia Wadia (India) made an impressive appeal to the P. E. N. to 
stimulate contact between Eastern and Western cultures, Her speech was 
received with an ovation. Madame Wadia put forward the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, and the International Executive Committee was 
asked to deal with it : —'it is suggested that this Congress approve that a 
Committee of P. E. N. members be appointed to determine the desirability and 
feasibility of sending a P. E. N, deputation, free from political aims and 
bias, as from governmental interference or support, to centres of culture in 
Asiatic Countries for the two fold purpose 

(a) Of bringing fraternal greeting fte-m Western P. F. N, members to 
their Asiatic confreres and, with the co-operation of the latter, of labouring 
actively to spread among the people of Asia the message of goodwil founded on 
cultural idealism and to explain to them the merits and worth of Occidental 
culture, and 
95 
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(b) Of seeking and accummulatinB such principles of old Asiatic 
literary cultures as will energise members of the Deputation to use them 
in driving a fresh impetus to literary activities in Europe and America. 


A Mcmagn fmm the Bengali P- E. N. in the International 
p* E£ ft- CtingitUt Borcekitn. 

Prof Dr. Sunili Kumar Chattetj™. M.A (Cal.) *D. Litt, f London) author 
of the The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language writes : 

The Bengali language has □ history going back to at least a thousand 
yearn ; the language originated at the close of the first millcnium A,D. From a 

kind of vernacular ancient Indijn speech current in Eastern India, w hich may 

roughly be described as a young form of Sanskrit. The language is an 
important one. being spoken by some 53.5 millions of people in the provinces 
of Bengal, ELhat. Orissa, and Assam. Of course. Hindustani ( Hindi ‘ is the 
most important language of India, her tepresentat ve speech ; but Hindustani, 
although current among some HU millions as their language of literature and 
public life, is the home-language, icingue natal, of a very much smaller number 
of people, Jess than that of Bengali, Bengali is the great language of the 
world in point of numbers, coming after English. Northern Chinese, Russian. 
German, Spanish and Japanese 

In spite of its importance in India, where it possesses the most advanced 
literature of any vernacular speech and where it is exerting a direct or indi¬ 
rect influence on the other languages. Bengali remained practically unknown 
as a great language outside India, before the award of the Nobel Prize for lite¬ 
rature to Rabindranath Tagore in 1913. British European admirers of Bengali 
were there, but interest in it was naturally restricted to Indianists only. As 
the language of an important major province, administrative necessity made 
the acquirement of Bengali obligatory for British officials of certain classes 
posted to Bengal ; and Bengali lectureships are to be found in London, Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford. One English Professor of Bengali, late Prof. j. D. An¬ 
derson of Cambridge, once observed that [he British Empire possesses two 
languages with first class literatures viz, English and Benpli ; and a not Iter 
English admirer of Bengali described Bengali as combining the millifluousness 
of Italian with the power of German to express complex ideas. 

Bengali deserves to be well known and to have an honoured place in 
the comity of modern languages and literatures for the intrinsic merits of both 
the language itself and its literature. It is an Indo-European speech, a distant 
Cousin of English, German, French, Italian. Spanish, Russian and Persian, 
It has inherited the traditions and vocabulary and with that much of the power 
of Sanskrit, Its Literary history extends from about I,{500 A.D. onwards and 
in its literary output, it has produced in its old and medieval forms some 
mystical love poetry of an extraordinary quality, a number of ballads in verse 
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which mark the high water-level of popular social romance and some high 
class narrative poetry. In its modern literature Bengali adapted and natu- 
raliscd some European forms like the Blank Verse and ihe Sonnet ; some of 
the Bengali poets, dramatists and Other writers of the second hall'of the last 
century linking up the literature with the literatures of Europe. It produced 
a number of poets and other writers who can take their rank with the best 
geniuses in other languages, like ChandidSsa. the lyric poet of the Bth century, 
the Vaishaava lyric poets of the 16th and 17th centuries, the poet Bharatchan- 
dra (10th century) and the great 19th century master-Michael Madhusudan 
Datta fpoeO, Bankitn Chandra Chatletjl (novelist) and above all Rabindranath 
Tagore. Among elder and younger contemporaries of Tagore there were 
and arc poets and novelists of a britiance unique in India. The intellectual 
prominence of the Bengali speaking Indians and their sympathetic acceptance 
of modem ideas and ideals of the West, while preserving a very strong nationa¬ 
lism and a desire to retain the best elements of their own culture is well-known 
in India and outside. 

It is gratifying to note that as a member of the Indian P, E. N., Bengali 
has taken her scat in the more spiritual from of the League of Nations,—the 
League of Languages, Literatures and Cultures which is embodied in ihe P.E.N. 
May this participation in the corporate cultural life of the P. E- N. by Bengali 
and other Indian languages lead to a greater intellectual amity and a closer 
spiritual union among the nations by making India, the ancient mother of 
thought and mysticism, and the rest of the world, benefit mutually by this 
contact’". 


“T.rs Amis lie Paris,” 

Jn the summer of 1934 Professor SyKain Levi, the eminent and revered 
Indologist of the University of Paris, who has gained universal authority and 
prestige by his works and the teaching in France of Oriental languages and 
Indian history and literature, entrusted his tong cherished desire for the 
establishment of a Franco-Indian Cultural Association in India to Lt. 
Col. M, Bonnaud, Trade Commissioner for France in India, when the latter 
visited him in Paris. 

The object of the Association is to tighten the bonds of friendship 
between France and India and to create a permanent Centre of Franco-Indian 
cultural relations which may serve equally the French and the Indian people. 
The Association was baptised by Professor Sylvain Levi as "Lcs Amis de Paris' 1 . 

Immediately on his return to India Lt. Col. M, Bonnaud sent out 
invitations to the Doctors of the Universities of Paris and of other 
Universities of France as also to scholars who studied in France, at present 
residing in India, to join the Association, so as to give shape to the wishes of 
Professor Sytvain Levi. 
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Forty scholars from different parts, oflndia responded to the invitation 
anil gave their support to Lhe formation of the Association. 

Dr. KiltdaB Nag, of the University of Calcutta, who is well known for his 
devotion to Societe Indo-Latine and to the cause of Franco-Indian friendship, has 
been entrusted with the work of the organizing President and the Headquarters 
of the Association was located at 70, Syed Ameer Ali Avenue, Calcutta, 

— fnti-'LS and WWd, Jtaljfr 1935* 


Inte rn ultima,) tutfade of EiJu ration nl Cine mu lop™ phy in Rome. 

The three principal secondary organs of the League, are (!) of Intellec¬ 
tual Co-operation in Paris and the Insttutes (21 of Private International 
Law and (3) of International Educational Cinematography situated in Rome. 
They believe in active Intellectual Co-operation with the Asiatic nations, 
although most of them, on account of an absurd technical definition, are 
outside the League of Nations. 

Dr. Feo the expert emphasised before the League Secretariat the importance 
of the fact that the entire Asiatic World should be represented by The Motion 
Picture Society of India Bombay) which acted as the national committee of the 
Institute for India. But India is too big and her educational problems too 
diversified to be managed by a single city like Bombay In each of the 
twenty Universities of India, Burma and Ceylon, the Institute should establish 
information centres and appoint corresponding members to report regularly 
on the good or bad influences of Occidental films on the national life of the 
ristnq ^rations of the Orient. Moreover, the overwhelming majority of the 
350 'millions of Indian population being "unlettered’, the quickest and the 
best means of approaching them would be through healthy educative films and 
radio-talks. Unfortunately the League Institute is forestalled here by profes¬ 
sion! exploiters from Europe and specially America who by their oversexed 
films and by their pathological Crime story-reels arc doing as much harm to 
Occidental prestige as to Oriental character. Ue hope that ,heDiaft Con¬ 
vention for facilitating the international circulation ot Fdttcohomii fil™ w,|] re- 
etifv she deplorable state of affairs, and that Indian Educattomsts and Artists 
would he well represented in the international Congress of Educational 

Cinematography. 


—India & i he IPtirii, SepnenihfT, IW 
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KALIDAS NAG 

The world war of 1914 not only demolished many of beautiful old 
churches and universities ( 1 have seen Amiens and Louvain with my own 
eyes ) but shattered also the ivory towers and dream-structures of the last 
century. It professed to be a war for Democracy and pretended to be a war 
to end war. When 1 entered Europe after the war. Europe was a devasied area 
of ruined dreams and pathetic idealisms. It was a varilable degradation of 
Christianity as frankly admitted by believing Christiana who were sent to prison 
for the great offence of broadcasting the Sermon on rhe Mcutir, as the Gtta of 
the conscientious objectors. It was a tragic betray a! of civil i cation ; as, tight 
through and after Lhe war. the victor as wdi as the vanquished betrayed a 
spirit oE hatred, greed, vindictiveness and cruelty tardy [53railed in history. 
Carrying my modest luggage of copy-book maxims taught by l f Hh century 
Europe, I had to wade through, with staggering steps, the bloody mini of 
international murder in thought and action. And had I not the privilege of 
knowing personally and intimately select spirit s like Roma in Roll and and George 
Duhamet, Hermann Hesse and Stefan Zweig, Bertrand Russel and Gilbert 
Murray, Ellen Key and Jane Adams, I would have returned from Europe 
thoroughly disillusioned and convinced that all tali talks about international 
brotherhood were pious frauds and that the rcbarbartzation of the world were 

not only impending but a /art accompli. 

Luckily for me and for the coming generation, there emerged out of the 
chaos of hatred, faint yet none the less significant and hopeful currents of 
genuine internationalism These were represented by the "Society of F riends 
and the group of "Conscientious objectors", the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, the Fellowship of Reconciliation and .i few .'incurs 
pacifist organizations : and last though not the least, the World Writers Asso¬ 
ciation or the P. E- N. Like Jane Adams, on the field of women’s activities, the 
late Mrs. Dawson Scoti (the ’Sappho’ of the post-war generation of British 
writers) dreamt a noble dream of building a international brotherhood of Pods, 
Playwrights, Editors, Essayists and Novelists. It was organized in 1921*22 on a 
modest scale with a group in London and I heard of its beneficial activities 
during my frequent visits to England from Paris, Several members of the F, E. 
N. Club stood on the same platform with me in Paris or Geneva, Lugano or 
Prague (1922-23) and I was happy to learn from Mon Remain Roliand that he 
was going to London at the invitation of Mr. H, G. Wells and others of the 
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p, £. M 4 Club and tliat he would be made their Honorary member, Madame 
Ld'si’-.e Ouppi, a friend of Mon Rolland, and j member of the Paris P, E, N. 
kindly invited me to a special reunion luncheon in honour of an author, and 1 
had die pleasure of being introduced to several distinguished P, E. N, members. 
Never could i dream however, that 1 should be called twelve years after {1935) by 
my esteemed [riend and colleague Madame Sophia Wadi a to organize the Bengal 
chapter of the Indian P. E. N. and to represent it at the International Congress 
in Argentina through the kind invitation of the P. E. N, Club of Buenos Aires. 

tt was nut all plain sailing for Intel nationalists and 'things international' 
in those post war day*. I have seen with my own eyes, while reading 
Duhatael’s L-j vie det Martyrs, many perfectly innocent Pacifists persecuted 
and sent to prison, Pierre Ccresafe among others, for having refused to accept 
the condition of military service and for having dared to offer severer 
discipline of Service Civile in exchange, even in a liberal country like 
Switzerland, But they carried their point. I have watched the battle royal 
raging round College de France when Albert Einstein was invited to lecture 
on Relativity * the nationalists opposing and the internationalist*, led by Prof, 
Langwin, asserting the right of Tolerance. Finally Einstein came to lecture 
in pure German in the College de France. So in the ensuing International 
Congress of Philosophy, presided over by Prof. Bergson in the holy precincts of 
the University of Paris in 1921, there was a lull fledged and enthusiastic 
discussion and symposium on the mag run m opm of Einstein. Thus slowly but 
Steadily, the forces of internationalism were gaining ground and Bergson 
ardently championed the cause of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations, There were backsliding* and 
regressions and shameful recantations on the part of several writer*, scientists 
and philosophers, after the war just as during the cyclone of hatred. There 
were suspicious and cynical attack* also against i nte national ism, as 1 found 
illustrated in the queer attitude of the newly founded Fascist Government in 
Italy, in refusing the women's International League of Peace and Freedom to 
hold it* session in Varese ( near Como ) which therefore, at the East moment, 
had to be transferred to the hospitable shore of the Swiss lake of Lugano, i 
could not hdp remembering those days, when I found Sig. Marinetti, the Italian 
delegate to the Argentine Congress (1936) throwing the whole house into a 
convulsion of shrieks and shoutings when challenged by Jules RomaLn. 
Nationalism or Internationalism ? a pointed question ever throwing the West 
in * paroxysm of intolerance. Yet I felt most hopeful in the quiet meetings 
of select fraternitie* of artists, writer* and pacifists, as I met them in Lugano 
or Prague, Oslo or Madrid, discoursing on The India of Mahatma Gandhi, or 
India and Internationalism, or India of Tagore, The same spirit prevailed in the 
enlightened groups of Geneva, the cradle of the League of Nations; and the 
venue of the Third international Congress of Education where I was privileged 
to address the public on the Humanization of History. History was degraded 
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and Art and Literature prostituted to the service of ignoble politics of 
nationalism during the war. But the other humanitarian and ennobling forces 
of Peace and Internationalism, were gaining gmund here and ihere as would be 
illustrated by the history of several small but potent organizations like the 
P. Er N* or the World Association of Writers, 

The cross currents of post-war Europe or rather of the war-ridden 
Occident found their echoes in the far-uf shores of South America as we felt 
From the address of welcome of Dr. Ibargurcrv President of the P E. N. Club, 
Buenos Aires and from the noble speech of His Excellency General Agitttin 
P. Justo* President of the Argentine Republic. Dr. Ibargurcn* while according 
a warm reception to the distinguished guests of diflcreni countries and 
denominations, could not help referring to “the hours of mbery. of hatred 
a nd sochi warfo res 1 dem omt ra C ing *'i h a convuls bns of mechan tea! civil izat ion 
of politico-economic materialism and of passions let loose, threatening lq 
swamp Humanity in that critical hour of history. He affirmed that the 
glamour of wealth and power in any country is not necessarily a mark of civili¬ 
sation, With regard to literature he maintained that white nationalism stood 
justified by a special virion of beauty given to each nation, yet the "moral 
substance brought by the soul of each people goes to the patrimony of 
uniuarsal culture / 1 

The President of the Republic who treated the delegates to a t!rand 
banquet at his Palace, greeted the writers as brother-spirits in the path of 
spiritual life* who were specially welcome to bring their moral efforts to the 
pacification of mankind in that tragic period, “when the tempest of Hale and 
of Violence seems to have been Jet loose on this planet/* The writers and 
artists, according to the noble President, cannot afford "to be cold spectators 
of events'* but to realise their lofty social function, striving to hasten the 
approach of that epoch when "man will not see an enemy in his fellow-being 
and understand that hatred \% barren and that violence ever breeds violence / 1 
Holding, as we did, the session of the Congress in this cultural atmosphere 
of Hispanic America, where mil!Ions speak the Spanish language, (although 
averting their independence of the Spanish State) we could fed that the 
atmosphere was tone with the current tragedy of Spain and her fratricidal Civil 
Wars entailing awful di strut: cions of life of property and works of art. Europe was 
threatened with individual violence of Dictators and of eroup violence of parties ; 
and thus getting sharply divided inio two warring camps ; Fascist or Communist. 
This infection had reached also the body-politic of many Latin republics ; and 
even the gentle Argentinians now and then betrayed the it party predilections 
from the galleries of the Congress. Mon. Jules Roma in, in his fir at a a dress at 
the inaugural ion of the Congress strongly pleaded for the autonomy of individual 
judgment in Democracy as the best defence against Dictatorship and he was 
loudly cheered. So w hen Emil Ludwig in a stirring addtess in Gee man, 
referred to the tragedy of thu German writers in Nazi Germany ; and 
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when the Yeddish delegate Mr. H, Uvic, to the persecution of Jewish 
authors, the assembly rose as one man to express U= unqualified 
condemnation its sympathy and support. Thus, so far as the P. E N T . fraternity 
was concerned, the principle of liberty of speech and expression, 
an ably formulated by Mr. H. G. Wells in the last Congress of Barcelona, 
was amply vindicated. Officially neilhcr Hitlerite Germany not Stalinite 
Russia was represented in the congress, those governments not having 
permitted the growth office literary groups like the P. E. N. 

Fascist Italy however was represented by its chief delegate Sig. Filippo 
Marinetti. By his over enthusiasm in speaking on any and every topic, <meta- 
physics not excepted) and by his combative assertion of the ‘ Italian standpoint" 
he furnished the only "incident" or ‘scene’ in this otherwise peaceful confess. A 
resolution supporting world-peace was passed in the morning unanimously by 
the Congress anj, for the afternoon session Marinetti was proposed to the chatr. 
Mon Jules Romaiti without any previous notice, virtually started an impeach¬ 
ment of die man in the chair by exposing how Marinetti had published only a 
month ago an article saying that 'war was the only h»ietu for the whole 
mankind" and yet he voted for the peace resolution 1 PandimOmum was let 
looSJ£ and there were no calm deliberation or debate but abuse* and counter- 
abuses between the French and the Italian delegations which were tactfully 
put an end to by the Argentine P. E. N, group playing real hosts, and asserting 
that such aggressively political matters need not be discussed at all twfote the 
Congress. At the last banquet however, with characteristic Latin effusion the 

two delegations hugged and kissed one another and Jules Remain as President 

elect of the next year accepted the venue of the Congress in Rome, as per 
invitation of the Latin delegation. Thus a tragedy give place to a comedy, to 

the relief of all present. w .. . 

Several important business items of the Congress deserve a brief mention . 

useful discussions followed the reports on (a) the literary Exhibition of an 
International character lb) the international P. E. N. Review (c) the social 
assistance to distressed authors and <d> the diffusion of literary works and their 
interchange in different countries. Several Eastern European delegates induced 
in a mild mutual recrimination on the censorship evil and its deterrent effect 
on the diffusion of literature. Again politics was tactfully by passed. Sfc. 
Marinat'd made a few sensible suggestions in Us report on the creation 
of an International Institute of Translations which would be fully developed 
and lei us hope, fruitfully discussed in the future Congress, Most of the 

suggestions have been accepted by Unesco. 

But so Jar as the nan-European literatures are concerned, there lies a 
vast and important neglected field of work, as 1 had the privilege of discussing 
with several delegates and especially with Mr. Herman Quid, the Secretary of 
the international P. E N. He mentioned in his short ytt telling report that we 
have SO lat 56 P. E N. centres representing 44 national groups, which is a 
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brilliant record, deserving warm congratulations. But while translations from 
one t i the other uesrern languages has fairly advanced, translations from the 
oriental to occidental languages, have made so far little progress. On this 
point I had valuable discussions with my fellow delegates from Japan and 
Egypt and Iraq ; and we hope a well considered report would be submitted, on 
that subject to the next Congress, from Oriental delegates. A few of the 
classics of India and Persia, China and Japan have been translated no doubt ; 
but, so far as we could judge from India, very few of our post-cl ass tea! Indian 
writers, really deserving a translator, have found literr works translated into 
any western language* Consequently the iiting languages of India, proud 
of having a history of about a thousand years, are largely ignored by the 
western public and publishers, This deserves the urgent and ready attention 
of theP. E. N members of India as well as those of the Bharatiya SaJtiijd 
Pari shad (the All India Literary Academy } 

Yet there is a vast possibility of cultural collaboration! as we felt, Madame 
Sophia Wadia and myself, representing India in that Republic of letters. 
The very name of India and her great sons like Tagore and Gandhi evoked 
sincere and ardent applaud and enthusiasm- So much so that the local Catholic 

bigotry got nervous and started a veiled counter-attack against Midame W-.idi.t, 

for the capital offence of rousing a tremendous enthusiasm for India by her noble 
discourse on the Philosophy in the life of the Indian masses, by her radio talks, 
interviews and conversations, above all by her sweet and graceous personality- 
draped in the best Indian idries, all combining to create a very friendly 
atmosphere far India in Argentina. 

Over and above India, represented by two of us. there were two delegates 
from the Near East and two from the Far East, The Egyptian P. E. N. sent 
Dr. M. Awad of the University of Cairo. He is a sound scholar educated in 
Germany who has translated Goethe into Arabic and who was specially devoted 
to human geography. Another Arab-speaking delegate was Prof. Mejid Khadduri 
of the Education Department of Baghdad, Iraq who, as I was glad to know, is a 
colleague of my friend Dr F. Jemali of the Iraq Finistry of Education and 
secretary to the Iraq P. E N. Club. Both Dr. Awad and Prof. Khadduri 
participated in the debate on "Intelligence and Life", staged in the forum of 
the P. E. N. Congress- It is a pity that Persia and China were not represented 
in the Congress although the learned Minister of Iran in Buenos Aires, His 
Excellency Nadir Avaslah gave me and my fellow delegates of Egypt and 
Iraq a very cordial reception at the Iranian Embassy. Japan was well 
represented by the eminent poet-novelist Town Shimaaaki and by the painter 
and story writer Ikuma Arishima with whom T had the pleasure and privilege 
of travelling in the O. S, K. Luxury-liner "Rio de Janeiro Mam", from Colombo 
to Buenos Aires. Through them I came to know many things about the latest 
cultural activities of Japan and I hope to publish something on them in my 
fuller studies. Mr. Sfaitnttdu enthusiastically supported the project of 
96 
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starting an International P. E. N. magazine, contacting the members of tht 
various countries. Mr- Atishitna moved .3 formal resolution, which was accepted, 
inviting the P. E. N, Congress, to Japan,in 1940 when there will be grand 
celebrations of the World Olympic and the 2500th anniversary of the Japanese 
Empire. Last year, at the Barcelona Congress 3 035 Madame Wadia invited the 
Congress to India and therefore a compromise was suggested to the effect that 
after the congress of 1940 in Japan the delegates, on return voyage, would 
accept the hospitality of the Indian P. E. N, 

This made me examine the history of the different sittings. I note 
here below, for the benefit of those interested, that, so far, the P. E. N. Con¬ 
gress met only once in North America [1924 ,i and in South America (1936) ; 
so that, out of the 14 sessions. 12 were in Europe : in London in 1923, Paris in 
192'., Berlin in 1926. Brussels in 1927. Oslo in 1928. Vienna in 1929, Warsaw 
in 1930, Amsterdam in 1931, Hungary in 1932, Yugoslavia in 1933, Scotland 
in 1934 and Barcelona in 1933 just before the rragsc conflagration of the civil 
war. From 1923-1932 the P. E. N, was presided over by John Galsworthy who 
rendered permanent and great set vice to the Cause of this writeis’ federation. 

1 was so happy to get some personal reminiscences of the great British 
novelist Galsworthy from hisf tiend R. H. Mottram who is a novelist himself 
and who gave a fine discourse on "English novels' to his audience in Buenos 
Aires After ibe death of Galsworthy, Mr. H. G. Wells acted as President for 4 
years 1933*36) and when he was replaced by M. Jules Remain, the Congress 
passed a resolution of thanks and of felicitations on the "flth birth anniversary of 
Mr. Wells which was brilliantly celebrated {with Bernard Shaw) while I was 
leaving London to catch my boat for India, 

Thus we we that, so far, the P. E. N. has been busy developing the Euro¬ 
pean field of letters and only twice could it touch the two continents of the 
New- World. It is very desirable therefore that a plenary session of the 
P. E. N. Congress should be held in Asia Thanks to the invitation of our 
friends of Japan it will, we are sure, be celebrated with due solemnity by Eastern 
authors. The hospitality of Japan is proverbial and on their way to and from 
Japan, out friends of the P. E N. will have plenty of or pcriunitics to break 
journey in China and India or any other country. Meanwhile between 1937-1940 
we should try to push the cause cf the P. E. N, in the linguistic and literary 
zones of Asia so poorly* explored so far. A 'Who’s Who’ of the notable writers 
of modern Asia and India also should be made ready before 1940. 

The host nation of the Buenos Aires Club, as might be easily guessed, 
showed infinite patience and admirable preparations on the material side ; and 
we all agreed that our colleagues of the Argentine P. E. N. have played 
their rote perfectly, thanks to the generous support of their Government, 
Mr, Antonio Aitq, the able Secretary, and the local committee spared no pains 
to make each utte of us as happy and comfortable as possible and our gratitude 
was as sincere as It was profound, Tire gigantic task which they undertook 
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and which they cSfajlfered so perfectly would he apparent a hen 1 mention a 
few facts regarding the invited delegates : 2 from Austria, 1 from Australia, 5 
from Belgium ; 3 from Brazil. 1 from Bulgaria. I from Canada, 2 from Colombia, 

2 from Chile, 1 from Egypt, 1 from Scotland, 7 from Spain (but none unfortu¬ 
nately could attend except one) 2 from U. S, A., 1 from Esihonja, ] from 
Finland, 6 from France, 2 from German writers, 2 iron Holland 1 from Hun* * 
gaty, 2 from India, 3 from England, 1 from Iraq. X from Ireland, 1 from Iceland. 
4 from Italy. 2 from Japan, 1 from Lithuania. ] from Mexico, 1 from Norway. 
I from New Zealand, 1 from Palestine and l from the Yiddish authors, 1 from 
Poland. 1 from Portugal. I from Rumania. 1 from Sweden, J from Switzerland. 

3 from Uruguay, and 3 from Yugoslavia. Over and above die fi official delegates 
from the local P. E. N, Club of Buenos Aires some other friends attended. 
So that about a hundred ladies and gentlemen were entertained in the beat style 
for a about a fortnight, in Buenos Aires, that Paris vf Latin America. 

f returned with warm impressions of the informal though none the 
less interesting contacts with the writers of diverse nationalities and 
temperaments. For myself these personal contacts and friendships counted 
more than the resolutions and discussions in the Congress. All the same i was 
happy when my friend of the Congress as well as the public warmly endorsed 
my plea for a better and closer understanding of India and her vast literature 
m my address before the final session of the Congress, Lucidly it was arranged 
that the last item in the Congress agenda should not be mere "business" but a 
symposium on "The Future of Poetry." In that connection I gave a panoramic 
survey of Indian literature and a few illustrative reeilalbns from the Rig Veda, 
from Kalidasa, from Jayadeva, from Kabir and ChandldSsS to Rabindranath 
Tagore,—showing the primitive, classical, medieval and modern trends in our 
ever growing Indian literature. In rhat connection I had the pleasure of presen¬ 
ting to the P. E. N, Club of Buenos Aires ; through the poetess Victoria 
Ocampo, the Vice-President, a copy of the Bengali original of Rabindranath's 
Pirfavt which, was dedicated to her and which as I showed them, were mainly 
composed on his way to and from South America in 1924. I could not help re- 
miding the audience that Tagore came to South America to celebrate as it were 
the centenary oi the grand response of (his grandfather’s friend and colleague) 
Raja Riimmohun Roy (1772- 1833) to the assertion of the Independence of 
Latin America Probably the Raja uns the first to celebrate that historic event, 
from India if not from the whole of Asia, with an international Liberty Banquet 
in the Town Hall of Calcutta.* 


^ -—i- 

g ■lied why he hid celebrated by illuminations. by id eJcgjis; dinner to about 

*isty Europeans, and by a ipetch eampMed and deli met! in English by burned at hi*, home in 
Calcutta, ihe arrival of the important news of ihi success ef ihr Spanish patriots, the Ran ti 
reported (Edinburgh Mdgdrine, September 1*23) tn hive replied; ought 1 to he in. 

>enuble io the suffering* ol my fellow-crest wet wherever they are, or tawew unconnected 
by interest*, ttLigkrn oi language ?" (Reproduced to the Modem jfr V ieu- 'for Mirth. 1932). 
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The whole audience cheered (utility when ! made this communication ; ami 
touching references to Rammohun Roy were also made while l spoke again on 
"Indian Art and Archaeologyat the invitation nf the University of Buenos 
Aires There* Madame Adelina Guir aides* the venerable widow of the greatest 
writer of Argentina, Ricardo Guiraldes, said how she came to hear about that 
story of the Raja through my tetter to Swajni VijayZtmmda* (Founder ot the local 
Ramkrtshna Ashram 3 H When the centenary of fUmmdhun Roy was celebrated 
in India (1933) so many foreigners were moved by th^ cosmopolitan sympathy of 
the Raja, She also paid a warm tribute, whiS-i- introducing me to the university 
audience, lo Sj. Ramananda Chatter joe, the Editor of the Modern Review 
which was already known there and she thanked him or hi* message, as Vice- 
President of the Indian P. E. N, It was translated into Spanish and sent by 
her for publication in the leading paper J, La Nation"^ 

Lastly, while drawing the attention of the Congress to the importance of 
our Bengali literature (a literature of about 53 millions), ] invited that inter¬ 
national gathering to participate in and co-Operate with our Bengali P E N, 
preparing to celebrate the first birth centenary of Bankim Chandra who gave us 
our hist literary journal as Editor of the fkrtgtf Darvan and Came also to be the 
first "Immortal" of our modern Indian literature by his novels. 11c made 
the Bengal literature what it is today and he lived io greet and garland the 
*'rising sun" of our literary firmament, Rabindranath Tagore, President of our 
Indian P + E, N- whose poetic, message t brought from Samikctan to the Con¬ 
gress The novels of Bankim, now translated partly into English, and into almost 
all the important languages of India, induced new creative movements in our 
promising provincial literatures, Bankim Ch + Chatter je (19J9-94* combined in 
his protean literary personality, the Poet, the Editor, the Essayist and even 
indirectly (for his books still hold the stage) the p!ay-wright—thus an intri¬ 
guing anticipation of our P. E* N. credo by the Pioneer of Bengali literature, 
Eknkjm more than anybody else deserves a centenary commemoration 
volume and I hoped that St would materialize, Bankim has given to the 
new born nationhood ol India, the national hymn : Bande Matarrti sung at the 
opening of our National Congress and of all auspicious functions Thin year 
France celebrated the centenary ofRouget de Lisle maker of "La Marseillaise/* 
So India as a whole should aka rbe to honour the immortal author of Band* 
Matoram* 

While only 3 select few could get admission by cards to the P. E. N. 
Congress, thousands, eager to listen to us could not be accommodated in the 
Town Hall. So we were very kindiy taken by our friends to address different 
audiences outside, Swami Vijayananda, has been rendering great services to 
the cause oflndian philosophy and idealism, through his "Ramokrlshna Ashram" 1 
and its devoted group of Argentine workers. I was invited to address them 
cm several occasion and I was deeply Impressed by the earnestness of their 
enquiries and ihdr eagerness to follow the trends of the higher life of 
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India. They organized a huge meeting to celebrate the centenary of Sri 
Ramakrishna Madame Wadia and myself were happy to address 

a huge and responsive audience. 

Several young authors and earnest students also came to ask me so many 
questions about India, about her masses, her womanhood, her language and 
literature above all about Gandhi and Tagore, both passionately admired in 
Latin America. Before our daparture from Bueno* Aires, one of its best broad- 
casting station the Excelsior, made special arrangements for Madame Wadia and 
for myself 1 had the pleasure of speaking through the microphone, on the '"East 
and West in Bengali Literature" with special reference to the P E. K Club of 
Bengal, and the splendid contribution Df out men and women writers u> the 
literature of today, starting with the voluminous works of our great n -vetist 
Sarat Chandra Ghattetjee. To make this chapter of our literature known to the 
outride world is the great work before our Bengali chapter of the Indian P. E. N, 
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TRI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF L'ACADEMIE 

FRANCAISE 


We are thankful to our esteemed friend and correspondent Monsieur 
Claret De Lange vent of Paris for this graphic account of the historic 
celebration. 

The Academy was founded in 1635 by the Cardinal de Richelieu, and 
received its official consecration by Parliament on the 9th of July 1637, date on 
which the Parliament* after many hesitations, enregistered the letters huteuf 
that had been signed on the 26th January 1635* The French Academy was 
abolished < 1793 h by the Revolution and reappeared under the name of "Class 
of Lie if raui res and Fine Arts 1 of the National Institute of Sciences and Ans“ 
founded by the constitution and drawn up by the law of the 3rd Brumalne* 
year IV <Z5ih of October 1795), It was renamed the "Class of the French 
language and literature, ‘'when it w^as reorganised in the year XI (1602) and 
recovered the original name of French Academy by a royal nrdoniumce (21st 
March IS lb, and also Us ancient status which were officially restored after 
having been slightly modified. 

This royal ordon nance of 1816 constitutes the charter which it was 
ruled by until then and which rules it still in our days. In this way it seems 
to be the faithful continuetEon of the French Academy created by the Cardinal 
and its first members were part of a Company of literary men formed in 1629- 

The Academy has always kept outside all sorts of coteries, avoiding the 
political or social combinations which would have injured it, observing the 
events without taking any part in them* hovering in the domain of ideas, 
without any preoccupation of doctrine, working with the full sense of Its res¬ 
ponsibilities which it has never avoided, in the enrichment and embellishment 
of the French Language. 

The ceremonies began on the 17th of June (1915) at the Church of the 
Sorbonne where a Mass was laid in memory of Richelieu and under the pre- 
sidence of His Highness the Cardinal Verdier. By the side of the Acadcms- 
denes, under the shade of Richelieu's tomb, were assembled the numerous 
delegates of the French and Foreign academies and universities, wearing their 
academic robes and decorations. The Count and the Countess de ta Roche¬ 
foucauld descendants of the CaidinaJ de Richelieu, were seated in the first 
rows. 

After the Maas, Monseigneur BaudriUard* member of the French 
Academy, pronounced a panegyric on Richelieu. He retraced his carter as a 
politician, un archbishop, and a good Frenchman He showed the object pur- 
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sued by ihc Great Cardinal when he founded the French Academy: the 
French supremacy in Europe and its civilizing mission in the world ; "Our 
thoughts are expressed by words, the unity of thought is possible through 
language. Let us have therefore a policy of language" °eo that the French 
people can assimilate all the dialects and all the petrois that prevail in this 
kingdom," . „, , 

"When the Academy began its work it laboured hard over the Dictionary. 
The language began to foim itself and assume dear forms and neat rules. At 
the same time the French mind began to be more definite and precise ; it 
fixed the qualities of its proportion, its exactitude and good sense which will 
win for it the sympathy and confidence of the other nation*. Following 
the victories of Louis XIV. the French Spirit and the French language began 
to spread abroad and thus began the march of the French tradition. 

The Academy opened an Exhibition at the Bibfiotheque Naiionalc, 
presided over by the minister of National Education. The members of (he 
French Academy and the foreign delegates, were received at tlie Elysee by 
the President of the Republic and Madame Lebrun. 

On Tuesday, iSth June, the French Academy met again at the Museum 
of the Louvre, under the presidence of Mr. Gabriel Hanotaux. in the Cariatides 
room, where in L672 Louis XIV had invited the Immortals to hold their session. 
Mr. Gabriel Hanotaux. after having spoken on the mission of the Academy, 
greeted the delegates of the two Continents who had come over to take part 
at the celebration o l the third century of its foundation. There were about ISO 
delegates who, with their academic robes, their decorations and the variety of 
colours presented a spectacle of varied tones which elicited the admiration of 
every body. 

After a few speeches of congratulations and a discourse of Mr. Mario 
Roustan, Minister nf National Education, there were some dramatic recreations, 
short plays or poems recited by the actors of the Grand Opera and the Comedse 
Francaise. 

In the evening there was a dinner at the Townhall, Hotel de Ville. 
joining once again the members of the Five academics and the celebrities of 
tht Parisian society. Speeches where pronounced by Gcurg.es Csnltnot, 
President of the Municipal Council, A. Vitley, prefect of the Seine and Gabriel 
llanutaux of the French Academy. The Director of the Academy defined 
with plenty of honour the role of Paris, its heart, its spirit, in French 
civilisation and language, Paris always stands for welcome. How could it 
not greet the ideas and the wards as it does the persons and things ? We 
must have a language with open arms : that is what brings such a variety of 
wealth to our language and such cleverness to say all sorts of things ; and 
it is also made brilliant by this continual contact which is the Parisian 
politeness coming straight from the heart, 
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Oa the 19th of June, the members of the Academy gave a garden patty 
at ihe Chateau de Chantilly. This reception was particularly brilliant because 
of the setting in which it took place. Two squadrons of the 4th regiment of 
Moroccan Spahis formed an impressive double rank on the way leading to 
the statue of the Duke uf Aumale. AH those who had the pleasure of being 
the guests of the Forty Immortals* will have in mind for a long time, the 
spectacle which greeted them on their arrival at the gate of the Chateau. 

There was a reunion under the Cupolc, on the 20th June, and was 
marked by the reception, before the President of the Republic, and of the 
delegations* of the Marshal Frauchey d P Eipery, After having pronounced 
his speech on the deeds of Marchs! Lyautey to whom he was succeeding at 
the Academy, the famous tidier was received by Mr, Abd Ponnard of 
the French Academy. 

The same evening, the French Academy gave a dinner in the drawing¬ 
rooms of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, presided by Mr Albert Lebrun* 
Mr Gabriel Hanotaux greeted the President in the name of all the illustrious) 
company and drew a moving picture of the actual difficulties of France 
saying his reasons for hoping and expressing his conviction that the mission 
in the world of France and of the French Republic will never cease to 
accomplish its ends. 

In answer to this Mr. Albert Lebrun rendered double homage to the 
twofold mission* literary and social of the Academy. 

"This heiress of ancient languages, Sweet and clear* with her hermonious 
simplicity, and by virtue of her capacity to express so well the lofty and bold 
ideas, may encertain the hope of becoming someday the practical idiom for all 
nations. Other languages, beside her* have known to assert themselves, but 
this one is spoken to-day by more than 120 million of men* and this is 
the Academy. 

This illustrious company had shown once more that, independently of 
her role of watching over the interests of our literature and, on (he good use 
of our language, the Academy had known how to extend her choice by 
receiving amongst its members representatives of the diverse activities of the 
country statesmen, churchmen, soldiers, and scientists perfectioning the 
Academy by adding to its intellectual radiance in France and in all the world. 


—India and iht tFtfrfd. September* 1955, 
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ACADEMIE FKANCAISE 16294793 i 

By Freddie Masson ; Published by Paul Ollendorff p Paris ; Price 15 Frs* 

AND 

L'lNSriTUT BE FRANCE s (ILLLSTRATEDj 

Mon- Frederic Masson had the honour of preswlmg over the Institute 
and of publishing quite a library of books on the Napoleonic cycle as well as 
on so me iSth century celebrities. With the vision and enthusiasm of a 
historian he has given us a detailed and inspiring narrative of the evolution of 
the illustrious French Academy which should be icad by all interested in the 
Tri-centenary of that institution. He brings the narrative down to 1753 when 
the National Convention temporarily abolished the Academy on the motion oF 
Abbe Gregoirc (17504S3S) who wrote on Rammohun Roy. The chapters on 
the early unofficial beginning and those on the sacrifices of the Academicians, in 
the days of the Revolution, will move the heart of thousand* of reader*. 
Some rare pictures illustrating the history go to enhance the value of 
the volume. 

The second volume is a valuable and interesting collection of illustrated 
articles by eminent French savants surveying the various departments of the 
French Academy which came to be styled also as the National Institute. 
M. Alfred Franklin, the Honorary Director of the Bibliotheque Mazarine, wrote 
on the "Buildings and edifice*. Rl M. Georges Perrot, Secretary to the Academic 
dc F Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres chronicled its achievements and gave a history 
of the Institute ; while that of its earlier incarnation the Academy, was 
surveyed by M* Gaston Boissier, The Academy of Sciences found its able 
chromeler in M. Gaston Datboux The Academy of Fine Arts in M. Henry 
Roujon and the Academy of Moral and Political sciences in M, Georges Picoi, 
each occupying the proud rank of the perpetual Secretary. Nearly all the 
outstanding personalities and events arc visualized by a scries of illustrations 
which are special features of the series of Les grandes rn&imritm Je France 
launched by the veteran publisher who hat given simitar volumes on the 
Bibliotheque Nationals, The Coins. The University of Pat is etc Such 
illuminated volumes redound greatly to the merit and prestige of French 
publishers. It is high time that the universities and learned societies of India 
should think of compiling such illustrated chronicles for their posterity* 
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INDIA SALUTES ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Occasionally we find in history an individual who has nothing to do with 
politics and yet who unconsciously lays the foundation for a new politics of 
undreamt of possibilities. Plato's prophesies and dreams of a Philosopher- 
King have not yel been realised in a general sense, although Plato's place in the 
history of the world politics is assured. So Romain Rutland, in the midst of 
the most shocking carnages of our epoch, dreams the dream of world 
harmony far Above the Battle, The forces of reaction from every land 
have ridiculed him and criticised hk quixotic ideals mercilessly ; but this 
modern prototype of the antiqu,- Gallic Knight has never been defeated and 
continues to ply his spiritual weapons, in defence of the depressed and the per¬ 
secuted alt over the world That silent yet glorious history of the fight of L‘un 
canrre toiti (One against All) is recounted in lus latest hook Fifteen Year of 
Battle, which should be read by every sincere worker in the case of pacifism and 
international brotherhood. The book appears just on the eve of the comple¬ 
tion of his 70Lb bii thday (29th January. 1936) and we, on behalf of the writers 
or Bengal, assembled in the Bengali P E. Nf„ and of the international organisa¬ 
tions of India, nfier him our homage of love and felicitation, wishing him many 
many years of active service in the great cause We remember to-day the 
passionate appeal of RoJland. a freshman firm the school (Ecole Normale) to 
Leo Tolstoy about half a century ago. We remember also that great woman 
Malvida von Mysenburg who, in the closing years of the last century, nursed 
as a spiritual mother the budding genius of Roman Rolland. 

Than, through over a third of the present century, Rolland has 
illumined the firmament of art and idealism by the Fashes of his genius and 
the projections of Heroic Lives: of Beethoven, Michael Angelo, Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Novels which arc really the epics 
of our modern lives, like Jean Christophe and L'Ame Enchanlee, the 
Enchanted Soul, fan* a library by themselves. His dramatic creation 
and new dramatic thesis on the Theatre of the People has made distinct 
contributions to the dramatic world of France, Germany and Soviet Russia. 
His masterly contribution* to the musical Jitenmire of Europe have assured his 
place in that special branch of human creation. Last, though not the least, 
we remember his silent ye : probably the most potent contribution to the 
future history of humanity, through his championship of the union between the 
East and the West. He has friends and followers in almost ail the struggling 
nations of the new Orient from Turkey to Japan, We i n India are specially 
proud to claim him as our unfaltering friend and elder brother ; and as such he 
shows his profound sympathy through the his inspiring message which 
we have die privilege of conveying to the rising generation of India on this 
momentous year of the 50th anniversary of the Indian National Congress, 
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My predecessor on this platform. Dr, Edwin R Embree, President of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, told you last year of his noble aspiration and hla 
realistic dream ; the birth of the ‘‘New Civilization" through the mingling of 
the East and the West* Same dreams are just fantastic and illusory \ others 
are based on our deepest Jongings and hopes peopling the world of our 
subconscious being and hence their potency and positive character. The Orient 
suffered From serious historical mutilations and psychological distortions. but 
the East is a reality in human history. So the Occident is very much of a reality, 
today, almost dictating the pace of ihe entire modem World Politically and 
economically the East and the West have often been found to be in conflict 
born of maladjustments and misunderstandings. Culturally the iwo hemis¬ 
pheres of Humanity are piss indispensable partners in a vast Cosmo.drama. 
These are not mere figures of speech but basic realities. And speaking as [ 
do on this s olemn occasion, betnre my departure from this noble University of 
Hawaii to participate in the World Conference on Education. Tokyo, which tabes 
as its major topic of discussion : A twentieth century pru^rsm of education, I 
beg leave to affirm that our future education should and muit be based on an 
adequate appreciation of eastern and western cultures With all its aggressive 
sense of superiority she Western ideals of education and culture appears today to 
be terribly inadequate, judged from the standpoint oT moral progress and peace 
for mankind. So. with all its traditions of spirituality and renunciation,, the 
Eastern life and society are darkened today by an atmosphere of poverty* 
despair, and ignorance dangerously subversive of Ihe World Order- The 
wetteero methods of dividing and dominating the East are deemed to failure 
and no less tet the eastern reactions against the west, either Eo treat it as a 
dangerous "enemy* 1 or a successful 1 "barbarian/' 

It is indeed a tragic irony of history that the two Bister* civilizations, so 
complementary to one another, have not yet found their ''Laboratory of 
Synthesis” in mast of our universities of the East and the West, Western 
science and technology are invading the eastern schools and colleges* divorced 
pathetically From the corrective* of the creative life of the West manifested 
through her Arts and Literature, So* a sprinkling of "Oriental!*!?* 1 is found in 
the western institutes of higher education in their syllabus of Sociology, 
Anthropology. Comparative Philology and such other humanistic studies. 
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But such academic approaches of the Occident to the Orient are often vitiated 
by an unconscious or veiled imperialism and colonialism. actual or potential. 
Thus even the modern Humanities are tainted by the fatal original sin of "the 
Unhuman/' and oui so-called observalious and studies are just materials for 
the exploitation of one another's weakness. 

When and how should wo organize a new' World Education Board, 
based on mutual respect and co-operation, which alone can drag us out of 
this quagmire of suspicion and hatred threatening the peace of ihe World ? 
This is a challenging question which has to be faced and answered* not only 
by our universities and cultural organizations but also by our political and 
economic Trusts which are facing today the serious charge of betrayal of 
trusts f We accuse no one* and we invite one and all in reorganizing the 
World Trust without which world security and peace are mere illusions, 
with malice for none and charity for everyone, we shall join hands* men and 
women of today and tomorrow, to rebuild the neglected and often desecrated 
Temple of Humanity* singing in chorus with our whole soul the sublime 
song of the Pacific expressed in the masks] Hawaiian : 

"‘Maluna a'e o na Lahui apau ke oia ke Kanaka" 

"Above All Nations is Humanity ' 

Facing, as 1 do the representatives of some of the outstanding nations of 
East and West, here under the harmonious sky of Hawaii, I cannot help express¬ 
ing some of the doubts and aspirations of our gene rat Eon. Doubts, if any, have 
got to be boldly faced : and aspirations severely tested in the light of reality. 

I know that many of us have got sceptical about the possibility of our separate 
nationhoc-ds naturally evolving into Humanity. Some are asserting that to reach 
Humanity one must outgrow nationhood. That again appearing jo he a 
problematic, nay dangerous experiment, some swing to the opposite extieme. 
saying that to safeguard our nationhood we must throw overboard the cult of 
universal Humanity, 

A few of us suspect, however* that whether we like it or not we float 
move, and have out being on the infinite ocean of Humanity which ultimately 
supports and regulates the variagated flotilla of diverse nations. Each nation- 
boat may imagine itself to be self-contained and independent of the others ; but 
all of them stagnate or push forward according lo the special rhythmic adjust¬ 
ments with the deep under currents, of ihe ocean of Humanity* It is sheer 
foolhardiness so ignore the ocean while we are lost in our special dances on 
our particular boars- It may be wise and graceful to adjust our steps with the 
elemental rhythm-of the dancing waves* Our sophisticated civilization has a 
fair chance of surviving if k iearns the moral lesson of the superb technique of 
Hawaiian surf-riding. Every nation from East or West must Learn this basic 
rhythm ol Humanity or be engulfed for ^ood* Several apparently invincible 
nations have thus been submerged in history* emerging fonly as archaeological 
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fossils of 3 dead past, crowding the galleries of nut museums. The lesson of 
history is dear and it is for us of this modern age to make a choice : suicide or 
survival, war and extermination or peace and fulfilment of life ? The twentieth 
century confronts us with this !ife-and-deatli question Our entire thought and 
action should tackle these vital issues; if we are objective enough to visualize the 
future and realistic enough to accept the lesson of science and history. 

We know that despair and doubts are darkening our horizon today. 
From the awful experience of the last World War we have learned what a 
penalty we shall have to pay if we follow again blindly the dictates of egotism 
and greed, leading inevitably to violence and war, Europe tried that path and 
may try it again and again Asia, older in age and experience, ever speaks 
through her great Seers that it is wiser to renounce than to crab and that peace 
is more effective than war in the social economy and hygiene of Humanity* 
Twenty-five centuries ago India promulgated through her great sons Mahavira 
and Buddha the great principle* of Non-violence (shims'll ond Fraternity 
(maitri) The self-same messages go out to the world from the makers of 
modern India like Gandhi and Tagore. Let me confide to you on this occasion 
the message of both these leaders of Asian is Renaissance. Before sailing 
from India to join the University of Hawaii, I requested Mahatma Gandhi to 
send a message to the students of this University, and these arc hit; sulemn 
words* which l read to you t 

fcH i have no inspiring message to give to anybody if Non-violence is not its 
own- Experience of nerdy fifty years of practice has taught me, that there is no 
force known to mankind which is equal to Non-violence. It cannot however 
be learned through books. It has got to be lived*** 

Here Gandhi j$ speaking not simply for his own people but for 
Humanity as a whole. Those who accept Gandhi only as a national 
leader do not know* his preoccupations for the welfare of mankind, 
irrespective of creed or colour, When America was celebrating the 
fourth centenary of her discovery in 18^3 J Gandhi was opening his heroic 
campaign of non-violent resistance to the inhuman treatment of man by the 
white man in South Africa. His activities aroused the attention of no less a 
personality than Leo Tolstoy. The venerable author of "War and Peace 11 
exchanged several letters with Gandhi which you may now read in the volume 
"Tolstoy and the Orient/* published by Paul Bimkof!, the disciple of the 
Russian sage in the last few years of his life; 

A little earlier, another great thinker and artist of Europe, Remain 
Rotfand who would be tthe noblest interpreter of Gandhi and his non¬ 
violence in the West, also corresponded with Tolstoy. Privileged to colla¬ 
borate with Mon. Rolland in his study on "Mahatma Gandhi/' I saw the 
original letter of Tolstoy, in reply to the poignant questionings of that 
abatement French artist who immortalized himself by writing the epic novel 
Jd?£m CTmsrupfur and his Lives of Illustrious Men : Beethoven. Michael Anglo, 
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and Tolstoy, Spending hh last days studying Oriental religions literature and 
Philosophy, 1 obtpy left this world in 19J0 \ and within four years the so-called 
Civilized world plunged itself into an orgy of destruction and carnage rarely 
par ailed in history* The old worId motto "Love Thy Neighbour 11 vu coolly 
replaced by '"Kill Thy Brother" ■ In the face of that awful sacrilege against all 
religions* Holland* the symbol of the awakened conscience of the West, wrote 
that magnificent vindication of Humanity 1 "Above the Battle" and his *" Appeal 1 " 
' to the el tea of all nations to save modern civil nation from utter wreckage* Since 
then, for the last twenty years, Roma in Holland, the master interpreter of 
music and musicians, has been trying to hold aloft the torch of Humanity in 
th h age o[ natbnalkuc obscurantism, ft is n rare privilege for me to make 
hb solemn voice a ho join in this superb symphony of the souls of many 
nations which naturally drew the sympathy of the great European harmonist. 
Receiving from me an account of the quiet and constructive work of my 
friends of this American University radiating inter-eadal amity, and specially 
hearing about the noble outlook of in ter nationalism in Hawaii, Remain 
Rolknd sent me p by air mail, the following lines : 

H I am hippy to feel the growth of this new family. We are brothers bom 
of the same spirit of human unity and universal Communion, Those 
who are realizing that in harmony are happy indeed in that Eden of 
Hawaii Here where I am, in Europe, we must accomplish the some 
through the tumult of strifes. We ate the archers of the Gita We do not 
fight for our&elve* ; we fight for the welfare and liberty oi all those to 
come and to build the grand Uninn of all nations, the sovereign Harmony* 
rich and complex : the Symphony which weaves into one garland the 
beautiful and embracing accords of the whole earth, 

"'To fraternal friends 
Of all nations 
at the University of Hawaii 
with my affectionate greetings. 

Remain Holland 11 

These-words of the ftiott musical prophet of modern internationalism will, 

I am sure, gladden your hearts, my friends and students of this University, 
tiawaiians. Americano* Chinese. Japanese, Filipinos, and Portuguese, all enjoying 
a common culture in a common democracy, I urge you. young graduates going 
out iq the world, to be proud of your Alma Mater and to serve; the cause so 
nobly championed by her. I strengthen my appeal by reminding you of the 
prophetic words of a great American who addressed you last year ; 

"A population descended from the various stocks of Europe and Asia, 
from Polynesia and other islands of the Pacific, is here making a new race and 
a new culture * . Appropriately enough the birthpbee of this new culture, 
compounded of the best of the East and the West, is in the group of islands 
situated midway between the Western world and the Orient. 
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India of ■ three hundred and fifty million souls, that vast sub-continent of 
many religions, and cultures, would always be with you in your pursuit 

of cultural fellowship* which is the keynote of Indian history and which, I hope 
will be the guiding light of all national histories My Alma Mater, the 
University of Calcutta, to which I am graceful for this opportunity to -rerve you 
for a while, is so glad to learn about your bold experiment that our Vice- 
Chancellor presented your library with all our research publications* an example 
which, I hope, will be followed by many other universities and learned societies 
of India, Through ages India maintained The proud tradition of free cultural 
exchange, over since the days of our ancient universities of Taxi la and Na|and3, 
And modern India, nay the entire New Orient, would ever be proud of the fact 
that its greatest living poet-philosopher, Tagore, came to vindicate Humanity, 
insulted and crucified by the "carnivorous and cannibalistic" Nationalism during 
the last world war. As early as 1S99 Dr. Tagore wrote that soul-stirring poem, 
"The Sunset of the Century/* So in 19X7. with the unerring judgment of a 
prophet, Tagore exposed in his bank "NatianaEbm" the festering sores of our 
modern history. Returning from the devastated areas of Europe, Tagore, with ItEtk 
else but his grand dream to support him. transformed in 1921 his rural school 
of SnniinikeEjjpi into the first in EerridTtonal university of India, the V i&va-BhatatL 
Here- Asiatics, Africans, Europeans and American^ Hindus and Muslims. 
Christiana and non-Christians, have found their haven or meditation for the 
welfare of Humanity in that "Abode of Peace ' As a member of its governing 
body* I had the honour of introducing Professor Sinclair, Director of your 
Oriental Institute, to our venerable Founders-President , md the poet-laureate of 
A&ia, on behalf of India* and the Orient gave his benedictions on the Oriental 
Institute of the University which I served a* your Visiting Professor t— 

"I congratulate the authorities of the Hawaii Univcr&iey for the wise step 
they have taken in starting an Oriental Institute under it* auspices. Fur this 
distracted world of ours, nothing is perhaps sn much needed today ys a proper 
understanding between and appreciation of the cultures of the Ea&t and the 
West. That also is the m^sfon of my University, Viivti Bhftrat}. Hawaii* 
situated as it is in the midst of the *eas that separate tne Ea&i from the West, 
is pre-eminently fitted to be the centre of such an institute and I offer it my be&i 
wishes for a glorious and useful career. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


U 

It is distinctly a pathological symptom ominous for our human family that 
while the counties millions of men and women are hungering lor peace* a few 
are stampeding the nations into rearmament, malum- war almost inevitable. 
Collective security is j pious fraud if it is only regional Lind out universal. It i> 
regrettablc that while the experts of the Inter national Labour Office and of the 
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League of Nations Secretarial are bringing out indisputable evidence showing 
that co-operation is the only solution of our tragic problems, the tariff walls 
and muffled wars are threatening us on all fronts, western and eastern ! But. 
towering high above these vagaries of nationalistic politics and economics, are 
the clear verdicts of the "Representative Men" of the East and the West. 
Numerically negligible yet spiritually invincible, these poets, philosophers and 
philanthropists, our Tagoxes, Rollands* and Gandhis, declare with one voice that 
the basic religion of mankind U just to be human and that Humanity is above 
all Nations 

So. before taking leave of you, 1 beg to entrust to you P of the new-born 
Pacific race, my dream of a 1 Laboratory of Human Relations. This University 
of Hawaii is to me more than a chance experiment of America in ihc field of 
international education. It plays the symbolical rale of recording the glorious 
trad ilia ns of American democracy with the noble Hawaiian traditions of good¬ 
will and welcome for -ill. Its departments of culture show a rare potentiality 
of expansion and growth with a rich variety In its ethnic basic and with the 
immense horizon of its geographical situation confronting East and West. 

Before developing the story of my Dream-Laboratory k I sketch here the 
outline of the cultural chart ot America's collaboration with her neighbours. 
Hawaii is culturally connected with New Zealand and the South Pacific culture 
through Tahiti. Situated on the crossroads of trs ns -Pacific liners and clippers** 
Hawaii Is the most valuable and convenient base for American relations with 
entire Polynesia and Indonesia, through japan and China* right up to the 
farthest western base of America in the Orient, the Philippines, There America* 
true to her democratic traditions, is going to make the first sincere experiment 
in autonomy for her Filipino citizens. In the new regime of national self- 
government. the National University of the Philippines and allied institutions, 
would render a great service if properly developed, by keeping America in 
intimate relations with Indo China, Indonesia. India, and the Middle East 

Privileged to inaugurate the lectures on the history and thought the ait and 
culture of the Middle and the Near East at the Oriental Institute, I was deeply 
impressed by the genuine interest in the subject evinced by the students and 
the public attending the lectures- Compared with Great Britain. France and 
Germany, the United States of America was late in entering the field of Oriental 
studies. She has compensated, however, for her loss of time, by her generous 
investments in explorations and cultural activities in the Near and the Far 
East, through her great Museums, the American Association of Learned 
Societies the American Oriental Society, and such other organizations. 
Several American Universities and museums are excavating in the sites of 
dead civilizations in Egypt and Iraq, in Turkey and Iran. The University 
of Chicago has developed its grand Oriental Institute- Columbia University 
has its senes of IndoTranian classics and Harvard Its Oriental Series mainly 
devoted io India, and its \enchmg Foundation attending to Chinese culture. 
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The pre-historic civilization of the tndus Valley was being explored by the 
American Association of Learned Societies and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. So. your Yale University sent several expeditions to the Sub-Himalayan 
regions in search of the Fossil man. Yale also shows keen interest in Poly¬ 
nesian studies, as we find from her intimate collaboration with the Bishop 
Museum which, with its wonderful collections and research records, is a 
real pride of Hawaii. The scientific activities of the Bishop Museum are 
supplemented by the young yet most promising Academy of Arts of Honolulu 
which very appropriately tries to cultivate, in the public of Hawaii, not 
forgetting its most important element, the children, a taste in Oriental Art. 
So the Pan-Pacific Union, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Anthropo¬ 
logical and Sociological Societies and East-West Philosophy group of your 
University, are doing admirable work for years, co-operating with and 
supplementing the work of the University of Hawaii. It has already provided 
for the study of Hawaiian language and literature and the University has 
also taken a momentous step by inviring an expert musician to open systematic 
courses on Music. May it help to save from corruption and ohlivion the 
noblest art of Polynesia, its chants and rhythms, its music and dances, 
finding its sanctuary at the National Conservatory of the University. 

The diversity of human interest, the rich complexity of racial types and 
traditions, in and around the University of Hawaii, naturally signalize it as the 
most promising "Laboratory of Human Relations" that America can develope, 
here in the heart of the Pacific, for the better understanding of mankind t know' 
that 'human relation' and "better understanding* are phrases at the tip of the pen 
of almost every diplomat and journalist today. Over-familarity seems to have 
bred a silent contempt for such concepts in this age of refined cynicism. Yet 
1 cannot help reiterating, with all the conviction 1 command, that the only 
way of revitalizing our studies and humanizing our sciences is the way of 
human relations. So, modifying a little the sonorous words of Dan ton in the 
age of the French Revolution, I wish tn give to you of the future generation die 
following * 

L‘human ite' encore I ’human ite', tousjours 1 ‘humanitc. 

"Humanity, more Humanity, always Humanity !’* 

Human exploitation and race hatted must stop or this civilization will 
just go. Every University of the world boasts of its department of Humanities 
and yet, owing to the lack ol concrete touch of human relations the studies 
degenerate into dead analysis, That is why, in the fire-baptism of mankind 
in the last World war, so many universities could easity betray human 
trusts. "C^n Nations Be Neighbours ?" Is the challenging title of a book of 
the learned President of the University of Hawaii and we can answer that 
question adequately if we can humanize our academic atmosphere. 
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America tang the Liberty Bell for the whole human race a few years 
before the French Revolution : and ihe grand Statue of Liberty was very appro¬ 
priately installed at the entrance to New York, America is a continent of many 
races, the dominant ones coming from across the Atlantic. Naturally we finch 
down to this day, that its academic, political and culture) outlooks are severely 
circumscribed by the principles and prepossessions of the Atlantic civilization. 
This is an unbalanced and unhi&todral attitude, as 1 could not help pointing out 
while attending as a delegate from India, the World Writers Congress (P* E. N ) 
at Buenos Aires. In the crowded auditor bum of the leading university of the 
Argentine Republic, i asked and got no reply to my question ■ whether or not the 
entre body of the Two Americas, extending from Canada to Mexico. Psru and 
Chile, is irrigated, nourished, and built through countless ages, by the waves of 
the immense Pacific Ocean. What provision has been made so far for the 
of this much neglected Pacific civilization ? It baa legitimate claims 
study on full one half of the body of the New World ; and yet how 
few of the American universities and learned societies are Pacific-minded ? 
The earliest colonizers of America, the pre-liklonc ancestors of the 
American Indians, came from the Orient, sometimes walking over the 
ice-bridges or crossing in skin-boa is which brought the during folks across 
the islands to pMaska, as recently suted by Dr Alecs Hrdlicfca, the 
distinguished anthropologist of she Smithsonian Institution From that dim 
pm down to our days, the Pacific race* and cultures have teen nego¬ 
tiating with America, Yet, where is the clearing house of information, not 
to apeak of research centres of Pacific civilization ? 

Spending these few months in the human atmosphere of the University of 
Hawaii, fraternizing wnth the teachers and the students of so many different 
countries and nationalities, I have feh that this University Is the most worthy 
and propitious; center for die study of Pacific dvtfrreiram Here I met among 
several scholars of the Pacific basin, professors from Alack* in the north, to 
New Ad and in the south. So the teachers and students from China Japan and 
India are working harmoniously, amidst a thousind handicaps, to develop a 
synthesis of the East and the West, as original as it is comprehensive. Our aim 
is not the necrology of scientific analysis, abstract and umhuman, but living 
reactions and interactions of the past* present and future In this ''Laboratory 
of Human Relation®* 1 of the University of Hawaii, a new faculty of research on 
Indo Pacific culture and a new chapter m world history may someday be 
developed* through the co-operation and good-will of all nations as neigh* 
bours in this world*village of Honolulu. 

It h significant that two of the leading universities of America. Harvard 
and Yale, are already Pacific-minded \ and I hope others will follow their 
example when the case foe centralizing Pacific research in the University 
laboratories of Hawaii is convincingIy demonstrated, Then the Carnegie Cor- 
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porafion would find it necessary to establish a Pacific Division of its Institute 
of Race Relations ■ the Rockefeller Foundation may build here laboratories lor 
the study of Pacific health and hygiene ; Lbe Carnegie Endowment for Interna* 
lional Peace would endow chair* for ihe study of the Peace problems qfthe 
Pacific jtone. So also the Latin American universities, the universities of China 
and japan, of the Philippines and of India, the scientific institution of 
Indonesia and of the Middle East, would gradually come to collaborate with 
the University of Hawaii* which is the advance-guard of East West culture 
in the Pacific and the Orient. It is the meeting ground of diverse nations 
of the East and the West. It deserves fully and will surely draw in the 
near future the material and moral support permitting :t to fulfil its grand 
destiny* Hawaii has often been called the "Geneva of the Pacific,* 1 and 
1 plead for the progressive develop mem for the University of Hawaii from 
a territorial institution into one of the grandest monuments of American 
internationalism! a veritable Pacific Foundation So many millions have gone 
to the building up of the departments of Atlantic Civilization Is it not over¬ 
due. this project of a special Foundation for the Study of Pacific Civilita* 
tion } Arts and Sciences* races and literature would find their special li¬ 
braries! museums and laboratories. Experts and researchers from all corners 
of the globe would come here to teach and lean* under the marvellous 
atmosphere of fellowship The scholars all the world over would seek the 
pub:icatiqna of the Pacific Foundation for enlightment* and the original texia 
and translations from the Oriental Institute and th£ Hawaii University Pie&s 
would go to enrich the libraries and minds of (he various nations. Here is 
peace* propitious climate and rare comradeship ; only material resources 
and tools are lacking. Should the Temple of Humanity be postponed simply 
on that account ? 

The answer to this question must come primarily from America, 
although it should come simultaneously from all the nations immediately 
interested* ]f we believe in neighbourliness as the soul of ail religions, and 
peace as the real criterion of culture* we should try to make our dream 
a reality. America has installed the Statue of Liberty on her Atlantic 
basrn. May America, with the Pacific Foundation of the University of 
Hawaii, dedicate in the near future, the first statue of Humanity on the 
Pacific, announcing peace to all her neighbours I Some future Rodin may 
design that grand statue of Humanity bearing on the pedestal the noble 
motto of the University of Hawaii, " Above All Nations is Humanity. 1 * 

Our ancestors of the Vedie dawn left us the priceless legacy of 
world vision through the following profound message: "To see the Self 
in the Universe, and the Universe in the Self, is right seeing. 1 ' A great 
philosopher of modern India, Dr, B. N Seal, in the Universal Races Congress 
(London 1911) declared* in keeping with our ancestral wisdom, that 
"Nationalism is but the halting stage in our onward march to Humanity." So 
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the greatest past of India Dt, Tagore in his Gitatijdlt, which won the first 
Nobel Prize from the Orient sang ; 

"Thou hast made me know to friends I knew not. 

Thou hast given me seats in homes not my own, 

Thou hast brought live distant near. 

And made a brother of the stranger,*' 

This initiation of individual Man into Humanity is the spiritual 
dowry of India ; and ] bring the same to you, my young ft iends of 
the University, Strive and thrive in rearing the Temple of Humanity, 
ii is a task worthy of the future heroes and heroines of the world. 1 
wish you all success and conclude with our Vedic prayer which came to 
impregnate ihe soul of India and the Pacific as manifested in some of the 
surviving fragments of the Polynesian Vedas : 

■'May right endeavour bring you Unity, 

May right aspirations bring you Unity, 

May right achievement bring you Unity " 


QttVOCttifttt jddfC£5 dcELvcted [ Jurte. 1937} i! the UdttfiWty of Hawaii, HoncJuEu with the 
Goteir-ur of HatuftU *■ Guest of Honour. 


-■Modem Review. September* 1937 


Frjiieriial Crteiin^ rut Friend# of India 

May the great century of heroic works in which we are engaged, build a 
new. more lofty and more large Humanity, with our agonies, struggles and 
hopes. May that embrace the totality of the Human Family. May the genius of 
India be wedded to the genius of the Occident. I see in the future the semi- 
divine children to be born of that blessed union. From our troubled Dawn, I 
salute the radiant noon of the Great Day I 

January. 1936 , ROM AIM ROLLAND, 


f 
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REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES AND SOUTH ASIA 


By 

1AUDA5 XAO 

Over seven thousand islands form this Asian republic of about twenty 
million souls are dominantly Catholic as the Siamese are Buddhists, The 
Archipelago was first discovered by the Portugese explorer Maghelhn who 
landed here in 152! got and hilled by the natives. Then the Spaniards con¬ 
quered it and named it, after Phitip LI. the Philippines. Ho other Asian 
country bears the European name or have S0% of its people as converted 
Chi 1stians mostly Ch a idiotic, when U. 5. A, waged war against Spain in 1S9>. 
They took bosh the Island Paradise of the Hawaii and the Archipelago of 
the Philippines which since then began to have Protestants as well as 
Catholic missions. 

Working in the National Library of Manila. I was glad to find the 
famous names on its panel of Kalidasa and our Indian law-giver Manu, as 
It was reported to me by President Quezon in 1937 when I was return¬ 
ing from the University of Hawaii and boarded the same boat used by the 
noble President, He died alas in LL S. A in 1944 when the Philippines 
were under Japanese occupation. The Spanish rulers, he told me, inflicted 
inhuman suffering cm the Filipinos, executing their popular Doctor-leader 
Jose Rbal the flr$t Asian martyr to western colonialism. Thanks to Presi¬ 
dent Quezon's kind orders, 1 was given full facilities to explore different 
aspects of Filipino hie and culture, 1 noticed that there were about seven 
lacs of Muslims, about fifty thousand BudhiBts and over six lacs Pagans : 
All these prove beyond doubt that Hindu-Budhbtic races and religions flowed 
into this Archipelago in whose dialects I noticed many Sanskrilk words, just 
as in the fCawi language of Indonesia with which the Filipinos are connected, 
thtough Borneo, by a common Malay Ttfgxlok language. 

The Spanish catholics built their Santo Tomas University in 1611, and 
when I lectured there I fidt I was transported to some of the Catholic semi¬ 
naries -in the Iberian Peninsula I Thank* to the excellent system of modern 
education» over four mill;on speak English now + So I could address even 
village schools and colleges in English* and my Convocation address on 
"Tagore and Gandhi 1 ' waa appreciated by the students and staff of the 
National University in Manila. 

Jose Rizal was nut only a patriot doctor but also a talented author 
wdiose books should be translated into Hindi and other progressive languages 
of India. In rural hygiene and compulsory primary education the Edipinos 
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can give us good lesson ; and I was glad to find many teachers - 
male and female—eager to come to India and study the educational 
systems of Tagore and Gandhi, as I wrote in the H&njan while supporting 
Gandhijt in his Basic Education scheme. President Quezon and his wife (both 
victims of the war) showed keen interest in the freedom movement of India 
in the present century ; and I was amazed to find from their questions 
how much they already knew of India ] Our Indian merchants of Luzon 
and Mindanao should he encouraged la open Hindi teaching centres for our 
Filipino friends who would understand that, like the it agreed "standard 
dialect" Tdfdtojh we are trying gradually to develop Hfokfl into on All Indian 
language, I had many exchange cf ideas over these, with the then leader and 
President Boccobo of the University of the Philippines and his worthy 
colleagues like. Francisco and Conrado Benitez. 

The first Republican Constitution of 1933 was amended in 1940 and 
1945, After the harrowing ruins of the World war, American formally brought 
into existence the Filipino Republic (4th July) in 1946, In 1947 America 
leased for 99 years five major bases and eighteen auxiliary establishments 
for the Army* Navy and Air forces of America. The Filipinos also, 
"under American pressure 1 , had to sign an agreement throwing open to 
American interests or companies, (he exploitation of all the resources, and 
public utility business, formally open to the native Filipinos who must observe 
it riJJ the end of the contract. 

A United States mission wished the Islands in July* 1950 to suggest 
ways and means of improving the economic resources and admin is i ration 
js a whole, especially in ihe agriculture, and industries Rice and forest 
products, hemp, copra efc . form the mam agricultural wealth ; rubber is 
grown in the south and sugar factories—as in American Hawaii—are 
scientifically developed by American experts for U. S. markets, yielding 
much revenue. So even when colonialism is gone politically* it lurks in 
the economic fields. Drilling for oil ia going on since 1*47 under 45 Ameri¬ 
can experts Gold, silver, copper* iron ores, coal etc are found ; so that 
within a few decades, the Filipinos may emerge a a rivals of Indonesia and 
other Souths Asian countries. 

I found the Filipinos very friendly people, Asian in language and men¬ 
tality, yet westernized in dress, manners and religion Like the Indone¬ 
sians they are far too scattered and thus must depend upon external 
agencies to help them* building up their adequate economic structure* tran¬ 
sports and defence systems. The new Pres idem MagE&yiay gave a 
bold "socialistic pattern"' to the nation which i* rather panicky abcut 
communism, badly preached by their own rebel group of Hak$ las in Burma 
and elsewhere}. 

The Filipinos arc now in close touch with Thailand on the one hand 
and Australasia on the otber^both insular group* again brought into a line 



of close collaboration with the American and Australian military experts 
operating tindet a new treaty m the South East Asia. How they will stop 
the gigantic population pressure of Red China, will be proved by future 
history only. The problem is closely connected with the Nortb’South 
drive of Russia in the Eurasian continent. If Bangkok is the terminus of 
the first continental defence litie P extending north vis Pakistan and Iran to 
Turkey in the west. Manila Is another terminus of the second maritime- 
cum-air defence line of U. S. and its allies whrch stretches zigzag along fa) the 
Philippines-Forinosa. Japan. Hawaii. East to the West Pacific coast lines of the 
two Americas and b from Malaysia, Melanesia {New Guinea) to Austra¬ 
lasia (Australia, New Zealand t and Antarctica. The South Pole and An tore- 
tica is being vigorously explored not for the discovery of gold or other 
precious minerals but for defending 'white" Australasia from any '"coloured 1 
fRed f) infiltration from the North. We notice feverish activities in theSEATQ 
defence organisation of Australia and New Zealand inhabited by only 10 
million Whites, facing the teeming; millions of Japan and China. Russia and 
the Soviet East, 

Thus in the geo-politics of the Eurasian continent, while our European 
neighbours are battled by the East-West partition and the two Americas 
of the New world has been united to adjust the strategic Balance of the 
Power of the Old world, we in Asia are confronting a stupendous North* 
South drive from the Soviet sector to the British 'Antarctic'- American 
penetration of Asia is to be examined in the light of this new geopoliti-' 
cal development and global perspective. The future of the human race, 
as our historian-statesman Nehru has justly observed (after his personal 
survey of new China and Russia) depends on whether this new grouping 
of powers and their resources could be used for ncudeat war and anni¬ 
hilation or mutual aid and cooperative co*exisienee + 


DAYANANDA SARASWATI A HOMAGE 

By 

KAL1DAS NAG 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati whose 50th death anniversary was very 
appropriately celebrated in Ajmer, was a great Seer and Builder of Modern 
India. His prophetic vision penetrated through the moral confusion of our 
National Being subjected to the violent oscillation of the conflict between 
Western and Eastern cultures. In that crisis of our history when even the 
leaders vascillated between the Occidental and Oriental ideals of life and edu¬ 
cation, Swami Dayananda, with unerring intuition, proclaimed the soul'stirring 
message in the very language, as it were, of the Vedic Rishis ; 

Sruvantu Visve Amrtasya Pusr4h : 

O Ye Children of Immortality I 
Listen to me ! 

And the deathless spirit of Aryan India listened. The hypnotism of 
foreign propaganda degrading our Religion and Culture, was sapping our self- 
confidence and manhood, the greatest harm that could be done to a people. 
That was the gloomy epoch when Swami Dayananda was born (1824) when his 
brother spirit Rammohun Roy, whose centenary we just celebrated, was fighting 
single-handed, with rate courage and conviction to defend the Vedic philosophy 
and religion against the uncritical and unjust attacks of ill-informed foreigners. 

"By a reference to history" wrote Rammohun "it may be proved that the 
world was indebted to our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which 
sprang up in the East ; and thanks to the Goddess of Wisdom we have stilt a 
philosophical and copious language of our own which distinguishes us from 
other nations who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without borrowing 
the language of foreigners". 

That was a striking assertion of national self-respect in an age of self 
abasement ; and our nation should be grateful to Rammohun for having pub¬ 
lished between 1814-1833 those rare treasures of human wisdom the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta, having based the Rrahmo Samaj, the first Unitarian Church 
and Society of modem India, on our ancestral Vedic traditions. 

Rammohun*s disciple Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the father of our 
national poet Rabindranath, was penetrated through and through with the 
Upanishadk mysticism, as you find in his Autobiography ; and he was the first 
of our leaders from Bengal to send Pundits to Benares with a view to rediscover 
and resuscitate the Vedic tradition. Those were the days when our spiritual 
prodigy Malayan kara (as Dayananda was known in his boyhood 1 was awakening 
from the dream of dead ritualism into the realm of Truth* 
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Moved by an instinctive urge as it were, Payananda entered Bengal (IS72) 
and was ardently welcomed by our great leaders of religious and social reform 
like Devendramth Tagore (1817-1905) and Keshab Chandra Sen (1H3S-S4), It 
was Keshlib's friendly appeal to the great Swami which induced him not to use 
the Sanskrit but Hindi for the masses in his public discourses ; so his SutyoTtha 
Praiash in Hindi was completed in 1874 at Allahabad. 

That was the epoch when the nation was waking up from the nightmare 
of self-humiliation. Itt JS72-1873, the year of Day.lrandn's visit to Bengal, Babu 
Raj Narayan Bose, one of the leaders of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. delivered a 
stirring address on the "Superiority of Hinduism over all other forms of Faith.*' 
The Tattwa Bodin'm Patrikd already was publishing Vedic Hymns with Bengali 
translation and notes, under the direction of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. 
Dr. Rajcndralala Mittra was publishing a series of Vedic Texts in collabora- 
tton with Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami atid otheri, forming the EiJjficniietvi 
fntiicd of the Asiatic Society of Bengal which celebrated recently its 150 
anniversary (vide Kalidas Nag, Arjrm Filth, Bombay Oct. 1933). Our 
literary pioneer Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838—9+) through hisBonga Dorian, 
was training a group of brilliant researchers and writers, many of whom took to 
Vedic studies Cmesh Chandra Batabyala, Harapmsad Sastri, Gumdranath 
Bose and others. 

There can be no doubt that the visits of Swami DaySnanda to Bengal 
and Bombay between 1872—75, and his masterful advocacy of a "Back to 
the Vedas" and of radical religious and social reforms, created a new 
enthusiasm all over the country The Fiordland Samaj of Bombay (founded 
in 1864 after Keshab's visit} created a new atmosphere of self-respect and 
self-confidence, stemming the tide of degeneracy through an absurdly anti- 
national education and reactionary social milieu. There was a new enthusiasm 
to rediscover the pristine purity of the Vedic Age as opposed to the 
ritualistic aberrations and social degradations of a latex epoch The Srauta Satra 
and the Grhya SOtra of Asvatfiyana were edited and published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (18(3-1—J.8741 thanks to the collaboration of some of our 
eminent Vedic scholars : Ram narayan Vidyaratna. A. Vedanta vug ish and Pandit 
Satyavrata Slmasrami who edited the famous Vedic journal Ujfid (Dawn), 
and published a complete edition of the Sama Veda with Bengali translation 
and Hindi commentary, in parts between 1867—78. Cham Chandra Mukhopa- 
dhyayu published, "A summary View of the Vedas" in 1873 front Calcutta, 
While Riimchundra Ghnsha published in 1879 "A peep into the Vaidik Age," 
Rotncsh Chandra Dutta published his Rig Veda text and complete Bengali 
translation between 1884—86 ; and Prasanna Kumar Vidyaratna issued the 
Rig Veda with Bayana into two volumes (1889 -90), In 1895 a monthly paper 
‘Veda* came to be published from Calcutta, edited by Pandit Kedarnath Vidya- 
vinod and the interest in the Vedas was sustained by Bengali scholars like 
Durgadas Lahiti, Dr. Abinash Chandra Das and others, 
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Bombay showed an equal interest in Vedic studies thanks to the group of 
eminent S^mskritists like Dr. R* G. Bhandarkar* Bal Gangadhar Tifek and 
others whose researches are well known to all. As early as 1866 Karsandas 
Mulji published his VeiaDhorma in Bombay ; and Sankara Pandurang Pandk 
published his Atharva Veda Sam hi t3 with &3yana (1S95—9H) and recently 
a new edition of Rig Veda has came out of Poona, 

Similarly Madras, Punjab and other provinces of India may be shown to 
have pursued Vedic Studies with a renowned zeal, thanks to the apostolic mission 
6f Swarm Dayananda who* true to the parting message of his gum, waged a 
relentless war against narrow and dogmatic dbtgrtitms of the original Aryan life 
through b*er Sanskrit literature- His Satydratha Piakash in Hindi was completed 
in his 50 year in Allahabad in 1874, Thai was followed by his VeJa-Bhajhya in 
Sanskrit Lovuring the whole of Yayur Veda and major part of the Rig Veda. 
The Rig VcdSdi Bh^shya Bhtimika partly in Sanskrit and partly in Hindi (IS? 5— 
77J bid down boldly h h own principles of criticism And we are dazzled when 
we think how he attended to so many oilier things, the teaching of Sanskrit, 
writing of grammatical (realises, organising schools and social service centres* 
culminating in the foundation of the Arya Samaj in 1877, one of the chief 
arches of our national reconstructions. Opinions will differ, as they must, 
with regard to the details of hb critical and creative activities ; but there was no 
doubt in the heart of our nation when that great son of Mother India passed 
away in that a Dynamical Soul had come, aftei ages, to bless the rising 

generation with 3 new life of reform based on justice and c tea live sacrifices 
for the benefit of India and the World. 

Vedic Arya as well as Avesun Aitana both derived from the root 
in mure* h but the synonym of dynamical personality ; and that was Dayana nda 
par excellence* liberating our religion from the shackles? of ritualism and 
our society from live bonds of iniquity separating man and man. Thug 
Duyananda Hung our stagnating soul hack on the elemental currents of 
progressive Life. That is how he saved our nation from a slavish imitation of 
the Occident, and purged our society from the age-old iniquities of caste and 
injustices to our women and depressed classes. His educational programme is 
taking shape gradually through two remarkable institutions * The Dayananda 
Anglo^Vedic College was found in Lahore 1&86* And another major programme 
of Dayananda is developing through the noble Gurukula University, found* 
cd in 1902 by our national martyr Swami Sndhtnanda, Great educationists From 
dilferent parts of the world have visited this unique institute and expressed 
highest praise. Our 2 reat educational pioneer Sir Asutosh Mookcni Saraswati 
along with Sir Michael Sadler, endorsed fully the system of vcrnacularisalion of 
Education which is coining to be the major problem of our universities. A3must 
simultaneously with Gurukuk* the Santimketan l!9D|) of Rabindranath Tagore 
was following a similar system of education, along national setting, of the Aryan 
BrofimotlmTya askrama. No wonder then that eminent educationists like Sir 
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Asutosh Mockerji and Sir Michael Sadler paid the hie.hest tributes to these two 
schools 33 the only ones an truly national lines. When our Education Depart¬ 
ments and our universities were failing us ( these modest laboratories of national 
education came to open our eyes and helped the fullilment of our wants. 
That explains why Aurobinda Ghosh wrote so passionately about the Daya- 
nanda epoch and how Rabindranath paid such an exalting homage to Kwami 
Dayananda 

"[ offer my homage of veneration to S'warn i Day an an da, the great path- 
maker in Modern India, who through bewildering tangles of creeds and 
practices—the dense undergrowth of the degenerate days of our country, 
cleared a straight path that was meant to lead the Hindu to a simple and 
rational life of devotion to God and service for man. With a clear-sighted 
vision of truth and courage of determination, lie preached and worked for our 
self-respect and vigorous awakement of mind that could strive fat a harmoni¬ 
ous adjustment with the progressive spirit of the modern age and, at the same 
time, keep in perfect touch with that glorious past of India, when it revealed 
its personality in freedom of thought and action, in an unclouded radiance 
of spiritual realisation." 

May Aryan India, through the blessings of Dayilnanda fully awaken 
to the glory and responsibility of the great legacy of Aryan Culture. 


—India jnd [Ik Wrtrld. April nu#. 


GURUKULA UNIVERSITY 

By 

KAJJDAS NAG 

[ am deeply ^ratefui to you for the honour you hava done me by inviting 
me to deliver the Convocation Address on ihe solemn year of Atdfta-SottffcJi of 
Rishi Dayananda Saraawati, the great Seer and Builder of modem India whom 
] salute at the very outset. His prophetic! vision penetrated: through the mom! 
confusion of our national being subjected to the violent oscillation of the com 
diet between Western and Eastern cultures. In that crisis of our history when 
even the leaders vacillated between the Occidental and Oriental ideals of life 
and education, Swami Day Luanda, with his unerring intuition, proclaimed !he 
$oui-stirring message in the very languages^ at it were of the Vedic RssHl^ : 
’fernu.anni Viftve Amncwya Pntrdh 
G Ve Children 0 }hi mortality ! Listen to me I 

And the deathless spirit of Aryan India listend. The hypnotism of 
f i-reign propaganda degrading our religion and culture, was sapping our self- 
confidence and manhood—the greatest hatrn that could be dope to a people- 
That w-as the gloomy epoch when Swami Dayananda was born (1824 when 
his brod»t spirit Ramroohati Roy (1772-LS33), whose Centen . ty we just cele¬ 
brated. was lighting single handed, with rare courage and conviction to defend 
the pure Vedic Philosophy and religion, against the uncritical and unjust 
attack of ilUinformed and interested foreigners. 

“By d reference to history/ wrote Ramrnohan, ."It may be proved that 
the world was indebted to our ancestors for the first dawn of Knowledge, which 
sprang up in the East , and thanks to the Goddess oi Wisdom, we have still a 
philosophical and copious language of our own which distinguished us from 
other nations who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without hoi rowing 
the language of foreigners/ 1 

That was a striking assertion of national self-respect in on age of self™ 
abasement . and our nation would be grateful to Rammohan for having pub* 
Iished between l&H —1333 those rare treasures of human wisdom—the Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta, having based the Brahma Ssmaj tlSSS). the first re* 
formed Unitarian Church and Society of modern I nd&, on our spiritual Vedic 
traditions. 

Rammohan's disciple, Maharslii Debendranath Tagore* (lftl7—1905j 
the father of our national Poet, Rabindranath) was penetrated through and 
through with the Lpsmishadic mysticism, as we find in his Autofciogn^phy, 
He was the first of our leaders tram Bengal ^end Pundits to Benares with a. 
view to rediscover md resuscitate the Vedic tradition, That was in the days 
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wht:n out sprihtuai prodigy Mulasartkara-Day&narida was aurakening from the 
cEresm of dead ritualism into she realm of Truth. 

Undergoing a discipline of phenomena! severity, when Dayananda. aged 
30 , was Taking leave of his venerable Gim* Vlrajananda (1863), what a noble 
Con vocal ion Address did (he Master deliver s— 

"The Vedas have long ceased to be taught in Bhir^tavarsa, Go and teach 
them : teach the trtie ^Hsiras i and dispel, by ihdr light, the darkness which the 
false creeds have given birth to. Remember that while works by common men 
aie utterly misleading, as to the nature and attributes nf the One True God, and 
they slander the great Rishis and Munis, ancient teachers are free from such a 
blemish. This is the lest which will enable you to differentiate the true 
ancient teaching from the writings of ordinary men 

The legacy of Ary nuLira 

To you. my young friends ofGurukub whom E have the pleasure and 
privilege of meeting here, thanks to the kind invitation of my esteemed friends 
Charms patiji and R&okkvajL to- you I must address a few words now on the 
legacy of Aiyanism. It if; a priceless heritage and naturally involves a great 
responsibility. The religious and philosophical evaluation of this legacy has 
been done by many of my illustrious, predecessors on this platform like Pandit 
Vidhitfefchara Shastri, Prof. C. V, Vaidya, Prof Mahendranath Sarkar and 
others. So I shall confine myself exclusively tn a historical appraisement of 
this ancestral legacy, hoping that my humble Suggestions may kindle in the soul 
of a few of the Snar-jlmr of the Arya Go* (hi, the enthusiasm to explore and dis¬ 
cover, collect and collate, explain and Interpret the baffling richness of materials 
of Aryan history and culture, so sadly neglected, alas even to day, by moat of the 
leading universities and cultural institutes of modern India. One Oriental 
college in Lahore,, one Bhandarkzr Institute in Poona, one Saraswati Bhavan in 
Benaras. one Vidyabhavan in Santinjketan* one University of Calcutta making 
special provision for the study of Ancient Indian History and Culture, had 
proved utterly insufficient for the colossal task. If coopera Lion grows among 
att die universities and research centres of Japan and China, Siam Cambodia and 
Indonesia. Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and ever so many new zones of Lingula tit, 
archeological and historical studies of the Orient ; if they keep in touch,, more¬ 
over with the great Oriental seminars of Europe and America, especially those 
of France and Italy, Germany, Russia and Holland—we may hope some day 
io reconstruct our hall forgotten national history and rewrite the Grand Ency¬ 
clopedia of Aryan Culture, Those who. through a racial and sectarian narrow¬ 
ness, have tried to prove Aryan culture to be a static one. confined to particular 
territorial (units, are proved to be mistaken by the patent facts of history A un¬ 
earthed from day to day. Aryan history and culture, quite in keeping with 
the spirit of Aryan origins (as the science of comparative philology shows) b 
dynamical, defying all limitation of Time and Space, dc^ma and creed, race and 
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of Dharma, And it is a striking coincidence indeed tint the AptamSdavarga is 
an important section oi the Dharmatmda which is supposed to contain the direct 
sayings nf Lord Buddha He used to lake legitimate pride in Aryasatya. his 
Aryan heritage And propelled by the Fundamenial laws of Aryanism, he 
renounced the later Vedk aberrations and castes and proclaimed the fiist great 
dynamical World religion of universal Fraternity f Maitri) which was translated 
into the historic reality of Greater India by Emperor Dharmasoka, 'j70 230 
B,C) the loyal disciple of the Talhagata. 

India was again on the inarch : and thousands of her sons and daughters, 
inspired by the divine frenzy of spiritual nomadism congenital to the Aryan, 
left the hearth and home behind them, crossed the Himalayas and the Ocean and 
all frontiers, physical as well as cultural, to carry the deathless messages uf 
Aryan self-realisation, orthodox as well as heterodox, to Humanity at large irres¬ 
pective of caste and creed. This history of Greater India is one of the most 
inspiring chapters of human history showing how the terrific deserts of Central 
Asia were fertilised with the life-blood of these servants of Humanity who built 
up the basis of culture and spirituality which we are rediscovering from the sand- 
buried ruins of Khotan and Kucha, Turfan and Tuen Huang. Aryan Budhjstic 
culture roused into new creative activity the Hellenic Parthian and the Scythian 
invaders of India, as well as the Iranians, the Tartars, the Mongols along the 
land-route ; and also the Tibeto-Buimans, the Mon-Khmers the Malaya-Polyne¬ 
sians along the sea route. Fifteen centuries of this cultural and spiritual co-opera¬ 
te^ between India and the Far East, has yet be reconstructed and incorporated 
into the general history of Dynamic Aryanism. China and Japan wore 
collaborating with India for over a thousand years and nor cousins of Indonesia 
or Island India l Insulindia) are still carrying on the traditions of ArvoBudhtstic 
culture which opens definitely a new chapter in Indian Cultural expansion 
with the Vcpa inscription of King Mnla Varman, celebrating Vedic 
rituals in Borneo as ear ley as 4 th century A, D. The Architectural marvels like 
the Borodudur and Prambanan of Java and of Bayon and Angkor Vat of 
Cambodge, bear the living testimony to the sublime audacity of our ancestors 
who refused to admit any frontier on the path of their cultural and artistic and 
spiritual expansion. 

If during the terrific smuggles of Islamic and Christian invasions, the Aryan 
spirit lapsed for a few centuries into lethargy and fatalistic surrender to external 
facts, if in course of these Dark ages we have developed psychological and social 
neurosis and nightmares like the outrageous cults of untouchability, child-matriage, 
Sari and infanticide, our nation was never deprived of the divine guidance of 
seers like Ramananda and Kahir, Nanak and Chaitanya till we come to our own 
days when we are blessed with the prophetic voices of a Rammohan, a Rama- 
kriahna and a Dayananda. May their examples and blessings purge us of all sins 
and iniquities ; and may we again be permitted ro assume our ancestral role of 
supplying the notes of Unity and Harmony to the spiritual orchestra of Humanity 
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ever disturbed by discords of haired and disunion | Even jn the depth of 
gloom. India has prayed far light and, amidst universal carnage, composed [he 
Samiparvan ending with Peace the bloody wars gf Kurufe$ctra. May that eternal 
AryJvaru ever speak to us through her deathless message of elemental 
Harmony. 
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INTER-UNIVERSITY RELATIONS AND THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Wy 

KAUDA8 NftG 

In the foundation of the University of QtlcuUii with that of llie sifter 
Uniwililies of Bombay and Madras, we find the earliest and possibly the most 
promising example of the enffaboratir.n of East and West- The academic 
debate tFeb. 1835) between Wilson and Macaulay, representing. Orientalism and 
Occidentalism, was over. In OctoL cr, 1845 we find the Council of education 
at Calcutta, with Mr. Charles Hay Came ion as President ami Dr, F. J Mnuut 
as Secretary, preparing a well thought out pbn for the University of Calcutta. 
After carefully studying the lows and constitution of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, with those of the recently established, University of London 
"the last appears adapted to the wants of the native community." Such was 
the finding of I he earliest Sponsors of our University, as we read in the Second 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Lutds on Indian Territories : 
1852—53 (vide Tripurari Chakiabatti. ' Foundation of the University of 
Calcutta"— Qdcfitru Review. March, 1936), Dr, Moult, as we know from his 
lecture [March, I 8 S 81 before the Society of Arts, London, was a fiiend 
Prof, Malden of ihi University College Ol London, who Resit to Dr Moua. 1 , 
a copy nf his History of Unit’enitres in Europe. After due exchange 
of ideas. Prof. Malden "considered Bengal to be perfectly ready for 
the establishment of a University *' The scheme was shelved by the Home 
Government ; it was revived by Mr, Charles Hay Came:on in 1852 , provided 
for in Sir Charles Wood's Educational I espaich of 1854 and finally passed 
by an Act <24th January, 1857). of the Indian Legislative Council, incor¬ 
porating the University of Calcutta on the model nf the University of London 

This is a fact which we remember in this year nf the Centenary of the 
University of London which almost synchronized with the 80th anniversary of 
the University of Calcutta 

Dr, Frederick John Mortal i lSlfi— 97) one of the pioneers of the 
University Education in India and author of “The Origin and Progress of Uni¬ 
versities of India" was a man of cosmopolitan outhjok, being educated in 

London, Edinburgh and Paris The first Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, Sir James William Col vile. Chief Justice, irr bis C nvocation Address 
(December. 18581, characterized the University as the ship that was freighted 
with the enlightenment of millions/’ it) our second Vice*Chancc!lor, the Hon’btir 
Mr, William Ritdde, Advocate Genetal, pronounced in a noble address (March, 
I860): “Of all the defences nl a slate, the surest, the best and the cheapest la 
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the education of its people " There was another Foundation Fellow, Mr, 
Henry Woodrow (1823—76). Inspector of Schools, who sat at the feet of Dr, 
Arnold of Rugby, He was j Wrangler of Cambridge and visited Europe in 
1873* inspected the schools and colleges of Vienna and Zurich and. on his 
return to Caicmta in 1875. tried the University 'to extend its curriculum in 
pJiy-t cal sciences and to curtail the study of metup^yiics,’* almost echoing the 
words o' Raja Rammohan Ray in his famous Letter to Lord Amherst (Decem¬ 
ber 1B2J) Another friend and colleague of Rammohan Ray who was elected a 
fellow was Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff (1806—78) who edited the Calcutta Review 
and partly inspired the Education Despatch of 1854. Amongst the other 
Foundation Fellows we find the following distinguished Indians: Ramaprcrtad 
Roy (son of Rammohan Roy), Iswsjr Chandra Vldyasagar, Ramgopal Ghosh and 
Prasunno Coomar Tagore (ISO! — IS&fij„ 

The Hon ble Henry Summer Maine. LL D , was our Vice-Chancellor 
in 1 S(i 3. He was not only the Legal Member of the Governor General's 
Council but a jurist of international fame. He was an ardent champion qf the 
University of Calcutta which appeared to him to be one of the great educational 
experiment:; since the Middit; ages, from the point of view of the union of 
East and the VVesi The enthusiastic support of such eminent men soon 
brought the University to the attention of the Universities abroad And 
very soon that movement of inter-University relations was strengthened for 
good by the first benefactor of the University, Prosontin Coomar Tagore (1S01 
—68), As early as 1862, within five years of the foundation of the University 
he made a princely provision In his will bringing about Rs. 1.000 per month to 
the University. This was utilized for the ni>w famous Tagore Law Professor¬ 
ship, the first of its kind in Asia, tn stimulate researches in the Science of 
Jurisprudence. Prof, Herbert Cowell, the first incumbent. lectured in 1870—72 ; 
Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, another benefactor, lectured in 1876; Dr. Gooroodits 
Ranerjot-, our first Indian Vice-Chancellor, also made solid contributions in 
1878 In 1883 a grtui Jurist of German University Dr, Julius Jolly, a colla¬ 
borator of Max Muller in his "Sacred Books of the East.* 1 was appointed to 
lecture on "Hindu Law of Partition and Adoption." Islamic jurisprudence was 
discussed by Sycd Amir All in 1884, The distingui-hed British jurist. Sir 
Frederick Pollock Bart of Oxford, was appointed in 18'J4. 

Dr. (later Sir> Ashutosh Mookerje* was honoured with the Tagore Law 
Professorship in 1898 ; and as soon ns he found himself at the helm of the 
University, he utilized this Tagore Law Foundation for attracting great scholars 
from different Universities, keeping up the cosmopolitan tradition of the Endow¬ 
ment. The United Slates of America was so far unrepresented in the succession - 
f ist of our Tagore Professorship ; and so Sir Ashulosh appointed two distinguished 
American jurists : Prof W, W. Willoughby of the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1919 to lectures on "The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law" and Prof. 
J. W. Garner of the Illinois University in 1923 to trace "The Recent Develop- 
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ments in International Law in the 20th Century." In 1924, just a few months 
before he passed away, Sir Ashutosh had the satisfaction of presiding over the 
lectures of the French jurist Prof Henry Solus, whom he invited to discuss the 
principles of the famous '‘Code Civile ' of France, 

Called to occupy the privileged chair of the Vice-Chancellor in 1906. Sir 
Asutosh soon realized that the University, in order to justify its title and its 
motto of “ Advancement of Learning*" must make a bold move away from mens 
affiliation and examination and that it must develop the atmosphere of research. 
Thus, while celebrating the :0th Jubiljes of the University in I9ufi. he inaugu¬ 
rated very appropriately the Readership Lectures, opening other channels ol 
academic fellowship Thus in 1909 wo find three distinguished Readers i Dr, 
Ci, Thibaut to lecture on Hindu Astronomy* Sir T, H Holland on Geology of 
India and Prof. A, Schuster. F, R. $., on Physics. In 19G9 Prof. R. Pischei, 
the great German Sanskritist. was invited but he died in Madras on the way ; 
and hi a va! Liable collection was purchased by Sir Asutosh for the University. 
The German archeologist Dr. Theodore Bloch, attached to the Indian Museum, 
was also appointed in 1910 bur he too died before delivering his lecture*. In 
L'Jl l Rev. S, Yamabami of the Sotoshu University, Japan, was invited to lecture 
on "Systematic Buddhism" and his "System of Sudd his lie Thought" was 
published by the University of Calcutta in 1912. 

In 1911-12 Sir Ashutosh took giant strides towards the major goal of his 
University administration—the organisation of the Post-graduate studies. We 
find him appointing the distinguished alumni of foreign universities, available 
in Bengal, as "University lecturers” duly appointed by the Senate Di L, 
Fetmor and Mr Venderburg (geologists) ; Dr. E Denison Ross and Lt. CoS. D, 
C, Phlllott (author Higher Persian Grammar) as philologists ; G. B, Watson* 
E A Home and C. Russel (Patna}, E, B. Watson, W, A. ], Archbold (Dacca) 
among others. To conduct post-graduate research and to stimulate creative 
work, special professorshipt were created to transform, in course of 191 J.H. 
a mere examining University into a functioning centre of post gtaduate teaching 
and research. 

Simultaneously, Sir Asutosh strengthened the Post-graduate Department 
by inducing a few of his friends to make princely donations. Sir Tarafenath 
Palil Trust and Sir Rashbehari Chose Endowment helped the nationalization of 
scientific research in India through the development of the first University 
College of Science, So the Ramiami l.ahiri Fellowship was created supporting 
research in Bengali and Indian vernaculars. Thus we find in 1913-H quite a 
Ministry of all the Talents in our University ; Prut, Dr. Brajendrsn.nh Seal as 
the George V Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Dr. W. H, Young, F. 
R. S„ as the Hardinge Professor of Mathematics. Prof, C, j. Hamilton as the 
Minm Professor of Economics, Dr. G. Thibaut as the Carmichael Professor of 
Indian History and Culture, with another German scholar to assist him. Dr. 
Otto Strauss, lu teach Comparative Philology and Professor Dincschandra Sen* 
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she renowned author of the ''History of the Bengali Language and Literature 1 ’ 
as the first Ramtmu Fellow. 

Not satisfied with such generous provisions within the University. Sir 
Ashutosh invited eminent savants horn different Universities abroad to develop 
friendly collaboration with them, and also to inspire the rising generation of 
Indian scholars to think not merely in terms of tfcgree&and jobs but of creative 
reseat ch bringing permanent glory. Hero we find Sir As Hu tosh a veritable 
pioneer in Indian University administration and Ins noble project was ardently 
supported by the generation of scholars who came as our Readers or Guest 
Professors, many of whom returned with the Honorary Doctors’ degrees of out 
University. Thus Prof. SyKain Levi of College de France and University of 
Paris was invited to lecture on the ' Cultural Relations of India with thv Outside 
World/* Prof- Hermann Jacobi of the University of Bonn to lecture on "Indian 
Alamkara Literature/' Prof, H. Oldenburg of the University of Gottingen to 
lecture on the "Vejic and Epic Literature/ 1 Prof. Paul Vinogtodoffof the 
University of Oxford on "Kinship in Early Law 1 ' and Prof A. R Forsyth. 
F. R. 3.. of the University of Cambridge on the "Theory of Two Complex 
Variables" (Calcutta University Press* (1514'. 

That was a record in inter- University relations of which any University 
would be proud ; and so long as Sir Ashutosh lived* he never missed a single 
opportunity to arrange lectures of such distinguished scholars for the benefit of 
his students. A brief incident may illustrate his attitude. Prof, Herbert Fisher 
(then Vice-Chancellor of the Sheffield University, later Minister of Education) 
happened to visit Calcutta in 15X1 as member of our Public Service Commission. 
He was known to us. the studeim of the History Department of die University* 
as an authority on Napoleon and as an author of Bcnapurti^ira. >’o when the 
students requested Sir Ashutosh to bring Prof, Fisher to the University, he readily 
agreed to be their "canvasser/' convinced Prof. Fisher, although overworked as a 
Commissioner, and brought him to deliver a brilliant discourse cm Napoleon, to 
the great delight of the students* The mind of Sir Asbiltosh was like a telescope on 
a lofty observatory to survey the academic world, to spot risings luminaries and 
to draw them towards India Just on the eve of the World War* there was a 
session of the British Association in Australia; and* CountIlig on the 
return, vij India, ol some of the scholars and scientists, he invited ProL H. E. 
Armstrong F. R S<. of the Imperial Council of Science. London, Prof N H. 
Turner* F R. S> Professor of Astronomy ; Oxford, Prof E, H Brown, R R + S. 
of the Department of Mathematics* University of Wales, Prof. A M. Hicks of 
the University of Sheffield and Prof. A, Bateson of the Cambridge University 
Although most of these scholars were unfortunately prevented by the World 
war from visiting our University, such invitations wete significant events in the 
a duals of our Indian Universities. 

As soon as the war was over* we find the Calcutta University pursuing 
steadily this yrisse policy, So in 1915 wre find Sir .Ashutosh* as President of the 
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Post*Grajuate Department moving For the appointment of Prof. L F. Rush- 
brook Williams and Dr G, C-Sim&on, F. R. S , as mir readers, Prof H, E. 
Armstrong lectured on Chemistry and Prof. Alfred Feucher on Indonesian Art 
as our Readers Prof, Hakuji Ui of Japan was also invited but could not come. 
In 1921-22 Sir W. J Pope, F R, S , of Cambridge* lectured on “Atonic Theory/ 
Prof. J. Mackenzie of the University of Wales* lectured on “Philosophy" 
and Prof Sylvan Levi on ''Ancient India "* In 19 - 3 when Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore was lecturing on "Sdhitya" Dr M. Winternsiz of the University of 
Prague lectured on Sanskrit Literature. The Honble Mr. Bertinnd Russel, 
F- R. S. of England and Prof. Yone Noguchi of Keio University, Japan, 
were also invited in 1923k 24, although they were detained from visiting 
India, Thus Sir Ashutosh, before ihe premature close of his noble career 
in 1924. had at least the satisfaction that he brought his Alma 
Mater in close relations with the Scholarly world of Europe, America 
And the Ear East.* Mis wise policy was an asset of incalculable worth 
and potentiality ; a& some day, let iu hope in near future, it will transform 
the Indian Universities from a mere backwater of borrowed knowledge into 
a veritable ocean of learning as of vote* legubiing the ebb and flow of world 
wisdom by the rhythm of its elemental creative urge. 

That policy of Sir Ashutosh is loyalty pursued by some of his successors 
and we find from invitations to Prof. Carlo Forrmchi of the University of Rome 
lecturing on the Upamshads (published by the Calcutta University, 1927) and 
to Prof Manky CX Hudson of the Harvard University. U S A., on Inter¬ 
national Co-operation as our Readers fl926-1927h In 1923 Prof Buck of the 
University of Nebraska addressed on the 1 American Universities fcK and in 192? 
Mr. T Ids ham of Japan lectured on * Shipping and Transport ' w hile Prof. C 
K Webster ("the European Alliance. " Calcutta University, 1929) and Dr H. 
Ludcrs discussed ihdr special problems of research. In 1928 we had Prof. 
Arnold Sommerfdd (*' Lectures on wave Mechanics." Calcutta University Press) 
of Munich and Prof* Gla&enapp of Konigsburg in 1929 Sir William WiJ- 
cocbi. Prof D- S Margulioulh of Oxford ( M Lectures on Arabic Historians,"" 
Calcutta University, 19JO), Prof G Tucci (“Some Aspects of Doctrines of 
Maitreya and Asanga 1 " Calcutta University. 1930) of Rome, Prof A. F New¬ 
ton of London (Principles of Training for Historical Investigation. "Calcutta 
University, 1939) and Prof. E L, Sclmub of North Western University, U. S. A. 


■ Ib Na hit QMivealitio Arfdl W tfeIK«r«l un .Mtfe M*tthi 1*5^3, Sir Anhuiotll takf durac- 
iffialkally ia.it b prolnmul feeding 
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were our Readers, Invitations were also offered between 1930*1936 to Dr 
Maria Montesiori of Rome, to Dr- A- D* Lindsay of Oxford (’On the 
Historical Socrates and Platonic form of the Good," Cat. Univ, J93'1), to Dr, J 
Get minus of Budapest (Hungary), to l>r A. McNair of Cambridge, to 
Prof. G Montague Harris and to Madame Halide Edib of Adana (Turkey/, 
to Poet Yone Noguchi ijapan) to Dr, A, J. Barnet Kcmpers of Leyden 
{Holland}, to Prof Zolian de Takacs of the World Federal inti of Educational 
Associations, 

The Tagore Law Professorships and the University Readerships have 
helped enormously in developing our in ter-university relations, further strength¬ 
ened by voluntary services rendered by the members of the Pius t-Graduate 
Department in Aits and Sciences and heir students, to all distinguished visitors 
to our University, not forgetting the advanced students, from America, Germany, 
Prance, Tibet, China and Japan who are ever coming to India on friendly 
exchange. This would inevitably lead to a system of Student Exchange ; and we 
hope our University would give a lead in this matter, developing inter university 
relations to the fullest extent. The Consul-Generals of the various nations 
take keen interest in our inter-university fellowship and have shown exemplary 
courtesy to over staff and the students. Distinguished foreign scholars, scientists, 
artists and antiquarians often pay visits u> our University and are received by 
the Secretary of the Post-Graduate Department, the Registrar and our Vice- 
Chancellor who are all attend on to them And if time and our funds permit, 
they are offered some special lectureship to induce them to discu 3 their special 
researches before ciur students and the public. Thus Prof. Patrick Geddes 
lectured on "Town Planning,'' Dr, T ft, Glover on "Athens in the Age of 
Plato.’ Prof A A, Macdrniell on Comparative Religion, 'Dr P. W, 
Thomas on Indojogy, Dr G J Walket, F. R. S. of Cambridge on "iilecutv 
magnetism," Prof. W. A Crutge on "English Literature," I r Stun Konow 
(Norway! on the "Scythian Period of Indian History/* Prof, j Ph, Vogel 
{Hull 1 nd) on ’'Java." Prof, F. S. Marvin on "History," C J,Saunders (U. S. A 1 
□n "Buddhism," Or. H H Drummond on "Liberal Religiuua Movements," 
Sir Arthur Salter on the "League of Nations" and Prof. Nurman Btown (U.S A) 
on "Jaina Painting,' Prof. W, G. Raffoe cm "Art", Prof H. T. Ward of the 
U.iion Theological Seminar of New York tin the "Future of the Intellectual 
Class" Prof. E, H Solomon on ihe ‘Protection of Indian Steel Industry", 
Sir Ernest Rutherford of Cambridge, Dr. Rudolf Otto of Mai burg. Prof 
W. Blaschkc of Germany and Victor Gnloubew of French IndoChina and Prof 
Macchiuio of Italy, were invited by our University. 

It is needless to say that such a generous approach on the part of our 
University was reciprocated by many leading institutions abroad Space would 
not permit us to detail the facts of such a cultural exchange and we mention only 
a few. In 11505-06 while Lord Curzon as Chancellor was prerurating on "the 
misty arch that spans the gulf between East anti West," our Indian leaders were 
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developing cultural relations with Japan and U* 5. A. So ours was the first 
University in India to be pul on the complimentary exchange list of the Carnegie 
Endowment tot International Peace and such world organisations In 1910 invita¬ 
tions came from rhe University of Naples and from the St. Andrews University 
on its SOOth Anniversary. In 1012 the University was invited to participate in the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire in London where Dr. (now Sir) 
Denison Ross, Director of the London School of Oriental Studies was one of our 
delegates. This kd to our permanent relations with the "Universities Bureau of 
die British Empire 1 In 1913 the Astronomical Society of Mexico math* contact 
and the University of Leipzig (which sent this Prof. Dr, F. Levi to our Hardinge 
Chair) and sought to establish student exchange with our University The Royal 
Society of London thanked the University on its donation to the Lester Me- * 
mortal Fund (1913) In 1914 it celebrated Sir Walter Semt’s Wci'Hj Centenary 
with a centennial address from Principal H R. James In 1915 Dr Sir J C. 
Bobs in his Convocation address to the Hindu University, Benares, wished that 
our universities may attain a -‘World status and be fit Id give world messages' 
and the University of Calcutta was rightly chare etc ti Red as "the mother 
of the Universities ‘ for new India: "The sparks ol the non-ex tin guishablc 
fire kindled in our midst have already leapt to all parts of India and the sistei 
universities arc cagar to imitate and emulate what we have initiated. 1 ’ Between 
i'H6 17 our University, led by Sir Ashutcsh, was col labor ming with the distin¬ 
guished Western educati onists of the Sadler Commission with Vice-Chancellor 
Sir M. Sadlar of Leeds. Dr. Gregory of Glasgow, Prof, Ramsay Muir of 
Manchester and Dr. Ha rtog of London, to evolve a new system of university 
education for India. Their Report* and Recomroen lions will serve as guiding 
light for years to come, as has been observed by Prof. A R. Wadfa. the 
Secretary of the Inter University Board 1,/ndra end die World, Aug., 1934 ; 
Sir Ashutosb Mookcrjee and the University of Calcutta). In 1911 the Cal¬ 
cutta University participated in ihe Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire, presided over by its former Chancellor, Lord Curzon and also In the 
Association of Indian Universities Committee which later on developed into 
the Inter-University Board of India. 

Our relation with the University of Paris was must cordial a we see from 
its conferring in 1920 a special medal tn-thc Calcutta University with its "sym* 
pathie fraicrndlc" and a hearty message **de render ainsi hommage a I'Umver. 
site de Calcutta et de la temercicr de la part glorieuse que ] ’Jnde a prise a 
la victoire commune*’, rendering thereby homage to the University of Calcutla 
and thanking her for the glorious role which India had played in the common 
victory. So in 1920 Lord Ronalds hay (now Marquees of Zetland), an ardent 
supporter of our University, in his Rectorial address impressed on all Indian 
universities, Founded after the University of Calcutta, "the urgent necessity of 
striving after a real synthesis between the thought, the culture, the civilisa¬ 
tion of East and West," 
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In 1921-22 our University conferred Honorary Doctorate on Prof Alfred 
Foucher and Prof Sylvain Levi ; and the University was honoured with an 
invitation to the Centenary of the Sodefc AstatUiue of Paris in 1922 which was 
attended by me and my friend Dr, S. K Chatterjee, The University 
was invited to the Seventh centenary of the University of Padua, to the 
SfiO anniversary of the foundation of Sc. Bartholomew Hospital, London, 
to the centenary of Lous Pasteur, to the Congress of Libraries and Librarians 
in Paris, to the Cambridge University Conference on Extra-mural Teaching, 
and to the Imperial Education Conference and many other cultural events. 

For years together. Sir J. C. Bose and Sir P. C Roy gloriouly represented 
our University in the world of Sciences and in ever so many inter-university 
functions. So in 1924*25 our University sent Dr. 5. N, Dasgupta and Prof. S. 
Radhakrishrum as delegates to the International Philosophical Congresses, 
and they lectured also extensively in the Universities of Europe and the U. S. 
A. as guest professors. So Prof. C V. Raman was sent to U S. A. 
and Canada to attend the meeting of the British Association, the International 
Mathematical Congress of Toronto and the Centenary of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. Prof Raman also attended the bicentenary of the Russian Acade¬ 
my of Sciences, visiting Leningrad and Moscow : these contacts and exchange 
of ideas brought to Prof Raman the tare honour of the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society (I925i and ultimately the Nobel Priste for Physics, a few years later 
(1930), as the Pa lit Professor of our University. !n 1924 the University was 
invited to the Imperial Conference of Students, in London, and to the Wqrld 
Federation of Education Associations (Edinburgh) and also to the Jubilee of the 
University of Leeds. There were invitations to attend the Centenary of Prof. M 
Bar the lot. the French Chemist, the tercentenary of Harvey, the Centenary of 
the University College of London of which our first Nobel Lauriate Dr Tagore 
was a student The New Education Fellowship at Elsinor, Denmark (1926*28), 
the Third Anglo-American Conference of Historians (J931), the world 
Conference of Narcotic Education (1930), the Power Congress of Berlin, 
the International Congress of Pure Chemistry, Madrid, the Jubilee of the Uni¬ 
versity of Brussels, the International Phonetic Congress and the Congress of 
Anthropology in London invited our delegates. Prof, S. Radhakriahnan. our 
George V Professor of Philosophy who won great repute as an author and 
speaker was invited to deliver lectures under the Hibbert Foundation ; 
and. on the retirement of Sir J. C Bose from the Council, was elected in 
his place to represent India in League of Nations Committee oF Intellectual 
Co-operation. Geneva, Prof. Radhakrhhn&n was also appointed Spalding 
Professor nf Eastern Religion and Ethics at the Oxford University. 

Under our Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh foundation, Prof. A A. 
Mac done 11 of Oxford lectured on J 'Comparative Religion" (Calcutta University 
Press, 1923) ; Prof. M. A, Canney of the Manchester University lectured on 
Newness of Life (192-4 '25/. Prof, D. C. Macintosh on (, The PiJgrimage 
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of Faith in the world of Modern Thought” (1927—28). Prof I C, Webb of 
Oxford on "The Contribution of Christianity to Ethics” (1930—31) 
and their tttitures have been published by ihe University of Calcutta. Thus 
through our Fellows, Professors and Lecturers, past and present, the University 
of Calcutta, up to its Centenary, have been participating in the academic iife of 
the world. And when our delegates attended the Centenary of the University 
of London we remembered with legitimate pride that, in the Orient, our Univer¬ 
sity oi Calcutta acted its a veritable pioneer in developing inter-university 
relations and intellectual co-operation between the East and the West, on 
which depend, the future peace and progress of mankind 

Several members of our Post-Graduate Department of Arts and 
Science have participated in the various sections of the All-tndia Orientalists’ 
Conferences, the Indian Science Congress, the Indian Philosophical and Histori¬ 
cal Congress etc. So many of them have also lectured whrood, taking advantage 
of their study leave, special deputation, or the generous provisions of the Ghosh 
Travelling Fellowship Thus the sociological and economic problems of India 
were discussed by Prof. Bendy K. Sarkar in the International Population Con¬ 
gress of Rome and in the University of Munich under the ausipices of the 
Deutsche Academic which, like the haltan University on Perugia, systematically 
supported the cause ol out students So lectures on India history and culture, 
on Indian Art and archeology were delivered in the Royal Academy of Italy 
and the University of Rome, in the Are^eoi of Barcelona and Madrid in 
the Geneva School of International Studies, in Lhc Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, the International Houses (Rockefeller Foundation) of Chicago, 
Berkeley and New York, the Boston Muesum of Fine Arts, in the Teachers' 
College, Columbia University, as well as tn the Universities of Harvard, 
Yale. Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, and Hawaii. North Western. Los Angeles 
Oregon, Montana, in the U S. A , as well as the University centres of Chicago, 
Montreal, Toronto the Philippines, of Shanghai, Kaiftmg, Peking, Kyoto Sendai 
and Tokyo also in lndo-China, Java Mala si ya and Burma Scholars of the 
Calcutta University today ate collaborating, with all the sister universities of 
India and abroad, as members of the faculty, researchers and visiting lectures. 
Thus they have contributed substantially to the development of inter-university 
relations and to cultural collaboration between the East and the West. 

Tlw Cakiiicu feiictu Ffbnwiy, 1937. 

tRcvtned on out Centenary in 19571 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF NON-VIOLENCE 

PRINCIPLE AND PLANNING 


Although for diplomatic and other utilitarian reasons the cultural pro¬ 
blems of the Asian nations could not be discussed, with reference to their 
religious context, at the first Asian Relations Conference of New Delhi (|§47J, 
or at the Bandung Conference < 19 ?5}* yet the historical fact could not be Ignc^ 
red that Asia b the Mother of all religions ; and consequently the great religious 
system of Asia must be a major consideration for the teeming millions 
waiting for spiritual synthesis and cultural integration- 

If modern man has found religion to he an uncomfortable legacy or 
something like an encumbered property, yet we are suce that millions of men 
and women, of the East as well as of the West, are still primarily guided, in 
their daily thoughts and actions, by tlietr respective national religious traditions. 
A Few "emancipated" beings may flatter themselves to believe that they are the 
cult-fref leaders of future humanity which will discard religion altogether, But 
while we proceed with the task of comparing and co-ordinating the cultural heri¬ 
tages of the leading nations of the world, we must constantly refer historicahy to 
their religious traditions and scriptures. A good deal of out secular literature, 
our mythology and folk lore* reflecting the life and mind of the common 
people, have come down to us through the religious traditions and Sacred 
Books. So, even if we are less religiously inclined today we should try to 
utilise the rich dara and cultural mite rials imbedded in our religious dawks, 
It is pr ibibly for this reason that Soviet Russia which, in the beginning, 
was alleged to be anihrdigous. is now showing a creditable tolerance to the 
diverse religions of the multi-national States In fact, the Slate of U. S, S R r 
encourages the scientific study of the leading Indian religion. Buddhism, 
by promoting the publication of a very important series of "BibUotk&ca 
Buddhica'\ The Mababharata, the Ramayana which are not only read 
but venerated by the Hindus as religious books, have been translated by 
the Russia ns after a colossal expenditure of money and energy- The museums 
of U S.S.R. as well as of Other progressive Western nations are full of rare 
samples and collections of Oriental religions, art and culture. 

Not only the higher philosophical religions but the lower animistic belief 
of millions of "submerged mankind", whom we summarily condemn to day as 
the "depressed classes'* or as aborigines. Pagans* heathens etc, deserve the 
closest attention of our statesmen, as it has been strongly urged by eminent 
sociologists and anthropologists. For* through the strange and even repelling 
"survivals among the backward peoples* we may reconstruct the history of 
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man's thought from the eaily Stone Ages, through the Metal Ages, to our age 
of electricity and Atomic energy. 

The mind of man was a| fire! explored md developed, country by country, 
through their respective regional academies and iiniversfric?- Inspitu of some 
minor differences in scholastic and cultural Traditions of ibe E^ast and the West, 
there is this fundamental similarity that our parochial minds were progressively 
liberated and expanded ; so that we could understand, even if we had failed to 
fully realise, the universal character of human thought and culture. This is 
fairly well expressed through our national and regional universities and their 
specialised adjuncts, the various institutes, literary as well as scientific, 
official as well as non-official 

Facing* as we do to-day, the problem of survival or extinction in this 
Atomic age, we should not shun the responsibility of Hying to check the forces 
of disruption and to re-unite the shattered fabrics of human society by 
redoubling the efforts towards the spiritual unification of mankind. 

The prophets , seers and sprit uai leaders of all nations have invariably 
enjoined upon us, as- our first duty, the practising of loleiance and charity 
towards our fellow*beings ; but alas, the spiritual significance of charity i> 
almost lest to us We pretending to be charitable by patronizingly showing 
small mercies to otr weaker neighbours white ck piloting or pci scenting them 
ruthlessly. Charity and culture are but synonymous in our much-vaunted 
modern civilisation. To rectify ihese deplorable perversions of human nature 
which threaten to destroy mankind, all sincere loveia of culture and servinls 
of humanity should now combine to reform and inier nationalize our national 
universities, promptly and effectively, so ihsi the Coming generation may gain 
universality of outlook without which the university would be a contradiction in 
terms. Racial haired, eomrnunatbim and its tragic legacies of senega! ion, 
brutalities, persecutions and massacres, have tarnished the records of modern 
man, in this "scientific" age We are ashamed even to remember to-day 
"what man has made of am. 11 m this 2Ptb century Ut us try sincerely to 
make amends, ab far a& possible* by reshaping out cultural and spiritual 
life and activities. 

So remembering the 2500 anniversary of Mu I ia vim and Buddha, 
celebrated by the representatives of so many progressive nations, we may 
hope that, for the permanent Peace of the World and abiding benefit 
of the entire humanity, the foundation “Stone could be laid of the first 
International University of Non-violence It may devdoptr its own head* 
quarters, faculties and constituent colleges gradually. Bui, to begin with, it 
should miike a vigorous and uncompromising declaration of Faith that Non¬ 
violence is the universal law of our being ; that through the discipline of 
Non-violence alune, we may gradually hope to hucranizc p ihe tiger and 
ape in man", and may pass from the jungle laws to i he law of enlightened 
humanity There may be uctasbml lapses and hack-slidings ; but wi: 
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should have the courage to hold aloft the banner of AAimti, in the solution 
of all our national and international problems and struggles which, as we 
fully realize, could neither be summarily dismissed nor solved in a day. We 
plead for a new orientation and a new hope in the future of Man In that 
spirit anJ in due humility we submit, in broad outlines, the plan of the 
International University of Non-violence in India, the land of Jainism, 
Buddhism, Vaishnavtsm and other consistent traditions of Ahimsa, cooperating 
through centuries for our common welfare 


SYLLABUS OF STUDY : OUR NEW HUMANITIES 

Early history of man is often represented in lurid colours as "Nature 
red in tooth and claw" ; but the parallel movement of co-ope ration, as against 
conflict, has not yet been adequately studied with scientific detachment and 
thoroughness. Prince Kropotkin, in his famous book "Mutual Aid", 
attempted to explain human society in terms of co-operation j and many 
distinguished thinkers and scientists have contributed to this new branch of 
study. We arc specially indebted to gcneiicians and biologists, anthropologists 
and sociologists who throw a new light ..in the dawn of history. Hre-historic 
archaeology has also produced most valuable evidences to show that man, 
even in the early Stone Ages, made substantial progress through co operative 
ventures, although conflicts were common in their precarious food-gathering 
economy Primitive Man made keen observations of Natures as reflected in 
the admirable cave paintings dominated by animal motift. From the paint¬ 
ings of animals, man gradually learnt how to domesticate them in the 
Neolithic Age when woman takes the lead as home builder, potter and weaver, 
with other avocations in our social history The science of Agriculture and 
Irrigation depended for its development on corporate human activities ; and 
thus the laws of co-operation and not merely of competitive economics could 
be formulated and developed. 

The spirit of awe in early Animistic man, haunted by the sense of the 
divine presence not only in human beings but even in plants and animals, stocks 
and stones, could be shown by reference to the standard works on comparative 
mythology and religion With the development of primitive Art and Techno¬ 
logy the mind of man was ever expanding ■ and corresponding growth in bin 
ideas could be studied both in the written and unwritten literatures of the 
various ancient and primitive races. Many of the early terms and concepts of 
philosophy show their intimate connection with the primitive techniques and 
animistic beliefs which found its philosophical justification in the Vedic and 
Ye Jan tic literature ; and which inspired an eminent Indian scientist Sir J. G. 
Bose to conduct his researches embodied in "Response of the Living and ihc 


Nonliving*', Out vast Jnina and Buddhistic literatures also furnish most valuable 
evidences of research and speculation on science and culture of the Orient along 
these lines. These may be studied with reference to similar literatures in 
China, Iran, Arabia and other Asian countries. 


Development of Civilisation 

With the emergence of the river-mothered (Nadi-Mamka) civilisation 
isf the Nile Valley* the Mesopotamian Valley* the Indus Valley,, the Hoang-ho 
and Yangtsi Valley; we enter a new phase of human activity. Most of the 
books of Ancient History are Full of interesting details of their cullura! life 
but the contribution of the common man and woman who form the very Foun¬ 
dation of the soc a I pyramid, are often unjustly ignored or very inadequately 
treated How they came to be degraded to obnoxious slavery', in which men 
and women could be bought and sold as mere chattel, has not been sufficiently 
examined and explained, owing to our lack of sympathy for the common man 
and our childish adoration of conquerors and emperors who dominate the 
whole show. Some compensation has been made however, by a great archaeo¬ 
logist like Sir Flinders Petrie m his ‘ Arts and crafts of Egypt ' and by Toyenbu 
in his Study of History/ 1 Works on those models should be written now 
hs show the positive contribution of the common man and woman to the $tock 
of human civilisation which follow the normal Curves of transition from the 
Ancient to die Classical and thence to Mediaeval and decadent phases. 

The medieval age bath in Europe and Asra is unfortunately looked upon 
as the Dark Age ; but we forget that some of the grandest constructions of 
human mind and hand belong to the Middle ages extending over 1,000 years 
(500“1500 A, D,). There we e Crusades and counter-Crusadea* and the 
Hundred Years Wars and Wars of Religion. Bui we should not lose our 
sense of proportion by loading the memory of our youths w ith their gruesome 
details while not discussing the constructive genius of the medieval scholars 
saints and prophets like Ankara. RJImanup, Avicenhna* A vents. Dante > 
Nanak* Kabir„ and Ghaitanya Some of the grandest specimens of architecture, 
both in Europe and A^ia H belong io the handicrafts of the middle ages But the 
work of the mind was not less importnnt ; for we find the principle and 
the practice of tolerance in your conduct to our fellow beings were gloriously 
vindicated by the medieval saints and mystics whose woiks only recently 
are drawing our attention. But most of these silent servants of humanity 
slill remain ignored and un-noticed ; for their savings are not even collected 
and adequately translated* Scctaiiamsm is no doubt a curse but the positive 
contribution of many such sects, like the Essence of the Dead Sea scrolls 
have yet to be studied* assembled and discussed in details. 
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Mini and (hi' Mnrhinc 1 Ajzr 

The old yielded place to new. when, in 1493. Columbus discovered the 
New World while attempting to discover India Since then, we notice, the 
Western States have been developing a most morbid propensity of dominating 
over the less protected and poorly organised Oriental nations. Western 
colonial zones in Asia and Africa are the veritable atorm-centres of modern 
history. And unless and until! colonial domination and Race hatred give w,iy 
to a healthy collaboration on □ basis of equality between the West and the East, 
we should ever be on the brink of piecipitioua wars and periodic devastadon 
nf life and society. Brinkmanship must give way to stable statesmanship 

It i$ high time the Modern man should apply his mind to the eradica¬ 
tion of the root-cause of this war-neurosis which ravages the body -politic of 
modem nations and submations. For. alas, we are still pretending to believe 
that absolute domination by brute force and violence is the only solution nf 
the problems So we have sought to divide mankind into two classes ; the 
dominating powers and the dominated sub nation group®, developing vicious 
circles of conquests and rebellions, of retaliations and re-conquests, in a state 
of perpetual wars and chaos of disequilibrium We hoped m the last century 
that Science would save us by revealing the Jaws of Nature. But Science has 
proved to be a double-edged weapon which, in our century, has probably des¬ 
troyed as much an it has constructed. By lending itself to the ruthless 
scientific destruction of life and property; Science haa ulmosi forfeited its title 
to go govern our destiny. Modern Science with modern Politics requires 
purification in order to establish their claims to leadership 


New TIiin3zini*ai' 

Humanism of the old type, developed in our traditional schools and 
universities, has also failed us by the betrayal of the Spirit qf Man and ho wing 
to the aggressive and exploiting State which should wither away as Tolstoy 
hoped So we are is need of a renovated humanism based on true scientific 
knowledge checking and enriching one another for the permanent well being 
of mankind, 

India the ideal field For the development of this new humanism Here 
we have witnessed the dawn -of speculative philosophy and of scientific 
thought? Above alj h here in India, we have the tradition of centuries of prac* 
dee of, and not mere theorising on, the principle of A/iimu. the very founda¬ 
tion of individual and group Ethics r What we want is to strengthen further 
our conviction by utilising the process of scientific research so aa to be able 
to offer not only to India or to Asia but to the whole mankind, a code of public 
conduct lPiincha~Sdz) and the method of solving human problems in a human 
way, avoiding the brutalities of war in the past history of man. 
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Families. 

So the work of the International University of Non-.violence will naturally 
divide itself into two broad-based Faculties ; (A) Humanistic and (B) Scierv 
tific, Bui these should nol he watertight compartments : for we aspire in 
base our new humanism on scientific research just as we hope to humanise 
the rnfini terrible of modern science There seeme to be a searching of 
the heart among some of ovtr leading scientists who have publicly denounced 
the use of Atomic energies in warfare as the worst prostitution of scientific 
experience destroying the very basis of society We should give top priority 
to those branches of scientific research which are conducive to the permanent 
well-being of mankind ; nutrition and food economy in our half-starved world 
demanding freedom from Hunger ; sanitation and health sciences should 
res lore energy and joy in life : the improvement of Jjfe and prevention of cruelty 
to the animal world ; in fact all studies which help to raise the standard 
of living of All Being? (Sarva-Sattva) who are now half enslaved and mercilessly 
exploited through the ignoble instincts of stealing and acquisdveneas, which 
j£ilnmi«iii aspired to control by the noble principle of non stealing fa^hanrya} 
and non-possessiveness (tt-p*ri£nd») 

Thus the sciences of saving Life xind of elevating Society will induce 
the growth of a new Economic* and a new Etho-politics which arc the main 
pillars of our new humanism. In this faculty we should marshall fully the data 
of social evolution of man from the dim prehistoric past to the present ages in 
order to guide his steps to the future. Anthropology and Sociology would come 
to our aid ; and we should start from the condition of our brother man in 
the humblest and the lowest rung of the social ladder—the primitive tribes 
and dans—struggling for bare existence with the very poor equipments of their 
economy of food-gathering* From that precarious condition how man developed 
gradually the more balanced economy o! agriculture; trade and commerce, 
through co-operation ; the surplus and profit motives leading to conscious qr 
unconscious exploration of man by man H and the attempts to share the profit 
collectively and to socialise wealh not merely as Wealth of Nations but as 
the wealth of Mankind. All these stages should be thoroughly investigated. 
An acquisitive society will automatically develop the aggressive state provok¬ 
ing war and conquest, ruthless domination and violent revolutions in a vicious 
circle. So we must try to discover the process of educating Man into the 
conviction of Social Justice, of the eternal sanctity of life and the funda¬ 
mental unity of mankind Here the deathless lessons of Mabavira and 
Bttdha. of Lao-tze and Confucius, among others, will help us in the task of 
transrvaluating the values. The world docs not know yet how much of valu¬ 
able data b this line of humanist 1stic studies lies embedded and ignored 
in the Canons of Jainism and Buddhism. Those truth? continue to influence 
the lives of 400 millions of India even, to-day. 



JAINISM AND THE WORLD MESSAGE OF NON-VIOLENCE 


The Jains (about 20 lacs of men anti women) belong numerically to the 
smaller group of Indian religions Bui* by virtue of the discovery arid 
affirmation of the universal principle of Ahimsa or non-violence, Jainism may 
legitimately claim a very high place in the Parliament of Religions of Man, 
Jain scholars are inclined to trace the history of their sect to pre- historic 
antiquity when their pioneer Rishava Deva or Adi nit ha, the first Ttrthankara 
flourished. The 23rd, Tuthankara HraivauStha (SQO B. CL) and the 24th 
Tirtbankara, Mahlvira belonged definitely to the historic period. Mah-ivira 
was a senior contemporary of Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. 

It was recently found out by some learned Jain scholars that Mahlvrra 
delivered his first sermon 2 500 years ago. about the year of 556 B. C + * 
when* on the first (lay of the month of SrSvaaa, Mahlvira preached, from 
the Viputa mount of Rljagriha fancient capital of Magadhak his first sermon 
on Purity Peace and Universal Happiness, 

5o P that memorable date was celebrated at Rajgir in Bchar with due solem¬ 
nity in July* 1944 w hen the mortal war clouds of the Second World War began 
to lift. To enable larger number of Jains as well as non-Jains to commemorate 
the event, a big Jain Congress was convened at Calcutta, from 3lst Oct to 4 th 
November, 1944 when the Axi$ Powm were collapsing, Jains of different 
denominations, together with the representatives of other religions, who 
believed in the principle of non violence, participated in the Conference 
with great enthusiasm, and the Vira Sisana Sangha was duly organised. 
With the characteristic catholicity of Jainism which first admitted the rights 
of women, as SrdvHtf and Atji&dy to emancipation, the membership was 

thrown open to all men and women—irrespective of caste, colour or creed_ 

who sincerely believed in Ahim$a or non-violence as the Law of Gravitation 
of the universe of Man, 

That universe is threatened to-day with devastation nay, total extinction 
through hatred and war which are ominously pushing the benighted mankind 
to the deadly precipice of the Atomic Warfare, Our capacity of reconstruction, 
after the First World Wars, was sadly lagging behind the infernal tempo of co- 
destruction. Thus humanity will face annihilation unless we all agree about a 
radical change of front which can only result from a sincere change of heart. 
There are enough of dodginga and prevarications which have sapped the very 
foundations of our ethical and social life. Polities, totally divorced from the 
elemental laws of survival, is threatening mankind with utter extinction, 
We may go on bluffing for a few years or decades mote, but we cannot escape 
the relentless vet diet of History. Many nations, kingdoms and empires 
have already vanished or have encumbered the galleries of dead antiquities. 
But if we hope and aspire to continue and to contribute to the stock of human 
civilisation, we must accept Non-violence as the basic principle of our 
co-existence. 
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At this crisis of history and of civilisation India invited to Delhi (1947) the 
first Asian Relations Conference where some of the meat preying and complies - 
led problems of social. economic and cultural life of the Afro*Asian races were 
discussed. We could not miss the opportunity offered by that great event and 
sought the hand of fellowship and collaboration of all our brothers and sisters 
who believed in non-violence. One need not be a born Jain to accept the 
principle of AMmrtL The greatest Personality who lived uhrnu^ Mahatma 
Gandhi was not a Jain. In him we fbnd the fulfilment <?f centuries of Indian 
spiritual discipline and the promise of a new age of Maitrte (fraternity) which id 
the flowering and fruition of The master minds of the East and the 

West dreamt of i hat consummation They live in love and love only and they 
are not afraid of lacing haired, persecution, even death. In fact the ‘‘Crown 
of Thorns* 4 are ever on their forehead and we can only serve them by 
striving to live according to Lbeir ideals. 

So, at this solemn hour, we appeal to all wdbwishers of mankind to 
extend their ©^operation in instituting on an international bads, an organisa¬ 
tion worthy of die land of fvJahAvfra. Buddha and Gandhi, It should be an 
unpretentious but living and functioning centre of research with Non-violence 
as the very basis of human society. The workers and sympathisers of this Inter¬ 
national University of Non-violence would form themselves into groups, both 
theoretical and practical, differentiated according to the special talents and predi¬ 
lections of the war kcis Humanistic studies and Social Sciences would naturally 
form the two main pillars of this International University, Its headquarters 
should be in some convenient site in India, but with branches and associate 
instilutions in all the pi regressive countries in the East and the West. The 
leading uiuversitks of the world should gradually be brought into a line of 
collaboration : and distinguished scholars, scientists s salesmen and jurists should 
be invited to spend thrir sabbatical year in some country congenial to them aa 
Visiting scholars, just as it is done under the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace. Dependable translation* with lucid commentaries, for the benefit 
of common men and women, should be prepared in order to popularise 
the canonical texts of Jainism, Buddhism and other Pacifist creeds The 
existing universities should be induced to endow special chairs on Interna¬ 
tional Relations ; and their old syllabus of the academic Humanities should 
gradually be rchirriani^ed so as to make the pupils as well as the professors 
world-minded in the real sense of the tem^ Then and then Only we may ex¬ 
pect to get a new orientation on world politics, a renewal of world culture 
and possibly a pew lease of life for our generation, 

JAINOLOGY AND WORLD PEACE 

Numerically, Jainism is a minor religion of India, yet it antedates Buddh¬ 
ism and offers a solution to many major national ind international problems. 
The special message of jainism to modern man is that of AhimsS or pop- 
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violence k to be understood and practised in oui relation lo all being* (Sarva 
Satua} [a] ter res trial, [b] aquatic and [c] aerial, as later envisaged by the 
scientists of the Geophysical year in the Antarctic, 

We are conscious today of out responsibilities to our near relations and 
countrymen; but we arc stilt prone to think of our neighbours as enemies 
inducing strife, war and slaughter Our private laws are codified and hunir 
nssed, but our public and international laws with effective sanctions arc more 
often honoured in the breach than in the observance. In the first half of 
the 20th century, humanity was ravaged by two wars, and we are today laced 
with the prospects of a third one with nuckar weapons, which may annihilate 
the human race. How can we fed for aquatic or aerial creatures, while we 
arc callous about the human race itself ? 

For the very survival of mankind and the welfare of all beings, we may 
profitably study the neglected history and philosophy of Jainism, recorded in the 
popular Prakrit languages, used by the seers and prophets of Jainism, a few 
centuries before the Buddha who knew Mahavira* the la*t Tirthankam, as hi* 
senior contemporary (6th century B C.J, 

India* Ceylon, Burni'i, China Japan and Thailand are celebrating the 
2500th anniversary of Lhe Maha^ri nirvana of the Buddha, The Safcyamtini 
belonged in the small republic of the S-tkya clan, and he greatly appreciated 
the republican constitution of the Vajji clan who started with Ehe 
Liccbavig* the great Republic of Vais3lg (the modern Basarh in Muzafiarpur 
District, north Bihar), Here was born (c, 600 B. C, j within another Kshairiva 
dan P Nathaputra Vardham^na, renowned later on as Mahlvira^ the 24th 
Tsrthankara of Jainism. He originally belonged to the Nirgrancha tbondkss) 
sect founded by the 23rd prophet Plra£van*iha, a scion of the King of Kashi, 
who flourished c 8:10 B when militaristic Assyi in was collapsing and Persia 
was reverberating with the voice of sage Zoroaster exhorting the forces of Gqod 
to vanquish the armies of Evil, Rishabha qr AdinSiha, die first Titthankara 
was followed by other prophets of Mon violence like Meminltha (believed to 
he a cousin of Sri Krishna) and they proclaimed peace as superior to war in 
the solution of human problems 

Fite Leading Ways 

Parasvanltha taught the four leading ways to the crossing of the Ocean 
of Suffering: (1) Ahimsa or Non-violence ^ (2) Satya Or Troth; (3) Asteya 
or Non-stealing * (4) Aparigraha or Non-possess!veness ; and the fifth* 

<5) Brahmacbarya or Chastity was added by Mahavira* 

VardhacnSna Muhiivira gave the finishing touches to the solid foundation 
oi Ethics which, if sincerely fu I lowed, will save society and individuals from 
moral disintegration and ultimate collapse. So it is important for us to re* 
cognise om indebtedness to the “path-finder*’ 1 " of Jainism, at a time when we aie 
reviewing the ideals and achievements of Buddhism on its 2500 anniversary. 
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The did Vedic religion degenerated into dogmas and rituals* sometimes 
involving animal sacrifices Protesting against this, early Jainism and bier 
Buddhism rejected the Vedas, proclaimed AhinraS (Non-injury’! and tapasy2 
(self mortification) as effective means of self-purificatien. But while the 
Buddhists by and large were relativists, the Jains were totalitarians, and they 
applied AhttaSt not only to human beings but to all creatures. 

The Buddha advised his followers to avoid extremes of austerities. 
ftapasv3> physical and mental. He preached the philosophy of the '“middle 
path", winning for a while the adherence of millions ; and Jainaistn remains the 
religion of a minority. But Buddhism, through inordinate expansion, lost its 
pristine purity, while Jainism set the highest ideals and the most rigid standards 
of life and conduct 

Buddhism rejected the soul theory of early Brahmanism, developed the 
recondite doctrine of the “ non sour* (andtma) and also rejected the dependence 
on the “"owraoul 1 " or God. Jainism* although non-iheistic and non-Vedic. 
maintained the eternity of individual souls and their striving after perfection 
through rigid discipline and renunciation. (Klyolsargaj 

Both Buddhism and Jainism subordinated the emotional and emphsised 
the rational elements in man They have thereby given posterity some of the 
rare onfftontd system of logic fsyadvada) and their noble ethics and philan¬ 
thropy. These two revolutionary*’ faiths are non-thestic, but not anti- 
religious. They have survived the test of centuries, emerging as the two leading 
religion* of the world, challenging the respectful attention of all interested in 
the spiritual quest of man 

Between 400 and 200 B, C, we find that (he Nan da Kings and the 
Maurya Emperor Chandragupta supported Jainism, which spread as far as 
the south of Mysore (Sravana BeEagola). Mahavira travelled from Bihar through 
Anga. Vanga and Kalinga, The most sacred sites of Jainism arc Vaasali the 
temples on the PacaivamSth Hill tn Behar, Rajas riha in Magadha and the 
rock-cut shines of Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa The Dlgambara and 
Svetambara sects of Jainism are both represented in the inscriptions of 
Mathura, where we find grand specimens of Jaina sculpture and architecture. 
After the first Jaina Council of Pataliputra (1st century) another Council assem¬ 
bled in Vallibhi (Gujarat, about A. P 500) whence Jainism spread, under the 
Chalukya Kings, over Katlhawar in the west and through Maharashtra, under 
the Rsstrakioas to Karnataka in the south The early Ghalukyas and the 
Ra$craktGas of the Deccan patronised Jainism, which come to be the official 
religion of the south under the early Pallavas and the Hoy sal as of Mysore* In 
Maharastra and Karnataka, Jainism exercised a dominant influence for about 
1,000 years. 

These Chalukya and other Kings of Anhilwada Raj as than and Mah* 
Gugrat, were enlightened patrons of Jainism. Their ministers built the magni¬ 
ficent temples of Mt* Abu, We also find a very influential Jain community 
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maintaining Jain guest-houses Bhlndars and temples. Their libraries containing, 
rare illustrated manuscripts which when fully catalogued and interpreted will 
add to our knowledge of Non-violence, 

Jaina art and culture, religion and philosophy have enriched the life 
and literature of the Indian people But while other branches of Indian cul¬ 
ture arc well represented in our libraries and museums. Jain art and culture 
rarely attract attention, though they deserve to be specially studied in the 
Indian universities* very few of which have a special chair on Jainism or 
Jainology, The greatest principle of humanism—Non-violence (Ahimsa)—is 
the special contribution of Jainism, which should be a viial par t of humanis¬ 
tic studies in India and abroad. To focus the attention of the philosophers 
and educationists of the world, we, in India, should lake the initiative in 
founding the first International University of Non-violence 

It is no longer the temporary defeat of some or the victory cf other 
power, but the very survival of the human race and civilisation that is at 
stake now, Thh was realised by the 29 Asian and African nations, assembled 
at Bandung in 1955* where the spiritual principles of the Futicft Shiht or five 
rules of moral conduct, were accepted by the representatives And now 
that peace is again threatened by another disastrous global war, we may seek 
world co-operation in the cause of Ahimsa. 

The nobles! monument to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi, the architect 
of Indian freedom would be a University of Non-violence possibly maintained by 
the Universities Grants Commission and supported by the Gandhi Smarak 
NidhL It would benefit not only India and Asia but the whole world hankering 
after peace and security, both denied us by our exploiting economics and 
bellicose politics. Both these disruptive forces could be controlled, if we could 
plan a broad humanistic education with Non possess!veness (upurigrufid) and 
Non-violence as guiding principles. 

May the world listen to the eternal voice of India f 
Ahhnsa Paramo Dhnrma 
Non-violence is the supreme virtue- 
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UNIVERSITY FOR WORLD UNITY 

P. Hi KUTAR 

Worfca Manger, Tata Iron and 2tt«l Co., jami&edpair. 

You will all agree with me, when I say that we have today.* been treated 
no a very stimulating and instructive address. We are indeed grateful to the 
Agrani Sangh for inviting a scholar and speaker of Dr, Kalidas Nag's eminence 
and giving us all the opportunity of Listening to his inspiring and elevating 
discourse. 

A few days ago. J read with interest, the statement of Dr, Nag released 
by the Associated Press of India, which he made in connection with the 
session of the Asian Relations Conference. As you already know, Dr. Nag 
has appealed in this statement, to all well-wishers of mankind to co-operate 
in instituting an International University of Non-Violence, Dr. Nag has not 
propounded a sentimental scheme. Nor has he indulged in mere wishful think¬ 
ing- The world is already full of sententious precepts and pious platitudes 
about goodwill and unde remanding which waste themselves into thin air- 
It was therefore, heartening to find that a wry commendable attempt is being 
made by Dr Nag, to do something concrete, to propound something definite 
for spreading the cult of Non Violence, and to launch u plan of campaign for 
making this approach effective in collective life. 

The Internationa! University, as visualized by Dr Nag, would be an 
unpretentious hut living and functioning centre of research, with non-violence 
as the very basis of human society. The workers and sympathisers of this 
inter naii on a! university of non-violence would form themselves inio groups 
both theoretical and practical differentiated according to the special talents 
and predilections of the workers. Humanistic studies and Social Sciences would 
naturally form the two main pillars of this international university. It& head- 
quarter? should be in some conwnieni site in India, bur with branches and 
associated institutions in all the progressive countries in the East and 
the West. 

Dr. Nag is also of opinion that the leading universities of the world 
should gradually be brought into a line of collabonion ; and distinguished 
scholars, scientists, statesmen and jurists should be invited as visiting pro¬ 
fessors to this university. The purpose of initiating such a university is to 
make the pupils as well as the professors world-minded in the real sense of 
the tam* in order io have a new orientation on world politics, a renewal of 
world culture and possibly a new lease of life for our generation* 


* On his return from li* Asian Relation* Conference Hew Delhi, Dr. Nag wa* invited by llitf 
Ftlbtic of limited JTUT lo deliver lecture cm the ''InumathniJ Unnefuty of Kan »Violence", 2CUi April „ 
1947, and Mr. p_ H, Kuiar psoided. 
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Dr Nag s excellent and timely plan has indeed a far reaching significance. 
Examined in iu glubal context such a plan provides a sound basis for educating 
humanity in the paths of Peace, 

A World Government is not easy unless we have, as a preliminary, an 
enlightened public opinion behind it, unless we have the whnfe'hcarted friend* 
liness and co operation of nations to implement it. A Cultural Unity, origi¬ 
nating from such a University, is therefore a preparatory step towards finding 
out a common basis for larger grouping of mankind. The atomic bomb has 
telescoped history and has made it impossible for us to await long y t ars of 
acute danger of war, because from that war civilisation and mankind cannot 
survive. Territorial problem*, economic, religious and racial problems, 
questions ol national honour which have hither to been resolved by force can 
no longer be so resolved. We have t cached the stage where two countries 
able to hurl simultaneously atomic b„mb$ can be suie of total destruction. 
War. like duelling must therefore be written out of the possible ways of settling 
disputes in lhe future. If we can once convince ourselves and others of the 
absolute truth of this state of affairs, then perhaps we can view the present 
situation with some realism and hope. 

Coming nearer home uni examining a further significance of the Univer- 
shy, contemplated by Dr. Nag, we find that it has an equally momentous 
bearing on the present day situation in our country 

Religious sects are formed in every country and every age, owing to a 
diversity of historical causes There will alw-ays be many, who. by tradition 
and temperament find special solace in belonging to a particular sect ; and also 
there will be others who think that the finding of such sotace can only be 
allowed as legitimate within the pale of their own seer. Between such, there 
needs must be no quarrels, But can there be no wide meeting-piace, where all 
sects may gather together and forget their differences ? Has India in her reli¬ 
gious ideals bo such space for the common light of day and open air for all 

children of the soil ? The vigour, with which the sectarian fanatics will shake their 
head, makes one doubt it. The bloodshed, which so frequently occurs for such 
trivial causes, makes one doubt it. The cruel and insulting distinctions between 
man and man, which are kept alive under the sanction of so-called religion make 
one doubt It, Still, in spite of all these, when one turns to look back to India's 
own pure culture—in those ages when it flourished in its Truth-one is em¬ 
boldened to assert that it is there. The ancient Sages in their wisdom did spread 
a single pure white carpet, whereon all the world was cordially invited to taka 
its seat in amity and good fellowship. No quarrel could have arisen there. 
For He, the Author of all things, in whose name the invitation went forth, for 
all time to come, was Shan.(am-the reacefu! in the heart of thing, Shii'am—the 
Good, who is revealed through all losses and suffering: Advaitam— the One 
in all diversities of creation And His name was this eternal Truth declared 
in ancient India. He alone sees, who seea all beings as himself. 
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All these precious traditions 4?c have inherited* All these things are ours 
by right of legacy and life : no matter what circumstances surround us now, no 
matter if wc spend our days amid the stir of cities, in the strain and clamour 
of factory, in the sweat and danger of coal mines, in the hurry and pressure 
□f business 

These things we have inherited. History will record what we make of 
our inheritance Many plan the future. But you and 1 live the future* We 
are the future. To-day we stand on the threshold of a New Age, we have 
virtually own Freedom, but we must know how to keep it 

These senseless. murders that we witness to-day. these thoughtless 
destructions, these silly bickerings must stop, if we are to be saved from total 
destruction. This is a matter which muse be taken up by everyone and 
not merely by a few leaders, ft is essentially a job in which the driving power 
in use come from the common men and women ail over the country. The lask 
is so great and so urgent that we cannot get it carried through unless we have 
the power of m ass opinion behind it, 

We have therefore to mobilise the minds, hearts and wills of people to 
Unity and action. Time is not on our side—unless we grasp it. Our ancient 
Tradition is not on our side—unks$ we ijve and recreate it. 

Cod is not on our side—unless we listen and obey. 

Tlit- history of our country will be written around the choice you and I 
make to-day, It will be a momentous choice A New Age of some kind is 
about to be ushered in. It can be God a s idea of a New' AgCi if not L it will 
be a new age of the Devil's conception r And we. the ordinary men and women 
of our nation, wc alone, the citizens of destiny, decide, 

'‘Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
Then it is the brave man chooses 
While the coward stands aside 
Till the multitude makes virtue 
Of the faith they had denied, 1 ' 
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KAUDAS NAG 

‘‘When I was at sea last August* on my voyage to this country 
(India) which I had long desired to visit. I found am evening, on 
inspecting the observations of the day. that India lay before us, and 
Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on aur stern, 

A situation so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, could not fail to 
awaken a train of reflections in a mind, which had early been accus¬ 
tomed to contemplate with delight the eventful histories and agreeable 
fictions of this Eastern world. It gave me inexpressible pleasure to 
find myself in the midst of s > noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled 
by the vast regions of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the 
nurse of sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arts, the 
scene of glorious actions, fertile in the productions of human ’ genius,, 
abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diversified in the forms 
of 'religion and government, in the laws, manners customs, and 
languages* as well as in the features and complexions, of men* 

I could not help remarking how important and extensive a field 
was yet unexplored, arid how many solid advantages unimproved ; 
and when 1 considered* with pain, that, in this fluctuating* imperfect, 
and limited condition of life, such enquiries and improvements 
could only be made by the united efforts of many who are not 
easily brought, without some pressing inducement or strong impulse, 
to converge in a common point* I consoled myself with hope, 
founded on opinions which h might have the appearance of flattery 
to maintain, that if in any country or comm unity such an union 
could be effected it was among my countrymen in Bengal, with 
some oF whom 1 already had and with most was desirous of 
having the pleasure of beint intimately acquainted/ 1 

—SIR WILLIAM JONES 

In October 1783 a distinguished English Scholar, Sir William Jones 
(1746*17041, landed in Calcutta act as a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
at Fort William in Bengal. A worthy contemporary of Goethe, Rousseau 
and the French Encyclopedists, Sir William brought an encyclopedic 
mind to bear upon the problems of intellectual co operation between the 
East and the West* In sharp contrast to the pathetic pretension to Omni* 
103 
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science about things Oriental displayed by our Western visitors of to-day. 
Sir William Jones showed an eagerness to learn and a humility that a 
genius such as his is cahabEe of. Within the short span of ten years 

front his landing in Calcutta, he laid the foundation of the new science 
ofJndoJpjgy: and yet he ever sighed, with divine discontent, because of 
the fluctuating, imperfect and limited condition of life/' Through his 

exertions a meeting was held on the loth of January I7M. attended by 
the elite of the European community of Calcutta i Sir Robert Chambers, 
the Chief Justice, as Chairman. Henry Vansitau* Sir John Shore , Sir 
Charles Wilkins and others, who became the founders of the Asidtic^ 
Society and principal contributors to the pages of the Society's Tranjtfc- 
Horn. On that occasion Sir William Jones had the honour of opening the 
proceedings with a learned "Discourse on the Institution of a Society for 
enquiring into the History. Civil a.id Natural, the Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences * and Literatures of Asia/" 

Yoawil] investigate whoever b use in th? stupe ndmi» hhne of mutate, will correct ibr 
Sco^rapby fcf Ana by MW otfecnfatmnJ and discovert** will tfl** I he innah and tfVrn 
mditwnftof those wtifom wiwv tom time it* time, haw peopled tn dookied it; atisi wiU 
bring to figbl tfreji various farms nf gowml with their institution*, civil and retigiGm , 
will sxamsrw: their improve rrtenti And methods tn arithmetic and geometry. in utgriiaomirtjy 
rntfiuu-TCson, mevhiniev optics, aitronomy and general physic ; their tyitlrml of 
grammar,, if^lnnc And dialect]-: ; their fiVill in dlLtitgery and mtdtctne l and thrif ad’indement* 
whatever it majj be. In imtomy and efteanimy, To tht* you will add re^eafeheft Into their 
agiimxllme, manuffClurci, tradif ; and whUift ytm enqu-iie into their music, BhrfulEctqire, painting, 
ind poetry, ttifl not neglect those infejjur arts, by which comforts. arid even elegancei oi social 

life *ic Bupplirti OE improved. 

An Encyclotxtdia Astatka of the Asiatic Arts and Sciences has not 
yet been undertaken ; but if it should ever have been attempted, it should 
carry as its emblem the noble words quoted a bow From the prophetic 
inaugural address of Sir William J nes- 

At the second meeting of the Society. Warren Hastings, the then 
Governor-General, was requested to accept the office of President which 
honour he promptly refused with shrewd observations ; agreeing, however, 
to he the patron of the Society, yielding his ‘pretensions to the gentleman 
whose genius planned the Institution and is most capable of conducting 
it to the attainment of the great and splendid purposes of its formation." 
Thus Sir William Jones was elected the First President of the Society on 
the 5th of February. L7h4. and held that office till his death on the 27th 
April. 1794.' That was a decade of unique achievements followed by 

■ Sir Wiliam Jmm-U7iMT 91>, d 1W, AprU si, B u ™d i„ the ‘whit*wil»d P^mTd" 
m the oJd South Pit it Struct Cemetery, ti burs th* fallowing nobt* epfaph Written by himself: 
■'H™ ™ depmiwd iht nuwtil (Art of a num who bwed God, bw not death, wbo thought none 
betuw him hut the lam end the wi>uk. none *>v< him but the wj* end virtumt.”. ueptodoced 
in the jonet Keefttmary (1746-l 1 ? 10) coinmrjwiuticm volume, 1949 Edited by KaJida* Kii j 
Hiitoncot tmd Archnolo^d iecretarj, Rojai Atiats gjiifetj o; Bcnjof. 
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the development of a truly international study,—Lhat of Indo-European 
linguistics and antiquities. Three centuries ago Vasco da Gama discovered 
the new geographical route to India and, on the celebration of the tricentenary 
as it were of that great discovery* she cultural route to the soul of India and 
the Orient was discovered by Sir William Jonca and his learned colleagues. 

Hie Sanskrit PanchaftintTa had already reached Europe through Pehlavi, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Latin and German translations Two of the S atakas of 
Bhrulrfhan had also been translated into the Dutch language by the Dutch 
missionary Abraham Rogers who worked in Pakakalta (North of Madras) in 
1630 and published a voluminous work : '‘Open door to the hidden Paganism. * 
In the early eighteenth, century there were literary forgeries and aberrations 
like the so called •'E^okt. Vcdam " of Roberto Nobili; but an intrepid explorer like 
the French Anqueiil Dupe cron had already discovered A western Texts, which he 
started translating in 1772, and further published in 1835, a Latin translation of 
the Upanishads from the Persian Ofmekftrtt (1656) of Prince Dara Shekoh, (1617- 
59) the great grandson of Akbar. Sir Charles Wilkins {1750 1833) was the first 
Englishman to acquire proficiency in Sanskrit and to publish a grammar of that 
language in 1779 ; he completed a translation of the Bfuigocnd Gita and pub 
lished it in 1785 under the patronage of Warren Hastings* Sir William Jones 
had illustrious predecessors and successors. HU translation of the Ordinances of 
Manu, of the Glw Govinda and above all of Sakuntald marked an epoch in the 
history of Oriental studies, The second President of the Asiatic of Ben jal 
was Sir John Shore the real author of the Permanent Settlement, The next 
t;rcat scholar was H T. Colts brooke (1765-1837) who, by his many sided genius, 
enriched the science of Indology as a President of our Society, writing on 
Sanskrit grammar. Hindu law and philosophy, on the Vedas and on mathe* 
matical subjects, finally emerging as the founder of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland ( 182 ?), 

A new turn to the activities of the Society was given by its illustrious 
Secretary Dr. H. H* Wilson (178*4869), He reached Calcutta in 1 S 08 as a 
Medical Officer of the East India Company and served the Asiatic Society for 
over ewemy years (1811 1833] as the Secretary. He became famous by his 
beautiful translation of the Megha-dfito (180) followed by his Theatre of the 
Hindus and his Sanskrit*English Dictionary. About :t century ago (1833) 
he was offered the newly founded Roden Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford and 
consequently left the Asiatic Society in the charge of another great antiquarian* 
James Prinsep (1799-1840) and hh first Native Secretory, Babu Ramkamat 
Sen, the grandfather of the great reformer and orator, Keshab Chandra 5en r 
In 1829 Dr. Wibon proposed the name of some native scholars who were 
eiectcd members without opposition ; and within fifty years of the foundation of 
the Society, two eminent Indian scholars. Sir RadhafcanU Deb Bahadur and 
f ro lessor Bapudeva Sastn were elected Honorary member a along with other 
distinguished European savants. 
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Starting its career in 1784 as the "Aslatick Society 1 * it was offered in 
18^ the privilege of being affiliated to the newly founded Asiatic Society of 
Creai Britain and Ireland : and in that connection the name 11 Asia tick Society 
of Bengal" was first used, although the Society did not accept the change. 
When Mr James Prinsep started the Journal jn 1832 on his own account, 
he was not authorised cither to use the title "Ariatick Society of Bengal/ 1 
which came to be accepted only when she Journal became the property at the 
Society in 1B43 after the death of Primtep 

That bring to our mind one of the most important services rendered by 
the Society through its publication! which maybe classified Into ; II) Perio¬ 
dica Is embodying the researches of the scholars * (2) original Hindu or 
Muhammadan texts ; (3) translations of texts ; and [4) separate research 

memories or monographs. Sir William Jones contemplated the publications 
of a volume every year entitled Ajf’ndcfc Misralhmy but, owing to unforeseen 
difficulties, regular publications of the Annual could not be guaranteed and 
the first volume appeared only in 1788 with the title Asiatic/: Researches* 

In the very first volume we find papers by Charles Wilkins on the Mongyr 
Copperplate grant and on the Budda! Pillar with the remarks of Sir William 
Jones. There was also an account of the sculptures and ruins of the Pa I lava 
capital Moharalifno'ufn* as well as translation & of inscriptions on the Pillars 
of Firoz Shah, by Radhahmt Sarman. Thus the scholars of the East and 
the West started the career of a most fruitful and friendly col labors Ison. 
Between 3788 to 1839 twenty volumes of Asia tick Researches were published ; 
and the popularity of some of the earlier volumes was *n greai that a "Pirated 
Edition” was published in England in 1798 ; and the demand for the volume 
from the Continent being very urgent, a French translation, with the necessary 
corrections, was published in two volumes under the title of Kssearches Asiatic 
que s {Paris. 1805), The French editor characterised the volume as "La plus 
riche collection de fails qui existe sur J'lnde, ee pays qui attire les premiers 
regards da ceux qui veulent ttudier rhietoke des bommes." 

That shows the great enthusiasm about things Indian prevailing in Europe 
tiX the epoch ; and we remember that Mr* Alexander Hamilton, an English 
officer from India and a Sanskritist, was detained as a prisoner of war and was 
giving lessons in Sanskrit to cultured circles in Far is. amongst whom we find 
the remarkable German writer F t SehlegeL The French people have always 
been deeply interested in the Orient; Anquetil Duperron published his 
translation of the Updnisfiadr of Dana Shekoh in 1805 ; and ten years after, in 
1Sl5 h the first Chairs for Sanskrit and Chinese languages were established in 
die College de France* Chesy was the first incumbent of the Chair of Sanskrit 
to whom Goethe, shortly before his death, communicated hU prose rhapsody 
on Sdlwnialff* It was in Paris again that Bopp studied Sanskrit U&3} just as 
Max Muller did (1843) under Burnouf completing the magic circle of In do* 
Europeans studies, starting from Calcutta with Sir William Jones, passing 
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through London Paris and Berlin back to Oxford where Dr. Wilson was 
welcomed as the first Baden Professor of Sanskrit in 1833 and where Max Muller 
would complete hi# monumental edition of the Rig Veda SamFtita, 

From 1829 Captain Herbert was publishing a Monthly under the name 
of Gleanings of Science, in his individual capacity ; for the Society lost all its 
little savings by the failure in 1B2S of Messrs. Palmer & Go., who were its 
agents. The King of Oudh made a munificent donation of Rs, 25,IKX) which 
was deposited with Messrs. Mackintosh and Go. ; but they in their turn failed 
in 1333, depriving the Society of its entire cash balance I Luckily in 1834 an 
old member of the Society, Mr, Bruce, left a bequest of £2,002 to the Society 
which was invested in Government Securities to which was added, in 1875, a 
big sum received as compensation From the Government, in lieu of claims the 
Society had for accommodation in the new Indian Museum buildings. 

On the retirement of Dr, Wilson (1833), Mr. James Prinsep 11799-1840) 
came to pilot the Society during its moat difficult days. He came to India at 
the age of twenty as the assistant Assay-Master at the Calcutta Mint under 
Dr, Wilson and after serving a few years in Benares, returned to Calcutta m 
1331J, In March, 1832, he changed the Gleanings of Science into the monthly 
Journal of the Asiatic Society. In that journal he was, on the one hand, 
publishing scientific papers on the Transit of Mercury, on the expansion of 
Gold, Silver and Copper, and on a compensation barometer invented by him. 
On the other hand, he was not only publishing valuable papers on Indofogy 
but soon gained immortality by firs: deciphering the AroA-fln inscriptions of the 
third century B. G, 

A new generation of workers came to co-operate with Mr Prinsep 
to open new fields of Asiatic research : Dr. Buchanan writing on the 
statistical survey of Dinajpur, Mr. B, H. Hodgson communicating 
valuable papers on Nepal and on the hill tribes of the Himalayas and of the 
Burmese jungles, and lastly the great Hungarian explorer and linguist 
Mr. Cosma de Koros (1734-1842) who was supported, with an allowance of 
fifty rupees per month, from 1830 to 1343 for the publication of his Tibetan 
Grammar and Dictionary From this rime the Society began to collect Tibetan 
and Cfuneie manuscripts (xylographs) ol which the former numbered £56 and 
the latter 350 volumes. Moreover, the miscellaneous collection of about 125 
Burmese, Siamese, Javanese and Singhalese manuscripts testify, if not to a 
constructive research programme for Asiatic Culture, at least to an attempt to 
prepare the ground for the same, with an intuitive appreciation of the value 
of the study of Indian antiquities referring to the documents of Greater 
India and other cultural zones of the Orient, Every one must admire the 
Society's scheme of Bibliotheca Asiatfca, Bibliotheca Indtca, and the collection of 
epigraphic, numismatic and archaic logical documents, with a view to build up 
a great Asiatic Museum, no less than the valuable researches in the domain 
of history, literature, palaeography, art and archaeology, as well as in the domain 
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of mathematical, physical and natural sciences s astronomy* meteorology* 
geology, zoology, botany* geography, ethnology etc, Those varied and learned 
contributes were classified and presented to m by Dr Rajendrakk Mitrft, 
(t£22-LS91} by Dr A. F Huernle and Baboo P. N. Bose, three distinguished 
savants of the East and the West* happily collaborating to produce a magnifi¬ 
cent survey of the activities of the Society f 1734*1883) as the best memento of 
its first centenary This work was nobly carried further afield by great scholars 
of the new generation like MM, Pandit Haraprasad SastrL Rai Sara! Chandra 
Das Bahadur, Prof Satis Chandra Vidyahhusan and others, continuing the 
glorious tradition. 

The half a century just completed, from 18S3-3933, shows* however, a 
record not $0 much of bold excursions into afresh fields and pastures new/ 
as of an ordered march along the path of conservation and stock-taking of 
things already explored. While the Society had the privilege of publishing 
ihe valuable archeological reports and articles of Genera! Alexander 
Cunninguana, that work of recording and publishing the latest archaeological 
finds Wca taken up by the Central Government through a separate Department 
of Arcficcology (L86l>. So. while the Society published die earlier papers of Mr. 
George A. Grierson (I85L-L941) on Muithtii and early Bengali texts, his main 
contributions came to be published in the Lbiguuiic Survey 0 / India, 

The Society was offered in the early nineteenth century, a few original 
stones from Java and even a few Javanese manuscripts ; but its interest did not 
grow that way ; and it was left far behind in Indonesian studies by the Dutch 
savants who had the honour of starring ( April, J.77S) the Batavioascfi 
GenootKhap van fCnmten en Wetensehappen , another Oriental Society in 
Batavia, a few years earlier than the Society in Bengal. The Dutch scholars 
opened a new chapter of Asiatic history through the publications, of the 
Batavian Society and the Royal Intitule of The Hague, of the great Dutch 
pioneers like Kern, Brandes, Krom, Juynboll, Vogel, Bosch, Calknfels and others. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal had the privilege of aiding the publication 
o( Dictiotmnum Anmtmdcu'co-Lcttrnum by A. G. L, Tabara and to collect also a 
few Siamese manuscripts ; but it could not push farther afield, into the 
Jndo Chinese peninsula, the researches of one of Its brilliant members Mr. B_ H. 
Hodgson. So the Ecoie Fr&ncaise d* Extreme Orient, founded in 1900. opened 
a new chapter in the study of ancient Hindu Colonial culture of Champa and 
Cambodge ■ and In the history of Asiatic antiquities in general, under eminent 
French savants like MM. Frnot, Pel hot Goedes. Huber. Peri, Cabaton 
Parmentier, Marshall and others. The wonderfully comprehensive collection 
of manuscripts, documents, printed books etc.* in the famous collection of 
Hanoi (French indo-ChinaJ is a veritable epitome of Asiatic culture which 
few universities of I ndia or any other Asiatic country except Japan can rival* 

Lastly, to the credit of the Japanese people it must be said that they 
have explored thoroughly Asia and her problems from a practical point of view* 
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Thanks to Buddhism connecting India, China. Japan and the Far East, and 
due to the exemplary devotion of great Japanese scholars like Prof. Nanjto, 
Dr. fakakugu, Prof, Anesakj, Count Orani and others, there are regular 
lectures on Sanskrit, Pali and Indian history and culture in about a dozen 
universities of Japan. Moreover, there have developed great collections of books 
and manuscripts on Buddhism in particular and Indologv in general, under 
the auspices of the Imperial Universities of Tokyo, Oaka, Sendai and Kyoto, 
India owes an immense debt of gratitude to the Japanese Buddhists, for the 
publications of the monumental Tulsho edition of the Tnpita.vo It is a veri¬ 
table encyclopedia of Ruddhology and Asiatic Culture, comprising 2613 books 
bound in 55 thick volumes, all collected, edited and financed by our Japanese 
friends. It has reproduced not only the principal ancient Chinese editions of the 
Sung ming and Yuan dynasties, but has incorporated over new texts and 

commentaries found in course of the explorations Df Central Asia, the Tun- 
Huang and Tempyo collections as well as those of the rich tjaupk libraries 
and private collections of Japan 

Students of anthropology also will feel Indebted to the Aside Society of 
Bengal for its valuable contribution to the science. The importance of collecting 
data on the habits customs and crafts of the people was appreciated by the 
members of the Society, as we find from their publication of many interesting 
article and papers in the Asiatic Researches (since lSfifi), in the Journal (since 
1S32) and in the Memoirs of the Society. As early as 1871 Dalton published his 
researches under the title of Hie Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal The Society 
formed a I so the first nucleus of an ethnographical museum transferred (IS75| 
later on ro the Indian Museum. As the result of the lead given by the Asiatic 
Society. Anthropology in other parts of India and the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay was founded in 188S. In lS9l R sely published his Tribes 
dud Castes of Bengal ; in 19 J1 he was made the Commissioner of the Census of 
India and in 19'J5 Risley was also appointed the Director of the Ethnographic 
Survey of India, Various provincial governments began to publish reports and 
monographs on the tribes and castes, living within their jurisdictions, on the fines 
indicated by Risley, The Society published, among other things. The Origins 
and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs by J Horm.ll ; Studies in 
Sanial Medicine and connected Folklore by P. O, Sodding, and various papers 
on the tribes of Assam by eminent anthropologists like J. H. Hutton and J. P. 
Mills (Vide; Dr. B S. Cuba : Progress of Science in India during the past 
twentyfive years r Anthropology, pp. 300—335). 

Fhe services rendered by the Society to the cause of the preservation and 
publication of rare manuscripts are unique. Its collection of Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arahic manuscripts (over 32,GuG) is famous throughout the world. For 
lack of funds only a few of them could be published in its Memoirs and in 
the Biblirtheca JriJicu, the latter started by the eminent Bengali savant Dr, 
Raiendralal Mitra (1322-189 j), His mantle fell on hia friend and junior 
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colleague MM Pandit H traprasad Sastri (1S53—193!}. He served the cause 
of Indoiogy for neatly half a century, publishing his notices of Sanskrit manus¬ 
cripts (since 1890) and his Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts (since 1905)* 
surveying 14,686 manuscripts altogether. 

Thus, in the second half of the second century of its existence we find 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengalis a great National Institution of Interna¬ 
tional renown ; and we may confidently hope that with adequate financial 
backing and intellectual colouration, the Society will continue to thrive as the 
major scientific society of Asia, following its glorious tradition of service of 
Truth and Humanity. 


The birth of *n idea i* of greater impornnoe iHan moil political development* or military 
victories : and the foundation of the Asiatic bodety of Bengal m I ?S4 is important in the history of 
man as it marks ih* of a mw idea. itated Dr. Humayun Kabit, Union MinUm to* 

Sdcnllik Research ud Cultural Aftaua, laying the foundation mmie of the Auric Sodrty buddmg 
at Qdcutt* 

Dr, Kabir said ihal it was no e^Hssrutimi to lay dm mm* of the moat important scientific 
and cultural adocvascnu in India kc the last 300 yum, were the direct result □! the activities of tl* 
Aiiaiic Society. Itvui p tef M g in ihe study ftf UEukika. anthropology, archaeology, 
botany, meteorology and geology di modem Inda. 

The Aijalie Society wa* the firat society enaUisbed on Alias toil fuc the tystiuniik and 
4 ^niiod study of ih« hiitety, ihe (antiquities, the aita B the utocts ami ihe literature or Aik, 
Thu sn itself r was of great impomnee ; but what gave ibe Society a unique divcir.timn ™ that it* 
estaHiishmfint nmwd pchapi the fixit occasion when there wai a cooperative effort from scholars of 
many njciont foe discovering. Collecting, undrisLiiufing and inleipreting the Culture and civilisa¬ 
tion of one great of the world to peoples of other regtonx 

Recalling the tucuoistanee* in which the Society was toned, 1 r Kabir stated that the tlfrauf 
Calcutta of ibose days, inducing the Governor-Gencnl Mr, Warren Hastingi and Sit William Jones, 
too pc tiled in Ut|. It w*a also of mltttxt to note that as early a* 1774 Dr. Johnson wrote to hfa* 
Warren Hastings expressiiEg ihe hope that he would examine the ie edition and Kvitotka of tin East 
ic that Edgfiih people could come to know ih* 'irti and opinion* ol a race of man from whom very 
Unk bai been hitherto derived' 1 . 

The Union Minister eta tod that the aiaMbhinent of the Asiatic Society might '‘til be xepjded 
m the fidfilirmrt of Dr. Johnson'* wish* Ln thii task of -revealing ihe peat dvdjuiion of the East to 
the Western ma n, European tchdao cooperated %ith the Kboiai s of Asia. Samuel Johnson + AA imti 
Hnunpi and William Jones were syrnholk of ihr new mtdjeclual curiosity whkh hxi taken root in 
Europe, said Dr. Rahil- There ™ an immediate leaponi* from Indian ttholifi Ike Radhak a n ta 
SarmtEi, who materially Mp*d Sir William Jones in bia linguiitk and antiquarian rnwches. 

Sir William Jonei ws* personally i^ipontublc lor outstanding contribution* in linguistic! *nd 
archaeoLogy. Hi* discovery of the dose affinity between Sanskrit on she on* hand, Latin. Greek. 
Critic arid Iranian on the other. crated* aaid Dr. Kabir, a major revolution tn the field of 
1 - knLn .ktp , |t was Sir William Jones who idea lifted the site of Fatah pulra which provided, a Starting 
point foe future archaedksgicfll inquiries in India. 

One of the gre&lcii coniribuikm* of the Society to ih* utvdentnnding ol Indian Hriinry has been 
it* pioneering work in the decipheriEig of indent Indian- n*tpt*. iodudmg the Gupta and pu*±-Gupta 
Kutila Ktipu and the Ehahmi and KbarOlhthl, wipa- PodpherinE ibe latter had toade « pnoiihle 
cn under Hi nd the clutfacier and language of the Aaokan Inacripdona 

A* early as l&OHl the Society initiated ■ scheme for the study of Kalina! hhiary + In J£l4„ it scl 
up a Muienm to hou*e *niiq,«Jti** and *ckntifn: aped mens. The Sadcly's colkcUan* of gedngkal 
and pilaesntrdogical ip*dm*ni wu ihe nuck-m Irom which ha- gtown the Indian Museum, perhipi 
Ihe kfgcst museum in Aaia lo-day- 
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THE NECESSITY FOR A CENTRAL RECORD OFFICE IN BENGAL 

No. 1874. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

L Park Street. Calcutta. 


From ; 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


t2th September. 1944. 


To: 

The Secretary 

The Government of Bengal, 

Home Department, Writers' Buildings, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to state for the information of the Government of 
Bengal that the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal recently constituted two Advi¬ 
sory Boards,—Scientific and Cultural,—for the purpose of enabling the CouruL' 
to formulate and consider schemes relating to scientific and cultural matters 
which should not be neglected by Government in connection with the dev I op¬ 
ulent of a general plan for post-war reconstruction in India. 

Z Amongst other projects connected with cultural post-war rcconstruction, 
the Council have recently had under their consideration the question as to the 
feasibility of further steps being taken in the matter of making records of 
historical interest mare accessible to research scholars. Historians cannot be 
too grateful to the Government of Bengal for the admirable manner in which 
they have organised the Historical Section of the Record Office, both as regards 
the custody and the publication of the valuable archives which it contains At 
the same time, the available record-room accommodation at Writers’Buildings 
is restricted ; and it would probably be found difficult to find space there for 
historical records of a non-adminisrrauve character or to provide adequate 
reading rooms for research scholars. 

3, The Council understand that a number of pre*Mutiny administrative 
records and over a hundred-thousand judicial records of the same period still 
remain in the district record-rooms. Further, from an historical point of view, 
the ancient archives of the High Court are particularly important. During 
104 
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recent years representatives of this Society have been asked to examine old 
documents, sorted for destruction by the Record room staff of the court. Before 
this jay stem was adopted, there is reason to suppose that many records of great 
historical interest were destroyed, merely by reason or the in ability of the clerks 
concerned to appreciate their value. For instance, the entire series, of she Index 
volumes relating to the Sadar Dew-ant and Miaamat Adaists were destroyed in 
this way. It is,, however difficult, even for the trained scholars appointed for 
this purpose by the Society, to estimate accurately the significance of documents 
which have been separated from their tdsr-btmdlei for the purpose of destruc¬ 
tion ; and the Council recommend that* until such tune as it may be possible to 
frame a comprehensive scheme lor the reorganization of all the historical records 
of the Province, further destruction of records relating to the pre-Mutiny period 
should be held in abeyance. 

4. In spite of losses by reasons of routine departments.I destruction and 
the ravages caused by insects and natural decay * the High Court record-rooms 
still contain many thousands of ancient documents of great value. Since 1921 a 
good deal has been done by the Court as regards the repair and reorganization of 
the records of the Sadar Dewani Adalal. For instance, the old judgment 
volumes lin Persian} from 1815 to 1858 have been repaired and to a large extent 
the corresponding case-files have been arranged Very Jink progress has been 
made as regards the systematic arrangement and repair of the Njzamai records 
(judicial j or the administrative papers, re being to the Sadar Dewani and 
Nizamal Add la is. The documents in the latter category date from .shout 1791 
and ihey are extremely interesting. Of even greater importance are the archives 
of the Mayor's Court and the Supreme Court The High Court have recently 
begun to arrange these records and interesting discoveries are being made almost 
daily. Fur into nee a few weeks ago a very early Proceedings Book of the 
Mayor's Court was found. It was of the year 1748 (when Hoi well was a 
member of the Court). It was probably the earliest judickl record in India. 
A urill register of approximately the same period was also discovered, besides 
a number of documents which throw some light on the famous controversy 
as regards jurisdiction between the Supreme Court and the Council oi the 
Governor*General which terminated in the passages of the so-called Act of 
Settlement of 1781, T he task of reorganizing this formidable mass of ancient 
documents ls an immense one. Ee should be done scienLificaJly and requires 
m be placed in the hands of an adequate staff of fully trained archivists. 

5- After careful consideration the Council are of opinion that the time 
has now come when it is desirable that the Government of Bengal should 
expand the scope of the historical section of the Bengal Record Room in order 
that, under the control of the Provincial Government, it may serve the purposes 
of a Central Record Office which, as regards this Province, will fulfil some of 
the functions now performed by the Public Recced Office in Chancery Lane 
in London. To the Central Office thus constituted would be iranjfened 
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gradually all the provincial records (judicial and administrative) of histories! 
importance as far as this may be consistent with administrative convenience. 
An adequate staff would be employed for their care, custody and reorganization ; 
and research scholars would be allowed accesses 10 foe records subject to proper 
control and such administrative restrictions as might be considered necessary. 

The rice selected for a Central Record Office should be in close proximity 
both to the High Court and to Writers Buildings Shortly before the war a 
large plot of land was acquired by Government, immediately to the north of the 
High Court Buildings, It is understood that the object of this acquisition was 
partly for the purpose of relieving the Congestion in existing Government offices 
and partly in order to provide additional record-room and office accommodation 
for the High Court. No better sue than part of this plot could be selected for 
the purpose of a Central Record Office ; and the Council strongly recommend 
this scheme for the consideration of the Government of Bengal, 

6, In eonduajon H I am to suggest that appropriate steps should also be 
taken by Government to ascertain what records of historical importance are 
in the possession of private owners* As an instance of such records, the 72 
Hyde and Chambers Note Books may be mentioned. These belong to the Bar 
Library and cover the period from the end of 1775 to 1793. The members 
of the Bar have recently taken steps to have these valuable records copied with 
a view to thtdr publication and have kindly presented a copy of the type-script 
to the Judges' Library. These books are of great value to foe High Court in 
connection with the rearrangement of the records of the Supreme Court as the 
old Proceedings volumes from 1774 to 1790 cannot be treated, 

k is not unlikely that ancient records of considerable interest may be in 
the possession of the Nawab of M upshjda had and such houses as the Susang 
Raj, the Burdwan Raj and the Sovabazar Family. The old archives of this 
Society are of gsreat interest . and it is possible thas ibosc of such institutions aa 
the Calcutta Maurasii, tne Sanskrit College and* the Serampore College may Ixr 
of almost equal importance. The Council therefore suggested (hat the co- 
opera don of private owners may be invited in connection with this matter. It 
may be suggested to them that they would be rendering d valuable service to 
the public by examining their ancient records and by communicating paitieutars 
to Government of any papers in then 1 possession r which might l?e of historical 
importance. Possibly in certain special cases they might be offered expert 
assistance in connection with this task* 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

SA K, Nag, 

General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

DEPARTMENT, 

No, 1075 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

1* Park Street* Calcutta. 


From : 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


12th September, 1^4. 


To: 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education* Health and Lands, 

New Ddhj. 

Sir, 

t have the honour to state for the information of the Government of India 
that the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal recently constituted two Advisory 
Boards— Scientilic and Cultural—for the purpose of enabling the Council ^ 
formulate and consider schemes relating to scientific and cultural matters, which 
should not he neglected by Government in connection with Lhe development of 
a general plan for post-war reconstruction in India, 

2. In connection with the general question of the cultural development of 
India after the war, the Council consider that the claims of the Archeological 
Department merit very careful attention. It is not sufficiently realized that the 
reputation of India in the world of learning depends in no small degree on 
the efficiency with which this department is administered and on the 
standard of its archeological publications, In respect of its ancient sues 
and historical monuments, India is one of the richest countries in the world : 
but there can be little doubt that she Archaeological Department which 
is the custodian of an important part of a great national heritage, is finan¬ 
cial ly starved and inadequately equipped for the important function which 
it lias to perform. The eminent archeologist. Sir Leonard W-olley, submitted 
a number of proposals for the recognization of the Archeological Depart** 
ment in hb interesting reports, dated the iSih February, 1930. Owing 
to the war very few steps have been taken to give effect to any of his recom* 
mendations ■ but they require detailed examination and such of them as may 
be found to be practicable and beneficial to India should be implemented as 
soon as possible after peace has been restored* 

3. Sir Leonard Woolley has referred to the importance of the adoption 
of a systematic plan of campaign directed to the filling tn o/ forge gaps 
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in Indian archeological history. After referring tosomeofihe sites which 
had been partially explored during recent years, he says : 

"But of the cultural history of India not even the skeleton existed In die 
Notth there was nothing to show how the Indus Culture came into being, and 
between its end and the Asoka period, the next of which anything at all was 
known, there was a gap of some two thousand years of blank ignorance 
But even for those periods which may be called historical, the sequence of 
cultural history was quite unknown, ' In this connection, Sir Leonard 
advocates : 

(I) The preparation of a careful archaeological survey of India , 

(2j The selection of certain sites, suitable not only on account of the finds 
that they be expected to yield, but also as training centres for future 
field-directors and excavators “ 

(3J The association of non-Government bodies, such as Universities and 
learned Societies, in the work of scientific excavation. 

Unless Government ate prepared to adopt some definite policy, in connec¬ 
tion with ihesc matters such as has been suggested by Sir Leonard Woolley, 
appreciable progress in archaeological research with in a reasonable period can 
hardly be expected. As he points out + Thc number of ancient sites in India 
which might repay excavation is almost unlimited/ Sufficient funds are* 
however nor available for distribution for excavation except at a very small 
number of such sites ; and,, even at tht! sites where excavation was in progress. 
Sir Leonard found that, *\hanks io the under-staffing, which is generaIIy recog¬ 
nized and deplored, it meant that work on some of these sites had to he 
entrusted to men who were not even supposed to be qualified for it" It is 
partly on this account dial Sir Leonard felt that he had no option but to make 
the following suggestion : **1 should recommend as a general policy that there 

should be none of these smalt and sporadic excavations which have of [ate 
dissipated the energies and the finances of the Department ; even those sites 
on which work has been begun cart safely be left ai least until the time when 
members of the start' have been sufficiently trained to be entrusted with indepen¬ 
dent charge of excavations—a state of things which is at present for from being 
realized/ 

4. The Council think that that the restriction of archaeological excavation 
for an indefinite period would be unfortunate from ihe point of view of 
education and culture in Indb, more particularly as regards the progress of 
historical research at the Indian Universities. They therefore suggest that ; 

(!) Some suitable sites,, such as Ramnagar and Taxila, should be deve¬ 
loped as quickly as possible as training centres not only for the ssaff 
of ihe Archeological Department but also fur field-directors who may 
be placed in charge of excavation work undertaken by Universities or by 
learned Societies. In this connection, the Council have been informed 
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that the Director-General of Archaeology in India has recently taken 
steps to establish a School of Field P^rchseology at Taxila (now in Delhi}. 
They regard this scheme as an excellent one which deserves the fullest 
measure of support not only from the Central Government but also 
friim the Provinces, the Indian States and the Universities ; 

(2) As soon as trained excavators are available, Universities and public 
institutions should be encouraged to undertake scientific excavation ai 
suitable sites subject to the expert advice and general supervision of 
the Director-General of Archaeology, it being understood that no 
licence to excavate will be given unless a properly trained field* 
director ia available ; 

P) The co-operation of the Universities should be invited with a view to 
the endowment of arcbeological fellowships. The Council think that 
with the expansion of archaeological research, suitable qualified students 
will be required 

ft) to fill posts in the Archaeological Department ; 

(ii) for appointment as lecturer*guidea m connection with the 
expansion of the Tourist Traffic which is likely to take place 
after the war ; 

CUil for appointment as curators and assistant curators of provincial 
or municipal museums 

5. One of Sir Leonard Woolley's moat important recommendations is to the 
effect that a National Museum should be established as soon as possible at 
Delhi. Such an institution is urgently required and the Council Strongly recom¬ 
mend the acceptance of this proposal. 

It is, however- almost equally desirable that good archaeological museums 
should be opened ml the head quarters of each province or important Indian 
States especially at places where Universities have been established where 
they will be easily accessible to research students. Such museums should he 
furnished with adequate reference libraries and should illustrate as fully as 
possible the archaeological history of the areas in which they are located. They 
should also be supplied with coilections of photographs of historic buildings 
and ancient sculpture® situated in other parts of India, Great care should be 
taken as regards the classification and labelling of the exhibits, as has been done 
in the excellent archaeological museum that has been established at Madras, 

G. In general the Council agree with Sir Leonard Woolley in thinking 
that no- sufficiently useful purpose is served by maintaining local museums at 
such remote excavated sites as Mobenjodoro* Harappa* NaUnda and 
Nagarjumkonda. As he points out : 'the real condemnation of these local 
museum a is that they serve no educational purpose—the public, debarred by 
distance, simply does not come to them/ Even the Curzon Museum at 
Muttra, which is housed in a splendid building and contains the best collection 
of Kushan sculptures in the world, is not sufficiently accessible either to 
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students or to the intellectual tourist, as there is no adequate accommodation 
for visitors in the city ; hot is Muttra the headquarters of any teally important 
education;! I institution. Whenever it is thought expedient to retain local 
archaeological museums under the direct administration of the Archaeological 
Department, the Council nugget that steps should hi taken by Government 
for the establishment of hotels, rest-houses or camps for the accommodation 
of visitors, where such facilities do not already exist. 

7 The Council are also of opinion that the science of archaeology in 
India would be appreciably advanced i f a system of travelling mmcnms could 
be developed The object of such a museum would be to obtain a small 
represe nca live collection of a rchaeolug tea I exhibit i from a particular area and 
to exhibit them successively for a limited period in suitable public buildings 
in big cities or at Universities in. other pads of India, where they would be 
easily accessible to research students. 

8 There are several excellent historical and archaeological museums at 
Calcutta, e g the Indian Museum, the Ashutosh Museum and the Victoria 
Memorial. There are also valuable archaeological collection* at such places 
as Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Peshawar, Lahore, Dacca and at many cities 
in the Indian States. Some of these collections, however, such as those at 
Allahabad, are almost entirely unclassified and unlabelled and are therefore 
of little practical use to the average student. In such cases the expert advice 
of the Archaeological Department is urgently requited 

9. It might not be feasible to bring all the provincial* local or State 
museums under a central controlling authority ; but the Council consider that 
the time has now come when a definite policy should lie adopted by the 
Government of India in connection with the development of museums 
throughout the country, that a first class national museum of archaeology should 
be established at Delhi, and that ail Archeological museums should be served 
by expert curators, trained if possible by the Archeological Department, and 
to whom the advice of the department would always be available 

IP. Much also requires to be done as regards the improvement of the 
standard of the publications produced by the Archeological Department. No 
improvement, however with regard to any of the activities of the department 
is possible while if c mtmues to be inadequately staffed and the Council 
suggest that this is a matter which might appropriately be examined by an 
expert Committee appointed Fdt the purpose 

1L The Council also desire to draw attention to the existing convention 
according to which officers of the Archeological Department are allowed 
ficithct to publish articles relating to aedittoingic^l subjects nor even lo lecture 
on such matters without the permission of the Government of India In the 
Opinion of the Council it is a matter of public interest from the point of 
view of general culture that information with regard to all Important discoveries 
should be communicated to the piess and to learned Societies without 
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impediment or delay and that permission to qualified officers of the 
Archaeological Department to publish articles in non-Government journals 
or to lecture to approved teamed Societies should ordinarily be granted as a 
matter of course. 

12, In conclusion, the Council desire to point out that in connection 
with the future development of the science of archeology in India, it b 
impossible to deal with British Indio, the Indian States and such neighbouring 
countries as Afghanistan and Nepal as separate entities. In thdr opinion it is 
desirable that a co-ntdinated scheme should be formulated under which all 
parts of India, Afghanistan, Nepal and even Tibet should co-operate. To 
this end the possibility might be considered of establishing a Central 
Archeological Advisory Bard with representation from all parts of the 
Sub-continent in direct cultural contact with British India. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd, K. Nag, 

General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
MUSEUM AT NEW DELHI. 

No. 242£ Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

1, Park Street, Calcutta, 

From : 24A November, 1944. 

The General Secretary. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

To ; 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands 
New Delhi. 

Sir, 

With further reference to the correspondence ending with my letter 
No. 1857, dated the I2th September. l‘)44. I am directed to addtess you on 
the question of the desirability of establishing a National Museum of Indian 
Archeology, History, Anthropology and Art, at New Delhi. 

2. Extensive schemes are now.' being prepared for the development of 
science, industry, and educa Lion, but few of these appear to include, at least 
to any great extent, the fundamental subject of culture. Unless something 
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of tht» nature is linked with these movements, civilization will find is self in the 
same predicament, as it was before the present war, and which was one of 
the mstm i by which the ttwr twu brought about It has been truly said (hat 
no people can afford to neglect their ancient heritage But that is what 
has happened in India as the starved condition of Aithafilagical Department, 
only one example of many, is eloquent testimony. Only the bate edges have 
been explored of the great contributions thS[ India has made through 
the ages by her knowledge, her wisdom, and her art, to the sum total of 
the world's culture The reputation of India in the world of learning 
and culture has suffered sadly by reason of this neglect. It is now the absolute 
duty of all who have India’s interest and reputation at heart, to provide 
a remedy for the correction of (he present unfortunate position. An 
opportunity now presents itself After the termination of the war the, e will 
doubtless be a strong movement to provide India with a suitable War Memorial 
to commemorate the stare which she has taken in the cause of freedom. It is 
difficult ro suggest anything more suitable as a War Memorial than a National 
Museum at New Delhi If properly organised it might become one of the 
finest museums in the world and bear witness to the greatness of India s 
Contribution to world culture which the part that India has taken in the war 
has done so much to preserve. But it should be something more than a 
museum ; it should develop into a living centre of Indian and even Asiatic 
culture in the East- 

3. A National Museum, if properly constituted and administered, would 
set a standard of efficiency for alt the Provincial and University Museums 
throughout the country, and it would provide a centre at which the curators 
of the smaller museums could be properly trained. The method for linking up 
such museums with the Central Museum would have to be examined. Having 
regard to the terms of the Government of India Act, as it now stands, possibly 
the most suitable course to adopt, in connection with this matter, would be to 
develop the system of grants-in. a id by the Central Government to the smaller 
institutions, which might be given, subject to certain conditions regarding the 
mining of the staff and the maintenance of such reasonable standard of efficiency 
as might be imposed by the Government of India. 

4, This Council further suggest that it would probably to desirable to 
vest the control of the National Museum in carefully selected Board of 
Trustees, with the Viceroy as President),. There should be a highly qualified 
director in charge of the administration should he assisted by expert curators 
and assistant curators for each of the main sections and sub-sections of the 
museum In this connection. It might be necessary to frame a National 
Museum Act. somewhat on the lines of the Victoria Memorial Act, 

A building at Delhi of the kind envisaged in this letter, together with 
show-cases, fitting*, furniture, and other necessary equipment would probably 
cost a crtjre of rupees, and the expenditure on establishment, maintenance, and 
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general administrative expenses might amount to at least rupees five bkhs per 
annum. Such a sum, at first si[-ht f may appear large, but this Council do not 
consider that such a sum would be excessive in order to make up for the 
leeway that has been lost, and to maintain the efficiency of the institution. 

b. In the first instance the National Museum at Delhi might comprise 
Lhe three main departments, or sections, illustrating the allied subjects of (I) 
Archeology and History, (2) Anthropology, and (3) Art, To house these 
collections, and make them intelligible and of education value, the museum build¬ 
ing would require to be planned on specialized lines, not only as regards lighting 
and space, but as regards the inter-relation of these subjects. For instance, 
a central hall should be provided where, by means of diagrams, maps, and 
models, a key system should be devised, connecting the subjects with one 
a not net Adequate provision would also have to be made for reserve collection 
and research workers, offices, a reception halt, a lecture theatre, reading and 
writing rooms, an information office, library, laboratory, photographic depart¬ 
ment, and so on. Lit close proximity to the main building should be adequate 
quarters for the staff, and particularly the resident guard 

7. As soon as the general scheme for the establishment of a National 
Museum has been approved it would be desirable to appoint a suitable person as 
the Director of the institution. This is necessary in view of the fact that the 
person selected for this very important post should collaborate with the architect 
in planning the galleries, courts and offices Any initial mistakes in planning 
the building will detract considerably from the efficiency of the mu$, um. 
Further, while the building is being completed much preliminary work will be 
necessary in connection with the selection and training of the staff and the 
acquisition of collections. It is also desirable that the director-designate should 
tour the provinces and visit as many of the States as possible tn order to make 
himself acquainted with various problems for which it may be his duty 
ultimately to provide solutions. 

8. With regard to the general question of the acquisition of collections 
many problems arise with which it ib impossible to deal in detail in this letter. 
The general policy to be adopted by the Governing Body of the Central museum 
should be gradually to acquire collections which, in the fields of Anthropology. 
History, Archeology, and Art. will illustrate the cultural and historical develop¬ 
ment of the whole of India ortd the countries adjacent io it from the earliest 
times until the conclusion of the present war. To this last phase in India's 
development it might be thought necessary to provide a special gallery, 
It should be left to the provincial and local museums to acquire collections 
which will illustrate the detailed cultural history of the localities m which they 
are situated. 

9. The collections contained in the existing Central Asian Museum, 
New Delhi, may be taken as the nucleus of the Archaeological and Historical 
Section of lhe National Museum. Fur liter exhibits may be supplied from the 
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$mall existing museums. %i such places is Mohenjodaro and Harappa which, it 
is now generally accepted, hardly justify their continued maintenance. Such 
collections there Fore would be transferred to the galleries of the National 
Muaeum. as soon as these are in a condition to receive them. In the course of 
time these would be supplemented hy acquis ilions from various sources ; but 
until a complete historical sequence of exhibits ia available, any gaps could be 
filled by large photographs or casts specially taken for this purpose, 

lib The Art Section would be broadly divided into two divisions, one for 
Fine Arts, such as pictures, and the other for exihibits of Applied Arts, Cases 
containing technical processes, took* and materials used would be a necessary 
part of the Applied or Industrial A rtf Section. The actual organization of the 
Art Section, L e. the most suitable arrangement for the display of an objects, is 
a matter of opinion, whether these collection# should be arranged geographically, 
techanically, or by ‘cultures', A suitable first broad division would be into the 
two productions of ( 3 ) Textiles and (c Hardwares, after which any logical 
cross-seetjon of the subject may be undertaken. In the Art# Section* collections 
by private persons might be obtained from time to lime on loan, and would 
substantially add to the value of the institution- State collections might be 
temporarily lent, and one of the activities of the director would be to arrange for 
these. 

IL The Anthropological Section should provide the background for 
the hiatorical developments of higher Indian art and culture. It should cover 
aboriginal life in all its aspects—racist types and affinities, cultural and religious 
institutions, economic and social practices, and modern primitive or Folk arts. 
The section should be planned and arranged regionally^under such headings as 
Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan. Peninsular India, Eastern India, the Burmeses 
frontier, the Andamans and Nicobar*, etc.—and at the same time it should illus¬ 
trate and emphasize the similarity between the various groups The Ethnographic 
Section of the Indian Museum which contains many objects now unobtainable, 
the nucleus of the collections, but much supplementary material will have to 
be gathered in the field. Primitive art, which is connected functionally 
with tribal institutions, cannot be separated from the representation of 
aboriginal life in the museum and ahould be represented in the Anthropological 
Section and not in the Fine Arts Section* The detailed scheme relating to the 
Anthropological Section should be considered by a committee of anthropologists 
who have experience of tribal life in India, as well as of modern museums 

12 . In connection with the ti&ff p opportunities should be made for promi¬ 
sing assistants to visit the museums af Europe and America to study the methods 
of museum organization in other countries, It is hardly necessary to stress the 
importance of the following, but they are all essendat to a well-found museum : 
(I) adequate and intelligent labelling ( 2 > library of books dealing specifically 
with the articles displayed: 0) photography; (4) preset yai ion of exhibits ; 
(5) guides and personalty conduced parties: {GJ contact with educational 
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institutions and learned societies with facilities foi visits ; (7) a bulletin of 
activities, acquisitions, etc. illustrated, to be published at intervals, 

13. As a poster!pt ! may add that there has been fot some time past a 
movement in England, chiefly supported by the Indian Society, the East India 
Association, and the Universities' China Committee, to establish an Ctoa 
Museum in London, which will include the cultural productions of Asia, and 
specially those of India, Some association between this and the proposed 
National Museum at Delhi may he considered. 

1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd. K. Nag 
General Secretary, 

RoyaJ Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


IV 

PROPOSALS FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1. Park Street, Calcutta. 
JOth November, 7944 . 


To: 

The Secretary to 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education. Health anti Linds. 

New Delhi. 

Sr, 

With furdver reference to my letter, dated the 12th September, I am 
instructed io bay that the Council of this Society have recently had occassion to 
consider the adequacy of the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act iVII of 1904) for securing the purposes of that enactment. This is a 
matter in which this Council have a particular interest and responsibility ; as it 
was in an address to this Society in February 1906 that Lord Curton first for¬ 
mulated his policy fot the preservation and conservation cf the great historical 
monuments of India. 


No. 2466 
From ■ 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Astatic Society of Bengal. 
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2. One of the primary objects of the statute, as originally enacted, appears 
to have been to secure the protection of ancient monu- 
fteguljtioft o4 buHrfirtg mefU3 - as defined in Section 2{l) of the Act : but its 

t<cii U> " 3 m provisions were inadequate for the purpose of protecting 

areas of historical or archeological importance, in which 
there was reason to believe that ancient monuments or antiquities might be 
discovered after scientific excavation, in order partially to remove this defect 
the Act was amended in 1932; and a new section was substituted for the original 
Section 20, whereby Government were empowered to declare certain areas to 
be 'protected areas'. Several notifications appear to have been issued from time 
to time under the provisions of the new section, e, §■ in connection with the 
highly important area in and about Rajgrr in Bihar. 

3. In this connection, I am to enclose a copy of judgment delivered in 
November 19+3 by Mr, Salisbury, the Sessions Judge of Patna. (See 
Appendix A,) It will be seen that the learned Judge has held in effect that under 
the rule-making power conferred on Government under Section 208 of the Act, 
the owner or occupier of land in a protected area cannot be prevented from 
excavating in that area for the purpose of building a house. Having regard 
to the language which has been used by the Legislature in Section 20, this 
Council are of opinion that it would be difficult to dispute the correctness of 
this decision. At the same time they are of opinion that it is essential in the 
interests of archeology in India that Government should be vested with 
adequate legal power to prevent indiscriminate building in areas of historical 
or archaeological importance. Such powers are particularly necessary for 
protected areas at such places as Rajgir and Nslitldl where growing villages 
are situated in close proximity to monuments and sties of the greatest national 
importance 

4 . Having regard to the considerations mentioned above, the Council 
recommend that a new section, an the following lines, be substituted for the 
existing Section 20 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (as amended 
by Act XVIII of 1932): 

20 (l) If the Governor General in Council is of opinion that any area 
should be protected in the interests of archaeological or historical research, 
he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, specifying the boundaries of 

the area, declare it to be a protected area. 

{2} From the date of such notification* except as provided in this Act 
or in rules made under this Act, no person shall (i) make excavations of 
any kind in the area ot undertake therein any of the operations men tinned 
in Section IDA il) or (ii) do anything on the surface of the area, by building 
operations or otherwise, in any manner likely, in the opinion of the Director- 
General, to interfere with archaeological or historical research in that area. 

5. The reasons for omitting the first part of Section 20 (2) will be 
discussed below under the heading ‘Effective preservation of antiquities'. I he 
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second part of this sub-section appears te hr redundant as any rights ot the 
owner or occupier of the land, which have not been expressly curtailed by the 
Act or rules framed thereunder must necessarily remain intact. If however, 
’ declaratory section with regard to this matter is thought desitabk, something 
to the following efleet may be inserted in the general clauses at the end of 
the Act r — 

Except as provided in this Act or in rules framed thereunder the rights 
of an owner or occupier for an ancient monument or protected at ca shall 
not be affected 

6 . The following new section may be inserted after Section 20 A, clause 
2 ( 2 ) of which may be cancelled :— 

*2GAA. If any owner or occupier of land included in a notification 
under sub-section ( 1 ) of Section 20 proves to the satisfaction of Ihe Centra! 
Government that he has sustained loss either bv reason of such inclusion Or 
by reason of the exercise of the power conferred by Section 20A, the 
Central Government shall pay io such person compensation for such loss* 

7. The following clause may be inserted .after Section 20 B fl) (t) :— 

c (11 prescribing the conditions under which operations of the nature 
mentioned in Section 20 may be undertaken by or on behalf of the owner 
Of occupier of Esncl in. 4 pfoigctcd - 3 .rcs,* 

8. Certain other points in which the provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act (and the rules framed 
thereunder) requite amendment have been discussed in 
Chapter III of Sir Leonard Woolley's report. 

This Council strongly support the recommend. lions summarized in 
paragraph 3D of the report, which are designed to encourage archamiogical 
research by Indian and foreign learned societies and. at the same time to 
safeguard Indian interests in this matter, provided that in any rules which may 
be framed in connection with this matter under Section 2 DB. the power is 
reserved to the Governor-General in Council to prevent the removal from 1 ndia 
of any article which in his opinion is of unique or special national importance. 
With regard to the other points raised by Sir Leonard Woolley in Chapter III, 
the Council are Io general agreement with his views subject to what is 
stated below. 

9> The definition of ‘ancient monument’ does not appear to be 
sufficiently precise. I am therefore to suggest that in definition in Section 
2 ( 1 ) of the Act the words ’and relates to a period prior to 1833 A. D,, be 
inserted after the words 'artistic interest'. 

10 . The expression ’Antiquities’ has been defined in Section 2 ( 2 ) of the 
Effective preservation of Act bul ^ Council consider that if this has not already 

aniiquitBs. been done, a suitable rule should be promulgated under 

Section 23 of the Act for the purpose of specifying the 
particular classes of antiquities, which it is necessary 1 © protect. The scope 
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of the rule should be sufficiently wide to include not only objects of the 
nature mentioned in Section 18 of the Act, but also such objects as weapons, 
armour, pottery, coins, furniture, books, pictures and manuscripts appertaining 
to a period prior to 1858 

11. This Council agree with Sit Leonard Woolley in thinking that the 
Act should contain a clause clearly enunciating the principle that buried anti* 
quities are national property This principle has already been accepted by- the 
Legislature as regards protected areas under Section 20 of the Act. Neither 
the finder of antiquities nor the owner of the land in such an area can now 
Claim owncrahip in any antiquities found therein, even if no steps are ever 
taken by Government to acquire the area. It is only logical and reasonable 
that this principle should be applied wherever such antiquities may be found ; 
as the mere finding of such objects may indicate that the area in which they 
have been discovered requires protection under Section 20, In so far as it 
may relate to antiquities, the Treasure Trove Act (VI of 1878) has not only 
become partially obsolete but its provisions are cumbrous in their application 
The best courae to adopt under existing conditions would be to withdraw 
antiquities entirely from the scope of the Treasure Trove Act and to bring 
them within the purview of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act In 
this connection, I am to say that this Council think that the terms or the 
clause suggested by Sir Leonard Woolley, in paragraph 31 of his report, for the 
purpose of enunciating the principle of national ownership of antiquilies are 
unsuitable, as they would exclude antiquities relating to a very important 
period in the history of the Moghul Empire. Further, as regards more recent 
periods, antiquities relating to the early association of India with the Western 
world may have considerable historical interest 

12. I am also to say that ihis Council arc of opinion that suitable 
statutory rules should be framed under the Act for the purpose of requiring 
finders of antiquities (including officers of the Arch»ological Department) in a 
non protected area or monument, to make an immediate report regarding such 
discovery to the Collector who. in such cases as may be prescribed, would 
Communicate to the press, or to certain specified learned societies, the facts 
relating to any important find and. if necessary, report the same to the 
Director-General. The Collector would also lake steps, if necessary, for the 
provisional protection of the site in which the antiquities had been found. 
Antiquities other than coins and small objects, which might be stolen, should 
not ordinarily be removed from the site by the finder until the spot in which 
they had been discovered had been inspected by an officer of the 
Archeological Department. There should be a summary enquiry by the 
Collector for the purpose of deciding whether or not the objects found were 
really antiquities within the terms of the Act and any appeal by an aggrieved 
parry should lie not to the Chief Controlling Revenue Authority but to the 
Director-General of Archaeology. 
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13. This Council therefore suggest that a series of sections on the 
following lints should be inserted in the Act : 

16A(!) Notwithstanding anything contained in Act VI of 1S78 or 
any other law. all antiquities which went buried in the soil, at any time 
prior to the year 1858, shall be the property of the Crown and shall he 
deemed to be in the possession of the Central Government and shall 
remain the property o and in the possession of that Government until 
ownership or possession thereof is transferred in accordance with rules 
made in this behalf. 

(2) If any dispute is raised by any person who claims to be the 
owner of any alleged antiquity unearthed from the soil, whether by 
accident or during the course of excavations or operations under 
Section 20 or 20A of this Act. the Collector shall, after such summary 
enquiry as he may consider necessary, determine whether the object is 
or is not an antiquity within the meaning of this Act , and make such 
order as he thinks fit for the possession of such article. Any person 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Coliectot may appeal to the 
Director-Geneial whose decision shall be final and conclusive, 

It would probably be desirable to insert a clause in the Act for the 
purpose of repealing the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act in so far 
as those provisions relate to 'antiquities 

The proposed new sub-section I6A(ll will replace the first part of the 
existing Section 20(2.1 which, as pointed out by Sir Leonard Woolley in 
paragraph 31 of bis report, seems to imply that antiquities only become the 
property of Government after the publication of a notification declaring an 
area to be a protected area, 

14, With regard to this matter it is necessary that a special rule-making 
clause should be inserted in the Act providing inter alia for the following 
matters :— 

(i) The terms and conditions under which unearthed antiquities 
may be alienated or loaned by Government : 

(ij) The relinquishment of cult objects to authorized petsons : 

(iii) The rewarding of finders of buried antiquities and persons who 

give information regarding the discovery of such antiquities ; 
(jv) The procedure to be followed by the finder in reporting t the 
Collector the discovery of antiquities unearthed by accident ; 
(v) The procedure to be followed by the Collector after a report 
has been made to him of the discovery of antiquities unearthed 
by accident ; 

Lui) The procedure to be followed by the Director-General deciding 
appeals under Section l&A{Zh 

This section should also provide that any person committing a breach 
ofany of the rules under (iv) above or who unlawfully removes, secrete® ot 
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alters any antiquity to which Sections 16A relates or attempts id do so should 
be punisiiahle with a fine which may extend 10 five thousand rupees or with 
mprisonment up to one year or with both, 

15. I am further to suggest that the scope of Section IS of the Act 
should be extended to 'antiquities' generally In certain cases it might he 
necessary to take steps under this section to prevent the dispersal of valuable 
private collections of ancient manuscripts and objects of archeological and 
historical interest, to which the terms of the present section would not directly 
apply. Before such collections are dispersed Government should be afforded 
an opportunity ro acquire them for the Central National Museum, 

16. In Section 19U> the words "or is of opinion that, in the interests of 
archaeological or historical research, it is desirable that such object should 



the date of the order' may be added. 

For Section I9[2j(fc) may be substituted the words ‘anything with regard 
to which the owner is able to satisfy the Collector that there are reasonable 
grounds, personal to himself or to any of his ancestors or to any member of his 
family, why the object should be retained by htm\ 

17* This Council do not consider it necessary at present to amend the 


law in the manner stje^ested by Sir Leonard WooSIev in 



Suggested in paragraph 15 of this letter. Any system of 
licensing dealers in antiquities. would be very difficult, to enforce ; and the 


present law. if properly applied, h already adequate for the purpose of 
preventing the removal from India of objects of national importance, Thb 



same time, it should be regarded by officers of the Archaeological Department 
as part of their duty to keep in close touch with dealers in and collectors gf 
antiquities ; and to inform the Director-General whenever they receive 
information to the effect that any object of particular archeological or historical 
importance has come into the market. This duty would be particularly 
important if and when a National Museum of Indian History and Archeology 
is established at New Delhi. 

IS, Die Director-General of Archaeology in India is nm in terms given 


any executive authority under the provisions of the Act 
although he is allotted certain functions in the rules 
promulgated under Section 20B This Council incline 
to the view that this is an anomaly which should be 


Function* i:f the Oim- 
|i>r-jdmcfaJ of Archuo- 
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rectified They therefore suggest that the following clause be added to 
Section 2 

+ “Direcior-Generur means any officer authorized by the Central 
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Government to perform the duties of Director-General of Archaeology 


in India* 

The Governor-General in Council may, by cules framed under Section 
£3 of this Act. vest the Director-General with $Mch powers not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Act as in the opinion of the Governor General 
may be necessary foe carrying out any of the purposes of this Act/ 

In some cases duties which under the Act must be performed either by I he 
Commissioner or by the Collector m^ht be performed more conveniently by the 
Director-General. The Centra^ Government should therefore be empowered 
aUo to frame rules allotting all or any of these functions to the 'Director- 
General 1 whenever such a course may be considered desirable in order to give 
effect to the purposes of the acl- 
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19. Although protection is afforded to public servants by Section 24 of 
the Act in respect of acts done in the exercise of powers 
conferred by the Act, the only express power which has 
been conferred upon officers of the Archaeological Depart 
ment is to enter upon and make excavations tn any protected area under Section 
20A(I). In order to carry out the purposes of the Act it is necessary That such 
officers should inspect ancient monuments, whether such monuments are 
protected or not, and they should be empowered to enter upon private property 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether such property contains buried antiqui¬ 
ties which may be the property of the Crown* This Gsunci! recognize that 
these are functions which require to be exercised with considerable tact and 
careful discretion especially in the case of buildings u&td for religious worship 
or which ate in private occupation. On the other hand, without some such 
authority, much of ihe work of the Archaeological Department may be Snfruo 
tuoua and many monuments and antiquities of national importance may be 


irreparably damaged or lost. 

20 This Council therefore suggest that s clause on the following lines be 


inserted in the Act t — 

'2A. For the purpose of ascertaining whe« her the provisions of this 
Act 'ior rules framed thereunder) are being followed or should be applied, 
the Director-General or any officer of the Archaeological Department 
authorized by htm in this behalf, may, subject to rules framed by the 
Central Government under Section 23, enter anti inspect any monument 
which he may have reason to believe to be an ancient monument or any 
area which in hts opinion may contain Juried antiquities * 

1 am to point out that the principle underlying the proposed section has 
already been partially adopted under Section 11 of the Act. 

2T It ia also necessary that the Directnr-Gencral, or any officer autho¬ 
rized by hirm should foe given authority to photograph monuments and antiqui¬ 
ties (or make copies of antiquities) in the interest of archaeological research- 
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For this purpose a further section on the following lines may be inserted in 
the Act 

21 A, The Director-General or any person authorized by him in 
this behalf may, subject to rules framed by the Central Government under 
Section 23. enter any of the monuments or areas mentioned in Section 
2 A for the purpose of Causing any such monument or any portion thereof 
or any antiquity contained therein to be photographed, copied or 
reproduced by any process suitable for the purpose/ 1 

22. The rules framed with reference to the proposed Section 2 A might 
provide (if thought necessary) that, in the case of those Muslim tombs or Hindu 
temples, entrance to which is restricted to members of those communities, the 
inspection should ordinarily be conducted by a Muslim or a Hindu officer, as 
die case may be. Further, in the case of buildings in private occupation, the 
inspection should ordinarily be preceded by a request for permission to visit 
the premises at a time suitable to the occupier or owner. 

23* In paragraph 32 of his report Sir Leonard Woolley recommends that 
„ r , T , „ by an addition to Section 20 of the Act. the Archaeological 
mvit* Id private fond Department should be empowered to excavate on the 
basis of the temporary occupation of a site for noi more 
than three years. In this connection* 1 am to point out that Section 20A as 
framed appears to contemplate excavations for a limited period and that 
ordinarily the necessity for acquiring an area under Section 2DC would not arise 
unless it were considered necessary to leave the excavations permanently open, 
24, In these circumstances the best course to follow would be to add 
a further clause to Section 20B (immediately after the clause suggested in para 
7 above) in the following terms ; — 

‘c(2) prescribing the conditions under and the period during which 
land may be occupied For the purpose of archseotogictal research and 
excavation under Section £0A.‘ 

25- In the opinion of this Council the powers which have been conferred 
on Government by the act as regai d& 'protected menu- 
Funtar *tcf» rtS l mieiJ men t£V are 50 restricted at* to be almost useless for ihe 
brilw prarrerion of purpose of ensuring the proper preservation of many 

buildings of the greatest national importance, 1 he main 
effect of n protection notification under Section 3 of the Act appears to be to 
authorize the Collector to endeavour to persuade the owner of the monument 
to enter into an agreement with Government for its preservation. After having 
wasted much valuable time in attempting to obtain an agreement the Collector 
will often find that further negotiations are useless He may then, if necessary 
advise Government to acquire a secular monument under Section 19 of the 
Act h but in the case of a temple or a mosque he can do nothing. The present 
position Can only be described as [amentable. Many buildings of India 
which are used for religious observances are ancient national monument of 
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ihe highest importance and interest j but, even within recent years, irreparable 
damage has been done to these great buildings either through neglect on the 
part of [heir custodians or a misguided passion for indiscriminate and unscien¬ 
tific TeJmiWins and restoration, There can be link doubt that much of this 
kind of damage which has been perpetrated, in the case of the j apt smith 
Temple at Puri and in some of the great temples in South India, could have 
been avoided if operations for repair, rebuilding and re-drcorating had been 
conducted under the expert supervision of officers of the Archaeological 
Department, 

26. This Council arc strongly of opinion that this vital defect in the Act 
is one which should be removed by the Legislature with all possible speed 
in order to preserve what must be regarded as a very important part of [he 
great cultural heritage of India. WhaE seems to be required is an amendment 
of the purpose of forbidding the owner or custodian of a protected monument 
(whether such monument be religious or secular) from undertaking any 
structural * Iteration* repair or re-decoration in respect of such monument with¬ 
out the expert advice and supervision of an officer of the Archaeological Depart* 
mem. For this purpose a new section on the following lines might he 
suitable; —- 

SAh Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act or in any other 
bw the Governor-GeneraI in Council may direct that no structural altera¬ 
tion in p impair to, or re-decoration of any protected monument shill be 
done by any person except under the supervision and advice of an officer 
of the Archaeological Department and in accordance with rules framed 
under Section 23 of this Act- Such rules may also empower the Director- 
General in castes in which he is qf opinion that alterations in. repairs 
tOj or restoration of a protected monument nr the restoration or repair 
of any portion of internal or external decoration of such monuments, are 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining it or in the interest of archeology 
or historical research, to take such steps as he may consider necessary 
or desirable for such purposes. Such rules may also prescribe the method 
fay which the whole or any portion of the sum spent for the purposes 
aforesaid may be recovered from the owner of the monument/ 

27. A consequential amend mem of Section 9 will also be required and 
a penalty involving a fine up lo five thousand rupees or imprisonment for six 
months should be imposed on any person who disobeys a direction under the 
proposed section, or the rules framed in this behalf 

28. This council are of opinion that most of the penalties for which 

provision is made in the Aci; as it now stands! are not 
Pen.altjf.s sufficiently deterrent and they make the following sugges¬ 

tions with regard to this matter *— 

(i) The breach of a rule made under Section IDA may involve very 
$erious consequences, and clause (3) of this section should authorize 
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the imposition off a fine extending to at least two thousand rupees oi 
Imprisonment up to six months or both, 

(u) In Seaton 15(2) 'one hundred rupees" may be substituted for 

'twenty rupees*. 

(iii) The following section may be substituted for the existing Section 
16 of the Act ; 

"Any person who destroys, removes, injures, alters, defaces 
imperils a protected monument and any owner or occupier who 
contravenes an order made under Section 7, sub-section 
shall be punishable with a fine which may extend to five 
thousand rupees, or with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months or with both/ 

<3v) The penalty under Section 1^4) should he increased to a fine of 
one thousand rupees or imprisonment up to three months 
or with both. 

(v) It should be provided that a breach of any rule or condition of 

a licence under Section 20B should also be punishable with im¬ 
prisonment up to six months* as an alternative or in addition to 
the fine of five thousand rupees. Provision should a ho be made 
of a summary order by the Magistrate directing the removal of 
any buildings which may have been erected in a protected area 
in violation of any rule made under the proposed new clause 
2UB c (I) 

(vb Section 23 should be amended in order to provide that any 
person committing a breach of a rule made under this section 
shall be punishable with a fine which may extend to five 
thousand rupees or imprisonment up to six months or with both, 

2$ Further. I am to say that it would be greatly appreciated by this 
Council if they could be given an opportunity to express their views with 
regard to any Bill which may be drafted for the purpose of giving effect 

to these proposals before such Bill is actually t Introduced in the Central 

Legislature and if they could be afforded a similar opportunity to record 
their opinion with regard to statutory rules or notifications which Govern¬ 
ment may purpose to Usue under any section of the Act as it now stands or 
as hereafter amended 

30. In conclusion, I am to cay that this Council trust that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will regard these matters as deserving of 

Condwi-un. immediate attention in connection with the general question 
of postwar reconstruction The importance of the preset va- 
vation of die monuments and antiquities of India to the cultural life of the 
country can hardly be exaggerated* The existing law h inadequate for the 
purpose and, if this important part of India's national heritage is to be preserved 
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to future generations, it is inoperative that drastic steps should be taken 
for its effective protection. 

i have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

Sd. K. Nag, 

Genera! Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE JN INDIA. 

No. 2744. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

1 Park Street, Calcutta. 


From ? 20rfl ' December. J 9M. 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Tor 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands, 

New Delhi. 


Sir, 

I am directed by die Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal to 
draw your attention to the condition of the study and practice of architecture 
in India. A glance at the more recent structural performances in most pacts 
of the country will show that architecture as an art is in a most deplorable 
state. Important buildings in such cities as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
indicate a lamentable ignorance of the first principles of the building art, and 
in the lesser towns the position is equally distressing Rarely is any attempt 
made to consult a qualified architect, even if such an expert is available, the 
custom being to entrust tin- design and construction to an ordinary building- 
contractor whose knowledge of architectural practice is negligible The result 
is that everywhere one is confronted with incongruous groups of buildings, 
each structure scsthetically bail, devoid of character, the whole, individually and 
collectively, entirely discreditable to the country in which drey have been 
erected. The effect of this degraded structural environment on the mentality 
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of the populace cannot ol course be precisely estimated r but there is little 
doubt chat its reactions are largely responsible for the disastrous decline in 
public taste within recent years, Such a state of affairs would be regrettable in 
a people possessed of no specially notable aesthetic history , but in India, which 
has an architectural heritage second to notic, the present position may l>e 
regarded as intolerable. For not only ate many of the ancient and mediaeval 
monuments in the country acclaimed as of surpassing merit, but the influence 
of these architectural productions etx tended in the historical period over a 
Large pari of Asia ; so thal such stupendous masterpiece as the Batobudur in 
Java and the Angkor Vat in Comhodia owe their orgin and high artistic and 
Structural character to the powerful stimulation afforded by the achievements 
of the Indian School of Architecture Finally, there is the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
which several leading authorities have pronounced to be the most superb struc¬ 
tural creation executed by the hand of man 

2. With these facts in view, the Council are of the opinion that the 
encouragement of the study of architecture, so that the subject may again 
occupy the proud position it long held in this country, should be treated as 
an important aspect of any cultural development that may be in contemplation- 
Initial steps have been already taken by a body of experts who have devised a 
scheme for a School of Indian Architecture and Regional Planning, which Ltiey 
feel would go a Jong way towards attaining the desired object. A pamphlet 
dealing with the scheme iu detail u attached* and will fully explain the aims 
of such an institution. This proposal is already receiving the considers! ion 
of I he authorities, of the Calcutta University. While certain details in the 
scheme may require modification and adjustment, the Council are generally in 
favour of the proposal ; but they are of the opinion that the subject is of wider 
importance than here indicated, and that it should be organized on an all-India 
basis, with a central institution in Delhi and branches at s uch provincial 
capitals as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. By these means n is felt that the 
architectuiLa 1 consciousness of the people w ill be aroused, that in the course 
of lime a national form of the budding art will gradually evolve, .and that the 
cities and town!? of India will produce a style of structure that will again be a 
delight Co the eye 

3 From the attached pamphlet it will be seen that the type of institution 
which its promoters have planned, would consist of two departments, one 
of Architecture and the other for Regional Planning, and would be affiliated 
to a University, The course w uld extend over a period of seven years and 
Lfive a standard of instruction equivalent to that of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects or the Institute of American Architects In addition to the 


* Thk pamphlet has ftert been reprinted Ac^ one who require* further i&fnimAtisSn 
with regard in the TUgl^ledl court* nf inttruCtkm should apply tn the Registrar gf the Calcutta 
Univerthy CM to Mr- Sm Chandra ChiUer^e, 4 r i Malania Un* r Ofoma. 
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cost of a suitable building properly to equip such an institution a sum of 
Rs, 45*0 m of non-recurring expenditure has been estimated, while the annual 
reclining expense for the maintenance of the staff and establishment has been 
calculated at Rupees am and a half lakhs. An endowment for scholarships 
has been recommended ; and when the institution is in full working order, 
some 200 students could be trained. The fees have been worked out at an 
average Rs, 50 per mensem, 

4. The course of instruction will include an Entrance Examination to 
be held annually for admission to the school, permitting successful candidates 
to undergo e training of two years in a Prc^Architectural Course. Those 
who qualify in this preliminary course will be admitted into the Architectural 
Department for a further period of study extending to five years In addition* 
a Regional Planning course has been suggested which will take up another 
period of two years Examinations will be held annually for the following 
degrees 

(1) Degree of Bachelor of Architecture, 

(2) Degree of Master of Planning, 

($} Degree of Master of Architecture, 

The Degrees will take die form of diplomas under the seal of the University 
signed by the Vice-Chancellor and conferred an the occasion of the University 
Convocation, 

5„ The Council trust that the scheme, thus presented, will, in principle, 
if not in detail, meet with the most earnest consideration with a view to ita 
ultimate fulfilment. They fed tha> it may serve as the beginning of a movement 
of great importance, and one which will have marked repercussions on the 
social life and cultural outlook of the country The Council are of the opinion 
that the adoption of the scheme will lead to something more than an abstract 
affinity with the records of the past and that it will result in a substantial 
and practical intellectual understanding of India s historical achievements 
in the field of arc hi lecture, an understanding which it h hoped will aid in the 
development of a definite style of architecture fully expressive of the national 
character of the people and the country in which they live. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the scheme takes full advantage 
of the experience of Europe and America while at the same time, it is closely 
in accord with both the conditions and the character in India In the words 
of a well-known American architect and planner ’I can say to you sincerely 
that if you can possibly bring it about * you will have a school superior to 
anything in the Western World : for the committee that formulated it evidently 
was using the best thoughc and development that we have painfully evolved 
by experience of years, and in various places r + 

fi + On that Committee were Mu Srig Chatcerjee and Mr, Percy Brown g 
leading experts on Indian architecture, and fully qualified architects and 
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planners of the Sendees Architects Organization, who brought the experiences 
of the leading Schools of Architecture and Planning with them from Europe 
and America. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd. K. Nag, 

General Secretary, 

Reyn! Astatic Society of Bengal. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL CULTURAL TRUST 

ft 

No 228 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

1* Part Street, Calcutta. 

From t 26th ]imu&y f 194$- 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 


To; 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands 
New Delhi. 

Sir, 

In. several of their previous letters to the Government of India, b his 
Council have endeavoured to emphasize the necessity for developing the cultural 
side of Indian fife in connection with post-war reconst rue do n, They fully 
realize the value of scientific^ economic and industrial development i n which 
so much thought ts now being concentrated ; but they feel that, unless steps 
are taken simultaneously to devlop the cultural life of the people, there is a 
danger that India may lose spntuiEly more than she is likely to gain materially 
in the race for post-war prosperity. So far. the Council have directed the 
attention of the Government of India to a few aspects of this problem They 
have pointed out the importance of providing permanent records of India's 
cultural history, from the earliest times, m National and Provincial Museums. 
They have also stressed the necessity for preserving the ancient monuments 
of India and have discussed the question of the effective utilization of such 
monuments in connection with cultural education by making them more 
accessible to Indian travellers or visitors from other countries, 
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(2) The Council feel, however, that so fat they have only touched the 

fringe of this vital problem. In the past, India’s contributions to 

world culture have been of inestimable value, especially in the fields of 
literature, religions, philosophy, architecture and the fine arts The great 
traditions of the past still remain ; but, unless prompt steps are taken 

there is an imminent danger that they may be submerged and tost 

in the Hood of twentieth century materialism The question therefore arises 
as to what steps, if any, should be taken to utilize everything that is best in 
India's ancient Culture in connection with post-war reconstruction. Although 
the Council feel that cultural, as opposed to academic and technical education, 
should ordinarily be left to non-official agencies and that learned Societies and 
the general public should be invited to take an active part in the matter, they 
are nevertheless of the opinion that, under present conditions, some encourage* 
mem and assistance from the Central Government is essential, 

(3) in the first place, an organization should be established, which might 
be known as the National Cultural Trust. Although it is desirable that this 
Trust should be in touch with Government it should be as far as possible 
non-official and autonomous At the inception of the scheme it might be 
necessary for Government to endow the Trust with sufficient funds to enable 
it to fulfil its proper functions but. for its main tegular income, it would have 
to rely on financial support From the public. This Council believe that all 
Indians of rank, wealth and education arc proud of their great cultural heritage 
and they have no doubt that the requisite propaganda will secure the income 
necEssary to ensure the success of the project 

(4i The mam functions of the National Cultural Trust would be 

(jj To encourage cultural education and research, with particular 
reference to the preservation and development of traditional 
Indian culture in relation to such subjects as literature, sculp 
rare, paining, music, dramatic art and dancing, 

|ii) To acquire for the nation, si es. monuments, manuscripts, pictures 
or other objects of importance from the point of view of Indian 
national culture. 

(iiij To advise the Government of India and Provincial Governments 
with regards to cultural matters which are beyond the scope of 
the ordinary school or college curriculum. 

(jvj To co-operate and assist in the development of the activities of 
Indian Universities in the putely cultural field, 

(v) To co-operate with the learned Societies of India in ordei to 

encourage and expand the cultural side of the work now 
performed by them. 

(vi) To publish suitable popular literature in connection with cultural 

matters. 
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(vii> To maintain dose touch with all parts of India (including the 
States) by holding periodical conferences, 

(5) With regard to the first of these points lam to say, that the Council 
have under thdr couside radon a scheme for the establishment of a National 
Academy of Art and Letters, with regard to which the Government of India 
are being addressed separately. It is indeed that rhis Academy should function 
under the immediate control of the National Trust. While the Council do 
not contemplate that this Academy will assume any direct administrative 
control or responsibility, in respect of similar institutions in the Provinces or 
the Indian States, they expect that it will main lain a high standard of efficiency 
and state, which other smaller Academies in the country will seek to achieve. 
It will be a centre not merely lor research and an institution in the fine and 
liberal arts, hut also for the training of persons deputed for this purpose by the 
Provinces and the States, The advice of experts from the Academy would 
be available if acquired by the Governing Bodies of local cultural institutions ; 
and* provided the Council of the Academy waa satisfied that any such local 
institution had attained a reasonable standard of efficiency and deserved en¬ 
couragement* w^tild be open to them to recommend to the Trustees that it 
should be given financial assistance in the form of a grant-in-aid from the funds 
of the National Trust. 

(6) The second function proposed for Trust would bear some resembl¬ 
ance to the work which is performed by the National Trust in England. The 
ultimate use to be made of the acquisitions would depend on their nature, 

(7) As regards the third point, it is intended that the National Trust 
should be concerned with the control or administration of museums. These would 
remain at present under the Central and Provincial Governments assisted by 
the Trustees of the National Museum in the manner indicated tn this Council 1 ! 
letters Nos. 2422 and 273ft dated 24th November. 1944, and 20th December. 
1944, respectively. Further the Archeological Department would continue 
to be administered as at present, with the assistance of the recently consti¬ 
tuted Archaeological Advisory Board Except with regard to these matters, 
the Council hope that* in due course, the functions of the National Trust 
would gradually approximate to such as are performed in some European 
countries by the Department of Fine Arts. Apart, however, from its relations 
with the National Academy and items 2 and 6 mentioned in pata, 4., the Trust 
would perform most of its functions not by (he method of direct administration 
but as an advisory body, with authority in suitable cases to allot gran^m-ald. 
to endow Fellowships or scholarships, or otherwise to assist the Central and 
Provincial Governments or the States in the cultural development of India, 

(S’ The relations between the Trust and the Universities would naturally 
vary according to the prominence given to purely cultural education in the 
Universities concerned. The: activities of most of the Indian Universities are 
necessarily restricted by financial difficulties ; and the average student, confined 
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a* he usually is lo a rigid scientific or literary curriculum, has opportunity to 
interest himself in culture in the wider sense of the term On the other hand, 
cultural research of great national value is often undertaken at the Post-graduate 
stage in some of the Universities. What seems to be required at present is 
to encourage the formation of organisations such as exist in English and 
American Universities, to foster the interest and activity of students in cultural 
matters outsides their ordinary curriculum, and the publication in popular and 
attractive form of the results of cultural research. This is a field in which the 
help and co-operation of the National Trust could not fail to bear fruit. Further 
their help in widening the scope of University education by endowing Univer¬ 
sity Extension Lectures might have a very good effect. 

(9) The assistance of the learned Societies of India would be of the great¬ 
est importance to the National Trust, especially in connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the popular side of the movement. The Raya! Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and its sister Societies in other part of India arc not merely groups of 
scholars associated for the purpose of scientific or cultural research. Probably 
the majority of the members of these bodies are orklinary intellectual people 
who are not professional scientists or educationalists, but who find stimulus 
and recreation in cu|ture and learning. In any cultural revival the influence 
of such bodies, if property directed, might be of inestimable value to the 
country. In fact, in connection with the scheme which is now being outlined, 
the learned Societies would be in effect the agents of the National Trust within 
the areas from which the majority of their members are drawn. In a small 
way the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal is endeavouring to further the cause 
of culture by holding weekly Discussion Meetings (which are open to the 
public! at which well-known people are invited to speak on various scientific 
or cultural topics of interest to educated Indians or visitors to India. These 
talks have become popular not only with members oi the Allied Forces but 
also with the ordinary residents of Calcutta ; and the interest which they have 
aroused is reflected by 3 considerable increase in applications for permanent 
membership of the Society. Possibly this side of the Society's work might be 
further developed by the publication of a number of popular hand-books on the 
history, religion and literature oE India or with regard to some of her ancient 
cities and provinces. It might al*> be possible to expand the very important 
work on which the Society has been engaged for many years, in connection 
with research and the publication in the Bibliotheca tndka of ancient treatises 
of unique value. Further, In any cultural survey which may be undertaken, 
at the instance of Government or the National Trust f if and when constituted), 
thb Council would always be prepared to take a part ; and they are only too 
anxious to assist the cause of ctdrural reconstruction in any way in which their 
help may be required. The Council have little doubt that most of the other 
learned Societies of India would also foe ready to co-operate to the best of 
their ability 
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(10) A® regard* the sixth item mentioned in para. 4, the Council fed 
that there i» at present much scope in India for good popular literature (both 
for young people or for adults) on such subjects as Indian art and architecture, 
history, archeology and the religion and ancient customs of the country. 
There is also a scarcity of good books for the intellectual traveller. It would 
be an important function of the National Trust to remedy this deficiency by 
the establishment of a good Publication Department. In this matter help 
would probably be forthcoming from the Universities and learned Societies. 

(U> The seventh of the suggested functions of the National Trust 
calls for little comment. Such conferences should be held as frequently as 
possible in different parrs of India, for the purpose of keeping the Trustees in 
touch with the views of the leading people in all the chief culture centres of 
the country. Die sessions should be arranged to coincide with public 
holidays, in order that there may be as little interference as possible with the 
professional work of the people who are asked to attend the conferences, 

(12) It would of course be desirable to constitute the proposed National 
Trust by a special Act of the Central Legislature The Trust would require 
a permanent Secretariat with its headquarters at New Delhi or possibly at 
Calcutta. The Board of Trustees should contain representatives from British 
India and the States and should include businessmen and members of the 
learned professions. 

(lij Finally. J am to suggest that the Government of India should 
appoint a Committee of Enquiry for the purpose of making a general survey 
of those branches of traditional Indian culture, which are still alive or are 
capable of being revived for the welfare qf the entire community. The survey 
should deal with such subjects as vernacular literature religious philosophy, 
the drama, architecture, painting, sculpture, the decorative arts, music and 
dancing. Although the Committee should not be too large it thou to be 
representative of the cultural qpjnion in India as a whole, including the Indian 
States. It should also contain representatives from some of the leading 
learned Societies of India. The main Committee might find ii convenient to 
entrust the survey with regard to particular subjects to small sub.committees. 

(14) After completing their survey the Committee should submit their 
recommendation to the Government of India on the following points 

(a) Methods to be adopted lor preserving traditional Indian culture 
in localities where protective measures are necessary for this 
purpose. 

<fc) The general development of cultural life in India with regard to 

the subjects mentioned in para. 13. 

'c} 'I he Committee s views might be also ascertained with regard to 
this Council's proposal for the formation of a National Cultural 
Trust and the financial implications of the scheme. They 
might he invited to offer suggestions with regard to the scope 
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and activities of the proposed organization or to put forward 
any alternative suggestions for cultural reconstruction in India. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. K. Nag, 

Genera! 5ecretarj>, 

RctmJ Altaic Society of Bengal. 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF ART AND LETTERS 

No. 229 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

1 , Park Street, Calcutta, 

p rom . 26th January, 1945. 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

To : 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education , Health and Lands 
New Delhi. 

Sir* 

I have the honour to refer to para. 5 of this Council’s letter No. 22S. 
dated 26th January, 19+and to say that, as part of their proposals for the 
advancement of the cultural arts in post-war India, the Council of the Royal 
Astatic Society of Bengal desire to place before you a scheme which they 
venture to think may form the nucleus of a cultural movement with wide 
implications. This proposal envisages a Central Institute, established in Delhi, 
which would have as its object the encouragement and stimulation of the 
visual arts and the literary aspirations of the Country as a whole. Such an 
institution might be designated 'The National Academy of An and Letters', 
and would be planned, in the first instance, to develop educationally, the study 
and practice of what are considered the basic elements of cultural life The 
subjects specially selected for this purpose are as follows 

fa) The Graphic and Plastic Arts, such as Painting and Sculpture. 

(bf The Applied Arts. Decorative, Industrial and Commercial. Textiles, 
weaving and embroidery ; Metal work, wrought, cast and 
ornamented. 
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(c l Indian Languages and Literature. 

(d) The Dramatic ArL 

(e) Music, 

{f} Dancing- 

2, This Academy would be financed partly by fees and partly by funds 
from the National Trust and maintained in a building either attached to or in 
close association with the proposed National Museum and School of 
Architecture, as all these aspects of teaming form an in ter-related cultural 
whole. Here it may be stated that the Council are of the opinion that the 
Institutions they have so far proposed, might be designed and built in conjunc* 
tion with one another, planned as an entity, and so co-ordinated both 
intellectually and structurally, as to resolve themselves into one systematised 
organization with one object and aim, 

3, If this principle is accepted the most suitable position for the range 
of buildings comprising this organization is the next consideration A site 
which, for a variety of reasons commends itself to the Council is the area 
within the Fort at Delhi, which, when the present unsightly barracks are 
removed, would provide ample space foi a group of buildings of the kind 
proposed. These buildings would be designed in a style to agree with their 
surroundings so that there would be nothing incongruous in the architectural 
scheme. Moreover, the Council feel that on sentimental grounds there is 
much to support such a proposal as, within the Fort at Delhi, itsell a produc¬ 
tion of Islamic vision and indigenous workmanships ihe various schools of art 
of India were amalgamated by mean? of the intellectual toleration of many 
ru’ersofthe Mughal dynasty. A monument in an architectural Style- incorpo¬ 
rating both Hindu and Mohammedan ideals, would record a period when by 
a broad minded imperial patronage the arls became unified. Further, the envb 
ronment may be regarded not merely an appropriate one but as an inipiraiiorn 

■V. As regards the actual composition of the proposed National Academy 
of Art and Letters, the building that would find accommodation for the purpose 
might resolve itself into three main divisions In the central department would 
be >.ahn* and -muli for the cultivation of the arts of Painting and Sculpture, 
and work-rooms for the Applied Arts, There would be a spacious vestibule to 
this portion of the building fbt the display of selected examples produced by 
students, and where sales might also be effected. Here also would be the office 
of the Registrar, and a reception room- On each side of this cental building 
would be wines, on one side for the provision of suitable rooms for instruction 
in the Dramatic Art* Music and Dancing, while the other side would provide 
accommodation Tor a Library and die Department of Languages and Literature. 
In the latter wing would also be a targe had foi the purpose of art exhibitions, 
concerts, and displays of dancing, 

5. In this connection, a system of arc Exhibitions might he considered 
firstly in the provinces, where, at each local centre, an exhibition of regional 
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art, both Fine and Industrial, could be undertaken. Then from ihcse provincial 
exhibitions, a number of the finest examples might be selected For display in a 
Salon or Academy, held annually m the exhibition hall of the Nationa l Academy. 
Such an exhibition of the best art work that India can produce, drawn from 
all sources, with awards for those of exceptional merit, would not only 
stimulate the art effort of the country, but would also be a means of bringing 
the result of this movement to the notice of the public. 

6. At this stage the Council do not propose to develop in detail the scheme 
of tills centre of learning ; but the following outlines of the manner in which 
effect may be given to the various departments concerned, may explain their 
views. 

7, The School of Art. The artistic sense, as shows among the villagers by 
their Folk Art, and the higher classes by their Classical productions, has been 
notable in India from the earliest times, and has been maintained Fairly con¬ 
sistently throughout the Course of history. This inherent aesthetic consciousness 
may be regarded as a definite national asset, and of great value in any scheme 
for the encouragement of cultural id.-ats An Art Department therefore should 
find an important place in the National Academy, in the form of a School for 
the teaching and stimulation of the country's art. This School may have the 
following three main objects 

{0 Instruction in the Fine and Applied Arts. 

(itj A teachers' department, in which students in-training could be 
instructed in the methods of art education. 

(iiij Means for the co-operation and substantial encouragement ot the 
existing Art Schools in India, 

With regard to (i) in the rlutffoa for the instruction in the Fine Arts, 
the subject of painting and sculpture would take the first place, but engraving, 
lithography, and other arts of a like nature would also be taught. 

In the workshops for the practice of the Applied Arts, equipment and 
material could be provided for students who take up these subjects. The decora¬ 
tive arts play an important part in raising the standard of environment. 

With reference to fit} the tannin# of teacher so that the art instincts of 
the people throughout the country may be stimulated, is an essential feature 
of the scheme. By these means public interest in the arts may be created ; 
and this can be brought about by Art becoming a definite subject in the 
curriculum of elementary and secondary education- What is aimed at is not 
the practice of drawing, which is already undertaken in most educational 
institutions, but a training of the aesthetic sense the stimulation of artistic 
judgment of taste assisted by the exhibition of good examples ; an acquaintance 
with the historical development of Art and especially with notable examples 
and the highest achievements of the past. 

Regarding {till, as the existing Art Schools throughout the country are all 
supported by either Provincial or State Governments, the present scheme re nn o t 
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propose any deiiniiE share in their administration except to the extent suggested 
in para. 15 of this letter, 

8. Indian Languages and Literature : This department would include some 
of the principal features of the Academy’s activity, main functions would be 
as follows t 

fi) Research in connection with the ancient and medieval [iterators of 
India particularly wiLh rcgaid to history and religious philosophy, 

fii) The translation of ancient texts of importance with reference to the 
cultural history of India. 

(Hi] Instruction in the classical languages of India, such as Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit ; Arabic and Persian. 

fiv) Courses of instruction with regard m the ancient and modern 
literature of India. In this connection, lectures would be arranged 
with regard to the various religions of India and the development 
of the principal schools of religious philosophy. 

(v) Instruction (both conversitional and literary} in the most important 
modern languages of India. Special courses would be arranged for 
visitors to India 

(si) The publication of books for instructional purposes connected 
with the above-mentioned subjects. 

(vu) The maintenance of the Library of the Academy. This Libiary 
should be well equipped with ail the standard books relating to 
the subjects in which the Academy provides instruction In thi* 
connection it might be desirable, by legislative enactment^ to compel 
all publishers in India to send copies of new* publications to die 
Librarian of the Academy, who would distribute the books to the 
appropriate libraries, e, g. t Scientific works to the National Institute 
ol Sciences and Anthropological and Archaeological works to the 
Library of the National Museum. 

(vii) The preparation and publication of bibliographies relating to 
matters within the purview of Academy, 

(ix) To submit reports to the Council of the Academy for the award of 
prizes for literary productions of exceptional meric. 

(x) To maintain a bureau for the purpose of giving Information when 
required by members of the public regarding literary matters. 

It should be emphasized that facilities for research in aj] (subjects 
would specially be provided, 

<?. School of Dramatic Art, - This department would specialize in providing 
a training for the Stage, speech training,, elocution and voice production. 
Students would be encouraged to wriie Plays, and those approved would be 
staged in the theatre hall of the Academy, There should be a small Workshop 
Theatre with appropriate equipment for the School of Drama. 

m 
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In this connection, a project for a National Theatre might be considered, 
with a building large enough to accommodate an audience of from 1^00 
to 1,500, 

10. Muiic. The purpose of this department is the promotion by means 
of study and practices of vocal and instrumental music. The historical develop¬ 
ment of the art would also be studied* Its syllabus might be designed on the 
following aspects of the subject; fa) Indian and Western Music, (b) Develop* 
mem of the Scale, ficj Ruga* the Basis of Melody, fd) TdLa, or the Measures, 
ft) Musical Composition, (f) Musicannstrumems of India, fg> Kirtan, Baal. etc. 

Halls tor music should be specially designed, and made available to 
students lor private performances and recitals. 

11* Bmting *—The aim of this section is to create a higher standard in 
Dancing in gene rah and the teaching of Dancing in particular ; also to bring 
it into dose relationship with the associated arts such as Music, the Drama, 
and the Fine Arts It w ill provide facilities for the encouragement of new 
and creative dances, and will hold periodical auditions for the recognition of 
students of superior talent and promise* Its course might include: 
fo) Elements of Technique, lb) Folk Dancing, fc) Kathskalt (South India*, 
id) Bharata Nltyam and Sadir Nautch (South India), (e) Kathak (North India), 
and (/) New Dance forms of India. 

12. it is perhaps premature at present to make detailed recommendations 

with regard to the constitution of the proposed Academy, The Council think, 
however, that it is important that its Governing Body should be representative 
of all the best elements of Indian cultured opinion. In order to achieve Lhe 
purpose which they have in view, this Council think that the National Cultural 
Trust should he empowered to frame regulations with regard to the general 
activities of die Academy but. subject to these regulations the institution 
would be administered by a Governing Body consisting of Fellows, a Council 
and a Director. * 

13. The number of the Fdlows should be restricted to about 100 persona 
in order that membership of this Body may be regarded as a distinction* They 
should be persona of acknowledged eminence and should include representatives 
of every branch of Indian culture. The method to be followed in appointing 
the Foundation Fellows and in filling vacancies will be a matter for subsequent 
consideration. 

The Fellows will meet periodically, at various cultural centres in India, 
for the purpose of exchanging views with regard to the promotion of cultural 
education in general and the interests of the Academy in particular. Resolutions 
of an advisory nature relating to cultural matters, which are passed at such 
nraeetings. will be forwarded to the Trofim of the National Trust for their 
consideration- As regards resolutions re la ling to the Academy f it would be 
the duty of the Council to give effect to them, after reference to the Trustees* 
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if necessary, m case of difficulty. At tlieir Annual General Meeting the 
Fellows would elect the Council of the National Academy, 

14 The Council would consist of about 2D members, including the 
Director of the Academy* who would be a member ex-ojtrio* A sufficient 
number of seats on the Council should be allotted to Fellows resident in or 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi in order that it may always be possible to 
secure a quorum. The main functions of the Council would be i— 

ii) To manage the affairs of the Academy and for this purpose to 
frame such Rules as may appear 10 them to be necessary for 
its proper administration, provided that such Rules should 
not be inconsistent with any Regulations framed by the 
Trustees of the National Trust. All Rules so Framed should 
be reported for the information of the Fellows at their next 
meeting. 

(il) To superintend the publication of periodica! or other works 
published by the Academy. 

(hi) To prepare and submit to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Fellows a report on the general concerns of the Academy, 
This report should be submitted to the Trustees of the 
National Trust with any recommendations which the FeSlows 
might consider it necessary io make with reference thereto, 

(iv) To take such legal proceedings as might be necessary in the 

interest of the Academy. 

(v) To hold examinations in the subjects in connection with which 

the Academy provides instruction and to confer diplomas on 
successful candidates. 

(iv) Td make recommendations to the Trustees of the National Trust 
for the affiliation of other cultural institutions to the National 
Academy or for the making of grants-m aid to such ins¬ 
titutions* 

(vjj) To award prizes for literary works of exceptional merit. 

(viii) Subject to confirmation by the Trustees in the cases of the 
Director and the Principals of the main teaching departments 
of the Academy, to appoint all members of ihe teaching or 
ministerial staff of ihe institution. 

15* The Director would be in immediate charge of the administration 
of the Academy subject to the control of the Council. The First Director 
would bo appointed by the National Trust and subsequent appointments 
would be made by the Council subject to confirmation by the Trustees, 

16, Although the Council ot the National Academy would exercise no 
direct administrative control* in respect of similar institutions in the Provinces 
or the States, it would endeavour to secure the co-operation of the Governing 
Bodies of those Institutions for the purpose of promoting the efficiency of 
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cultural education in India according to a co-ordinated plan. This object 
might be secured by suggesting that Follows of the Academy, or expert! in 
particular subjects appointed by the Council, should be invited to inspect 
local institutions and give such advice as might be necessary, Further, it 
might be possible to achieve a reasonable standard of efficiency by developing 
the system of grants-in aid in suitable cases, by the Academy underbaking the 
training of teachers deputed for this purpose from other parts of the country, 
and by arranging for experts to deliver special courses of lectures at the 
principal cultural centres of India. 

{ have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd. K, Nag 
General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


IX 


CONSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PARKS. 


Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1, Park Street, Calcutta, 
26th November, 1*145. 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 235 
From: 


To: 

The Secretary 

The Government of India. 

Department of Education, Health and Linds. 
New Delhi, 


Sit. 


1 am directed by the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal to 
address you on the subject of the constitution of National Parks and National 
Monuments in India as a desirable aspect of post-war planning, to which the 
Society is devoting considerable attention from the point of view of cultural 
development in India. 

t. The National Park system lias been developed particularly in the 
United Stales of America which now possess a network of National Parks often 
associated with a National Monument. The legal basia of the structure rests 
partly on the powers of the President to declare a Monument, which may often 
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be a natural feature and its environment, as a National Monument, and partly 
on the powers of the Legislature to create National Parks, The so-called 
National Monument: may comprise an area of well over 1,000 acres, while 
National Parks extend to a magnitude in die order of hundreds of square miles 
The Parks are maintained under an organized service and provision is made 
for louring, camping, enjoyment of national beauty, athletic pursuits, especially 
winter sports, and local amusement. 

3 + While National Parks of the American type are not existent in Great 
Britain the preservation of historic buildings and relatively small areas of scenic 
interest is ensured to some extent by the National Trust which was first estab* 
fished in 1895 and acquired legislative recognition in ITOfi. The O K National 
Trust has considerably mote restricted scope than the American National Parks 
organization ; its object being the acquisition of places of historic interest or 
natural beauty by gift* lease Or purchase, in order to ensure their preservation 
as a national asset. Unlike the American National Parks and Monuments, 
the U.K, Trust functions entirely on voluntary' funds and sale proceeds received 
from property vesting in die Trust without a grant from Government. In 
recent years, however, as the operations of the English National Trust have 
extended by acquiring large areas of scenic beauty on the coast of England, 
there has been some approximation to the ideal of the American National 
Parks and fchere has for some time been a movement in Great Britain advocating 
the inauguration of National Parks. 

4, Among the recommendations of the report of the Land Utilization 
Committee in rural areas (Scott Committee, 1W2) was the constitution of a 
National Parks authority for Great Britain, The Committee recommended 
that the establishment of National Parks in Britain was long over-due- They 
recommended that de!imitation of the Parks be undertaken nationally, and that a 
body be set up to control National Packs under a Central Standing authority 
or other appropriate central authority. They viewed with appreciation the work 
of the Forestry Commission in the establishment of National Forest Parks and 
the magnificent work of the National Trust This Committee contemplated in 
particular the preservation of the coast of England and Wales through a 
National Park scheme and the provision of smaller regional open spaces by 
bringing the remaining common land of the country into a national scheme 
1 his recommendation has recently been endorsed by Mi. W. 5. Morrison, 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, who has declared the call for 
National Parks to be in the forefront of the Committee's recommendations 
(Paragraph 178 of the report of the Scott Committee.) 

5* This information which has been designedly blocked in on broad 
lines without specification and other legislative details constitutes a general 
background against which the case for National Parks or a National Trust in 
India a bo should be considered. 
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6. Among the objects of a National Trust or a National Park organization 
in India would be :— 

(a) The preservation of places either of natural beauty, or of special in¬ 

terest as centres of wild life, of historic associations including 
ancient monuments and their sormundings, wherever these 
could serve the purpose of public recreation ■ and control of 
the use made of these areas, with or without direct mainten¬ 
ance* in conformity with these objects. The Type of places 
would range from large areas of scenic beauty to limited areas 
associated with ancient monuments such as might be properly 
laid out as a park and place of quiet recreation, on the model 
of certain monuments in Delhi. 

(b) Along with the preservation of these areas would go the respon- 

aibsIity for facilitating access by the public aod r at the same 
time! controlling such access, so that It did not result in the 
deterioration of the places selected* 

7. The Council recognize that having regard to the varying conditions 
of climate and the incidence of such diseases as ma]aria in areas of scenic 
beauty and historical interest throughout India, a wide and detailed scrutiny of 
the suitability of the potential sites for these Parks and Monuments w ill be an 
essential preliminary to the formulation of actual proposals for their constitution,, 
It would therefore be premature at this stage to express views as to their actual 
location : merely by way of example the hill area of Sikkim h familiar already 
to many travellers, tourists, mountaineers and naturalists, might be cited as 
suitable, with the co-operation of the Sikkim Durbar* for □ National Park of 
the type which has already gained worldwide acceptance in such places as the 
Yoaamite Valley in California 

8 The immediate aim therefore of this letter is to urge that India's 
natural endowment of scenery and wild life, and its age-long heritage of great 
monuments claim protection, from the widest cultural point of view, for the 
benefit of its people now living and for those who are to come ; and to impress 
Government oflndh the desirability of talking up the question on lines which, 
ai indicated in some derail above, have proved successful elsewhere in the 
world 


J have the honour to be, 
Str, 

Your most obidem servant, 
Sd* K, Nag* 

General Secretary, 
Royal Asiatic Society pjf Benal 
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X 

PROPOSALS FOR A SURVEY OF ART TREASURES THROUGHOUT 
INDIA AND FOR THE INSTITUTION OF A DIPLOMA IN FINE ART. 

No. 1579 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

1 Park Street, Calcutta, 

From i 2Bth, March, 194$, 

The General Secretary, 

Royal .Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

To t 

The Secretary 

The Government of India. 

Department of Education, Health and Lands, 

New Delhi. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to this Council’s letter No. 2 W. dated the 26th 
January . 1945, and to enclose herewith for the consideration of the Government 
of India a letter from the Offg. Principal of the Government College, Lahore, 
which contains certain very important suggestions. 

This Council agree that there is an immediate necessity for a Survey of 
Art Treasures throughout India, with a special reference to those objects of an 
artistic character stored in State Tosha Ktum.,s and buildings used for similar 
purposes ; and they think that this matter should come within the terms of 
reference of the Committee of Enquiry, the constitution of which they have 
recommended in para. 13 of their letter of the 2<kh January They arc also of 
the opinion that it is essential that the co-operation of the Political Department 
should be invited in connection with this matter. 

The Council also consider that Mr. Dickinson’s proposal regarding a 
Diploma in Fine .Art. merits careful consideration. On this point, they think it 
is desirable that the functions of the Universities should be carefully co¬ 
ordinated with thoje of the National Academy of Arr and Letters (see this 
Council’s letter No. 229, dated the 26th January. 1945J. While the Council are 
in general agreement with Mr. Lickinson's suggestion with reference to ih s 
proposal, they consider that it should also Ik regarded as an essentia! qualifica¬ 
tion for a Diploma in Fine Art that a candidate should possess a good working 
knowledge of at least one Indian classical language, 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. K. Nag. 

General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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Copy 

Calcutta. 

Fitm : 26 th February * fJMJ- 

E. G* Dickinson, M,A- (Hons } Oxon, 

Offg. Principal 

Government College, 

Lahore. 

To: 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society q[ Bengal, 

Sir, 

In a recent discussion with the Hon'blc Mr; Justice Edgley, Chairman of 
the Cultural Advisory Board of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal several poinis 
arose in connection with letter No, £&) of the Society*s pamphlet No. II, on The 
Necessity of a National Cultural Trust which it may serve a useful purpose to 
develop a little further. 

While the present writer finds himself in complete general agreement with 
the proposals laid down, two aspects appear to arise which so far have scarcely 
received perhaps sufficient attention and which found specific reference in 
to-day's discussions with the Hon'ble Mr Justice Ed g ley. 

These two aspects In particular would appear to take up their positions 
under two headings ; (7) Jfn mediate Necessity for a Survey of Art Treasures 

fhrotigfcmt Jhdta* And, f£) Necessity of a Diploma in Fine Art. 1 would beg 
your permission to develop them ad seriatim : 

A Suiwy of Indian Art Treasures. 

It would appear highly desirable (see pare, 13 of the Society's lettet dated 
20th Jan. 1945, i.e., No, B) that one of the objects of the proposed Committee of 
Enquiry should be to make a survey* for purposes of identification and conserva¬ 
tion* of art treasures throughout India without further delay. 

Ii wdl beat once recognized that the outstanding problem that arises in 
this connection is that of the Indian Stales, 

It is felt therefore that if any concrete results are to emerge at all. the 
immediate aid of the Political Department of the Government of India must be 
enlisted. Nothing can result otherwise 

It would appear to be absolutely essential that the Political Department 
should be approached at an early date by the Roy .1 Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in order to sound it upon the establishment of a Italian between the Future 
National Cultural Trust and the Political Department with a view to imple¬ 
menting all vital matters concerned* particularly with a view to informal ion that 
will convey fa) the precise nature of any art treasure* particularly in sculpture 
and painting, and (b) the conditions under which such treasures are conserved* 
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A^ain it would be suggested to the Indian hUtcs that where conditions 
obtain, the nature of which appears very haphazard or even neglectful, the 
N. Cl T. through the Political Department, would send a properly accredited 
agent who would bo empowered to plies his special knowledge at the service of 
the Durbar to advise on proper conservation, cataloguing, valuing, and even 
possible publication in the case of any peculiarly unique examples of Indian art. 

For some such step as the above there is already extreme urgency ; and 
the initial hindrance, as the present writer sees it from personal experience, U 
apathy and suspicion on th« pari of the controlling Durbars. Apathy U almost 
uni versa Hy prevalent, and when aroused through some enquiry from some 
outside person, leads to immediate suspicion h followed by a kind of "gone to 
ground 1 attitude, with result of course that the second State has become worse 
than the first. 

But if the Political Department can be persuaded to take a hand, a good 
deal will have been done to allay suspicion and establish matters on a plane of 
mutual respect and confidence. 

It has become a byword tn after-dinner conventions to record tales of the 
extraordinary and untune disappearance of all kinds of indigenous art 
endeavour* To the writers own knowledge collections of paintings in certain 
States have been depleted by half. Where they have disappeared no one knows 
of course. Much has gone to America In a record kepi by a dc akr in Did 
Delhi, a lot of Indian paintings were being benight up by an America officer and 
going to some insignificant and remote township, never to be heard of again ! 
The present writer was given access to this record The prices offered were 
so handsome he found competition impossible 

This much, can be said however, that the supply is growing steadily less, 
and will soon have totally disappeared. Kangra paintings arc a case in point. 
The market no longer exists because the supply is finished. It makes all a very 
tragic tale for Indian An 

Much art treasure does, however, still remain in Indian Slate* bm with 
no attention paid or regard of any kind at all They lie for the most part 
neglected, un Catalogued, already prey to the deadly fish-in sect, white am p dust 
and dirt, most paintings being tied up in bundles. In one major Punjab 
State some fifteen or mote years ngo p there was an auction of such bundles. 
They were disposed of by weigh 1 .. 

The present writer feels he must unhesitatingly affirm that by another 
decade nothing will be found remaining of the rich poetic expression of the 
spirit of man as it drew its life and inspiration from the inspired Vaishnavite 
literature of the Punjab Hill States and of Rajpulana one hundred, two hundred 
years ago. A priceless social and cultural document day by day is rapidly 
disintegrating before our eyes. 

It is the writer's supreme conviction that only speedy Intervention by the 
Political Depaitmcnt can preserve this past inspired heritage from the dust 
109 
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licap, by making immediate tactful but firm representation to all Indian Stales, 
targe or small. Size of the State is no criterion to the importance of collection. 
In the present writer's knowledge some of the smallest often prove the most 
interesting. But the story is one and all the same : total neglect on the 
pelt of State officials, neglect and often abysmal ignorance. 

Where an official of the State is appointed to be in charge of the 
collection, as in one particular instance known to the writer, it may be a clerk 
on fU. 40 a month and that only part-time, for which he receives a noble extra 
of Ks. 5 p. tn. In the particular care in mind he was unable to read the Hindi 
inscriptions at the back of many paintings. 

There is no need to labour the caw further. But unless this extremely 
tragic state of affairs can be remedied officially, one of the most fascinating and 
moving pages of India's cultural contribution in terms of plastic art, a page 
of which the world is even no*' only half conscious, will be a page beyond 
the power of anyone any more to read, 

Necessity of ti Dtpiorfiu in Fine Art 

The problem of recruitment of personnel to the N, C. T,, in the likely 
event of rapid increase in extent and scope of R C T. responsibilities, iu 
problem that also has to be faced up to without much unnecessary delay. 

It is here that the Universities of India may well be called upon to take 
a hand by instituting a Diploma in Fine Arts, as has recently been done at 
Oxford, 


An Adequate Syl/obtfs. 

!t would appear very desirable that the N. C. T. should give the 
universities some very precise inkling as to the nature of the syllabus in Fine 
Arts they would feel as most satisfying their peculiar requirements. 

To the present writer, such a syllabus should certainly envisage a very 
liberal term of reference, thereby avoiding the peril of wha; a recent famous 
art critic haft described as. the clanger inherent in the ’single-track' mind, ‘one 
of the most pitiable objects in the modern scene’. 

Four Essentials, 

(1} The first essential in a candidate wishing to qualify for a Diploma 
in Fine Art would be a thorough grasp of the main significances jn terms of 
schools and movements gathered from the most comprehensive study of both 
Indian and Western art. 

(2) Secondly, it should be regarded as most essential ‘that a really 
comprehensive understanding should be obtained of the first principles of art, 
aesthetic* and appreciation. 
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{3) Thirdly, and this must be regarded as most vital, there should be 
provision made for a most through correlation between art and the written word 
of tradition both in its religious and literary implications, It may be illustrated 
thus : 

Supposing lectures on Rajput Painting are instituted ; then in no wise 
should it be regarded as sufficient that the lecturea be confined to purely 
aesthetic consideration. Masterly handling of compositional and polychrome 
effects will not fully assess the precise merit of the artist ; because, in Indian 
painting in particular, the problem of conveyance of the emotional content of 
a pier ure must also be assessed, or, in other words, of the religious or literary 
inspiration cogent to the picture's profoundwt essence. The injunction of the 
modernists that no picture must be allowed to tell a story, will help us very 
little in assessing Indian art. any more than it would in evaluating the art of die 
Italian primitives, T here is the essence of a great /aith Mind Indian an 
wherever we find its most superb achievement. The modernist’s criterion 
therefore will send us away completely unaware of the secret of Fra Angelico. 
Paintings which have misted this quality of profoundly roust be regards as 
counterfoil art. Witness the pitiable atrocities, perpetrated almost a quarter 
of a century ago now, in honour of the Lord Krishna and still finding a place 
1)1 honour in many houses oT the rich in many Indian provinces. A more pitiful 
disaster overtaking a great art tradition it is difficult to imagine. Yet that is 
our to-day's position. 

This aspect in drafting a proposed syllabus is therefore most vital and 
to neglect it is to jeopardize the whole future ; for the neglect of it has resulted 
in the barrenness of so many schools of art in India to-day. 

That is the third essential then in any Diploma syllabus literature and 
art must be made to correlate, 

{■I) Fourthly, it would appear very necessary that holders of a Diploma 
should have qualified in at least one modern European language other than 
English. The reason for this is not far to seek. Some of the most splendid 
and stimulating and scholarly books relating to the history of Art and 
Aesthetics axe either in French or German, particularly relating to the Orient, 

For most thc& remain closed books. A member of the archaeological 
staff at Taxi la told me how painfully he was trying to go through pouch cr 
which he felt was essential to his contact with Gandharan studies and 
discoveries. This book even now has not yet been translated into English, and 

yet is one of the essential text-books for many members of the Archeological 
Department 

One of these modern languages therefore, it is most desirable, should be 
regarded as an essential desideratum in the care of Diploma holders, 

I do not think It is necessary to labour further how urgent it has become 
that a Diploma in Fine Arts should be held by future employees of the N. C. 
T„ or, for that matter, of Museums, some of which possess art Galleries, Schools 
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throughout India. 

Unless it is recognized that the history of art and aesthetics is as valid in 
the completeness of a general culture as say, the history of literature, or at 
politics, or of science, it is hopeless to espcct the likely student, besieged on 
every side by bread and .butter studies, to lake up another study, equally 
complex arid exacting in a spirit of pure love and sacrifice. 

1 trust therefore that it may now he gathered that the staffing of the 
future N. C- T may come ultimately to depend either upon the Universities or 
upon the Academy 0 / Fine Arts which it is proposed to be established as cited 
in letter No, 9* in so far as its functions relate to Fine Arts, 

Jt is believed, however, that the universities are likely to be wiLhin reach 
of a far greater student public than would the Academy of bine Alts. A 
Diploma, conferred by the Universities, would therefore be much helpful not 
only in enriching and raising the general level of cultural attainment among 
students but vastly improving the cultural prestige enjoyed by universities 
themselves. It is not too much to hope that, if the idea of a Diploma is imple* 
mented, in the course ot time, a general cultural level in citizenship may also 
he looked for throughout India. It cannot be gainsaid that jt is sadly needed, 

[ have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

Sd. E. C Dickinson, 
Ojfg Principal, 
Government Gal lege, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


XI 

PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INDEPENDENT 
DEPARTMENT FOR ANTHROPOLOGY IN INDIA. 
jsj 0 1 B 12 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

I Park Street. Calcutta* 

From: ;M April. M. 

The General Secretary. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

To: 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands, 

New Dellii. 


Sir, 

In continuation of this Society’s letter No, 1S75, dated the 12th of 
September, 1944, regarding the formation of Scientific and Cultural Boards of 
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the Royal viatic Society for Formulating schemes for post*war reconstruction 
of Science and Culture in India, 1 have the honour to approach you with regard 
to the needs and development of anthropological research in this country. 
The Society has already made known its views on the expansion of the 
Archaeological Department and the formation of a National Museum at Delhi 
(vide letters Nos- J 375 and 2422, dated the 12th and 24th November, 194-1), 

2. In the development of anthropological research in India, the Royu! 
Asiatic Society ts interested, not only as the most important learned Society in 
this country, which has been directly and indirectly responsible for the growth 
of scientific and literary researches in India, but also because die Ethnographical 
objects and skeletal materials which form the main collections of the 
Anthropological Section of the Zoological Survey of India, originally farmed 
part of the At (rule Society of fieri gal's collections and were transferred to 
the Indian Museum, when that body was founded in 1875, due mainly to 
the efforts of the Asiatic Society. It may be recalled that as early as IS 14 the 
Asiatic Society, through the interest and self-sacrifice of its members, began 
collecting materials relating tu the customs, habits and racial peculiarities of 
the inhabitants, along with Archaeological, Zoological and Geological objects, 
and established a small Museum in its room. When the main building of the 
Indian Museum was built in IS75. these were transferred and formed (he 
nucleus ofits collections While separate departments were established for 
Geology, Botany and Archeology, which look charge of the collections and 
rapidly developed and increased them, the Anthropological objects were shifted 
from one department to another (including the Industrial section), and were 
finally incorporated into and formed part of the combined Zoological and 
Anthropological Section, until this Section was reconstituted, in 1916 as the 
present Zoological Survey of India At the time of the formation of the 
Zoological Survey of India it was envisaged by both the Trustees of ihe Indian 
Museum and Dr. Annandalc. who was then Superintendent of the Section, that 
as soon as sufficient interest developed in anthropological research in the 
Country, Anthropology should be separated from the Zoological Survey of India 
and established as an independent department. 

As long ago as 1933 CoL R B. Seymour Sewell, F. R. S.. before 
relinquishing his position as Director, Zoological Survey of India, recom¬ 
mended the creation of a separate Anthropological Survey commensurate with 
the great importance of this science. Since then the rapidly growing interest 
in anthropological studies in this country, as shown by the establishment of a 
department ol Anthropology in the Calcutta University, and its inclusion as a 
subject of post-graduate studies in the Universities of Bombay, Lucknow and 
Mysore; and ihe creation of faculties for anthropology in the Universities of 
Allahabad and Hyderabad, -makes it even more dear that an independent 
Anthropological Survey of India should be established- 
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3- The importance of Anthropology in this country lies not merely in 
the theoretical advancement of knowledge with regard to the racial features, 
customs and modes of life, of its past and present inhabitants ; but in the fact 
that in a eoiMiry comprising the maim racial stocks of Man, speaking over 
200 languages and observing customs which range Tram the most primitive 
simple semi-nomadic life to the highly developed complex institutions of the 
advanced peoples, an accurate knowledge of the life and modes of behaviours 
of the various sections of the population is of great importance. For, its 
practical application will lead to the dissipation of ignorant prejudices, to the 
removal of antagonisms which foment sectional strifes and animosities, 
and to the laying of a secure foundation for the harmonious and peaceful 
existence of its inhabitants which alone can lead to the country's progress 
and prosperity. 

The existence of a population, of over 25 million aboriginals and a 
much larger number who are still nn the fringe of tribal it/e, is a problem 
whose hippy solution in the Indian body politic can only be accomplished an 
the basis of objective and systemic studies of their habits and institutions. 
This ia a mu iter which is being increasingly understood in colonial admin ism 
tion and by countries which have a mixed population. In the address, recently 
delivered in London on 'The Role of Anthropology in Colonial Development' 
on the occasion of the Centenary meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, the Right Hon’ble Lord Hailey 'one of the most distinguished 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and now in charge of the African Survey 
for a systematic study of the languages, customs and social behaviour of the 
African tribes under the Colonial administration of Great Britain) demonstrated 
the absolute necessity of obtaining scientific and objective accounts of tribal !i/c 
and institutions tor administrative purposes and for regulating adjustments to 
changing conditions without disruption and co t pletc disintegration of their 
cultures. In this connection, ho deplored the scanty use that has been made 
of Anthropology in the administration of the 25 millio n Indian aboriginals, 
and drew' attention to the urgent need of undertaking systematic and 
dispassionate studies of tribal cultures and life in India, So far, 

excepting for financial assistance in publishing works on tribal fife, as 

in Assam, or encouragement in offering facilities, researches m the 
s-fcial and religious institutions of the primitive people have been confined 

to the interest and efforts of individual officers such as Hutton, Mills, 

Grigson and others. But neither the Central nor the Provincial G vernmenta 
have made any attempt to plan and carry out systematic investigation into the 
habits and cultures of the primitive inhabitants of this country, although India 
was one of the first to institute an Ethnographical Survey in the beginning of 
this century under the leadership of Sir Herbert Rkley, which however was 
closed after only a year's work even before the preliminary survey was 
completed* 
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5. The want of interest in anthropological work on the part of the Indian 
public, and the lack of a wise and sustained policy on the pare of the Govern¬ 
ment have resulted in the failure to assemble a representative collection of 
objects of Indian life and customs in the Museums of this country, 
such as have beco made in the great Museums oi Europe and America! 
in fact, the ethnographical collections in the Indian Museum are almost in 
the same state as when Dr. Anderson wrote about them in 18G7, and they 
have increased very little over those originally transferred item this Society in 
1875. Some of European and American Museums already possess larger Indian 
collections than those found in India itself, which is a state of affairs at once 
deplorable and no longer to be tolerated. 

6. The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain has repeatedly 
drawn the attention of the Government of India to the importance of making 
adequate provision for systematic studies on the rites and Customs of the Indian 
population ; and at the joint meeting of the British Association and the Indian 
Science Congress, held in Calcutta as recently as 1533. a resolution was adopted 
on the motion of Prof H. J. Fleure. F. R. S.. for the certain of a separate 
department of Anthropology under the Government of India. 

7 In countries, such as the United States of America, with a large 
number of primitive tribes, and where conditions somewhat similar ro those in 
this country exist, there are not only large well-staffed institutions exclusively 
devoted to anthropological researches, such as. the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
and Yale and the Heye Foundation of New York, and separate department of 
Anthropology in all the big Museums, such as, the Natural History Museum of 
New York and the Field Museums of Chicago, hut the Federal Government 
at Washington has also under it a large and modern department of Anthropo¬ 
logy under the title of the Bureau of Ethnology, for carrying cn systematic 
surveys of the customs and institutions of the Red Indian tribes, 

8, In this country, on the other hand, except during the shortlived 
Ethnographical Survey in 1905-1919, there has been nr. provision for anthro¬ 
pological studies under the Government of India, apart from one single officer 
attached to the Zoological Survey of India This is utterly inadequate for a 
country like India with its vast population, including over 25 million Aborigines. 
It is evident that in the postwar programme of scientific research and develop¬ 
ment, adequate provision for systematic research on Anthropology should be 
Blade, 

It is suggested, therefore, that an independent department of Anthropology 
be established, having its own scientific staff and funds for research. It thoul j 
undertake and carry out a broad based research progtamme in all branches 
of the subject in co operation with the Anthropology Departments of the 
Indian Universities. The programme should include the biological, physical 
and cultural aspects of the subject, as determined by the department in consults- 
non with the Universities from time to time* 
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10 Arrangements wilt also k- made for die mining of personnel by the 
establishment of suitable courses leading to post-graduate degrees and diplomas 
in the subject to be given by the Universities. 

11 Thai ssich i department will be of great utility to Administrators in 
general, particularly to these dealing with popular and labour movements and 
with the aboriginal peoples, needs no emphasis. It is, therefore, hoped that 
early steps will be taken for the establishment or an independent department 
□f Anthropology and that the Government will place sufficient funds at its 
disposal for carrying out its research programme. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 
Sd. K. Nag. 

General Secretary. 

Royif Asiatic Society oj Bengal. 


XII 

CERTAIN PROPOSALS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTION 
AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NEWLY CONSTITUTED 
1NDO-IRANIAN STANDING COMMITTEE 

No IS24 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

3, Park Street. Calcutta. 

From ; 20th April, 19.15. 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

To: 

Sir Oiaf Caroc K. C. S. I. 

External Affairs Department. 

New Delhi. 

St, 

1 have the honour to refer to your letter D. O, No. D.53G-P. W. R. +5 
dated the 12th March 1945. addressed to the Ifon'blc Mr. Justice Edgley, in 
which you atk for the advice of this Society as to the best method of realizing 
certain proposals made by the recently constituted indo-Iranian Standing 
Committee 3t New Delhi for the purpose of establishing a learned Indo-Iratiiati 
Society and working such a Society into the existing framework ul the learned 
Societies in India, 
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2. In reply I Jim to say that these proposals have been c are fully consider¬ 
ed by the Council of the Royal Asia tie Society of Bengal, They a re anxious 
t-' co-operate with the Standing Committee with the object of encouraging the 
development of Indo-Iranian relations in the cultural and scientific fields and 
they regard the objects which the Standing Committee seek U> achieve as being 
of very great importance. 

3 Council agree with the Standing Committee that die most convenient 
location for the headquarters of the proposed Society would be Delhi They 
assumed ds.it this Central Society would maintain intimate celadons with other 
societies in India with similar objects, such a& the Iran Society of Calcutta ; as 
it would be mainly through the agency of such societies that the purposes of the 
Central Society would be accomplished L is essential that the Central Indo- 
fmnian Society should hz served by a competent secretarial staff. that it should 
possess a first-class library relating to all matters connected with Iran, and 
that lire re should be an efficient Information Bureau on the premises of the 
Society For this purpose it would probably require substantial grants from the 
Governments of India and Iran* a 3 subscriptions from members would be 
inadequate to ensure the efficient functioning of a body such as the Standing 
Committee have in view 

4, As regards the constitution of the proposed Society 1 am to suggest 
that there should be a Council of twenty members constituted as follows; — 

[i) Five to be elected annually by the general body of the members, 
(2 Two nominees of the fra man Government* 

(3) Two nominees of the Government of India, 

14) Two nominees of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (one for 
culture and one for science), 

(5) One representative of the Iran Society of Calcutta, 

(6) Two representatives from other Indo Iranian Societies, 

(7) Four representatives of the other learned Societies of India (includ¬ 

ing the Inter-University Board}* 

(3) Two representatives of the Indian States. 

The Council would elect its President and appoint the permanent officers 
of the Society, 

5* The main functions of the Society would be ; 

ll) The strengthening of cultural and scientific contacts -between 
India and Iran ; 

U) The promotion of learning and research with regard to Iran : 

(J) The exchange of scholars, scientists and men of affairs between 
India and Iran : 

(4) The publication and exchange of literature relating to tndo Iranian 
matters ; and 

{5) The promotion generally of the objects mentioned in Agha Alt 
Mmanwdy's speech at the inaugural meeting of the IndcNlranian 
Standing Committee. 


w 
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0. I am further t© say that this Council ate of the opinion, that the 
achievement of the objects in view might be furthered not only in the case of 
Jran but also js regards other neighbouring countries such as Nepal. 
Afghanistan, China, Tibet. Ceylon and Java by the exchange of Delegations 
and Missions, in connection with such subjects as Archeology, Agriculture, 
Scientific and Literary Research, Museums Fine Art, etc. 

7. The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal is prepared to reciprocate with 
ihe proposed Indo Iranian Society in every possible way likely to promote and 
impiove scientific and cultural relations between India and Iran ; and would be 
glad to arrange immediately for courses of lectures to be delivered in the 
Society's Hall an suitable subjects relating to Iranian culture and history . 

8. In conclusion, I am lo say that these proposals have been discussed 
by representatives of this Council with the Council of the Iran Society of 
Calcutta and that they have the support of both Councils. 

XIII 

PROPOSAL RELATING TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXISTING 
CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

No- 3708 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

I, Park Street, Calcutta, 

From ; January, 1945, 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

To; 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands, 

New Delhi 
SK 

[ have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a Report (Paper A) which 
was recently submitted to this Council by the representatives whom they 
appointed on the 24th March, 1945, for the purpose of undertaking certain 
negotiations in England with a view to the development of cultural relations 
between India and the Untied Kingdom* The previous history of this matter is 
indicated in 0 the resolution of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, dated the 24th March. 1945 (Paper B) and (iij the note (Paper C) 
which was prepared in connection with the meeting held on the 24th July, 
1945, under the auspices of the Royal Society in London. 

2. The report of the Society's representatives (Paper A) was considered 
at a meeting of this Council on the 27th November, 1945, when it was adopted, 
and the recommendations contained therein were unanimously accepted. 
In accordance with these recommendations, the Council propose to take early 
steps to constitute a permanent Joint Committee on Cultural Relations, to 
represent learned opinion ip Indie as a whole, which will be in a position to 
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diial directly with the corresponding Committee in England, as far as possible 
on the basis of reciprocal exchange. It is proposed that the first meeting of 
this Committee should be held in Calcutta as early as possible, when an 
Executive Committee of not more than seven persons will be elected, and 
there will be a general discussion with regard to the formulation of a suitable 
scheme for the development of cultural contacts between India and the 
Untied Kingdom with regard to such markers as ; 

(i) The exchange of eminent scholars between India and the United 
Kingdom, 

ui) The extension dffacilities In British and Indian Universities for 
the study of subjects relating particularly to such matters as 
British and Indian literature, history and art, 

(i») The exchange of literature relating to the subjects mentioned in [it), 
tiv) The provision of the requisite fact lilies for research scholars in 
Engla d and India particularly with a view to enabling them 
to make suitable contacts in the countries which they intend 
to visit, and 

(Vl The encouragement of scholars to undertake special courses of 


study in such cultural institutions as Museums and Art Galleries 
for the purpose of applying the results of their investigations 
to the improve mem of the organizations of the National 
Collections in their own countries. 

3. If the Indian. Committee agree with regard to the general lines of a 
suitable scheme for cultural exchange and to co-operate for this purpose with the 
British Committee, the next step would presumably be that they would empower 
their Executive Committee, to draw up and adopt a detailed scheme, for the 
purpose of implementing any general directions that may be given by the 
Indian Joint Committee on Cultural Relations. At this latter stage it will of 
court* be necessary for the Executive Committee to consider carefully the 
financial implications of the scheme which will probably have to be financed 
either directly or indirectly by the Government of Great Britain and of India 


7. This Council think that the Endian Joint Committee on Cultural 
Relations should have power to co-opt and that its initial constitution should 
be as follows : 

b members representing the Indian Universities nominated by the inter* 
University Board* 

3 members nominated by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Z 

2 

l member 

I 

1 

1 


Indian Science Congress Association, 
ALl-Indta Oriental Conference, 

History Congress. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, 
Archeological Advisory Boaid, 
Imperial Library, 
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J member nominated, by the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


1 

l 

4 1 

4* 

Victoria Memorial Calcutta, 
„ Victoria and Albert, 

*■ ft 



Museum, Bombay. 

I 



#l Madras Museum, Madras 

* 11 

4 members 

1 ■ 

* h 

■ 4 

Government of India, in consultation with 

1 member 

41 

hi 

the Crown representative, to represent 
the Indian States, 

Government of India, 

* 

4' 


each Local Government to represent 
learned opinion in each Province, 


4 members to be invited by the External Affairs Dept, of the Govt, of 
India to represent Afghanistan. Nepal Ceylon and Burma. 


6 „ nominated by other learned Societies in India, 

The Educational Adviser to the Government of India. 

The Director-General of Archeology in India, 

5. This Council are of the opinion that the scheme, outlined in the 
Report of theii representatives is one of great importance and that its adoption 
may lead to valuable developments is the field of learning both in India and in 
England. The incidental expenses in connection with the inauguration of the 
scheme are likely to be considerably in excess of any sum which the Society 
would be in a position to meet from its own funds, particularly in connection 
with travelling allowances and secretarial expenses. In this circumstances I am 
to enquire whether the Government of India would be prepared to meet the 
expenses connected with the travelling allowances of the members who attend 
the inaugural meeting of the Committee and the subsequent meeting or meetings 
of the Executive Committee and also to place an initial grant of Rs. 5,000 at 
the disposal of the Society towards the incidental secretarial expenses connected 
with the scheme. 

XV 

PROPOSAL REGARDING THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW 
BUILDING FOR THE SOCIETY 

No, 10 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

1 Park Street, Calcutta, 

p rom . Jrd January. KH® 

The General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

To: 

The Secretary 

The Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands, 

New Delhi. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment of India a pamphlet pitrpared tn connection with the approaching 
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Bi-ctnmary of the birth of the Founder of ihe Koval Asiatic Society of Rental 
lot the purpose of demeritrating the urgent necessity which has arisen for the 
construction of new premises for the Society, if it is adequately to continue 
and develop its services so the public In she Helds of learning and research, 
fn the opinion of (he Council it is impossible to stress too strongly the 
imparlance of the services rendered in the past, by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal to the cause of science, history, literature, art and archeology, A* 
regards the post-war period, the various proposals for cultural reconstruction, 
which this Council have recently submitted to the Government of India have 
shown how much remains to be dnne m preserving the cultural heritage of 
India and how necessaty it is that the urgent needs of the country in this respect 
should not be overshadowed by other public requirements This Council ate 
ot the opinion that this Society, which is the mother of so many other learned 
bodies in India, may have before it a i^rcai future of public service in the 
promotion of cultural activities in this country ; and thi$ opinion seems to be 
reflected in the recent Increase in its mem bet ship which is larger to*day than 
at any previous period in its history 

As shown to the enclosed pamphlet one of the main difficulties with 
whidi the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ha* to contend is that the old holding 
which serves as its headquarters in Calcutta is totally unsuitable to enable it to 
perform its proper functions. In this connection, l am directed to call the 
attention of the Government of India to the following points 

fij The present building is 137 years old* and the cost of repairs, 
necessary to render it capable of meeting the needs of the 
Society, for more than another decade, would he prohibitive and 
uneconomical \ 

hi) The collection of Oriental manuscripis which I he Society holds on 
behalf of the public h one of the finest in the world. It consists 
<>f nearly 57,000 manuscripts in Sanskrit, Arabic* Persian. 

11belan and other Oriental languages. The rooms in which 
this unique collection is accommodated are quite unsuitable for 
the purpose ; and unless air-conditioned rooms can be provided 
and other precautionary measures can be adopted, as 
recommended by the Archeological Chemist in India, there is 
imminent risk that the whole collection may suffer irreparable 
damage jn the near future and gradually disintegrate t 
{iii} The Society possesses a valuable library of about 80,000 volumes, 
many of which bave to be stored in dark and damp rooms 
which have been condemned by expert opinion as unfit for the 
accommodation of books ; 

(iv) Owing to Its unique position among other learned Societies in Asia, 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal is frequently called upon 
to assist other learned bodies, particularly during the period 
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of their infancy and growth : and hs premises have gradually 
come to be regarded in Calcutta as a cultural centre for many 
important branches of learning, in much the same way as 
Burlington House has become the home and focus of so many 
learned societies in London. While this Council arc ready 
and indeed anxious to do their utmost to foster the growth of 
other learned bodies, they are greatly handicapped by the 
inadequacy of their existing premises ; 
tv) The Royal Asiatk Society of Bengal has a membership of 716 
persons including scholars from all parts of the world* The 
present premises do not provide proper amenities for the 
members The reading roam accommodation is inadequate 
and suitable arrangements cannot be made either for facilitating 
research or for enabling more than a very small proportion o( 
the memhers to meet for the purpose of discussing problems 
connected with science, literature, history and other branches 
of learning ; 

(vi> The Society has no proper lecture-theatre and its office accommoda¬ 
tion is insufficient 

3. In view of the above-mentioned considerations, t am to enclose here¬ 
with a plan for a four-storied building which, it is believed, will satisfy all the 
immediate requirements of the Society and will enable it to fulfil in Calcutta 
the functions of a cultural centre similar t© those which are focussed in 
the Burlington House in London. 

4. The question of providing a new building for the Society has been 
considered on many occasions, during the last 43 years ; but so far, si had been 
found impossible to make the requisite financial arrangements. The Council 
are of the opinion that the matter can no longer be postponed : and they 
feel that, in view of the importance and urgent* of the project, there could be 
no more suitable occasion than that of the Hi-centenary of the Society's founder 
for approaching the Government of India for financial assistance to enable 
them to continue the great work which Sir William Jones began 

5 In 1911 the Government of India contributed a sum of Rs, 40,000 to 
the Society's funds towards the cost of a new building. This was credited to 
the Building Fund in which a further sum of Rs. 63,000 was subsequently 
placed. The latter amount represented the compensation received from 
Government, on account of the acquisition of part of the Society a property for 
widening Park Street, A sum of Rb $4,37^ was spent from the Building Fund 
in connection with an extensive renovation of the Society's premises in 1924 r 
as it had not been found possible to finance the project for an entirely new 
building. At present the sum to the credit of the Building Fund amounts only 
tu Rs. 2,120, against which a bill from Messrs. Martin St Ct>., for recent repairs 
es outstanding. On she other bund, the Society's permanent reserve is 
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Rs, 2,67,000, This has been invested and. as will be seen from the enclosed 
budget for 1936, yields an annual income of about Re. [0.730. [ n addition 
the Society receives an annual income of about Rs. 10,200 on account of 
‘advertising 4 , Moat of this item of income is derived from an advertising firm 
which has been allowed, temporarily to display posters on part of the Society's 
property, The income under ihe head ‘Rem’ consists of rent from shops which 
have been leased to tenants on part of the Society's premises The three last 
mentioned items together bring in a revenue of about Rs. 31,000 annually 
without which it would be impossible to balance the Society's budget which 
shows a figure of more than Rs. 50.000 on the expenditure side. These figures 
indicate that it would certainly not be safe for the Society to sell its 
investments. As regards the items for 'advertising 1 and ’rent', these sources 
of income will disappear to a large extent, at any rate, while the new building 
is under construction ; although it may be possible ultimately for the Society 
to obtain some revenue as rent in respect of such portions of the new building 
as it may not require for its own purposes Some income on this account will 
probably be derived from other societies which may wish to be accommodated in 
the near building, 

b. Anxious as this Council are to do alt that is possible to further this 
important project, their financial resources are such that they have no option but 
to apply to Government for a large measure of financial assistance. Apart from 
the cost of furniture and equipment, which will be considerable, the proposed 
new building will cost at j caBt Rg ig,oo.OOO. While a separate application is 
being made to the Government of Bengal for a grant of Rs 6,00.000 towards the 
total estimated cost of the scheme, this Council are also compelled to ask the 
Government of India for a grant Rs. Ml.OOOand for a loan of Rs, 4.00,<:u0, free 
of interest against the security of the Society’s property in Calcutta, The amount 
though latge is a comparatively small price to pay for the continuance and 
development of the activities of a Society that has done so much for the 
encouragement of Oriental learning and for the preservation of India's gjpat 
cultural heritage* 

1 have the honour to be T 

Sir. 

Your most obedient servants 
Sd K, Nag, 

General 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 


BICENTENARY OF SIR WILLIAM JONES 


In the daikest days of the Second World War the corridors of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal reverberated wilh the variegated voices of many nations : 

Indian, Chinese, British, American and others, in the interval of shew piecing 

duties, military or civil, sought the hospitality of our society, founded in 17H4 + 

by Sir * William Jones, one of the greatest linguists and humanists of the 

modern age A soldier-poet* Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, paid 

a significant poetic homage to Sir William : 

»■ 

How far his Harrow from Hindusthan ? 

Viewing the Hooghiy, [ reflect a thought 
[ sense you shared, Bengal was not our plan i 
Yet it provides still solaces unsought. 

[n 1944 we celebrated the 160 anniversary of the inundation of the 
foundation of the society and remembered that, as early as 1941, our Council 
thought of celebrating the centenary of the death of our illustrious Secretary 
James Prinsep (1799-1540). But the Global War forced the postponement of 
ah such cultural activities till 1945 when, with victory, we began sending our 
invitations to learned societies with the dawning of Peace. We took advantage 
of the birih date of Sir William Jores and made our Annual meeting of 1946 
to synchronize with his Bi-Gentenary celebration {1746-1946)* 

Its success, as attested by the warm messages printed in this volume, 
gave the t uch of poetic justice to the career of Sir William who was a Poet 
and Scholar rolled in one r He was one of the earliest to compose poems 
dedicated to ihe deities of the Indian pantheon. He was also the first to forge 
the link of culrural collaboration of the hast and the West, by demonstrating 
the genetic relation of Sanskrit with the languages of the West, The sixteenth 
century, Italian Catholic Scholar Sas&etti apparently studied Sanskrit, calling it 
a pleasant musical language and equating Deo with Deva In the 17 century, 
the protestam Dutch missionary. Abraham Roger jus published in 1651, the 
translation -with Sanskrit text) of our poet Qhaclrthari in Europe, for the first 
time. So we find many missionaries and laymen of South India, Portuguke, 
French and Belgian* studying a little Sanskrit, and mixing with Tamil there was 
produced ihe faked Esonr Veddm, the target of Voltaire's criticism So Anquiti! 
du Perron (1734-1606) visited India before Sir William Jones and provoked the 
latter's sarcastic criticism of the premature handling of Sanskrit texts 

As early as fc 723, we find the Germ n missionary (translator of the Bible 
into Tamil} Benjamin Schultee emphasising she similarity between the rUontsrak 
of Sanskrit, German and Latin* Sixty years after, in Feb. 1766, Sir William 
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Jones, in his third Annual Discourse on the History and Culture of the Hindus, 
made the following epoch-making observation The Sanskrit language 
whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure, more perfect tbn the 
Grtek. more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely refined than either ■ 
yet bearing to both of them, a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
in the forms of Grammar, than could possibly have been produced by 
accident ; so strong indeed that no phiiologcr could examine them, all three, 
without believing them to have sprung from a common source which, perhaps, 
no longer exists ; there is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, For 
supposing that both the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a very 
different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit ; and the old Persian 
might be added to the same family” That was the epoch when, along with 
a veritable revolution in the study of linguistics, there was a revolution in our 
notion of the Age of the Earth. Mutton, in his Theory of the Earth challenged 
m Mosaic account of the Creation (Book of Genesis) and the "custodians' of 
the I entateuch were alarmed by the prospect that Sanskrit would brine down 
the Tower of Saber 1 , 

To anticipate the danger they pilloried Sanskrit as a >je 8 || r f ri , ud - < vidc 
Hog ben : The Loom 0 /Language pp. 170-181), With the firm conviction of a 
Scientist, elected in 1772 to the membership of the Royal Society, Sir W\ Jnnes 
affirmed "1 can only declare my belief that the language of Noah is irretrievably 

Another remarkable Englishman Horne Tooke in his "Drimiom of 
Purefy {1786) anticipated B'ipp and other champions of Comparative grammar 
The German traveller Pallas, worked out the project of the mathematician phi¬ 
losopher Leibniz (1646-1716) and published his Comparative Vocabularies of 
all the Languages of the World (17*7), This uncriika[ work was soon supersed¬ 
ed by the German Grammarian philosopher Adt-lungs A/iffiriJaies or general 
Science of Languages, published in four volumes 1 1809-1*17). Meanwhile 
our Asiatic Society of Bengal, under the inspiring lead of Sir W. Jones fwho 
died 1791 prematurely at 49) arid his worthy successor H T. Cdebrooke and his 
colleagues, published many valuable articles. Sanskrit texts, Grammars. Dfctio- 
naries etc . together with the monumental Ajrfltfque Researches n7£9*]839), But 
all such publications were temporarily shut out of service, by Napoleon's 
Continental Blockade, 

Napoleon, h iwever. rendered an unconscious service to Orientalism by 
taking with him. rm his expedition to Egypt, some of the leading scientists and 
savants. They brought to Europe, the famous Rosetta Slone I now in the British 
Museum) which was discovered 1 1799) on one id the branches of the Nile by a 
man in the French army working under Napoleon. This tri-lingua! inscription 
helped Champollion (L79i>-1*321 to decipher the Egyptian hieroglyphs. So we 
have the satisfaction this year (1919) to felicitate the members of the XXl 
International Congress of Orientalists in Paris on their meeting, at the 150 
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anniversary of the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, which linked up 'as we find 
today) the civilisation ot the Nile Valley with that of our Indus Civilisation 
(3rd millennium B,C I. 

What the French scholars have done for Egyptology, the British Sanskn- 
tists. like Wilkins. Jones and Cklebrooke have done fur fndology- Out former 
President Henry Thomas Colobrooke (1765*1837) laid the foundation of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1823) a year after the famous 
Sodete Aifsttywe of Paris 1822). Our learned Secretary James Prinscp 1 (1799- 
1840) before his premature death, satisfactorily deciphered the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions : and thus, through his studies uf Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics, 
Prtnsep initiated a new era, in the Scientific study of Indian History and culture, 
Sanskrit and Indn European languages apart, our Society through its 
learned members, have pioneered the study of many other languages and 
cultures of Asia, through our Journals and proceedings. Memoirs and the 
Bibliotheca Indica (originally styled Bibliotheca Ajiatigdl. Even Chinese charac¬ 
ters were printed here in Bengal, by Jones ; and Marshman helped Rev. Taberd 
of Cochin China, to print (1838 his Anna mite-Latin Dictionary, 

So Tibetan grammar and dictionary, were published by our Society, 
helping the researches of that celebrated Hungarian Csomla de Kotos (1784* 
1842). His works were followed up by Rai Bahadur Sarat Ch. Das, Dr. Satish 
Ch, Vidyabhuam and others. Our first Indian President Dr ftajendralala 
Mitra, who published our first Centenary Review in 1884 and rendered yeoman 
service to the cause of Indian Archaeology and Fine Arts as well as textual 
criticism, by drawing into a line of collaboration eminent Pandits like Satyavrata 
Samasratm, Haraprasad Sastri and others. Among the languages of the middle 
East, Persian and Arabic received generous attention. 

Thus, while presenting this Bicentenary Commoration Volume to the 
public, we may humbly profess that, in spite of inevitable fluctuations of fortune, 
we have tried to keep up the tradition of Sir William Jones and served the cause 
of Science and Culture in general and of Asian civilisation and languages in 
particular. 

KA LIDAS NAG 
Editor. 


Oyr Society celebrated. in DfMmbtr llSO t the 1 GOrh Anniversary ol the hiti h ot Jimra Plinwcp 
{lFEMfriOi to whom 1 paid a ip-cdal hamate mcfitiftfiing she irztnt diftcovery in Kandahar, of two 
rat* Aiokao tntctfptfafU in CJfdrelt end Aramic of Jid ocnittry B. CL Thu* the wqfda Verna KorTito/a 
appnis now to be toed by Asoi a, in the tciA dbxtinUtrmliwi ■m*e T u Folki inhibiting ibc Mnurya 
ELonjnEccatendJng from the Ray of Rental to \mn. 


(Vide : Jofittidi AiidlijjM. Ikrii 195S) 
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When the Roman Empire Came to be divided, into Western and Eastern 
with the transfer of the capital to Constantinople in 300 A.D., we Faced the 
opening of a new chapter of history. The barbaric Teutonic nations of the 
west r by their combined attacks, brought about the collapse of the western 
Roman Empire (450 A.D.), But the Byzantine empire continued, for one 
thousand years, to be the carrier of Christian civilization in the Mediterranean 
worJJ* 

Meanwhile in 600 A.D. there appeared on the horizon the Prophet 
Mohammad (570-632 A.D.}* He inaugurated a new epochs in the history of the 
east and the west, by organizing a theocracy and a church militant Called Islam, 
By /0D AD. we find the Arabs or the Moors conquering the vast world 
stretching from the Indus Valley in the east to Egypt, North Africa and Spain 
to the west* l hese Bedouins of the desert were, however, not merely 
destructive ; they were constructive as well in their approach to earlier 
civilizations like that of their cousins of the Jewish group of Palestine, and also 
that of the Persians whom they converted totally. The Sassanian Empire of 
Iran (225-650 A.D.) was the meeting ground of the Byzantine culture on the 
one side and of the Si no-Indian civilization on the other. The vast legacy of 
these cultures was inherited and mobilized by the Arabic speaking peoples 
who, in due time, took the lead in cultural developments, especially under the 
Abbaside Caliphate (753-1100 A.D*) The so called Arabian Nights, which 
cairui to be a work) classic/'was a veritable symbol of cultural colb bo radon 
of the Arab people with the Hindus, the Persians, the Chinese, and other 
civilized nations. The Moslem fleet was active all along the Arabian Sea r the 
Persian Gulf, the Caspian and the Black Sea, and over the entire Mediterranean 
hasln* Some scholars are of the opinion that the Spanish-Arab navigators even 
crossed the Atlantic to reach the New Woild, That is how we find great works 
of geography from \aqubh Masudi, Abu I fed a, and other precursors of I bn 
Biituu (1304 1378), the great Arab traveller who visited India and China. 

The Arab-Moorish empire (700-1500) developed a wonderful civilization in 
Spain r where some of the rare books of Aristotle and other Greek scientists and 
philosophers were assimilated or translated into Arabic and from Arabic into 
Hebrew and Latin. Cordova and Granada of Mootish Spain were the centers of 
learning, with libraries and laboratories in the Dark Age of Europe, when 
pioneer scientists like Roger Bacon and Pope Sylvester used to come to Spain 
for advanced studies in mathematics and philosophy, alchemy, and chemistry. 
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Similarly* m the Middle East we find that. along with many important 
libraries, there were two obse* vaiufies, one in Damascus, Syria, and the other 
near Baghdad in Iraq- Thus the cultural attitude of (slam gradually tame to 
be modified, and a liberal religious philosophy (like the MuTtazikj was adopted 
with the conviction that God T s action towards Man was regulated by justice and 
reason. These rat ions lists came to be persecuted, later by reactionary groups 
both Moslem and Christian, 

Ma mun the Great i SI 3-833) was a great patron of learning who 
encouraged translation from Sanskrit, Persian, Syriac and Greek, As the 
result of this cultural collaboration, we find a galaxy of talents in the Near 
East who were the real precursors of the early Renaissance in the age of Dante 
(12b5-1351) T Dante refers lo the works of the two outstanding Moslem 
philosophers i Avicenna and Averroes (I bn Rushdj, 

In India the multi-pattern thoughts, religion* as well as philosophical, 
came to be synthesized by the great philosopher, Sankara (8th century AD.) m 
preaching absolute monism of the Vedanta. The metaphysical rigidity of this 
philosophy of non-dualism fAdtrotat) was enriched by the importation of the 
emotional content of salvation through faith, preached by RamSnuju and his 
successors tilth lo 15ih century A D.) of the devotional (Bftofctfj school, 

So, in the new literature of Persia and Arabia of this momentous epoch* 
we find three outstanding personalities : (I) Eerdori, the author of the great 
Persian epic. Skahnameh, the Book of Kings, litetally weighed in gold in the 
Court of Sultan Mahmud Then in the department of historical scholarship, we 
find (2) Ai Bit uni, who visited India with the troops of Sultan Mahmud and yet 
found time to study Sanskrit and to write a magnificent survey of Hindu 
geography, astronomy, literature, and philosophy in his Arabic volume Indica 
Hie possible collaborator and kinsman of Bokhara, (3) Avicenna made monumen¬ 
tal contributions, to the three independent sciences of medicine, philosophy, and 
pedagogy. Probably in hia age a philosopher was expected to be a doctor as 
well, mmktermg to the needs of the body and of the soul. Thus we find that 
Avicenna s researches into medicine and philosophy were translated in so Latin 
and came to be used as text books in the universities of Germany, where Albertu* 
Magnus (1103-1280} was a worthy disciple of Avicenna. Many works of 
Aristotle and other Greek philc^phen ^ ere luckily studied and preserved by 
Avicenna and hia successor, the Spanish born Arab philosopher Aver roes- From 
their Arahie versions of the Greek scientists and philosophers, Greek thought, 
came to be incorporated into the Scholastic philosophy of medieval Christendom 
which found its first poetic voice in Dante and its great theological philosopher 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Avicenna, with his two illustrious contemporaries, Biruni and Ferdosi. 
appeared in an age when the Indo-lraniim thought from the East and the 
Graeco-Roman thought from the West flowed freely into the apparently desert 
regions and firmed the oases of philosophy and mysticism which enriched the 
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history of mankind till 1200 A,D,. when we find the last embers of Islamic 
free thought flaring up m the supreme creations of Ibn Rushd born in 
Cordova in Moorish Spain, (Vide : Renan : Avicenna and Averrost. 

Avicenna himself recorded in his a in biography that he learned mathema¬ 
tics from a Hindu green -grocer and felt gradually drawn towards the sciences 
of medicine and philosophy. European scholars have traced some of his medical 
and philosophical doctrines to Galen, Hippocrates, and Aristotle. But we 
should also remember that, ever since the dynimic march of Buddhism through 
the whole of Asia and the Mediterranean world, Buddhist missionaries as 
medicine-men were relieving human Buffering, with the blessings of the great 
(Ayurvedic) healer Bfiaijajyn-Gurn, the in car nation of the Buddha as physician. 
Many Indian medical texts lc.1. Bower Manuscript) were translated as much 
into Chinese as into Persian and Arabic, So we should now try to re-discover 
the Oriental precursors and collaborators of Avicenna and his followers, 

Hindu medicine, as is well known, attended equally to the three main 
sources of remedies : (a) vegetable, (bj animal and £c) mineral. The History 
, <>f Hindu CTu^mry by Dr, P. C. Ray and the Indian Medicinal PInnrs by 
Major B. D Basil opened our eyes to the Endian contributions to the positive 
sciences and ideas which were well known to the Moslem scholars under the 
enlightened Abba side rulers and their successors. 

, *>o thv lliought-pafTern ol Avicenna interpreted so far from the exclusive 

Aristotelian angle—must be reviewed with reference to his nearer Oriental 
precursors and collaborators like AJ Kindi, Nahli, Farabi and others. 1 give 
below a general table of knowledge, based on the works of Avicenna, that have 
luckily survived t 

1» Compendium and Commentary on Greek Science and 
Thought (from Plato, Aristotle, Galen, etc , to the neo- 
Platon ists of Alexandria 

Z. Astronomy, medicine and mathematics (both Hindu and 
Hellenic), 

3. Euclid's Geometry and Ptolemy's Almagest. 

4. Canons of medicine (used as texts down to 17th century in 
European Universities). 

5. Logic (the mainstay of studies for the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages), 

6. Metaphysics : Human faculties nr perceptions. 

7. Guide to Wisdom {which Avicenna wrote in prison) 

H. Texts on Mysticism and Psychology. 

9. Alchemy or the Elixir of Life 
10. Rhetoric and Poetry', including a Poem on the Soul. 

Such an enumeration nfhis works and the subjects off,is study probably 
gives onty a vague idea of i he nature of the unique personality and the profound 
philosophical outlook nf Avicenna. We cannot help admiring his passion for 
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the universal which marked him as one of the early pioneers of the 
finding its fullest expression in the middle of the fifteenth century when the 
virile Turkish people conquered Constantinople £1453 J and scattered the ancient 
Classics all over Europe. The Turkish people also claim Avicenna as one of their 
own, and there are many books in Turkish on his life and systems, Islam lias 
been a great carrier of Eastern science thought and culture to the West and vice 
versa \ therefore, I appeal to all synthesizers of human knowledge, to plan and 
publish a new East-West Encyclopedia for the better understanding of mankind. 
The European commentators of Avicenna has naturally emphasized [lie Western 
iGrsecc-Roman) context of his works But it is high time that we now pay 
more attention to the scientific and philosophical texts and trends of his Oriental 
predecessors (20 already acknowledged by Avicenna J and contemporaries I could 
not visit his birthplace, or that of his astronomer friend Biruni ; which is now in 
the Sovkt zone. But J met many scholars in Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and Egypt 
during my East voyage (1.950-51), who are re-editing and re-discovering our 
great pioneers Like Avicenna. 

A large collection of books and manuscripts in the East was destroyed in 
the age of political chaos , but a considerable part of them were luckily trans- - 
ferred, as the Byzantine manuscripts were transferred to Italy and to the various 
libraries of Europe. Mnttif them have not yet been translated into any of the 
European languages and are therefore ignored by the scholars, not to speak 
of the common man ; bur many of them have been catalogued by the Preach, 
the German, the Italian, the Spanish and the English experts. 

I appeal to the various libraries and universities Co come forward and to 
publish, in a spirit of collaboration* inventories of such important books and 
manuscripts in their collection : these would throw considerable tight on the 
history of the cultural relations between the East and the West* I propose, on 
this millenary of Avicenna, a master of the three disciplines of philosophy! 
medicine, and education, that a Golden Book, of the Renaissance of the East and 
West, may be prepared and published, for the benefit of the common man and 
for better understanding between the nations. 

In the history of human thought Avicenna will occupyan outstanding place, 
Born Persian and mastering the belles lettres of Iran, he studied the Koran 
and emerged, like his fellow countryman Biruni of Khatazen (Khiva), as a master 
of Arabic prose and of Arabian philosophy. He ransacked the libraries from 
Khiva to Quazvin, Rey, and Esfahan, finally dying in Hamadan (1037). Persian 
and Arabic books apart, he must have handled Hindu* Syriac, Hebrew,and other 
Oriental texts, before settling down to the analysts of Greek medical and phiicj. 
SophicaL works. Jn his SJm/a. a Book of Recovery, we find hia equal alertness 
in physics and mathematics, logic and metaphysics He analysed the nature 
and function of abstract ideas. But in systematizing Aristotle, he was influenced 
by neo-Platonic theories ; this explains the deep mystical vein in some of his 
writings. In fact, Avicenna was attacked by Gha&ali for bunging “mystic" 
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theology into philosophy! His idea of Lhc permanence of Soul might have 
been derived from Hindu or neo*Pf atonic thought. Avicenna aspired to 
harmonize philosophy with some sort of as universal religion in which God i& 
the “Moral Governor'* of the Universe, Some parts of his commentary on 
Aristotle created difficulty, nay, conflicts in the minds of his Christian admirers. 
Such trends became more aggressive in the age of hrs successor, Averrocs* who 
discarded boldly a!I reactionary thought, Moslem or Christian and affirmed the 
unity of intellect and the universality of scientific laws, which he grasped, like 
Avicenna, through studies of mathematics, medicine, law, and philosophy, 
Averroe's last days ended in persecution : for white Avicenna and the Jewish 
Maimonktes softened the differences between Aristotle and Orthodox Christian 
theology, Averroes came into conflict with the Church (Idamic and Catholic) 
which prohibited such works “until purged of all errors/ 1 

I remembered Averroes in Cordova and Avicenna in Esfabanand Hamadao, 
[ participated in the millenary of Ferdosi and of Birum organised by our Iran 
Society of Calcutta, Now 1 offer, on behalf of India and Greater India, our 
homage to the great Doctor-Fhilnsopher Avicenna, and l thank my friends of 
America for bringing me out this year to lecture on Asian Civilization at 
M a cates ter College, thus permitting me to honour in the New World a great 
man of the Old World. 


INDIA AND IRAN 

[’rein, 1 *nlu| AJdim at the AtinmJ Uewal XfixtintJ of (he I(*r> Sodely, Mirt h 1<HS7 

l beg to convey, at the very outset, my hearty thanks to the member™ of 
our Council, for the sustained interest they have shown in the proxies* of the 
Iran Society. 

As a learned Society it has served (he cause of Endo- Iranian understanding 
and goodwill by propagating our common ideals of Asian Unity and also by 
publishing two monumental volumes commemorating the Millenaries «F the 
encyclopedist AbBiruni and the philosopher scientist Avicenna By these 
two erudite volumes, apart from our splendid Journal Jndo-Jranita the Iran 
Society has won its permanent place in the opodana or audience*hall of 
iranology* 

In my short annual address J wish to share with you my learned colleagues, 
the dream of building in our permanent House—a Hall of In do-Iranian Art 
and Culture through the ages The dream flashed upon my subconscious: self 
while I was walking (l<)5U-5iJ through the ruins nf Pcrsepolis and the Persian 
monuments of the later epochs, I remembered how, about two centuries ago, 
the pioneer French Ironist, Anqueti] du Perron came to India In search of the 
Vedas and translated for the iitst time, the Zdti Aic.ttfi and the On/tticHiats for 
which credit goes to our friends of Bombay and specially to the Zoroa strain 
Parsecs of Western India. We hope that the Bi-centenary of the Indian visit of 
Anquetil, will be celebrated by the Asiatic Society of Bombay jutf as that of 
Wiiliam Jones was adequately done by our Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

In eastern India—from Patna to Calcutta—-we should be surprised to find 
manuscripts and archaeological monuments of rare value, attesting to the dose 
cultural relations of Iran and India. The archives uf the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and of the Khuda Bus Library, Pains, among 
others, will open our eyes to many invaluable cultural Jinks waiting to be 
tabulated into a Catalogue Riasonn. for the benefit of the public 

Half a century ago. Dr Spooner, of the Archeological Survey of India, 
wrote enthusiastically on ‘‘The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History 11 , w hile 
excavating the Asobn sites near Kumrahar. Patna. Time has made ample 
reduction in his inflated theories ; but new archeological evidences have, since 
then, come out to strengthen Dr, Spooner's hypothesis The architecture, 
sculpture and minor art* of the Mnurya-Sunga period {300—130 ft CM — 
even after ravages of centuries - sho w striking parallelism, with those of Ache- 
meman Iran. When Cyrus founded that dynasty in, 558 B, C. p we in India were 
in the dynamic age of Mahavira and Buddha. Our Indian merchants then were 
travelling as far as Babylon—via Persian Gulf, as recorded in the famous Bo cent 
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Jotoluj, Darius and his son Xerxes ruled over three continents from Greece in 
t he west to Sittd in the East. Alexander of Macedon got some information about 
Iren and India from Herodotus end Xenophon. He conquered Iren lfl d 
savagely burnt Persepolis (330 B. C.), Invaded India (327 B. C.) and died in 
Babylon (323-B. C.)* His Asiatic Empire fell to the lot of his General Sdeucus 
oi Syria ; and Chandregupia Maurya. as it is reported got Arachosjs from 
Heucua, after a trial of arms, and thus extended the western borders of India 
to Eastern [ran. Megastherws, the Greek ambassador in Pataliputre, compared 
its glones with’ the sphndour of Susa and EcbmnaA I remembered these facts 
whik visit.ng those places in 1950 and I returned to India with the urge to 
to visualize, in a gallery of comparative arts, the reai and abiding exchange of 
Culture between India and Iran. 

The Asoka gallery, of our Hall, when well furnished will prove this truth 
with reference to the Mauryan remains of architecture and sculpture the 
inscriptions, pillars end other objects which should be compared with ’theii 
ranian prototypes, influenced already by the earlier Mesopotamian and the later 
He kmc nion/j, The Indo-Gteek (Baetrian) and Indo-Parthian rulers of Nerlh- 
esl India and Afghanistan (old Arachosia) were the carriers of Graeco-Iranian 
culture to India, not yet fully appreciated by our Indian scholars who visit 
little oflran and less of the Hellenic East which therefore must be well re. 
presented in our galleries by plaster casts and authentic photographs. The 
inscriptions of Behitfnn and Naksh-bRustam offer striking parallels in the 
epigraphic documents of Iran and India. -So the Kfcw*U, (right to left style of 
writing in the Asokan and post-Mauryan epochs, proves beyond doubt, that India 
and Imn closely collaborated down to the Indo-Scythian period in the history of 
(the 1st and 2nd Centuries A. D). The Ssrnlth Pillar of Asoka, which 
gives free India her national emblem. Is the most convincing proof of Iranian 
migration into Indian art, not only in the floral and animat moti/j but also in 
the delicate stone polish and in colossal proportions, The rock-cut caves with 
their inscriptions, friezes etc , bear Out the same resemblances, The loti form 
bell- capital of Aaofan pillars and such other motifs are derived from Western- 
Asm via Iren, like many other art symbols, not forgetting the imperial Lion 
figure which was the ancient Solar symbol of Iran naturalized into the semi- 
solar myths behind the great Buddha, a spiritual successor of the Iranian sage 
iaratbustra Mauryan art therefore, is the crucible In which we rediscover 

" ph T f ° TmS ‘ ** ar ‘ S ° f Iran and Elam Mesopotamia and Egypt Along 
that cultural route travelled^ Asoka ordered in his Edicts^his messengers of 

good-will via Kandahar, Syria and Gyrenaica (north Africa! to Macedon and 
Epirus feeing Italy. 

This Hellenic East become a Roman Province from 146 B, C. and we find 
the emergence of Romano-Indian or Hellenistic arts after the Greco-Buddm 
art of Gandhara and Arachosia, The Andhra-Kushan coins, sculptures and 
architecture show, along with the Hellenistic, many Iranian traits ignored so 
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far by Indian archaeologists who will be convinced if they visit only the Museum 
of Teheran. Its grand collection offers many parallels with those of Tastifa and 
Peshwar, of Kashmir and Afghanistan. Both the Aakas of Bactria and their 
successors of Acythic origin, the Kushans, absorbed much from Iranian culture 
which was thus introduced to infuse a new life into Indian art and culture. In 
their coins we find, along with the Hellenistic divinities, the figures of Afjr/im 
and of Buddha, Sun temple has been discovered near Kabul. So Fire worship 
prevailed in some Zoroastrain temples discovered in Taxila, Iranian administrative 
titles and officers like the fCihatrapas or Satraps are found in the insci iptions of 
this l nd O'Scythian epoch which ended with the collapse of the Andhra and the 
Kushan empires with the rise of the Sagsanian empire m Iran. Before the 
Arab conquest of Iran {650 A. D ), the Sassanun rulers vanquished even the 
Roman might and influenced the whole Middle East from Palmyra to 
Peshawar ; and this Ira no-Hellenistic art newly discovered in Hadda, Begram, 
Bamiyan and Fern ndvkistan—entered Central Asia and China, through old 
Arachosia, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Khotan. From the Sassanian invasion 
of India (241 A D ), to the Arab Muslim conquest of Iran-for full four 
centuries—Sassanian Iran was the cultural rival of Eastern Roman Empire, just 
as Mithraism once rivalled early Christianity in Rome, the heart of the Western 
Roman Empire. Mazdaism and Manichaeism have left documents which should 
be studied closely now with the Mali ay ana Buddhist and early Christian texts 
emerging in a new light by the recent discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The pre-Islamic Pahlevi literature of Iran not only attested to the revival 
of the Avestan studies but also prepared the ground for Iranian epic poets like 
Daqlqt and Firdausi The millenary celebrations of Firdausi, of Biruni and 
of Avicenna, have, between 1934-1954, opened our eyes to the prolific exchange 
of culture prevailing between Iran and India : and it should be shown to the 
general public by displaying, in a gallery, the illuminated manunscripts, sculp¬ 
tures and paintings of this period. The French Archeological mission in 
Afghanistan and the German, British, Russian and Japanese missions in Central 
Asia have made sensational discoveries of art and archeology mostly taken out 
of India and Iran to London, Paris, Berlin, Tokyo, Leningrad and Moscow 1 
When we bring them hack to our museums and galleries, if not the originals at 
least the replicas and reproductions we shall then understand how- India was 
enamoured of Persian Art and literature from the age of Amir Khusru to Hafiz, 
how Babur loved Iranian art, sedulously cultivated by his descendants like 
Humiyun and Akbar, jan,,nvlr and Shih Jahfrn, Torn pages from the art- 
albums of those artist—rulers have been traced in di Here nee places of Europe 
and America, But still we have in Iran and India such a grand collection of 
illuminated M. S. S. and paintings as to fill many galleries. While In Ispahan, 
1 was thrilled to find excellent mural paintings depicting Humiyijn's visit to 
Iran and also the exploits of Nadir Shah The Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Museum of Lucknow. Delhi, Hyderabad and Deccan, many, if explored care- 
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fully, yield Indo-Persian painting and art objects which will provoke Iranian 
scholars to study them for years in India Our octogenarian veteran historian 
Sri Jadunath Sarkar and his disciples have discovered, edited and published 
Persian historical and literary manuscripts of rare value not only to the Indian 
but to the Iranian scholars also They carry on gloriously the tradition of 
Raja Rammohun Roy {1772 L833) who was an expert Persian scholar as attested 
by his Persian monographs and also by his periodical Mmitiil AJtftbtfr which 
linked up modern India with Iranian Asia. Since then the freedom movement 
in India, Iran, Afghanistan Turkey and other countries of the Middle East 
was furthered by many now forgotten Persian "Underground 1 periodicals and 
pamphlets which should be rediscovered during ihe centenary {1857-5Q) of our 
first War of Independence, 

To discover and display such a variegated and vast materials for the 
education of the common man we must have a permanent building with an 
Exhibition Gallery and with a Safety Vault to prpiact rare manuscripts, books 
and fleets d + AJ?, according to the resolution of the Unesto. How many 
priceless documents of art and culture have been totally destroyed and lost to 
mankind by invasions, wars and sudden catastrophes ! So 1 pleaded, for years, 
for their safe custody H and I appeal now to our Stale Governments as well as to 
the Central Government to come forward to help the Iran Society in building up 
worthy ban House with a special Gallery of Indo-Iranian Art and Culture, 
We hope that Maulana Azad and the learned Iranian Ambassador Dr. Hekmat 
will a I ao guide our steps so that we may receive necessary aids from the India 
Government and from the enlightened Government of Iran in erecting the 
first permanent centre of Indo-Iranlan Culture, Outside Iran, our India is the 
only country where for nearly a thousand years* history, poetry and other 
blanches of literature have been composed in Persian which was our main court 
language down to 1S35, Su Persian music and pic ter Sal arts have found their 
most congenial soil <n India. May that gtorious chapter of cultur il collaboration 
therefore soon find its concrete from and depository in a permanent Iran House 
in this historic city of Calcutta, 
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R«ad Al The Fourtrcmh Annual General Meeting of the Inn Society, (1958) 

In my parting address to the Annual gathering of the Iran Society, I 
extend my hearty thanks to my colleagues and offer my best wishes for the 
continued prosperity of the Society. 

Iranalogy, naturally very dear to our Iranian cousins has. in the last 
two centuries, come to be a cultural discipline of world significance. Outside 
Iran, India and Afghanistan made special contribution to the study and 
development of Persian which has been cultivated also by some of the leading 
nations of the West like France, Germany and England. In that connection. 

I was provoked to explore what the French savants have done in the 
develoment of Ira nolog y, 

As General Secretary (i942-46) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I was 
privileged to organists the Bi centenary {1744-19461 of the birth of Sir William 
Jones who. 1 found, entered into a vigorous polemic with A...D or Anqtietil 
Du perron signalized by the only paper written in French, by Jones, as we find 
in bis Collected Worfcj, J shall refer to that academic controversy in the 
context of the life and studies of Anquetil Du perron. 

Abraham-Hyasinthe Aoquetil Duperron was born in Paris, on the 7th 
December, 1731 and he died in Paris on the 19th January, 1805. Out of 
years of his life, he devoted nearly 50 years in exploring, studying and 
publishing the classics of Tran and India where his name should be specially 
remembered. He smuggled himself into a French boat, sailing from France to 
Pondicherry < 1754} and thence came to Bengal where he tried to learn 
Sanskrit and the Wdat. But the British under Clive wanted then to capture 
Chandernagore whence Duperron s friends smuggled him out : and just before 
the historic Battle of Plassey (1757}, he actually visited the camp of Nawab 
ShirAju'd-Dawlah and his Hindu and Muslim Generals. Meeting the French 
General Busy in South India, Duperron finally reached Surat (where his 
brother was an officer) the stronghold of the Parsecs and the Dasturs who 
ware the real custodians of the Avertu which Duperron. since his early days 
in France, wanted to copy, edit and translate. After a series of adventures, he 
completed the study (and compilation) of the Atesiii in 1750 at Surat, 

After return to France in 1763. when Voltaire was publishing (1764) his 
articles on "Zoroaster'' in the Dictfonflrtfre Philosophise. Duperron published 
for the first time (1771) in Europe, the entire Awst# with his notes and 
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commentaries. He impulsively attacked Dr. Hyde of Oxford ; and the brilliant 
Oxonian. William Jones (already renowned at JO as a Persian scholar) retaliated 
by writing a scurrilous triuckm in French, attacking DupetiWs edition of 
Ills Avesui, But his immortality was assured, before, ihc death of William 
Jones in 1794. Duperrpn is not only remembered today as the Pioneer Irantst. 
but also as the hist man to inform the West about our Great Epic^ the Afafttf- 
BJiSrdfri, His knowledge of Sanskrit might have been defective> but after the 
publication of the Avesta, Duperron was consulted by many European scholars 
and collectors as the then leading authority on Iran and India in Europe. He 
refuted the theory of Montesquieu on the so-called "Asiatic despotism" by 
publishing in 1778 a hook on "Oriental Legislation". He published also 
(1786-87) his 'Historical and Geographical Researches on India.** 

In this epoch, Du per run made another epoch making contribution by 
publishing, in 1786 # the first draft of his translation of the Qpnzkhut (Persian 
translation by Diirashiktih). His friend Col Gentil (French Resident It Fyzobad) 
sent him several manuscripts of the Persian translation of the Ujuiurfiads, 
(made in Delhi in 1656). So its ter-centenary should be celebrated by our Iran 
Society h along with the bi centenary of Du perron's cultural mission is India 

Ti waa during the last quarter of the 18th century that Dupcrrtm pre- 
pared for the western world the Avtsta and the Larin version of the Upanishads. 
On account of these publications the eminent French orientalist E. Burnout 
while making a critical study of the Yasna, paid a glowing tribute to Dupeiron 
as the pioneer in Iranology, 

Duperrnn sailed away from France at the age of 23 with a copy 
of his favourite Montaigne and a Hebrew Bible, but he was lucky to offer 
to the Christian west s new Bible the Acfistd, for which he was euJogbed 
by Michelet-the Master Historian of Fra rice in his Bitie of Humanity. 

In Surat Duporron worked hard in collaboration wish his Parse* friends 
and the two opposite groups of the learned fxtc worshipping priests or Daslurs* 
some conservative,, some reformers : Manecharii from whom he got a rare Pet- 
levi^-Persian Lexicon in the first, and Darab and his cousin Kaus his principal 
teachers in the second group. The history of his collaboration with the native 
Parsee scholars has been carefully recovered by Duperrorris biographer 
Raymond Schwab and also by the venerable Dr* J. J. Modi, whose papers on 
the subject, have been incorporated in the biography. Dr, Modi luckily 
recovered from Colombo* a rare manuscript of the At csJu, with, the notes of 
Dupermn, which he presented to the National Library of Paris : and if 
searches are made even now, some other manuscripts of the A vesta (in Bombay) 
and the UpctrtitfwtJj fin U* P.) may be found to be connected with Du perron 
who has been justly honoured recently {February 12 B 1958) by the members of 
the Gama Oriental Institute with Sir R. P. Masani as the President of the 
Du pet ron Memorial meeting. The Cams Institute manuscript of the Aiemi 
is very precious because* on its margin < we can read today the handwritten 
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notes of Dtiperron who was abused in England and Germany, for his wrong 
reading and defective translation. 

In 1763, on his return from India (via England where J7th century 
fragments of the A vesta were found ) to France. Deperron was elected to the 
French Academy and continued to publish many important works down to his 
last days. Du perron wrote (1800) to Sal vaster de Sacy. a noted scholar of Persian 
who acquired 130 Oriental manuscripts in 1805 for *5000 francs* "If God 
grants me a few years more of the use of my right hand which otien refuses 
to serve. [ may pEomise to complete in five volumes a Zend-Latin-French 
Dictionary". 

The French Revolution came like a Deluge to upset the wortd and equally 
the life of a modest scholar like Duperron. Dupcrron did not fare w ell either in 
the Napoleonic Era : for he could not gain official patronage (like his brother) : 
he had indeed refused to swear loyalty to the first consul, who was soon to be 
the Emperor + 

He dosed his eyes finally (19th January, 1805) like an Iranian/a<|uir or 
an Indian yogi as Prof % I vain Levi aptly observed He worked ' F fbr the 
glory of the Supreme Being ( Eire Supreme) with whom. I a humble creature, 
struggled to remain closely united/" echoing the mystic realisation, as it were 
of the L^fMniihctJ which galvanized Schopenhauer 1 173}h 1H6Q) and so many 
western thinkers. 

The German orientalists attacked Duperron in the early days hut his 
works were given world-wide publicity by two eminent Germans ; Schopen¬ 
hauer for the and F. Nietzsche through his "T/iti* apnfec Zarmhuma'* 

Philologists like Ge!dner f Bartholemy and an even-growing number of German 
scholars made ample amends by makjng the Indo-European Vedas and the 
Jndo-Irankn Avepta, the subjects of their liferiong studies. After Sir William 
Jone P $ attack, the Oxford University and its famous Press invited the German 
SanskritLflr Max Muller to publish the Rig-Vedfi Samhita and also the L r pdni- 
ihads Ze*t d-Averta in the famous 50 volume series "the Sjcred Booh of the Fag" 

Fur the latter work Max Muller had to seek the co-operation of the French 
J ranist James Darme&Teter (an adapt of the Zend and the Afghan languages) 
who personally visited India and the Fire temples of Bombay (1880-87) 
conducted by the eminent scholar J. J. Modi who wrote on Zoroastrianism for 
4I> years 11893*1933)- 

Thus from the comparative study of the Y^Jtin by Burjiouf to the complex 
modern translation of the A vesta by Darmesteter. France worked for the w'noJe 
of the 19th century to justify the pioneer Iranist Duperron He offered not only 
a new Bible (non-Hebrew) from Asia. but. amidst many inevitable blemishes of 
the first explorations, opened such a glorious field, of comparaiive religion and 
linguistics, gfowing out of the intensive study of the Veda- «nd the Arena. 
These are- to-day the very indispensable sources of Indo-European philology and 
Culture, as I realized during my student days tn Europe. Prof. Antoine Me liters 
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searching analysis of Indo4raman 1 a ngnages and Prof. Paul Pellioi's lectures at 
the College de France on “Iranian influences on Central Asia”, opened my eyes 
to a new Iranian horizon of Asian history, as 1 acknowledged in my recent work 
“Discovery 0 / Aria which, it is now my pleasure and privilege, to present 
to our Iran Society through my yery dear friend and colleague Dr. M. 
Ishaque with whom I had the great joy to participate in the Millenaries of 
Immortal Firdausi, of the savant Al-Biruni and of the Physician-philosopher 
Avjceana, 

The Commemoration Volumes of Al-Biruni and Avicenna shine like 
two grand portals to the Apodana of Iranology. as 1 hinted in my last annual 
address But now the Society has earned by its devoted efforts to claim public 
support, official as well as nan-official, to its plan of building a permanent House 
of Indo- Iranian culture in this historic city of Calcutta. With my friend Mr, 
S, N. Modak whom i congratulate on his re-election as the nest-President) and 
other colleagues, 1 pressed our claims to a plot of land from the Corporation 
of Calcutta The learned Mayor Dr. Triguna Sen, D. Sc, (Munich) and lire 
Chairman of the Standing Town Planning and Development Committee, gave 
us a very sympathetic hearing. We eagerly expect a favourable reply from 
the Corporation. So 1 fervently appeal to the members of the Iran*Soc«ty 
and to the enlightened public to help adding to the Building Fund, so ably built 
up by our Hony. Secretary who assures us that he will be ready to spend 
Rs 50.000/- for buildings as soon as the Corporation makes a free gift of land 
1 solemnly pray that the Iran House be soon erected, sq that it may stand as 
a permanent link between Iran and India. 

Long live our Iran Society I 


b March. 1958. 
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While attending the British Commonwealth Conference in Sydney, just 
on the eve of the Second World War, I was pleased to get invitation From the 
Canadian delegates to visit Canada. But the War upset all calculations and I 
had the pleasure to visit Canada in 195S. 

The International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom (founded 19009 invited me. with other European delegates, to 
participate in their 16th Congress held at ths University of Chicago (August, 
IQ5S) As the principal speaker, representing Hinduism,—with four other 
speakers for Buddhism, Judaism. Christianity and Islam,—we were given all 
facilities of travels—by sea or air—from our home bases I was informed that 
from London I ! shall travel with about 12J European ladies and gentlemen, 
sailing per S, S. Suxoma the charming Cunard Liner. It was a fine ship, 
offering ut excellent meals and good books on America and a splendid relief 

map of Canada, which all of us were so eager to See on voyage in the glorious 
autumn season. 

The ship touched France and then Ireland to take some catholic 
passengers, while our fellow delegates—mostly Protestants were roused by the 
news that the (USA) Nuclear Submarine Natiim plunged into the Pacific near 
Alaska, crossed the vast Arctic Ocean via North Pole and emerged into the 
Atlantic near Greenland in a record time. God Poseidon seemed to have 
grumbled with USSR who soon took noble revenge by launching the first man¬ 
made planet round our Earth's orbit. In the South, USA and USSR, UK and 
Australia, with others, were rediscovering and mapping Antarctica (one or 
two >>. the vast continent explored In this International Geo-physical Year. 
My cabin-mate, a Cambridge Don. explained to me the vast significance of 
these discoveries and adventures. On the other hand the Philosophers and 
Theologians in our party, nodded their heads sceptically and questioned as 
they said : ‘What are all these worth' if Man misuses Science to destroy the 
Human species and Civilisation, only a 100 years after the publication of 
Darwin's Origin of the Specter 

Threatening fog enveloped our brave ship Saxon id which seemed to toss 
and tremble for 24 hours, aimlessly (as we apprehended and remembered how. 
through collision with Iceberg, the ship Titanic was lost in 1912}, 

Luckily for us the sun dispersed the fog, brightening gloomy faces ; and 
we went up the deck to gaste on the Belle Isle the beautiful island which made 
gesture io us, as it were, showing that the historic estuary of the mighty river 
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St Lawrence was near I 1 stopped studying books and applied henceforth 
my mind to watch Nature’s glory and grandeur of gigantic Canada—the 
—friendly neighbour and sentind of the Arctic for the United States-which 
I visited from the Atlantic and die Pacific coasts, but never from the Arctic 
where Canada is attending to her sector of the Arctic Circle while the USAR 
scientists are planning to pump the warm water of the Pacific into the cold 
Atlantic Ocoean. changing thereby the frozen Arctic Zone probably into 3 vast 
fertile food-producing region. Granted good-will and peace, the narrow strategic 
Behring Sea may develop into a gteat causeway of friendship and co- operation 
between the USSR on the one hand and Canada-USA on the other. 

Pre-historians and anthropologists have proved beyond doubt tint the 
Pa fa e-Siberian men from Asia and their culture, crossed via die Behring zone 
into Alaska and Canada to the present USA and Latin America. Hence we 
find the Esquimos and Amerindians of the Stone Age, followed by the Mayas 
of Mexico and the Incas of Peru, over 2,COO years ago. Some Canadian 
scholars have recently supported the Buddhistic hypothesis of stiune Chinese 
Buddhist monks sailing (5th century A.D.) in frail boats, to the New World, 
leaving traces of Buddhist sanctuaries in Mexico. There is little doubt now 
that, long before Columbus, the Scandinavian Norsemen, sailing in their Viking 
boats (one still to he found in the Oslo Museum Norway), plundered England, 
occupied Iceland and even built a colony in South Greenland which was partly 
warm and really green in the 10 th century A.D. But, due to climatic changes 
and movement of glaciers and Ice-caps, from the North to the South, Greenland 
colonies were abandoned, leaving some relics down to late I 5 ih century when 
Columbus and Cabot were preparing to discover America of our geography. 
We should not forget, however, the Scandinavian pioneers that landed, 
centuries ago, on the Atlantic sea-board of Canada and USA, 

Columbus was so much obsessed by Marco Polo that, anywhere he 
touched the New World, he identified that place with some part of Asia of 
the age of Kuhla Khan I Thus a part of the West Indies was identified by 
Columbus (following Marco Polo), with Cipango or Japan! He thought that 
the Panama coasts were Malay Peninsula ; and the name India (Indios) and 
Indians were written large in so many zones and races of Canada and USA I 
From Henry VIl to Elizabeth, there were several expeditions ; and after three 
voyages (1576-7*1) Frobisher discovered Baffin Land and the mouth of the 
Hudson Strut. Gilbert occupied Newfoundland in 1583 and wrote hb 
Discourse to prove the existence of the North-West Passage m trade with 
Asia. In 1553 a company (later known as the Muscovy CoJ sent out ship® 
to discover the alternative route of the North East Passage, along the coast of 
Siberia (where Buddhist Lamasaties flourished for ages) and thence, to the 
White Sea Zone and Russia, half Asian m race, economy and culture, 

John Cabot discovered Newfoundland (H June 1497), and his son 
Sebastian Cabot also was a great explorer. England and France would be the 
113 
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major com pc Li tor a i'ur their empires of tine New World which, however, was 
arbitrarily partitioned and settled by the Papal Bull of 1493, helween Spain and 
Portugal forming the two original Oceanic empires. In 1530* when Thorne 
was writing his British ^Declaration of the Indies/* the French explorer 
Cartier entered dike um the St. Lawrence river valley, reaching Quebec 'still 
speaktng French) and Montreal. The French also were trying to find the 
North-West pa^a^c to Asia, but the river could no' oblige them The French 
and the British, however, established contact* with (he Americnn Indians, 
developing the fur-trade which, with other factors, led to the White Colon™- 
lion of Canada, The Red Indians were doomed however to segregation liquida¬ 
tion and neglect, both by Canada and USA who built a White New World out 
of their old seuEemefiis p overrun by the Catholic Bourbons and the Brilish and 
Dutch Protestants, 

The long Anglo-Sparush Wars from 15B5 to 1605. provoked colonizations 
of the British, French and the Dutch in the New World, Under Raleigh* 1 
lead, the British settled in fertile Virginia (growing tobacco plantations i in 
1607 ; the French colonized Quebec in 1608 and the Dutch settled in New 
Amsterdam (New York} in Ifil-L 

From 1630 onwards the English Puritan emigrants settle in New 
Plymouth, New Hampshire and Newfoundland ( 1610 ), the last bringing much 
money from Cod fishery furs and beaver-skins. Thus the New England 
merchants, from Quebec to New York, exported their surplus food Gtu fife to the 
rich plantations of further South. In LG02 the competing Dutch Syndicates 
strengthened them selves by forming the Dutch East India Ca p but preferred to 
build their empire in Indonesia if 1600-1^50!. Many other European nation* 
supplied man-power and talents to America. The Boston-New York sector 
began to handle huge business, so that they became rivals even of London 
which began grumbling I 

Mercantilism and Colonial wars became for two centuries, (1739-1939) 
the orders of day Sea-power and mercantile-ami'political imperialism led to the 
greatest period of Oceanic ware. Engla nd fought the Bourbons of France and 
Spain <1739 1760! when Canada and North America became completely British, 
although French language, law and culture continued in Quebec, New Orleans 
and a few other places. But the growing sense of economic self sufficiency 
and new nationhood demanded Ireedom from the trammels of the British 
Parliament, As the result of the Seven Years War (1756-63), the slogan ' no 
taxation without representation" brought about the Wars of American fndepen¬ 
dence, (1776-83) which drove the British out of USA to Canada and all (hose 
who were pro-British and monarchists in their sentiments, Edmund Burke 1 * 
speeches, on American Taxation and Conciliation, were delivered apparently 
in vain ; and the Bourbons were engulfed by the Warn of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars Like Alaska purchased by USA from 
Tsarist Russia, rich and big French possessions, along the Mississippi, 
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were won by the Louisiana purchase. The French Jest Quebec and 
Montreal in J75Mjjust iwo centuries ago. 

AIJ these historic events came <o my mind when I was floating alon.t the 
coast of Newfoundland and Labrador and then passing through the St, Law¬ 
rence ] viewed Quebec. Since 1005 the French were building up there permanent 
settlement in Acodto or Nova Scotia which will celebrate soon its Bicentenary. 
The French explorer Champlain selected and buiit up Quebec as a natural 
fortress and Montreal as its sister-city where (be Rapids of the St Lawrence 
river began Acadia was ceded by the French ti. the British in 1713 Us area 
is 21,063 square miles with a population of 702,000 and revenue (1056-57) of 
about 60 million dollars. 

Quebec is 504,860 sq, miles with a population of+,055,681 U95J) out of 
which -L million are Roman Catholics who manage three universities i Laval 
founded in 1852, Montreal in 1376 and Sherbrooke in 1054. Catholic schools in 
larger number have 3+.GQ0 teachers while the Protestant schools with 355 
teachers attend to 3.64J teachers. This Catholic French-speaking part of Canada 
worts harmoniously with the Protestant English-speaking people both sharing 
prosperity under a liberal and Federal Dominion Constitution. 

But in 1837 there was almost a Franco-British rebellion averted by th 
wise Report of Lord Durham who warned : "I found two nations warring in 
the bosom of a single State, found a smuggle, not of principles ha of thus 
(French and British)'. Alas, out of such a desperate situation, so many nations 
have suffered from Civil War or partition (as in India). But Canada was lucky 
and offered us thereby an example in peaceful negotiation leading to Federation 
(which probably would be achieved also in the case of India and Pakistan, 
after a century), 

Canada leads the way in self-government, in political unification and in 
developing a foreign policy, independent of England and the powerful neigh¬ 
bour USA. Holding the Polar route, and the Arctic Ocean, Canada now is 
the main, buffer-state between Soviet Russia and the United States : so Canada 
may yet play a great role as a "peace-maker' 1 between the "Individual Capita¬ 
lism of USA and the State capitalism of the USSR." according to President 
Eisenhower's phraseology.* If better sense prevails to end the "Cold War" 
epoch, the two Polar powers, USSR and Canada (with their secret reserves o 
Uranium and other strategic minerals >, may remove coldness from the souls of 
many nations ; and they may warmly co-operate to make the UNO really a 


* ^ ( have had Fetation* with EuEOpe because o| dur political and economic ties, widi China 
and Japflo became we arc a Pacific power ; with the USSR because of The wadded* 

wixMClicpni of the U$\ inse almost txtlmively finiti the ebLigjEiona nhe bad to assume ju the 
greatest power in the world. 1 " 

—Ml. Ford : Canadian Ambassador td CblombiA, 
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/rafftnit? of United nations. With the warming of the Arctic Ocean, Canada 
and USA may come closer to vast China of 6U0 million souls, and a new North 
Eastern Passage may be opened b. submarine (Notiitu type) and jet planes and 
misslL&4ettcr Post Offices. In this age of planet-making and inter stellar 
researches in floating Laboratories of Astrophysics and Astronomy* the tempo 
of progress will be quickened beyond imagination. How to divert now this 
demoniac tempo towards destruction into constructive fellowship to conquer 
disease, death and poverty, still ravaging more than half of mankind. 

These ideas convulsed my mind as S surveyed the superb yet sombre 
seascapes and landscapes! of Canada, passing from Montreal and Toronto (in 
Ontario : area 412,582 sq. miles ; population 5,404*933) to the Canadian 
Niagara-Falls (which I saw before from USA side). It presented to us a wizaidly 
geological formations and horizons where the majestic flow of the down-rushing 
river hides underneath the ‘eating of the bedrock shelfa\ some of the oldest in 
America. Ontario's metropolis, Toronto (population million) is much 
bigger than Ottawa (population 340,400). Among the 5 universities of the State 
the biggest k the University of Toronto ; ii was founded in 1827 and has over 
14,00 Professors attending to over 12,000 students. The Royal Ontario Museum 
has some rare collections of art and anthropology—especially of the American 
Indians [over 1 be) and the Esquimos who appear even today, defying the Iron 
Curtain, in USSR Arctic zone as also in that of Canada, 

In Toronto 1 was welcomed as a guest of our Unilaiian friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Denison, The wife is a talented paimer whose sketches 1 admired in her 
home-studio, Mr. Denison was once a Mayor of Toronto now as the Controller 
building up a progressive Socialist Party, growing in importance in the midst of 
huge capitalistic development. From Mr Denison I got some idea of the 
Labour Unions and Party Government there. Canada, still belonging to the 
British Common*wealth, calls its Upper House—not House of Lords— but Senate 
following the USA ; just as our Indian patriots since 1883 ail led theii biggest 
organization Lhe Congress not Parliament The constitutional relations between 
UK and Canada were settled largely by the British North America Act ol !8b7 r 
functioning now over 90 yeare- 

Briri&h Columbia, on the Pacific Asian coast, was established as a separate 
colony m IS5S. So we got some publicity materials on the Centenary of that 
State, in 195S, celebrated with Royal glamour surprising the majority of 
Republicans in USA Dr Tagore visited Vancouver in 1929 and Lester Pearson 
is the first Canadian to w in thfc Nobp! Prize. 


t C/. Tfcn: Unknown GottnfTy by Biucc Ifutchinwn. 

fc ‘kfy eoilfi.£fy U hidden in t he dj.il . . # It ii pH viTaon* and d^ubs*. Iwpc* and dream*, Who 
«m Lno* fW-lonelinen on ihc rmmrnjLity ol prairk in the dnA fottwt and on it* windy usa hxIi F 
AU anKmtl NftCkfttM empttaen tad tikttC* 
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Newfoundland joined as the tenth province of Canada (31 March, 1949) 
and after a peaceful treaty with Norway (1031 ). Canada now "holds sovereignty 
jn the whole Arctic sector, north of the Canada mainland," Just as Norway 
avoided near v.ar with Sweden over their boundaries and are living together 
peacefully, so, we found perfect peace maintained between USA and Canada 
having thousands of miles frontiers, So that, 1 and my fellov. delegates seldom 
noticed the change of climate (including that of the Customs) and landscapes 
between Oetmit l half Canadian) and Chicago, the venue of our Congress 
of Religious Freedom (IARF.) 

Canada to USA 

As we passed from the shores of Lake Ontario to those of Labe Michigan 
I was welcomed by a hospitable Unitarian couple Dr. and Mrs, Pultrian, of 
Detroit. They know a good deal about India through their contact with the 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta and their genuine appreciation, of our great pioneer 
Raja Rammohim Roy and oi Dr, Rabindranath Tagore. 

They showed us the gigantic Industrial plants of the Ford Motor Co. 
which manufactures about 50 per cent of the total USA motor cars. The total 
number of plants are 353 (t954) employing 346.079 workers paying them 
$1,739,024,060 in wages and salaries 

Our Unitarian friends kindly came up to the Chicago University to 
listen to my address on "Hinduism," They asked me to come again, after 
Queen Elizabeth II opens soon the lotkgate* und Jams ; so that, as soon as we 
reach the St. Lawrence river post of Montreal, the ocean-going liners could 
be s ifely taken from lake to lake. Lake Michigan on which stands out lovely 
multi-storied Hotel Windermere. 

Thanking my guests, 1 entered Chicago where J saluted in 1953 ib* spirit 
of Swami Vivekananda. who came in 1393 to attend the ParJiament of Religions. 
Swami Visvananda then kindly showed me the Chicago sites associated with 
Vivekinanda legend. To celebrate the Golden Jubilee, as j t were, of the 
Parliament of Religions (1893), the IARF demanded to hold t$rejr Congress 
of Religious Freedom in Chicago In the interval of the session I revisited the 
wonderful collection of the Field Museum as well as the Library an d the 
galleries of the famous Oriental Institute 

l need not give a gist of my adrcsa on ' Hinduism" which (minus my oral 
commentaries) was published after my return to Calcutta in The Modem 
Review. November, 1850. I delivered two lectures at EctmdfrdW ht^a eaf 
Culture, developing my plan of publishing bouts from Free India, under the 
Institute's plan with the Unesco, to foster mutual understanding of the East 
and West. I found, in 1952-53, as a Visit inn Professor of Asian Civilisation 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, that the Ford Foundation financed the publication 
of the Gteai Books of the West. Such a foundation and the Unesco may be 
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approached, now by India* for publishing another and much-needed series 
entitled "Gica! Books of the East*', supplementing the work of Max: Muller K s 
Scrcred Boeki of tht East, planned nearly a century ago. India is the major 
paxmet of the Afro Asian Federation and ha& a background of literary tradition 
of centuries* thus permitting India co sponsor and publish the senes, from the 
standpoint of Comparative religion, literature and Culture, 

My friend and feltow^deiegate Sri J, N. Dae. Secretary. Saditaran Brahmo 
Samaj. wisely remarked : 

The learned addresses delivered by the fis*e Presidents (representing 
Hinduism. Buddhism, Judaism* Christianity and Liam) were no doubt pregnant 
with philosophical thoughts as wdl as historical view-points* But it is difficult 
to fray how far they could help to show bow the religion* that tech president 
-advocated, could meet the present-day needs of the world :>*, really there ts 
only one rdigioa for all. i- e, Fatherhood of God and Brother hood "of Man ? s 

Asia is the veritable cradle of all the major religions of the world, as I 
affirmed in my address and J appealed for world suppoit in propagating Peace 
and Understanding through Religion and the publication of Asian Classics to be 
named the Great Books of the Ease. 

Presidential addresses apart, the five principal speakers were invited to 
participate in a studio symposium on Unity through Religion which was given 
the widest publicity by the Columbia Broadcasting and Television Co. serving 
from coast so cast 

After the Chicago Congress, the delegates were taken charge of by the 
special committee showing us the most important sites ;md monuments of the 
USA. They took us to the earliest Chapels of New England where the 
Pilgrim Fathers* (1610) held their first prayers and Thanksgiving ceremonies. 
The Harvard School (now the richest University and Divinity School) was 
founded in 1635 in Cambridge Mass. A century after was born George 
Washington 0731) originally of British Parentage and a British officer, who 
fought ! 1776 1783) against the despotic British Government and won freedom 
for America. We saw his Virginia home with a special guest room—for his noble 
French ally General Lafayette. The 18th century Manor house so well 
preserved* elicited our deep admit a tion. Not only military glory but spiritual 
devotion, freedom of thought and literary creations were also unfolded to us 
as we were taken to visit the Chapels of the great Unitarian Minister Charming 
i born 1782, a junior contemporary ofRammohun Roy)* the sylvan home of 
Emerson in Concord where came also Thomil who influenced Gandhiji in his 
plan and principle9 of Passive Resistance 

Coming to Boston I was deeply touched by the historical and spiritual 
atmosphere of the place, the cradle and the headquarters of the American 
Unitarian Association. Its new President Dr, Dana McLean Greeley gave us 
all help and a cordial reception So the Rev. Dr. E W. Kuebler, newly elected 
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President of the InternattonaJ Association for Liberal Christ umity ani Religious 
Freedom, gave ub his friendly co ■ pension. When, from the USA 1 came back 
to England to meet my friends of the British Unitarian Association Gordon Sq.< 
London) . I w L ss glad eo hear that Dr. Kuebler personally attended the 
consecration of the old Unitarian Church Centre* the Essex Hall; destroyed by 
bombing in the last war, 

But before leaving America I thankfully remembered the generous 
ho&pitality k so characteristic of American men and women, and their genuine 
sympathy for the young Republic of ancientIndia. We were touched abo by 
their profound admiration of the ideals for which Mahatma Gandhi sacrificed 
his life. 35 among the loaded tour-cron cultural programmes, our 
American friends brought us to Ehe superb Abraham Lincoln (1609*1865) 
Memorial in Washington There I paid my sincere and silent homage to the 
great American who built, with hi a life-blood, the Union of the North and the 
South (avoiding partition] and proclaimed, with his prophetic voice, his Hymn 
to Democracy "of the people, by the people and for the people.' His words 
rang in my ears, as I stood at the loot of the Lincoln Monument and we offer 
him our deep respects on his 150th Birth anniversary. 

Touring from British Canada in the North to the United States in the 
middle, 1 wished also further progress prosperity and peace, to the republics 
of Latin America (from Mexico to Chile) which I visited in during the 

International PEN Congress in Buenos Aires, Argentina. I shared my impres¬ 
sions with our (earned colleagues of the London PEN and its musician Secretary, 
David Carver, who gave a reception* to me as i Vice-President of our Bengal 
PEN, Through Literature and Art Religion and Philosophy* the common men 
and women of the West may yet help maintaining sanity in this panicky age of 
Atomic destruction. 

But India of Tagore and Gandhi will ever hnld us in the spiritual moorings 
uf Peace and Fellowship which* we hope will bring all races together in a 
Fraternity of Faiths and World Brotherhood. 
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Christian centuries when the Graeco-Roman world collaborated with the 
Sino Indian folks, producing new schools of thought* art and culture. 

India, she cradle of Hinduism and also the depository of these iich 
legacies, cfeeds and cultures, deserves to be the centre of a school in fact a 
University of Comparative Religion with international support. Such a school 
would foster a truer and deeper understanding of the East and the West which 
may no v transcend the parochial and collaborate on a truly universal level. 

Not only the Western but the Far Eastern thought also was enriched by 
the - *c roas-fertilStation 11 with Hinduism and Buddhism which the Sinologists 
and the Jnpanobskts are studying with Confudanism, Taoism. Zen Buddhism, 
etc,, all sharing with the Hindu-Budhistic creeds and their preoccupation with the 
ethical foundations of man and society. For over a millennium, India collaborated 
with China thiough thought and literature art and religion, which should be 
popularized now by publishing the Encyclopaedia Asiana—as I pleaded before 
ihe Arian Relations Conference (Delhi 1947) and as I sketched in my book 
Discovery of Asia (1958). 

Many other nations of the Far East, like Korea and japan as well as 
Burma. Siam Cambodia, Annam (Viet Nam), Indonesia, Malaya and Ceylon, 
have yielded valuable text* and artistic treasures which should go to inspire 
thousands in the East and the West ; and to illustrate for them the projected 
fc¥ Asian Cyclopaedia” which would publicize the latest findings of theology and 
philosophy* anthropology and social sciences, art and archeology. 

The sub-continent of India, with about 400 million souls—dominantly 
Hindus—present* problems of different orders of ethnic, sociological and 
spiritual values which 1 can but barely outline in my preliminary addiess on 
Hinduism intended for a general audience ; 

]. A quarter of a century ago no one suspected that archeological 
discoveries will take back the antiquity of Indian culture from the accepted 
date nf Alexander's invasion— 4th century B C-—to the 4th millennium B. C 
The discovery of ’he Indus civilisation by Professor K. D. Banerji in 1922*26* 
(vide Modern Review, 1923‘— 24) proved the growth of agriculture and commerce, 
town planning and civic amenities, equalling the city states of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, where I personally saw many things reminding me of our 1 Indus 
Valley Civilisation" so ably described by our late Director of Archeology Sir John 
Marshall and his American colleague Ernest Mackay* But while the Egyptian 
and the Mesopotamian scripts and texts have been deciphered and translated p 
our Indus scales and scripts {like those of the Minoan Crete) still remain 
unread- The language of arts and crafts, however, together with the ritual- 
objects and symbols, have been analysed with reference to stratigraphy ; 
so that we know now that. apart from the wonderful material culture 
of the Indus Valley, the people developed also a theogony and 
inconography closely related to the Mesopotamian and later Indian Hindu 
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forms. Terra-cotta and bronze objects of deities, with their VoJutnfu 
or carrier animals, attest to the sanctity of animals found in so many 
early theriomorphic religions like those of Egypt and Babylonia. The Lord of 
Animals—Proto-Siva -with his consort, the Mother Goddess, appear in Indian 
art, as we find also in Western Asia and the Aegio-Egyptian world ($000-2500 
li, G), Some psychic disciplines of the later Vojfs type—for mental concent ra¬ 
tion—and ritual dances are also depicted by the Indus artists who also decorated 
the coffins of the "Harappa Culture", developing funerary arts, and civil and 
military architecture. The life after death, therefore, was a matter of specula¬ 
tion in the Vedas and in Indus Valley, as it was in Mesopotamia and the Nile 
Valiev, 

U. 2005-1000 B, C ? These Indus Valley folks appear to be of four 
different racial tepes ; but they are generally taken as coeval with or a little 
earlier than the “Aryans 1 entering India from the west via Iran, the land of the 
Afm or the Aryans They spoke a common form of Indo European speech, 
totally different from the Dm vidian languages spoken by the four major races 
of South India who are called "Indo-Wediterranians", Now the pre-Arvan 
and pre-Dravidian languages and cultures are being zealously studied revealing 
many unknown facts. iDr Burrow : Sanskrit & Pre-Aryan tribes and languages). 

Like their Iranian cousins who composed the sacred Gather of the A vesta 
compiled by Zoroaster}, the Vedic Aryans also composed sublime Hymns of 
the Vedas and other spiritual-cum-ritualistic literatures—in poetry and prose, 
rile three early Vedas—Rig, Sauna and Yajur—were amplified by the addition 
of the fourth or the At^arva Veda (c 1000 B. C.'* published in the Harvard 
Oriental series. These are the oldest literatures of the I rtdoE uropean peoples 
and therefore these are so devotedly studied—for over a century—by the British 
and the French, the German and the American Scholars 

Frank nature-worshippers, like their younger cousins, the Greeks, 
the Indian Aryans addressed Vedic Hymns while worshipping the Gods 
of rain and thunder f Indra ), the sun ( Mitia I, Vanina and Ntaalya ( the 
twin-gods of health and medical sciences!— all invoked as witnesses to the 
Treaty of Peace concluded by the fighting Hi idles and the Milan nis—Aryan 
races of the 14th century B. C. whom [ remembered while visiting the Hittite 
Capital Boghaz Koi which I surveyed from Ankara. The Hittite speech was 
Indo-European ; and the Aryan Miunnis gave royal princesses married to the 
EStyptain Pharaohs : and from that line issued Akhenaton who tried to reform 
Egyptian polytheism by establishing monotheistic worship of the Sun god, to 
whom he addressed a magnificent hymn of Vedic inspiration ;i3S0 B. C,). 
Many aspects of Mature—-good and evil—were worshipped by the Vedic 
Aryans ; but, amidst the apparently multifarious deities, whom do we actually 
worship T This poignant questioning occurs in a famous hymn which marks 
the dawn of Vedic Monotheism \ and we see how Hindu 1’hifosophy attempted 
to resolve dualism into monism, the unreal into real and d'rath into immortality. 
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Vedic Integra lion af ihe many into one was admitted by several scholars struck 
also by the general absence of image-woiahip { prevalent only among the 
tower strata of Hindu Society )* But Philosophical concepts were defined, 
like the Pra/af*ats or the Lord of Folks, Vista-Karma or the Creator of the 
Universe, Vat or the godded of Speech and Pumsha the Supreme Being, 
etc., pervading the monotheistic Upanishads, 

The Purusha-Sukta or Hymns of the Furudia. also outlined the socio¬ 
logical pattern—not of later day four castes but of four tamos or colours : 

(a) Brahmana ; Priest-scholar 

(b) Kshattriya : Warrior-ruler 

(c) Vaishya : Tradei^eonamm 

(d) Sudra : Labourer-agriculturist 

forming the majority 
(avara-varna-prSyab) of 
the nation- 

When the three early Vedas (Rig. Sama. Yajur) came to be enlarged by 
the fourth Atharva-Veda f we find therein the veritable apotheosis of the non- 
Arayan or VrStya-Sudia order, helping the three upper clwtt to direct and 
developing the social order ; acid Hindu Polity (Vide Nag : "‘ArthaHrtra , 
Paris, 1923) emerged with the science of economies and politics (AtthasS&tra). 
The Vedic Hindis developed also the legal institutions and philosophy in their 
Dharmu-sastra. applauded by jurists all over the world. Prom the Vedic 
concept of Rita or world-order grew* up the vast literature of Hindu Law and 
Custom (fide Jelly : Redlt imi Siuc) permitting the Aryans to absorb ^nd assimi¬ 
late the diverse races and customs. Aryan* Pre Aryan and Diavidian of ihe South 
The Southerners absorbed Aryan customs and speech the Sanskrit, the lingua 
franca between the North and South of the subcontinent Sharata-India 
emerging out of primitivism into developed civilisation. 

Ilk 10U3L500 B. C. , From the Indus and the Ganges valleys in the 
Aryans advanced to the South where they confronted many aboriginal 
(Austric) races, rituals and customs, which got mixed up with Aryanism, 
gradually transformed into Hinduism with -its latex emphasis on caste and 
paly theism. 

The earliest Indian Epic—the R^muyana—surveys India from the North 
lo the South as far as Ceylon or Taprobane. known to the Greek geographers 
In the larger epic—the bfahabhtft&ta or Greater India— we find the maximum 
expansion and assimilation of races and cultures It developed into a 
veritable national Cyclopedia of Culture, embracing the arEs of life and 
society. BEate-craft and laws, religion and philosophy (admirably summarised by 
Professor E. W. Hopkins of the Yale University) The Great Epics of India 
wiih the 18 Ptitanas, should be properly indexed for the benefit of Western 
students of Hinduism and Indolugy, 
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IV 5&0 B. C.-5U0 A. D. The next one thousand years witnessed: 
further social integration and political expansion when, not onty the 
Brahmins but Kah&trrjyas, or the "ruling class", added new elements to 
Hindu religion and philosophy. Against priestly sacerdotal ism we find 
ttow the first dawn of Rational ism soon developing into non-Vedie. 
even anti-Vedic religions like jainism and Buddhism, both influenced by the 
Upanishads, the earliest texts (the Vedanta) of Hindu Monism or Units nanism 
Rising far above polytheism, the Upanishads opened the cosmic vision of 
Unity ( £(3111 Sat ) and the horizon of world philosophy . This later on 
developed into the philosophy of the "AilvoiW (non- dualism! the Vedanta 
or fulfilment of the Vedas, made Famous by the great commentary of 
Sages like Sankara ( 8 th century A, D. ) and Ram&nuja (11 century A. D.l, 
who found their worthy expositors in leading Hindu philosophers of today, 
like Professor Dr. Radhakrtshnan and the late Dr. S, N. Das Gupta, In the 
Eater Vedic and in the Epic Age, we find men and women sages 1 Brahma- 
v&dint) collaborating to develop Hindu religion and thoughts, realizing the 
One in the many, a sublime synthesis of real contradictions. Heterodoxy 
persisted here and there rbut Hindu philosophy, if not life, sublimated conflicts 
and contradictions into a harmonious whole. Hinduism which challenges an 
encyclopedic survey, embracing the voluminous works of mediaeval seers us well 
as of our modern leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, < 1899-1948) and of Sri 
Aurobindo (1872-1950) who transformed dynamic Hinduism for the future- 

Such monotheistic synthesis apart we find pluralistic cults of the 
Destroyer -rebutider Siva and Vishnu, developed later into Saivism and 
Vaishnavism We find .ilso the non theistic philosophy of Slmkhya Influencing 
the growth of two rebel children of later Vedic India —Jainism and Buddhism, 
jainism rejected totally violence and the animal sacrifice, preaching aftlmsa or 
non-violence and perfection of individual life (Arhat) manifest in the career 
of the Tirthatlkaras or Pathfinders like Parse an a rh and M a ha vita. 

Buddhism also preached ethical perfection ; and with the sublime life uj 
its founder the Buddha, Buddhism developed with its philosophy of Suffering, 
the dynamics of Amity (maim) and became the first world religion. The 
Graeco-Buddhist and Rom a no-Buddhist art of India attest to the popularity of 
Buddhism among our Western neighbours. So Buddhism expanded in and 
through Central Asia. China, Korea to Japan and the whole ol South-East Asia, 
showing wonderful Hindu Buddhist art. architecture and culture for a thousand 
years. (500 1500 A. D,). This epoch marked the transition from the 'classical " 
In the mediaeval period of civilisation, 

Gandhi ftfpcjzipud ^ a mouthof Liberal tLil hr u duU vaj s - 

an -'VmtukchiUc ‘ woman to be Freddem (if Sound cumptlem) oftW 3ndUn K^pnblk. His 

tadon viu partly fulFar«d frlicn a teadcrnt^PfpRrtd cW Hmdui—Ih. Amhedkir iu m*dc 

1 •hA'**' MinwtCT of tKt Nthru Oibitlti itid finally t5rj.llrj tauj ConitituE Jon. I j . dJ Gfi j 3 o! 

aU liliuLil, ineD^tKlnie of (Site, cofaur. cteflJ Or feS. 
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V. Popular Hinduism, sweepingly judged by foreigners as chaotic 
polytheism, magic and lower Cults, should be studied with care and patience. 
For the vitality and ass i mi htive ca pad ty of Hinduism h proverbial Wilson 
gave his scholarly survey of Hindu sects and his book was published over a 
century ago. \ow. the deeper study of ethnology* anthropology and cultural 
sociology, lias thrown new light nn the history of in teg rating Hinduism. Even 
in the later Buddhist period we notice the development of Hindu-Buddhistic 
cult and iconography m Tibet, and Serindia, China. Japan, Indonesia and Indo- 
Chim Vaishnaviitm Siviiiim and Tantricism, with the Sokts, nr Mother-cult, 
find their artistic expression and philosophical exposition both in the Northern 
Sanskrit and in the Southern Dnvidian languages, which again are the sources 
and archetypes of Hindu-Buddhistic art and culture, of millions of devotees in 
South-East Asia, There Buddhism, and later nn Islam jointly claim the loyalty 
of the masses. They may be over-religious but not irreligious and atheistic in 
any sense. 

Islam as a world religion influenced India from the 8th to ihe ISth 
century (700-1700) forcing, through violent conflicts, on the Indians' mind the 
efficacy of Monotheism and Untty* Most mediate;*! Indian saiies and philo¬ 
sopher^ strikingly enough preached the Unity of Godhead and human 
Brotherhood. 

RSmSnanda Kabir* Dadu, N5nak 3 Hath century) and Chahanya [16th 
century), Princess Mira, and the humble Tu.kar.5m U7th century), among 
others, uniformly preached the religion of Love, of the fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man, Islam in India similary developed the universal 
philosophy of Sufism. So we find the great Mongol Emperor Akhar (1555-1605) 
Freely consulting non-Muslim Hindu and Christian sages ; so that he proclaimed 
Dm Ilahi or universal religion. His greai grandson. Prince Dara Sukho 
collaborated with the Hindu philosophers* thus producing the first Persian 
translation of the Veche Cpanishads which was retranslated into Latin by the 
French oiknlalist AnquitU du Perron (1731-1805) who also gave to the West 
the first text and translation of ihe Iranian Bible—the Zend Avesta, published 
in the "Sacred Books of the East '* But many other Oriental texts wait to be 
translated, in another English series which I named as the "Great Book?* of the 
Orient" series, and which may be sponsored by our Congress nf Chicago, the 
venue of the first Parliament of Religions (1893), 

Europe penetrated the Hindu world with the landing of the Portuguese 
Vasco de Gama in South India (1493) when Columbus was exploring the 
American waters to discover his so called lndios or India I Litcmd by the 
Portuguese poet Camoena was inspired by India and the East ; and a century 
tfter this Catholic poet had come to South India, the Protestant- Dutch 
missionary Abraham Rogers (1560). who learned Sanskrit, published in Dutch 
a book on Hinduism or *'Heathendom r and its "Gpen-docTT Another 
century after, the West read Du Perron's "Upanistiads" which inspired 
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Schopenhauer and read also Goethe's unstinted praise of the Hindu poet 
KBiidasa s Spiritual drama "Sakuntalr' available now in many English and 
American ediriQns. 

Titus, after ihe opening centuries (15th 10 iSfh) of greedy commerce, 
conquest and colonialism, the West began collaborating with the East The 
Catholic Missionaries of Bengal made many cor^yerts ; and printed, in Roman 
type, their mission tc*ta. in Bengali like Kripdr SBtttSf Anfm Bhed (174,1) So the 
Baptist missionaries of Serampare, Bengal, led by Reverend Carey 1761-1835) 
translated die Bible into Bengali, and many other vernaculars of modern India 
Threatened with mass conversion, as in the age of the Islamic invasion. 
Hindu India showed its adaptability and vitjjicy through the life and works of 
Rarnmohun Roy (1772*1333) acclaimed as the "Father of Modern India." He 
rejected the image worship, studied Vedanta, the basic philosophy of non- 
dualism : and he also studied, in original Arabic and E>ersian, the tests of 
Islamic monotheism. Then after mastering English. Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Rarnmohun (as a philological prodigy, studied the Old and the New 
Testament, Attacked on all sides by the Trinitarian Christians, Rarnmohun 
Roy took his firm stand on Hindu Unite nanism printed the Vedanta in Bengali, 
Hindi and English (1815-16, and founded the first Hindu Unitarian Church, 
tiie Brd/nny Samar in 1823. His mission was supported by the noble 
Dwarkanath grandfather and the saintly Ddrendranath, father of Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore—well known to America and the West Dr, Tagore has by his 
profound writings in prase and poetry, delineated the spiritual and cultural 
Renaissance of India, with Rarnmohun and his successors like VidySsSgara and 
Bankimchandra. Other thcislic bodies like ihe Arya Samaj of Punjab founded 
by Dayananda Saraswati, as also the Pr&rthana Samar of Bombay, followed the 
anti-caste Brstamn Samaj ; they rejected the caste system with the cooperation 
of pioneers of the Brahma Samaj, like Keshab Chandra Sen, P, C. Majumder 
and Sivanath Sastri- In spite of minor oreedal differences, they were unanimous 
in their grateful homage to Rammnhun Roy as the spiritual reconciler and 
veritable founder of the science of Comparative Religion 

The Brahmo Unitarians were among the earliest to discover the rural 
Saint Sri Ramakrishna (1836*1886) whose spiritual life attested to the vitality of 

traditional and yet transcendental Hinduism, as described by Remain Rolfand 

in his memorable biographies of Sri Ramakrishna and his noble disciple Swamt 
Vivekananda Written originally in French, then, translated into English and 
other languages, these biographies made dynamic Hinduism largely ktjqwn to 
the modem world. 

Vivekananda (IS63-19G2) was a member «f the Brahmo Samaj when he 
joined the Ramakrishna Order and-with the Brahmo leader Reverend R C 
Majumdar (who visited U. S. A. in 1883 and in 1893) Swami Vivekananda 
profoundly moved the Chicago audience of the Parliament of Religions. Rev, 
Dhammapata also proclaimed here the message of International Buddhism 
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(1893). So I remember with gratitude those pioneers of the East and the West 
who built, half a century ago, the bridge of Uv B and Spiritual Undemanding, 
I he Sixteenth Caress of ihe I A* R. F is reviving thar profound Unitarian 
tradition, again in the historic city of Chicago, with its University maintaining 
the great Oriental Institute, its museums and learned societies which all 
Orientals admire, 

Sw.imi Viwekanand* laid the foundations of spiritual understanding of 
Indb and America. Among others he collaborated with Max Muller and with 
William James, noted author of “The Varieties of Religious Experience", 
He died in 1902 prematurely and the devoted band of the femaktkltna Mi«« n 
(founded. May 1897) are working now bravely in different parts of America 
and Europe„ preaching Unity amidst diversities. 

A decade after the death of Vivekananda, came to America, for the hrst 
time, the great poet-philosopher of Renascent India, Rabindranath Tagore (mi- 
J94I). He visited America before the First World War (1912) during the 
war (1916) and after the war (1921. 1929. 1930). During his last visit ] was 
with him, and I know how he felt deeply for the spiritual awakening in 
America so that India atid America could collaborate for human welfare and 
world peace In his Hrbbert Lecture on "The Religion of Man" (1930) 
Tagore, as a real descendant of the Vedic Seers, proclaimed the unity of man 
through unity of faith in our common Father. Tagore's S3Jfiar5 or "Realisa¬ 
tion of Life was based on his Lectures delivered at Harvard and others 
Universities (1912) and such profound works of Tagore no w deserve close 
study even today. As the first Nobel Prizewinner from Asia, he delivered 
also his poetic messages to millions in the New World. 

India and Aria are ever calling Europe and America to come together 
and, defying the growing materialism, to justify the' Ways of God to Man." 
So, in this crisis of civilisation I conclude with the Faith and Hope inspiring 
the soul of our common ancestors—the Vedie poets who r 

"May your aims be common 

A common purpose do I lay before you 

And worship with you, bringing common 

offerings. 

Common be your aim and your heart united, 

And your mind lie one, so that 
All of us may be happy I" 

Om SSatt I Peace unto All I 

(Rig Veda : X. 19! Hymn} 
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While teaching at the Scottish Church College (1925-J918) 
1 was invited by my Buddhist friends of Ceylon to serve as the 
Principal of the Mahinda College, Galle, where I worked with the 
blessings of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. He inspired us, in our student 
days, by his memorable addresses on Education in Ancient India 
(Tapovana) and on the Main currents of Indian History (1908-12). 
The Greater India, as germinal idea, was the gift and challenge of 
the Poet Lauriate ol Asia and I bring this book to him on the eve 
of his Centenary. 

In 191 1 Gandhiji inspired us by his address to the Calcutta 
Congress presided over by Dr, Annie Besant ; and I watched till 
1948 Gandhiji's inspired life dedicated to Non-violence and World 
Peace, So 1 open this volume with my revised booklet "Tolstoy and 
Gandhi", on the 90th anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi. His worthy 
successor jawaharlal Nehru I greeted on his 70 birthday. He has 
been inspiring me, ever since I met him at the Calcutta Congress of 
1928, presided over by his revered father Motilai Nehru, 

I toured through the Far East and China, with Dr. Tagore, in 
1924 when I met many thinkers and leaders of Revolutionary China, 
Then J met, among others, Dr, Carsun Chang who met me again, in 
New Delhi in 1953-54, when I was serving as a member of the 
Jiajt/a Sa/iha. Dr. Chang lost ail properties, including his splendid 
library, after the revolution of 1949. As an erudite Refugee he 
was migrating to U.S.A. ; and before that he left the manuscript of 
a book which I published, in 1956, as "China and Gandhian India" 
dedicated to revered Prof. Radhakrishnan, A portion of that mono¬ 
graph I reproduce in Section II. 

To our learned President Dp. Rajendra Prasad, I dedicate 
Section III compiling some of the papers and bulletins published by 
me and my learned colleagues of the Greater India Society, 

Section IV East West unity" is dedicated to my late lamented 
friend Roma in Rolland with whom 1 had the privilege to collaborate 
in his three masterly biographies of Mahatma Gandhi, Sri 
Rarmkrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 
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The last Section V, of this global survey of events is entitled 
India, and (he World giving a selection of the papers and articles on 
World affairs, from the Indian angle of vision. While reprinting 
them, 1 was invited to preside over a section of the Congress of 
Religious Freedom, University of Chicago. So, 1 contacted many 
new and old friends while revisiting America, Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 1 thank them all for helping and cheering me, in my 
broken health, to publish this volume, it is dedicated to Abraham 
Lincoln and all those inspired by him, for championing the cause 
of the under-privileged and of Peace through Justice. 

History of Asia, ancient and modern, is closely linked up 
with Africa where we are now glad to greet over 70 million Africans 
free from colonialism. Ethiopia Egypt and Liberia were independent 
for years. But it is a happy sign of the postwar epoch when the 
UN and the Unesco began functioning, to find as their members,— 
over a dozen new nations, of this vast and potentially great Africa, 
as free members of the world community. 

I completed my Discovery of Asia in 100 forms (809 pages) 
but Greater India goes beyond that limit. So, health permitting, 
l hope to publish additional materials, with gazetteers, maps and 
illustrations, in the next volume r Art and CtiUure of ike Orient to 
celebrate the Centenary of the Indian Archeological Survey. 

The much expected Summit Conference failed and Communist 
China began testing sorely Republican India, over Tibet and other 
Himalayan problems. But negotiations continue and we hope for 
friendly Co-existence, Progressive Disarmament and World Peace. 

1 apologize for many defects in the make-up and printing of 
the volume. 1 thank the devoted staff of the Brahmo Mission 
Press for their careful and valued co-operation 
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